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MR.  NEWELL'S  ABDRESS. 


Mr.    PRBSIDBNT    AND    GeNTLEMBN  OF  THE  EsSBX  AgRICULTURIL 
SOCIBTT, 

This  Society^  from  its  commencement,  has  annually  been  ad* 
dressed  by  men,  belonging  to  what  are  termed  the  learned  profes- 
sions ;  and  it  is  strictly  true,  that  they  have  been  men  of  extensive 
learning,  of  close  observation,  of  scientific  skill,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces, of  practical  experience.  Their  productions  have  done  much  to 
instruct,  interest  and  encourage  the  farming  community ,  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  their  labors. 

But  for  once,  the  Trustees,  by  their  committee,  have  selected  one 
whose  business  for  the  most  part,  has  been  to  labor  with  his  hands, 
and  conduct  the  (Hrdinary  operations  on  a  farm ; — an  occupation  I  shall 
always  hold  in  honorable  estimation,  but  one  which  I  frankly  ac- 
knowledge  prepares  a  man  rather  for  silent  action,  than  for  the  writ- 
ing and  the  delivery  of  a  public  address.  Being  called  upon  as  I 
was,  I  have  trusted  to  the  judgment  of  my  friends,  rather  than  to 
the  inclination  of  my  own  feelings,  and  appear  before  you  to  do  what 
I  may  to  idd  a  cause  upon  which  all  are  more  or  less  dependent. 

Although  this  may  be  considered  peculiarly  the  farmer's  holiday, 
it  should  be  a  pleasing  and  grateful  reflection,  that  there  are  assem- 
bled with  us,  all  the  vari6us  occupations,  which  go  tamake  up  society, 
and  probably  no  location  in  the  county  can  convene  more  of  ihose 
not  wholly  devoted  to  agriculture  than  this.  1  wish  I  had  the 'learn- 
ing and  ability  requisite  to  satisfy  all  your  reasonable  e:q>ectations ; 
but  for  this  I  must  hope  in  vain.  Still  I  hope  to  speak  with  the 
more  confidence,  as  I  have  always  found  the  literary  man,  the  law- 
yer and  the  merchant,  the  farmer's  friend.    It  cannot  be  expected 
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tbat  I  should  go  into  a  learned  analysis  of  soils,  or  iJie  mode  and 
operations  of  Nature,  in  furnishing  chemically  or  otherwise,  the  means 
of  sustaining  vegetable  life ;  or  to  show  philosophically  how  certain 
combinations  of  soil,  aided  by  mimure,  are  made  capable  of  produc- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  food  and  other  necessmes  for  man  and 
beast.  I  must  beg  of  you  for  this  time  to  put  up  with  some  plain 
home-spun  remarks  upon  a  few  subjects  within  my  limited  obserya- 
tion. 

I  am  aware  that  some  general  rules  will  apply  to  all  farms  and  all 
soils ;  still  a  vast  amount  Df  labor  will  be  lost,  if  a  particular  process 
of  cultivation  well  adapted  to  one  soil,  should  be  pursued  upon  anoth- 
er and  a  different  soil ;  and  in  my  apprehelosion,  from  this  cause  has 
arisen  many  of  the  strong  prejudices  to  book-fanmng.  An  individual 
sees  in  some  periodical  or  journal,  a  certain  course  recommended  to 
obtain  a  superior  crop  of  some  article.  He  follows  out  the  prescrip- 
tions, but  without  inquiring  whether  his  soil  is  of  a  dmilar  texture 
to  the  one  which  gave  the  large  product.  From  some  cause  his  ex- 
periment proves  a  failure,  and  without  sufficient  investigation  into  the 
cause  of  the  fulure,  he  undertakes  to  attribute  bis  disappointment  to 
book  or  scientific  farming ;  wheh,  in  fact,  it  mi^t  be  for  the  want  of 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  adapt  the  crop  to  the  soil.  Here,  per- 
haps, I  ought  to  make  an  apology  for  intimating  that  the  lord  of  the 
SOU  can  possibly  be  ignorant  of  its  compositions  and  capabilities.  But 
on  this  point,  allow  me  to  say,  I  think  I  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence. For  aught  I  know,  I  have  had  the  ordinary  means,  in  com- 
mon with  other  farmers,  to  inqmre  and  ascertain  by  experiment  and 
otherwise,  the  properties  which  compose  soils,  the  crops  to  which  they 
are  best  adapted,  and  the  various  kinds  of  manure  best  suited  to  the 
several  kinds  of  soil ;  and  I  am  free  to  say,  that  I  yearly  loose  both 
labor  and  manure,  (two  important  items  upon  a  farm)  for  the  want 
of  me»is  I  do  not  possess,  of  t>econ&ing  acquainted  with  the  science 
of  agriculture,  with  chemical  analysis.  By  these  phrases,  I  mean 
simply  the  power  to  determine  the  qualities  of  soils,  and  what  ingre- 
dients are  necessary  to  be  incorporated  with  the  several  varieties,  to 
render  them  highly  productive.  I  say  hi^ly  productive^  b(dcause  I 
am  confident  that  at  the  {uresent  price  of  labor,  small  crops  will  run 
the  farmer  in  debt. 

I  know  nothing  of  theoretical  chemist^)  and  I  should  not  venture 
to  explain  a  principle  philosophically;  still  I  would  be  the  last  to  des- 
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psb  cit  tmdenralae  dther.  I  consider  them  the  foundation  on  which 
fiHrnung  most  stand,  when  applied  with  industry  and  economy. 
¥rhat  is  philosophy,  but  knowledge  so  explained  that  it  can  be  prao- 
tically  applied  ?  What  is  theoretical  chemistry,  but  known  princi* 
pies,  worked  out  and  put  on  paper,  so  that  the  practical  fiurmer 
can  work  out  those  principles  in  the  soil?  It  is  settied  that 
chemistry  can  be  apj^ed  practically,  and  with  a  good  degree  of 
certainty ;  and  I  am  confident  that  the  farmer  must  take  advantage 
of  the  researches  made  in  it,  or  an  intimation  will  be  true  that 
I  lately  saw  in  an  agricultural  journal, — ^that  the  man  who  has 
more  land  than  he  can  cultivate  with  his  own  indiyidual  labor,  will 
grow  poor ;  though  I  should  be  loath  to  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
this  position  is  true  as  a  general  thing,  for  a  course  of  years.  It 
may  be  that  the  extra  demand  for  labor  on  public  works,  and  for 
manufiboturing  purposes,  has  for  some  time  past  crowded  up  the  price 
of  labor,  above  what  the  grower  of  grain  crops  could  well  afford  to 
pay.  But  the  profits  which  have  drawn  labor  mto  those  channels^ 
will  be  limited  in  their  duration,  if  all  interests  are  equally  cared  for. 
And  before  the  fiurmer  rises  up  in  opposition  to  any  investment  which 
he  may  conceive  to  be  more  profitaUe  than  his  own,  let  him  first  in- 
quire, have  the  same  energy,  the  same  skill,  and  the  same  untiring 
perseverance,  been  exerted  in  my  pursuit,  as  have  been  in  perfecting 
machinery,  in  presenting  loss  in  labor,  and  employing  the  occupants 
upon  that  portion  of  labor  to  which  they  were  best  adapted  ? 

I  believe  every  man  who  has  been  tlurough  our  factories  and  work- 
riiops,  will  be  constndned  to  acknowledge,  if  the  same  system  of 
allotment  of  labor  could  be  as  judiciously  assigned  upon  the  farm  as 
is  there,  nearly  double  tiie  amount  of  labor  would  be  accomplished. 
I  admit  that  there  is  more  difficulty  in  setting  off  exckoive  portions 
of  work  to  individuals  on  the  fimn,  than  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, especially  if  our  fiurms  ate  to  be  so  cut  up  that  evety  man  is 
to  do  his  own  lab<Nr.  But  for  this  small-fiurm  theory  I  have  no  sym- 
pattiy.  I  am  aware  that  in  mabang  the  assertion,  I  go  counter  to 
ih^  gooerd  sentiment  of  the  day.  Still,  allow  me  to  say,  in  order 
that  fimning  may  be  brought  to  its  highest  perfection,  I  believe  it 
mast  be  under  a  poUoy  of  liberal  expenditures,  by  men  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  profession ;  and  of  a  natural  enterprise,  that  would  not 
fest  satisfied  witii  over-seeing  the  amount  of  labor  they  could  ac- 
complish with  their  own  hands ;— and  I  therefore  think  that  the  advo- 
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catea  for  small  farms,  so  £Eur  as  their  influence  extends,  (and  I  con- 
sider it  somewhat  general,)  have  a  tendency  to  deter  our  young  men 
of  enterprise  from  engaging  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  thereby 
depriving  the  farming  conmiumty  of  the  aid  of  the  best  energy  and 
the  most  promising  enterprise;  a  portion  of  which,  I  feel  we  absolute- 
ly need  and  are  justly  entitled  to. 

When  the  time  comes  that  the  current  of  public  opinion  shall 
change  on  this  subject,  and  men  of  wealth  shall  enter  upon  fanning 
with  the  same  energy  they  have  engaged  in  manu£Eictures,  they  will 
devise  means  whereby  it  will  become  a  living  business  and  a  large 
business ;  and  instead  of  being  pointed  to  a  small  farmer  with  forty 
acres,  showing  he  can  mwntain  himself,  you  will  be  pointed  to  a  large 
farmer  with  his  one  thousand  acres,  and  showing  conclusively  that 
he  can  so  arrange  his  labor  that  be  can  support  himself  and  ^ve  a 
feir  dividend  upon  his  whole  investment. 

Upon  new  lands,  little  need  be  done  to  obtain  a  crop,  but  to  bum 
to  ashes  the  forests  that  have  been  accumulating  for  ages,  and  to 
sow  the  seed.  But  where  the  remedies  have  been  neglected,  a  long 
series  of  cropping  has  exhausted  its  early  fertility,  and  it  will  not 
recover  but  by  the  ap^dication  of  manures  to  restore  what  the  crops 
or  evaporation  have  drawn  away.  How  can  this  be  most  effectually 
accomplished  ?  How  so  well  as  by  a  knowledge  of  the  materials 
which  compose  the  sur&oe  soil,  and  also  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
substances  m  which  the  soil  is  deficient,  in  order  that  the  proper 
remedies  may  be  applied  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  ask  the  farmer  to 
commit  to  memory  a  dictionary  of  hard  names;  but  I  do  conMder 
it  necessary  to  his  improving  his  land,  and  obtsdning  with  any 
good  degree  of  certainty  abundant  crops,  that  he  should  be  familiar 
with  certain  fixed  principles  that  alone  can  secure  them.  K  a  learn- 
ed and  scientific  man  could  be  engaged  to  visit  every  section  of  the 
county  or  conmi<Hiwealth,  go  on  every  description  of  land  and  ana^ 
lyze  the  soU,  and  explain  the  effects  of  manure  on  the  several  varie- 
ties, and  also  the  effect  of  one  kmd  of  soil  when  mixed  with  another ; 
and  by  relating  experiments,  ^ow  what  is  the  most  perfect  emu- 
position,  it  would  fix  some  standard  for  improvement,  and  the 
crops  and  the  different  manures  would  be  put  upcm  the  right  spot. 
Should  a  competent  individual  be  appointed  to  this  task,  the  fEirmers 
themselves,  as  I  believe,  would  reap  a  benefit  that  would  enable  them 
to  pay  him  a  salary,  equal  to  any  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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But  until  the  fiarmers  themselves  feel  that  they  need  insianiction  on 
this  subject,  we  must  move  on  by  a  slower  process  to  the  attidnment 
of  knowledge,  and  by  accident  or  otherwise  establish  a  theory  that 
win  commend  itself  to  general  practice. 

For  the  purpose  of  producing  thought  and  inquiry,  I  will  venture 
to  ^e  you  some  crude  ideas  on  soih  and  mamiresy  on  crops  and 
omhiMus* 

I  believe  soils,  to  be  made  the  most  productive,  should  be  perfect- 
ly pulverized  by  some  process.  Hand-spading  or  trenching  is  proba- 
bly the  most  perfect  process ;  still  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  at  the 
present  price  of  labor,  it  will  meet  the  cost  on  any  extended  scale. 
To  such  perfection  has  the  plough  been  brought,  it  will,  if  sufficientiy 
and  properly  used,  accomplish  this  deidrable  object  to  a  good  degree, 
with  the  use  of  the  harrow  and  roller ; — an  article  not  any  too  common, 
when  we  consider  its  use  is  to  crush  the  lumps  of  earth  brought  up 
by  the  harrow,  to  press  down  the  sods  and  small  stones  on  the  sur- 
fiice,  and  to  leave  a  slight  crust  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture 
until  the  crops  in  some  measure  do  it  themselves. 

I  do  not  believe  that  soils  generally,  are  improved  by  spreading 
upon  them  substances  of  like  quality  of  which  they  are  composed. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  applied  to  the  soil,  that  changes  and 
improves  it,  as  it  is  the  quality,  being  one  in  which  it  was  before  de- 
ficient. If  this  is  so,  then  all  manures,  mixed  with  earth,  for  top- 
dressing  or  ploughing-in,  should  be  composted  in  reference  to  the 
soils  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  All  our  sandy  soils  and  some 
loamy  ones,  would,  in  my  estimation,  be  greatiy  improved  by  a  gene- 
rous mixture  of  clay ;  the  stiffer  the  clay  the  less  quantity  will  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect.  Our  frosts  will  readily  crumble  it  down, 
and  it  will  enable  the  silicious  soils  to  retain  manure  and  moisture  for 
the  use  of  plants,  and  make  it  a  desirable  soil  for  the  growing  of  idl 
green  crops. 

The  experiments  of  sub-soiling  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
have  not  enabled  me  to  form  any  definite  opinion  of  its  effects.  In 
Mr.  dolman's  last  Report  of  European  Agriculture,  he  gives  the 
result  of  certain  experiments  in  sub-soiling  upon  a  stiff  clay  soil. 
One  distinguished  farmer  says,  ^^Until  there  is  an  escape  for  the  wa- 
ter tiurough  the  sub-soil,  any  opening  of  it  but  provides  a  greater 
space  for  holding  water,  and  will  ratiier  tend  to  injure  than  improve 
the  soil."     Other  good  cultivators  comply  of  its  being  ineffectual 
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<<&oin  the  soil  being  too  adhedre  and  heavj)  and  soon  rtutfung  to- 
gether." Another  says,  ^^he  expected  from  the  complete  breakmg 
ap  of  the  sob-soil,  that  ihe  parts  would  have  remained  distinct  for- 
years,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Thej  all  had  ran  together,  and 
were  as  compact  as  when  first  moved  by  the  plough."  It  seems  that 
the  English  agriculturists  agree,  that  on  an  adheuve  soil,  sub^oiling 
is  not  recommended  until  after  a  thorou^  draining,  but  that  all  shal- 
low soils  of  the  lighter  kinds  will  be  improved  by  it. 
Although  I  place  great  relian/oe  in  the  experiments  in 


agriculture,  the  difference  in  the  climate  and  soil,  should  not  be 
overlooked.  One  great  object  in  ^  their  cultivation  is  to  drain  off 
excessive  moisture.  Oturs  on  high  l»nds,  particularly,  diould  be  to 
guard  against  excessive  drought.  One  of  their  cultivators  says, 
^^sub-soiling  provides  a  greater  spaoe  for  holding  water."  That  may 
be  just  what  we  want. 

I  have  used  a  sub^oiji  plough  foir  two  years:  I  thought  last  year, 
the  land  sub-soiled  and  in  com,  stood  the  drought  better  than  that 
not  8ub4Muled.  On  the  gndn  crop  thb  year,  I  could  perceive  no  dif- 
ference. I  have  sub-^iled  for  a  crop  of  com  for  fodder,  last  year, 
and  planted  it  with  potatoes  this«  I  have  also  sub-soiled  about  six 
acres  of  xofiifii  stiff  lamd  from  wluch  np  crop  has  been  taken.  Further 
experiments,  I  trust,  will  be  made,  and  I  should  like  to  know  the  ef- 
fect of  a  shallow^6ttr£ftce  furrow  upon  a  deep  sub-soil  furrow.  It  has 
occurred  to  me,  that  the  principal  benefit  to  be  derived  from  sub-soiling, 
will  be  in  keq>ing  tiie  sorfiEu^e  mellow  and  porous,  thereby  enabling  the 
subsoil  to  retson  moisture  to  be  imparted  to  the  surface  soil,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  plants  may  reqmre;  and  if  this  should  prove  to 
be  so,  whether  a  ny>re  shallaw-surfiBu^e^  ploughing  would  not  furnish 
the  crop  with  vegetable  Qiould  equal  to  its  want.  If  this  is  settled, 
then  the  surfaoe^ml  may  be  njyade  richer.  The  same  manure  incor- 
porated with  four  inchea  of  mpujd,  that  now  is  with  six  or  seven, 
would  make  a  mMeriM  difference  with  the  crops.  Judge  Bud,  on 
his  lands  near  Albany,  found  fou^intch-jdoughing  deep  enough  to  give 
the  best  crop  he  could  obtain  from,  those  lands.  I  speak  with  no  cer- 
tainty on  this  point :  |  have  succeeded  best  with  deep-ploughing,  but  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  the  sub-soil  plough  should  not  obviate  the  ne- 
cesfflty  of  a  deep-surface-ploughing,  if  a  shoal  surfieu^e  of  rich  mould  will 
perfect  the  plants  better  than  a  deeper  one  less  rich ;  and  provided 
also,  that  the  loss,  if  any,  by  evaporation,  is  equal  in  both  cases. 
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la  ifais  ma;  be  inyolved  the  question,  Trhethor  atmospheric  air  is 
taken  up  by  ike  soil  and  commmucated  to  the  plant  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  roots,  or  whether  the  leaves  alone  are  the  medium  of 
deriving  nourishment  from  the  air.  These  questions  may  be  imma- 
terial to  the  farmer,  as  it  regards  Iiis  crop,  but  may  not  be  as  it  re- 
gards cultivation. 

One  thing  peems  settled,  that  a  soil  rich  by  nature  or  art,  is  more 
productive  than  a  poor  one ;  showing  pretty  clearly  that  nourishment 
is  drawn  from  the  earth,  by  the  roots,  or  the  leaves  catch  it,  as  it 
escapes  in  the  form  of  gas.  A  mellow  soil  may  be  favorable  to  either 
supposition ;  by  the  one,  the  gasses  may  the  more  readily  escape, 
and  by  the  other,  the  roots  more  readily  feed  it  out.  Whichever  of 
these  propositions  you  may  undertake  to  defend,  it  seems  to  me  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  manure,  when  practicable,  should  be  put  under 
the  soil.  For  if  the  whole  of  vegetation  depends  upon  the  leaves 
feeding  on  evaporation,  if  the  whole  of  the  manure  is  left  on  the  sur- 
face, it  must  soon  be  expended ;  and  suppose  evaporation  is  no  agent 
to  ^ve  off  support  to  the  leaves,  then  before  the  rams  or  the  absorb- 
ing power  of  the  soil  draws  down  the  nianure,  the  plant  will  suffer. 
What  but  a  thorough  knowledge  on  this  subject,  can  determine  when 
and  how  the  manure  shouldbe  applied  ?  To  collect,  preserve  and  apply 
manures,  ia  one  of  the  grand  means  to  ensure  successful  cultiva- 
tion. 

A  bamH5ellar  under  the  stalls,  is  the  best  store-house — not  so 
much  because  it  preserves  the  solid  manure  during  the  winter  from 
loss  by  evaporation  in  heaps,  but  because  it  saves  all  the  hquid.  The 
comparison  made  by  the  use  of  dung  from  the  heaps  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  that  from  cellars,  has  led  many  to  infer  that  the  cellar 
improves  the  quality  of  the  manure  one  half;  when,  as  I  believe, 
never  one  half  of  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  the  excrements  from  the 
animals,  ever  went  out  of  the  stalls  to  the  manure-heap.  Where  the  . 
floors  are  open,  most  of  the  liquid  goes  through  them  and  is  lost,  when 
by  a  cellar,  all  goes  among  the  solid  manure  and  is  saved.  In  cases 
where  the  soUds  will  absorb  the  liquids  duriug  tiie  winter,  I  conceive 
there  is  no  benefit  derived  in  adding  soil  to  it  before  applying  it  to  the 
land  in  tiie  spring,  unless  that  soil  would  of  itself  improve  the  land  to 
which  the  manure-heap  is  to  be  added,  or  unless  the  dung  is  con- 
stantiy  kept  covered  a  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  the  escape  of  its 
valuable  qualities.     None  of  the  strongest  advocates  for^  compost, 
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go  to  iha  trouble  of  covering  the  dung-heap  dmly  with  dirt  in  the  irior 
ter  season.  Where  cows  are  yarded  in  summer,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  farms,  a  good  coating  of  some  porous  substance  that  will  ab- 
sorb all  the  drq)pings  &om  the  stock,  is  perhaps  the  best  means  to 
pyeservc^a  good  supply  of  compost  for  top-dressing  low  grass-lands  in 
the  M,,or  to.  lay  over  for  spring  use.  Frequent  additions  are  per- 
haps preiferabfe  to  a  deep  bed  at  any  one  time,  and  a  lliorough  plonk- 
ing before  a  rain  is  serviceable.  But  where  the  cattle-staUs  are  plac- 
ed over  a  cellv,  or  where  there  Mre  'conductors  to  drain  off  the  liquid 
droppings  to  a  cistern,  putting  the  stock  in  the  stalls  is  unquestionably 
the  best  i^ode  to  save  the  manure. 

I  will  give  you  the  result  of  my  observations  on  the  best  mode  of 
applying  manure,  in  order  that  those  more  experienced  may  show  a 
better  method.  It  is  to  draw  all  the  winter-dung  (made  by  the  cat- 
tle,) upon  grass4aad  about  to  be  ploughed  for  a  hoed  crop ;  about 
twenty  loads  to  the  acre.  I  would  delay  moving  it  to  the  land,  as 
late  as  is  prudent,  to  give  time  to  plough  it  under  before  planting- 
time.  I  would  spread  it  no  fitster  than  to  keep  ahead  of  the  plough. 
I  should  prefer  to  plough  one  day,  and  plant  the  next.  The  later 
you  plough,  the  more  green  herbage  is  there  to  unite  with  the  dung- 
and  produce  decomposition.  I  would  then  spread  a  light  coat  upon 
the  furrow,  of  six  or  e\ght  loads  per  acre,  of  muck  drawn  to  tiie  yard 
tiie  previous  fiJl,^  which  had  absorbed  the  liquids  in  the  yard.  This 
method  I  have  found,  with  a  hand-full  of  ashes  to  the  WIl  after  the 
com  was  up,  woujd  produce  a  good  crop.  The  sward  is  not  disturb- 
ed until  the  following  spring.  It  is  then  ploughed  deep  enough  to 
turn  up.  the  sod,  the  manure,  and  an  inch  or  two  of  the  soil  below. 
It  is  sowed  ^ith  small  grain  and  grass  seed,  as  early  as  the  season 
will  permit,  with  a  bushel  or  two  of  lime  or  ashes  per  acre.  Land 
broke  up  late  in  the  spring,  wUl  be  more  rotten  than  that  broke  the 
previous  fall,  after  vegetation  has  ceased  growing.  This  one  manur- 
ing is  all  for  a  crop  of  com,  grain,  and  four  crops  of  hay,  I  never 
have  succeeded  well  with  a  gra^n  crop,  where  any  manure  was  put, 
unless  fully  rotted.  All  the  manure  n^ade  in  summer,  is  used  as  top- 
dressing  for  grass-land  never  plated,  but  ploughed  up  in  the  fall, 
and  sowed  down  directiy  to  grass.  I  have  lands  still  lower  which  are 
never  ploughed,  where  the  scrapmgs  from  the  gutters  by  the  sides  of 
the  road,  and  other  loam  at  command,  are  spread  without  any  thing 
ftjdd^d  to  tKem.    Thi9.  is  the  9ub3tai3^e  of  my  manuring,  save  an  acre 
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or  two  for  com  to  be  fed  green  to  the  stock.  This  land,  the  follow- 
ing year,  is  in  good  condition  for  a  root  crop. 

I  have  made  some  experiments  with  salt,  lime,  and  plaster.  For 
the  three  last  years,  I  have  nsed  about  a  table-spoim-full  of  salt  in 
ike  hills  of  com  and  potatoes.  I  first  used  it  to  guard  the  seed  from 
injury  by  the  dung-worm.  It  kept  off  the  worm  to  some  extent,  but 
not  wholly — ^but  I  became  confident  it  benefitted  the  crop.  I  tried 
it  tills  year,  on  a  small  piece,  in  larger  quantities,  say  a  gill  to  a 
hill ;  the  effect  on  the  com  was,  it  did  not  vegeti^, — the  potato  witi^ 
stood  it.* 

I  would  not  venture  to  say  that  salt  will  in  any  degree  prevent  the 
potato-rot,  without  further  experiments.  But  I  can  say  that  last 
year  at  dig^g-time,  not  a  rotten  potato  was  found  where  I  used  salt, 
and  but  a  few  were  affected  with  the  dry-rot  during  the  winter.  The 
kinds  were  Long  Beds,  Chenango,  a  blue  potato, — seed  obtained  from 
Madawaska — and  the  Lady  Fingers.  Not  an  unsound  potato  has 
been  found  in  digging  for  fiunily  use,  the  whole  season.  The  crop 
has  not  been  taken  up,  thinking  they  may  still  prove  defective. 
If  they  are  to  rot,  I  had  rather  it  would  be  where  they  are,  than 
in  the  cellar.  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  think  early-digg^lg  is 
no  safeguard  against  rot  in  potatoes,  imless  it  is  on  land  flooded  with 
water,  and  tiiere  they  always  rotted.  I  have  read  a  great  deal 
that  has  been  written  on  the  disease  in  the  potato,  if  it  is  to  be  caUr 

*To  show  you  that  the  using  of  salt  as  manure,  is  no  new  idea,  I  quote  from  a  writer 
in  th«  reign  of  James  the  first,  hy  the  name  of  Markham,  who  lived  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago.    The  ibUowing  seoteQce  it  ia  Markbam's  FareweU  to  HuBbandry  :— 

"If  you  be  neere  unto  any  pait  of  the  sea-coast,  thence  fetch  great  store  of  the  salt 
land,  and  with  it  cover  your  ground  which  hath  been  formerly  plowed  and  backed,  and 
alloviog  onto  every  acre  of  ground  three  score  or  lour  score  full  bushels  of  sand  which  it 
a  vtny  good  and  competent  proportion,  and  this  sand  thus  laid  shall  be  verry  well  tpretHl 
aad  mixed  among  the  other  broken  earth.  And  herein  is  to  be  noted  that  not  any  other 
aand  bat  the  salt  is  good  or  available  for  this  purpose.  Now  metbinks  I  hear  it  objected 
thai  if  the  ground  do  lie  so  iarwithin  the  land  that  there  is  no  salt  sand  within  many  score 
outes  of  it,  how  tbca  shall  I  mike  go  )d  my  barren  earth.  1  answer,  that  albeit  this  salt 
sand  be  of  iofijiite  good  and  necessary  use,  inriching  grounds  wonderfully  much — If  your 
land  he  &r  from  the  sea,  then  to  every  acre  ofland  yoo  shall  take  two  bushels  of  verry  dry 
bay  salt,  and  in  such  manner  as  yon  sow  your  wheat  you  shall  sow  this  salt ;  and  after 
you  tow  your  salt  you  shall  sow  your  wheat,  which  wheat  would  be  thus  prepared  before 
you  sow  it.  The  day  l»efore  you  are  to  sow  your  grain,  you  bHoII  lake  bay  salt  and  water 
and  make  a  brine  that  will  bear  an  egg^then  put  tho  wheat  you  are  to  sow  into  the  brine 
aad  let  it  sleep  therein  untill  the  next  day ;  then  drain  it  from  the  brine  and  so  sow  it, 
and  uo  doubt  but  you  will  find  a  marvellous  great  increase  thereby.  Neither  is  the  thing 
itself  without  good  and  strong  probability  of  much  increase  and  stength  for  the  bettering 
of  all  mMuoer  of  arable  lands." 
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ed  one,  and  I  knew  juat  aa  much  of  the  cause  and  its  remedy,  be- 
fore readmg  at  all,  as  I  now  do.  It  is  to  me  all  in  the  dark,  like  the 
disease  in  the  buttonwood.  That  tree  seems  to  be  recovering ; 
may  we  not  hope  that  Hie  rot  in  the  potato  will  disappear  7  I  have 
tried  lime  and  plaster  with  good  and  bad  success.  I  have  hardly 
supposed  them  manures  that  acted  upon  the  soils,  of  themselves,  but 
rather  attracted  from  the  atmosphere  fertility,  and  let  vegetation  feed 
it  off.  And  whether  its  various  success  is  owing  to  lie  obstinacy  of 
the  one  to  receive,  and  of  the  other  to  accept  of  bounty,  or  whether 
their  favors  are  bestowed  only  under  a  combination  of  circumstances 
not  always  existing,  is  to  me  unknown.  I  used  plaster  one  year 
freely  upon  a  potato  field,  without  any  manure.  The  next  year,  it 
was  sowed  with  wheat,  with  a  liming  of  three  casks  to  the  acre,  and 
grass  seed  sowed.  A  fsdr  crop  of  potatoes  and  wheat,  and  two  good 
crops  of  hay  were  taken  off.  I  then  sold  the  lot.  The  plaster  or 
lime,  or  both,  must  have  helped  these  crops.  I  have  sowed  plaster 
upon  alternate  rows  in  a  potato  field ;  the  vines  plastered  will  keep 
green  the  longest.  On  some  pastures  it  will  improve  the  feed,  on  oth- 
ers, not  at  all.  I  have  some  doubts  whether  lime  and  dung  should 
be  used  the  same  year,  unless  the  dung  is  ploughed  in,  and  the  lime 
sowed  on  the  top.  I  have  no  scruples  in  using  plaster  wiUi  dung. 
I  do  not  understand  how  these  minerals  aflfect  vegetation — but  that 
they  do,  I  have  no  doubt,  under  certain  circumstances ;  and  al- 
though these  circumstances  seem  to  be  accidental,  I  do  not  suppose 
they  are.  We  still  hope  that  learning  and  experiments  will  make  it 
all  plain.  Experiments  may  be  considered  as  the  raw  material,  for 
science  to  work  upon.  The  agricultural  newspapers  treat  more  or 
less  on  the  subject  of  manuring ;  and  also  agricultural  encyclopedias. 
There  are  also  treatises  by  Dana  and  Falkner,  and  another  by  Bom- 
mer,  for  which  he  has  secured  a  patent.  All  farmers  will  obtain  val- 
uable information  by  a  perusal  of  these  works. 

The  Bommer  method  is  a  very  expeditious  mode  of  making  ma- 
nure. He  ^ves  assurance  that  a  ton  of  dry  straw,  with  about  half 
a  ton  of  other  ingredients,  such  as  lime,  soot,  ashes,  plaster,  salt, 
night  soil,  &c.,  will  make  four  tons  of  manure.  Of  course  two  and 
a  half  tons  of  water  must  be  added.  I  will  not  weary  your  patience 
in  going  further  into  detail,  in  making  this  manure.  If  the  manure 
when  made  possesses  the  fertility  his  book  purports,  it  must  be  valua- 
ble in  a  grain-growing  country.    But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
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would  be  profitable  here,  to  use  up  liie  sktiw,  as  few  fanners  raise 
more  tban  can  be  profitably  used  for  bedding  the  stock ;  and  as  it 
becomee  saturated  with  urine,  let  H  go  to  the  bam-oellar,  and  be  in- 
corporated with  tlie  manure-heap.  He  also  ^ves  assurance  lliat  bj 
his  process,  manure  eaii  be  made  of  weeds,  green  grass,  mud,  and 
other  earths. 

Upon  the  seaboard,  the  washings  firom  the  ocean  furnish  a  substanoe 
which  supplies  the  £ftrmer  with  as  much  as  he  needs  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  absorption,  and  even  more  in  many  places,  and  in  all  proba- 
Inlity,  where  this  is  used,  salt  would  do  no  good,  and  nught  do  harm. 
It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  it  is  the  salt  in  the  sea4nanures,  which 
is  <me  great  cause  of  its  fertility.  K  this  is  so,  it  may  account  for 
the  expediency  of  using  a  suitable  quantity  of  salt,  upon  all  lands  in 
the  interior. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  subject  of  manure,  because  I  believe, 
as  Timothy  Pickering  once  said,  it  is  "the  all  in  all  in  farming." 
Without  manure  we  can  raise  no  crops,  and  without  crops  we  can 
have  no  income.  There  is  one  otiier  species  of  manure,  tiiat  has  be- 
come an  article  of  commerce — ^I  mean  guano.  Its  effects  have  been 
powerfbl  in  certam  oases,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  account  for 
It — as  it  lies  from  year  to  year  exposed  to  evaporation,  and  its  ac- 
cumulation, according  to  Humbolt,  who  visited  the  Islands  in  the 
Southern  Ocean,  is  very  slight  for  a  few  of  the  last  centuries,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  before.  Dr.  Dana,  in  his  Muck  Manual,  says, 
^'The  composition  of  guano  countenances  the  idea  of  its  being  the 
excrements  of  birds.  Probably  they  belonged  to  that  ancient  flock, 
whose  huge  foot-marks  have  left  their  impress  on  the  shores  of  an 
estuary,  which  has  fiince  become  the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut 
valley."  Thus  he  accounts  for  the  vast  acctmiulation,  by  supposing 
that  it  is  the  droppings  of  a  bird,  enormous  in  size. 

Rotation  of  crops  is  a  subject  so  much  talked  of,  that  it  needs  no 
explanation,  and  its  beneficial  results  are  generally  admitted.  That 
com  is  the  best  for  the  first  crop  in  the  course,  where  any  animals 
are  kept,  I  have  no  doubt.  That  this  crop  in  some  way  derives  sup. 
port  from  the  dung  turned  under  the  sod,  experiments  have  proved 
clearly,  and  the  land  is  left  in  good  condition  for  the  succeeding  crop. 
I  believe  any  given  quantity  of  new  dung  will  be  of  as  much  service 
to  the  second  crop  in  a  course  of  rotation,  after  laying  under  a  crop 
of  corU)  as  it  would  be,  to  lay  over  the  year,  composted  with  earth 
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of  the  like  qtcalitj  of  the  soil  on  which  it  may  be  nsed.  The  second, 
and  after  crops  in  the  rotation,  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
location  and  other  circumstances.  A  portion  of  every  crqp-fi&rm 
where  there  are  cattle,  should  be  a  field  of  corn  sowed  broad-cast  car 
in  driUsy  for  cutting  green  fbr  the  farm  stock.  No  crop  stands  the 
drought  like  it,  and  it  may  be  sowed  so  as  to  be  at  maturity  at  such 
time  as  tiie  cattie  need  it  most — say  from  the  first  of  August  to  the 
last  of  September.  About  this  season  the  pastures  get  dry,  the 
fields  have  fruit  and  other  crops  that  prevent  the  stock  being  put 
there,  (and  this  I  have  thought  on  the  whole  fortunate)  and  I  am 
certain  there  is  no  feed  so  economical  as  the  com  crop.  An  acre 
will  feed  from  five  to  ten  or  more  head  of  grown  cattie  a  montii,  ac- 
cording to  soil  and  season,  with  as  much  as  they  will  eat  night  and 
morning  each  day,  with  what  they  pick  up  in  tiie  pastures.  If  you 
doubt  the  value  or  expediency  of  growing  this  crop,  in  such  quantities  as 
your  stock  will  eat,  try  it  on  some  spot  in  your  garden,  after  pulling  up 
your  green  peas.  A  gentleman  who  resides  in  Cuba,  lately  told  me, 
they  grow  there  five  crops  a  year,  on  the  same  spot,  for  stall-feeding. 
I  had  rather  be  without  a  pasture  after  July  is  passed,  than  witiiout  a 
field  of  com  to  cut  and  come  again  to.  This  county  is  becoming  so 
studded  with  villages,  that  large  tracts  must  be  used  for  vegetables, 
and  tiie  luxuries  of  life,  which  a  dense  population  are  ever  eager  to 
obtain.  And  whether  these  places  grow  up  by  individual  enterprise, 
or  tiirough  the  medium  of  congregated  wealth,  it  mi^iters  not  to  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  any  further  than  the  one  furnishes  a  more  per- 
manent market  than  the  other.  To  supply  the  demands  of  these 
growing  villages  and  cities,  in  vegetables,  in  fruits,  in  the  products 
of  the  dtdry  and  poultry-yard,  will  be  an  object  worthy  the  attention 
of  all  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  these  ready  markets ;  and  it 
mu^t  become  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  surrounding  country,  if  prop- 
erly improved.  Fight  with  corporate  wealth  as  much  as  you  will, 
it  seems  to  me  we  all  partake  of  its  benefits,  in  the  reduction  of  fare 
for  transportation,  and  in  the  improved  market  for  the  productions 
of  the  soil,  if  no  more,  in  all  our  populous  places.  K  you  fear  these 
supposed  monopolies,  go  to  tiie  city  on  the  borders  of  a  neighboring 
county,  where  corporations  are  numerous,  and  a  host  of  rich  men 
have  congregated  a  portion  of  their  wealth  ;  or,  I  would  rather  say, 
look  in  all  directions  for  five  or  ten  miles  before  you  get  there, 
and  then  say,  if  the  well-cultivated  crops,  and  the  thrift  of  the  in- 
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h»l»ti&te  don't  idl  a  short  story ;— that  there  is  no  mistake  as  to 
tiieir  beneficial  influence.    AcooHmiodate  your  crops  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  market  by  which  you  are  surrouaded,  and  a  fidr  remune- 
rftlion  will  attend  your  exertions. 

The  animals  of  a  country  will  as  a  general  thing  be  a  fair  criterion 
by  idiich  to  judge  of  the  state  of  its  agriculture.  Go  through  any 
district  of  country,  and  if  you  see  the  flocks  and  herds  of  good  size 
and  in  good  condition  at  every  stopping-place,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that 
yofu  are  in  a  well-culvitated  region.  The  turnip  culture  in  England, 
has  done  much  to  improve  her  stock.  A  good  supply  of  that  root  in 
addition  to  straw  for  winter  food,  will  make  two  year-old  cattle  as 
good  as  threes  of  the  same  breed  fed  on  straw  only.  In  ordinary 
circumstances,  probably  the  best  way  to  improve  stock,  is  to  select 
the  most  perfect  from  breeds  not  much  larger  than  your  own  farm 
will  grow.  As  you  improve  the  soil  and  the  quality  of  fodder,  the 
stock  will  increase  in  size.  Animals  accustomed  to  feed  on  rich  pas- 
tures, and  to  have  a  full  allowance  of  roots  in  winter,  if  taken  from 
this  feed  and  put  upon  poor  pastures  and  poor  hay,  without  roots  in 
winter,  will  be  fS^r  less  profitable  than  the  breeds  not  improved  in 
size  by  generous  feeding.  The  dealer  in  cows,  who  has  ti^en  them 
from  cities  or  other  places  where  they  have  been  fed  high,  and  put 
them  upon  or£nary  food,  is  not  disappointed,  if  from  being  good 
milkers  they  become  ordinary  cows.  I  would  advise  no  man,  howev- 
er poor  his  keeping  may  be,  to  purchase  animals  that  have  been  fed 
better  than  he  intends  feeding.  Some  imported  stock  has  come  into 
disrepute  from  this  cause.  Cattle  large,  possessing  good  qualities, 
and  of  a  vigorous  constitution  while  well  fed,  have  become  lean  and 
feeble,  for  want  of  their  accustomed  nourishment,  and  their  progeny 
have  degenerated  even  below  the  inferior  animals  of  other  breeds. 
Thk  should  not  operate  to  create  prejudice  against  foreign  breeds, 
but  rather  it  shotdd  stimulate  us  to  provide  a  more  generous  diet. 
I  coninder  it  an  open  question  whether  the  imp<»rtation  of  stock  has 
done  any  thing  by  way  of  improving  our  animals.  Men  far  better 
qualified  than  myself,  have  discussed  this  subject  fully :  their  views 
have  been  spread  liberally  before  the  public,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
expect  to  settie  tiie  differences  between  them ;  but  at-the  suggestions 
of  a  few  individuals,  I  will  give  you  my  ideas  on  this  subject.  At 
the  fii^t  settiement  of  the  country,  the  importations  made  were  fair 
specimens  of  the  siodk  of  the  mother  country  at  tiiat  time,  and  until 
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the  present  century  we  have  had  few  breeders  who  even  attenptod 
te  establish  any  peculiarity  in  our  homed  cattle,  either  of  cdor,  form, 
or  size.  Most  of  the  improvements  made,  were  aceidental,  or  the 
result  of  better  feed  and  care.  When  improvement  became  a  matter 
of  consideration,  it  was  attempted  mainly  by  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign stock,  and  from  that  source,  most  of  our  improvements,  if  uiy, 
have  been  made.  I  believe  one  of  the  errors  in  breeding,  in  this 
country,  has  been  the  introduction  of  too  large  a  race  for  general 
use — ^not  too  large,  perhaps,  for  farms  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  larger  than  the  ordinary  cultivation  and  manner  of  feeding 
would  keep,  where  they  were.  Of  course  they  have  become  degen- 
erate stock. 

But  I  believe  the  skill  and  capital  that  has  been  brou^t  into  ac- 
tion in  England,  to  improve  their  stock,  have  turned  to  a  good 
accoimt,  and  that  their  improvements  have  gone  beyond  any  made 
m  this  country,  with  what  we  call  native  stock.  I  also  believe  that 
with  the  same  skill,  and  the  same  time,  and  the  same  capital,  our 
own  stock  may  be  carried  to  a  state  of  perfection,  equal  to  any  of 
theirs.  Still,  I  can  never  look  upon  the  fine  form  and  noble  sise  of 
the  Durham,  mtiiout  considering  him  the  most  perfect  of  his  kind 
that  I  have  seen,  and  wishing  that  our  feed  was  equal  to  his  demands. 
But,  as  it  is,  I  believe  for  the  present,  it  is  better  to  take  the  smaller 
breeds.  The  Ayershire  and  the  Aldemey  are  in  high  repute  fcnr  the 
didry,  and  the  North  Devon  for  oxen.  These  breeds  seem  to  posses* 
a  uniformity  of  qualities,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  of  our  cattle. 

That  we  have  had  some  cows  equal  to  any  of  the  above,  may  be 
true,  but  it  seems  accidental  rather  than  hereditary.  The  progeny 
of  our  native  stock  is  not  so  likely  to  inherit  the  good  qualities  of  the 
parent  as  is  the  foreign  breed,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  I  suppose 
the  diiFerence  in  this  respect  between  the  imported  breeds  and  ours, 
is  the  result  of  a  Ibng  course  of  skilful  breeding  to  perfect  and  render 
permanent  certain  qualities,  which  might  have  originally  been  accir 
dental.  The  quality  of  the  milk  of  the  Aldemey  and  Ayershire 
breeds,  is  almost  uniformly  rich,  while  there  seems  to  be  no  uniformi- 
ty  about  the  quality  of  our  native  cows'  milk.  A  few  years  ago,  I 
made  a  little  experiment  to  test  the  quality  of  the  milk  of  sixteen 
cows.  A  gallon  of  each  cow's  milk  was  set  by  itself,  and  after  stand- 
ing twenty-four  hours,  the  cream  from  each  was  churned  by  itself, 
and  the  quantity  of  butter  ranged  from  three  to  eight  ounces.     Thus 
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you  see,  the  quantity  of  milk  is  not  the  only  subject  to  be  attended 
to  in  a  dairy  stock. 

I  suppose  I  have  already  wearied  your  patience,  and  without  ad- 
ding any  thing  more  I  would  recommend  to  all  farmers  to  peruse  the 
publications  on  &rming  and  stock,  within  their  reach.  They  will 
affi>rd  a  fond  of  instruction  and  amusement  for  the  leisure  hours  of 
tiie  winter  evenings,  soon  coming  on,  and  I  venture  to  say  they  will 
resume  the  labors  of  the  conung  spring,  with  more  of  system  and 
better  success,  than  on  former  years. 

Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  wisest  sayings  of  any  uninspired  man, 
that  ^^If  the  threatening  that  man  should  eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  was  designed  as  a  curse,  it  was  one  tempered  with  the 
greatest  mercy.''  No  man  or  woman  is  too  rich  or  too  honorable  to 
work.  Not  that  every  man  must  dig  potatoes  or  every  woman  wash 
them ;  but  to  feel  that  you  have  something  to  do  that  must  be  done, 
is  but  the  spice  of  life.  Show  an  individual  that  has  nothing  to  do, 
and  you  find  one  that  will  do  ahnoet  anything  to  kill  time.  The  daily 
laborer,  if  free,  asks  no  pity  firom  him.  The  curse  upon  the  ground, 
that  it  should  bring  forth  the  thorn  and  the  thistie,  becomes  an  obso- 
lete idea,  where  the  blessings  of  industry  have  their  foil  scope. 

Go  to  yonder  garden,  and  then  say  if  the  vegetables,  the  fimits 
and  the  flowers  there  are  not  equal  to  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
the  garden  of  Eden.  The  very  effort  to  rear  them  has  a  powerfol 
influence  on  the  moral  sense.  Believe  you  that  the  tender  hands 
that  nurtured  the  flowers  that  have  surrounded  us  to-day,  would  give 
forbidden  firuit  to  tiie  objects  of  their  best  affections?  If  we  pro- 
ceeded from  a  strange  vine,  I  have  no  evidence  that  we  are  the  de- 
generate plants. 

I  believe,  in  this  country,  manldnd  are  growing  more  industrious 
and  more  virtuous,  save  where  the  blighting  influence  of  an  unpaid 
labor  is  destroying  the  ener^es  of  those  who  demand  it,  and  do  no* 
thing  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  speedily  come, 
when  all  will  feel  that  the  hands  of  the  laborer,  to  be  efScient,  must 
be  free. 
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WRITTEIf  FOR  THE 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ESSEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
Bt  Gc-o&oe  Lunt,  Esq. 


Once  more  amid  the  harvest  fields  with  antomn's  stores  imbrowned, 
With  flowers  and  fmits  and  golden  grain  in  rich  profusion  crowned. 
Behind  oar  steps  the  sommer  fades,  before  as  all  appear 
The  haes  that  with  their  glory  paint  the  closing  time  of  year. 

Once  more  we've  seen  the  genial  earth  fling  winter  from  her  arms. 
For  US  onfold  her  mighty  heart  and  give  as  all  her  charms; 
Once  more  we've  met  the  sommer's  son  amid  the  blaze  of  Jane, 
And  gathered  nature's  bounties  in  beneath  the  harvest-moon. 

The  forest  leaves  of  kite  so  fresh,  lie  strewn  and  vdthered  round. 
The  voices  of  the  coming  storm  sweep  o'er  the  naked  ground. 
The  birds  that  filled  the  living  air  have  spread  their  wonted  wing, 
Afar  beneath  another  sky  to  seek  another  spring. 

Yet  though  the  circling  seasons  change  and  each  resumes  its  reign. 
Oh,  not  for  this  we  grieve  to  see  the  year's  departing  tram. 
For  hopes,  that  flashed  the  vernal  hour,  have  found  their  rich  reward. 
And  smiles  should  cheer  the  wintry  hearth  where  plenty  decks  the  board. 

Like  men  we  met  the  honest  toils  with  every  rising  ntom. 

Like  men  we  bore  the  fervid  heat  amid  the  bending  com. 

And  now  with  grateful  hearts  we  come  to  hless  the  bounteous  Power, 

Whose  goodness  sent  the  ripening  sun  a&d  poured  the  kindly  shower. 

And  still  to  seek  thy  fostering  hand  and  &Wn  thy  cOnMant  care. 
May  we  and  ours  to  endless  years  thy  glorious  name  declare; 
Thine  are  our  fields  and  flocks  and  herds  and  all  that  crowns  our  days. 
And  still  to  thee,  Almighty  Lord!  eternal  be  the  praise. 
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REPORTS,  &c. 


ON  PLOUGHING  WITH  DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  Vith  Double  Teams  (present— D. 
Adams  of  Newbury,  A.  T.  Newhall  of  Lynnfield,  J.  Worcester  of 
Ipfwich,  and  J.  H.  Goggshall  of  Lynn)  Report  : 

That  twelve  teams  were  entered,— nine  of  which  engaged  in  the 
w(»rk.    Lots  were  assigned  as  follows; 

No.  1,  to  Joseph  Horton,        of  Ipswich, 
"     2.  to  Daniel  P.  King,      of  Danvers, 
"    8.  to  Jesse  Curtis,  Jr.,     of  Marblehead, 
"    4.  to  Davis  Clark,  of  Lynn, 

^^    5.  to  Franklin  Allen,       of  Marblehead, 
"    6.  to  Edwin  Upton,         of  Salem, 
"     7.  to  John  Newell,  of  Lynn, 

**    8.  to  John  G.  Walcutt.   of  Danvers, 
"     9.  to  Philip  Marsh,  of  Danvers. 

The  land  had  been  in  grass  about  half  a  dozen  years,  was  well 
swarded, — and  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  drought,  was  difficult 
to  be  operated  on.  The  lots  were  about  sdxteen  rods  long,  by  thirty 
feet  wide,  containing  about  one-sixth  of  an  acre  each.  The  work 
was  performed  as  follows,  viz: 

No.  1.  by  31  furrows  in  48  minutes. 
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All  the  teams  were  required  to  plough  at  least  7  inches  deep- 
The  average  width  of  the  furrows  was  a  little  more  than  twelve 
inches,  and  the  average  time  of  performance  about  one  hour.  This 
was  a  longer  time  than  has  usually  been  taken ;  in  consequence  of 
the  work  being  much  harder.  All  the  teams  performed  well — some 
of  them  very  well  indeed.  All  the  ploughs  used,  we  believe,  were 
made  by  Ruggles  &  Co.,  of  Worcester.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
in  good  condition.  Several  of  them  were  marked  Eagle  No.  25. 
These  were  spoken  of  as  the  best  finished,  and  combining  the  latest 
improvements.  Attached  to  several  of  these  ploughs,  we  noticed  a 
draft  rod  regulated  by  a  dial-clevis  at  the  end  of  the  beam ;  by  the 
aid  of  which,  it  is  said,  the  ploughman  can  readily  adapt  the  plough 
to  any  required  mdth  or  depth  of  furrow.  And  by  the  combined 
operation  of  these,  can  so  run  his  plough  along  aside  of  a  fence  as 
to  turn  the  sod  close  by  it;  or  can  turn  up  meadow  or  soft  land,  witii 
both  cattie  treading  on  the  unbroken  surface.  These  are  decidedly 
useful  operations.  We  have  no  fancy  for  the  strip^  two  or  three  feet 
vndej  as  we  have  sometimes  seen,  left  under  the  wall  for  the  growth 
of  briars  and  buslies.  And  if  the  plough  can  be  made  to  turn  it,  it 
will  save  much  labor  with  the  breaking  up  hoe.  The  mould-board  of 
plough  No.  25  is  somewhat  varied  from  that  of  Eagle  No.  3  and  4, 
(which  we  have  considered  a  neat  approximation  to  the  perfection  of 
plough-making)  so  that  "it  takes  a  wider  and  deeper  furrow  without 
increasing  the  draft.''  The  dial  clevis,  as  we  learn  from  those  who 
have  used  it,  is  thought  to  be  a  valuable  appendage  to  the  plough. 
We  have  been  more  particular  in  noticing  these  alterations,  as  we 
have  ever  considered  the  bringing  into  use  ploughs  of  improved  con- 
struction^ and  thereby  introducing  them  to  the  public,  one  of  the 
principal  benefits  accruing  from  these  ploughing  matches. 

We  have  sometimes  queried,  whether  all  our  ploughing  could  not 
be  more  advantageously  done  with  one  yoke  of  oxen.  But  in  the 
condition  in  whicTi  this  land  was,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  required  at 
least  the  power  of  two  pair  of  cattie.  It  is  not  useful  at  a  Ploughing 
Match  to  attempt  a  display  of  work,  such  as  a  good  farmer  would  not 
approve  on  his  own  farm.  What  we  want  is,  that  kind  of  work  which 
would  be  most  valuable,  when  applied  upon  the  same  kind  of  land,  in 
the  ordinary  process  of  cultivation. 

The  inquiry  has  sometimes  been  made,  upon  what  principles  are  the 
premiums  awarded?    It  is  not  easy  to  specify  any  definite  rulef. 
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where  a  combination  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  should  be 
taken  into  view.  The  man  who  completes  his  work  in  the  shortest 
time  J  inquires,  why  the  time  is  noted,  if  when  the  work  is  so  done,  it 
is  not  to  command  the  premium.  The  man  who  cuts  his  furrow  true 
and  lays  ic  uniform,  without  hurrying  or  agitation,  thinks  that  he  has 
complied  with  the  instructions  of  the  committee,  and  is  entitled  to 
reward.  And  so  he  has,  if  the  work  has  been  done  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  energy  and  activity.  In  judging  of  ploughing,  we  think  it 
proper  to  notice,  the  form  of  the  plough  used ;  the  condition  of  the 
cattle ;  the  manner  in  which  they  work ;  the  skill  with  which  the 
plough  is  htmdled ;  the  size  and  position  of  the  furrow  slice ;  and 
combining  the  considerations  connected  with  each  and  all  these  points 
of  view,  without  attaching  undue  importance  to  any  one  of  them ;  to 
approve  of  that  work  as  best,  which  would  be  most  worthy  of  imita- 
tion on  a  farm.  The  practised  eye  will  readily  discover  many  things 
in  the  movements,  for  which  no  definite  directions  can  be  given. 
Very  much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  cattle  have  been 
disciplined ;  and  the  vigilant  attention  of  the  person  holding  the 
plough.  An  inexperienced  hand  can  hardly  expect  to  enter  into 
successful  competition. 

The  Committee  were  gratified  to  meet  on  the  field  several  ex- 
perienced ploughmen  whom  they  have  heretofore  met ;  as  also  several 
young  men,  who  manifested  a  determination  to  merit  premiums.  We 
know  of  no  contest  for  victory  less  liable  to  objection  than  this ;  we 
know  not  how  the  young  man  can  better  recommend  himself  to  the 
farmer,  than  by  showing,  in  the  field,  his  skill  m  handling  the  plough. 

We  recommend  that  the  premiums  be  awarded  as  follows : 

To  lot  No.  2.  first  premium,  ^10.— D.  P.  King. 
"       "    6.  second  "             8.— E.  Upton. 
"       "    9.  third      "             6.— P.  Marsh. 
^'       **     8*  fourth    "  4 J.  G.  Walcutt. 


By  order  of  the  Committee, 

J.  W.  PROCTOR. 
Lynn,  October  Ist,  1846. 
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ON  PLOUGHING  WITH  SINGLE  TEAMS, 
The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Single  Teams^  Bbpobt  : 

That  there  were  ax  entries,  five  of  which  appeared  as  competitors 
for  the  premiums,  viz : 

Moses  Pettingill,     of  Topsfield. 

Jacob  P.  Goodale,  of  Danvers. 

Nathaniel  Felton,    of       « 

Joseph  C  Putnam,  of        " 

Famham  SpoflFord,  of  Andover. 
Quantity  of  land  ploughed  by  each  team,  about  one-sixth  of  an 
acre. 

Messrs.  Pettingill,  Putnam  and  Goodale  finished  their  work  in 
from  39  to  40  minutes,  Mr.  Spofibrd  in  51  minutes,  and  Mr.  Felton 
in  69  minutes. 

The  ploughs  used  were  all  from  the  establishment  of  Buggies, 
Nourse  &;  Mason;  and  all,  with  one  exception,  did  the  manufSsusturers 
great  credit,  by  showing  the  perfection  with  which  their  ploughs  can 
be  made  to  turn  the  sward.  The  plough  to  which  the  exception  is 
made  was  for  the  want  of  having  it  properly  adjusted  in  running  tp 
land,  by  the  ploughman,  rather  than  for  any  defect  in  its  structure. 
One  of  the  ploughs  used  l^fid  an  iron  beam.  This  beam  was  cast 
more  sweeping  than  the  wooden  beams,  and  left  more  depth  under 
the  beam  by  the  coulter,  being  therefore  less  liable  to  clog.  The 
Committee  had  not  time. to  examine  this  plough  sufficiently,  as  to  its 
weight,  its  cost  and  its  strength,  to  enable  them  to  decide  with  any 
certainty  whether  this  alteration  is  an  improvement,  neither  do  they 
wish  to  intimate  that  it  is  not  an  improvement."^  They  witnessed 
an  alteration  in  the  iron  fastening  on  the  end  of  the  beam,  called  by 
the  maker  a  dial-clevis,  which  they  consider  an  improvement,  as 
the  plough,  by  this  fixture,  can  be*  turned' to  and  firom  the  land  in 
smaller  proportions  than  by  any  method  heretofore  in  use. 

The  ploughing  field  was  a  sandy  loam.  One  end  of  some  of  the 
lands  was  very  uneven ;  the  land  was  exceedingly  dry,  and  could  not 
be  laid  so  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  lately  moistened :  but  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  work  was  peiformed  admirably.  The  teams 
with  one  exceptioij,  went  straight  ai^d  spry,  with  very  little  forcing. 

«  We  expected  an  interview  with  the  manufacturers  an^l  to  h^iyje  ezamiAed  this  ploogh 
^lly,  but  other,  appointmenU  prevented  it. 
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The  farrows  were  well  shut  in  and  well  turned.  And  the  Committee 
found  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  determining  how  to  award  the 
several  premiums. 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  lots  after  the  teams  left,  and 
a  long  consultation,  they  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows : 
To  Joseph  C.  Putnam,  of  Danvers,    1st  premium,  J8. 
To  Moses  Pettingill,     of  Topsfield,   2d         "  6. 

To  Jacob  P.  Goodale,  of  Danvers,     3d         **  4. 

To  Famham  Spofford,  of  Andover,    4th        "  2. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee^ 

MOSES  NEWELL. 
Lynn,  October  1st,  1846. 


ON  PLOUGHING  WITH  HORSE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughmg  with  Horse  Teams  ask  leave  to  Bb- 
port: 
That  there  were  four  horse  teams  entered  for  premiums,  viz: 
One  by  Philip  Strong,    of  Marblehead, 
"      Jacob  Brown,    of  Ipswich. 
"       Seth  Holden,     of  Salem. 
"      C.  A.  Stetson,  of  Lynn. 
Each  appeared  on  the  field  and  ploughed  the  usual  quantity  of 
land  on  such  occasions,  viz: 

Jacob  Brown,  of  Ipswich,       ploughed  28  furrows,  hi  35  minutes. 
PhUip  Strong,  of  Marblehead,      «        28      "  43     .« 

Seth  Holden,   of  Salem,  "        28      "  43      " 

C.A.  Stetson,  of  Lynn,  "        28      "  45      " 

J.  J.  Punch,  ploughman. 
Your  Committee,  after  carefully  examming  the  different  teams, 
their  discipline,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  ploughing,  recommend 
prenuums  to  be  awarded  as  follows,  viz: 

To  Jacob  Brown,    of  Ipswich,  1st  premium,  $8. 
To  C.  A.  Stetson,  of  Lynn,     2d        "  6. 

To  Seth  Holden,   of  Salem,    8d       "  4. 
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Tour  Committoe  regret  their  not  being  able  to  award  a  premiain 
to  Mr.  Strong,  as  all  the  teams  did  their  work  well  enough  to  deserve 
one. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JEREMIAH  COLEMAN, 
I  S.  C.  PITMAN, 

SBTH  KIMBALL, 
FREDERIC  MITCHELL, 
JOHN  NORTHEND. 
Lynn,  October  1st,  1846. 


ON  STVINE. 

The  Committee  on  Swine  Repobt: 

That  but  few  animals  of  this  description  were  exhibited^  aud  that 
none  of  them  came  within  the  rules  of  the  Society,  so  as  to  be  enti- 
tled to  a  premium.  The  Society  ofiers  premiums  for  boars,  breeding 
sows,  and  litters  of  weaned  pigs,  of  not  less  than  four  in  number, 
from  four  to  six  months  old.  Six  swine  were  entered  by  Elias  Clough, 
of  the  Lynn  Poor  Farm,  which  were  purchased  from  a  drove  ten 
months  since,  and  were  probably  over  a  year  old  at  the  time  of  ex- 
hibition. They  were  well-proportioned,  thrifty  animals,  and  would 
weigh  over  400  lbs.  each.  A  finer  lot  could  not,  perhaps,  be  pro- 
duced from  any  pen  m  the  county ;  but  though  of  one  litter,  tiiey 
were  not  a  litter  of  weaned  pigs  less  than  six  months  old.  Joseph 
Horton,  of  Ipswich,  presented  a  plump  pig,  nearly  four  months  old, 
which  should  have  been  accompanied  by  at  least  tiiree  mates,  in  order 
to  daim  the  Society's  premium.  A  very  fat  Berkslure  hog,  weighing 
625  lbs.,  was  exhibited  by  Nathaniel  G.  Harris,  of  Lynn,  which 
commended  himself  to  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  Committee,  in  all 
respects-  save  his  breed,  but  fbr  which  they  had  no  authority  to  bestow 
a  premium,  as  the  Society  ofiers  none  for  a  fat  hog,  as  such.  Four 
Leicester  pigs,  and  a  sow  and  a  boar  of  the  same  breed,  were  entered 
for  exlubition  only,  by  Samuel  C.  Pitman,  of  Lynn,  of  which  the 
two  latter  were  thrifty  and  handsome  animals. 

The  Committee  were  at  a  loss  tp  account  for  the  comparatively 
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small  namber  of  swine  (^red  at  this^  and  the  late  exhibitions  of 
the  Society  for  its  premiums.  Essex  is  confessedly  not  a  grazing 
county,  and  hence  it  is  that  few  cattle  arc  fatted  for  the  shambles^ 
and  few  such  present  themselves  at  our  shows.  But  of  swine  a 
large  amount  is  fatted  and  raised  among  us.  There  is  hardly  any 
nei^borhood  in  our  villages,  but  could  present  many  such  as  would 
do  credit  to  any  exhibition.  Our  premiums  seem  to  be  offered  rather 
with  a  view  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  swine,  than  the  fattening 
of  them ;  but  to  that  object,  as  your  Committee  believe,  the  attention 
of  our  farmers  is  not  at  present  specially  directed.  Many  of  them 
porchase  their  store  pgs  from  the  droves;  some  have  no  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  one  breed  over  ^another ;  and  others  are  deterred  from 
keeping  sows  for  breeding,  by  the  risk  and  uncertainty  attending  it. 
Perhaps  too,  from  the  low  price  of  pork  for  the  last  few  years,  leas 
interest  is  taken  in  procuring  valuable  breeds  of  swine,  and  propa- 
gating fit)m  them,  than  would  otherwise  be. 

Your  Committee  would  be  slow  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  it 
is  best  to  purchase  from  a  drove,  where  a  large  number  of  swine  is 
kept.  The  most  practised  eye  is  often  deceived  as  to  the  appearance 
of  swine,  and  the  first  cost  of  those  selected  might  often,  with  the 
best  of  feed,  be  hardly  doubled  in  six  months.  We  believe  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  breeds  of  swine ;  that  some  lay  on  fat  as 
£ist  again  as  others,  with  the  same  feeding.  Some  seem  to  have  no 
other  ambition  than  to  increase  in  weight,  and  to  rejoice  the  heart  of 
the  farmer ;  whilst  others  seem  determined  to  balk  his  efforts  and 
hopes,  by  either  eating  with  a  dainty  appetite,  or,  if  devouring  food 
with  a  seeming  relish,  making  no  good  use  of  it  after  it  has  passed 
from  the  stomach,  except  to  increase  the  contents  of  the  hog-pen. 

With  regard  to  breeds, — the  Berkshire,  which  but  a  few  years 
since  put  forth  the  loftiest  pretensions  to  public  favor,  is  now  generally 
condemned  by  those  who  have  kept  and  slaughtered  them.  In  Eng* 
land,  where  swine  meat  is  used  more  as  other  meat  is  than  with  us, 
and  where  it  'la  consequently  deshrable  to  have  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  lean,  the  Berkshires  are  held  m  high  repute.  A  Yankee,  how- 
ever, looks  first  and  foremost  to  a  hog  for  pork,  as  a  relish  and  as 
Sftt  But  for  furnishing  this,  the  BerksUre  breed  of  swine  is  among 
the  very  worst  that  exists.  The  fat  pork  of  an  entire  Berkshire  hog 
that  weighs  350  or  400  lbs.,  is  about  two  mches  m  thickness,  and 
about  a  half  an  inch  of  that  is  rmd.    It  is  very  soft  and  docs  not  cool 
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hard  like  good  pork.    The  legs  and  shoulders  are  very  wei^fy,  as 
are  also  the  spare-ribs  and  loins. 

Your  Committee  are  not  sufficiently  acquwnted  with  the  different 
varieties  of  swine  to  distinguish  them  by  their  names  and  qualities, 
80  as  to  give  a  preference  to  any  particular  breed.  It  is  indeed  diflt 
cult  to  know  what  to  call  the  best  breed,  as  they  are  so  crossed  and 
intermixed,  as  they  are  to  be  seen  among  us.  In  selecting  swine, 
we  should  not  take  a  pig  with  a  large  head,  large  ears,  large  legs 
and  a  large  tail ;  but  if  we  wanted  a  pig  of  which  to  make  a  hog,  we 
should  endeavor  to  procure  one  that  had  a  short  head  and  small  ears, 
fine  legs,  and  a  slim  tcdl  set  upon  a  slope  rump.  We  should  then 
have  pork  and  not  bones.  At  slaughtering,  the  latter  pig,  which  to 
appearance  would  weigh  800  lbs.,  will  be  found  to  weigh  350  or 
more ;  the  former  will  apparently  weigh  400  lbs.,  but  when  brou^t 
to  the  balance  he  will  be  found  wanting. 

There  is  unquestionably  greater  risk  attending  the  breeding  of 
swine  than  any  other  farm  stock.  But  there  are  some  rules,  which, 
though  perhaps  generally  known,  if  more  ri^dly  observed,  would  di- 
minish the  chances  of  a  loss  of  pigs  at  littering.  The  sow  should  be 
placed  by  herself  in  a  pen,  sparingly  supplied  with  fine  litter,  some 
weeks  before  confinement,  so  that  she  may  become  accustomed  to  her 
abode.  On  the  eve  of  that  event  she  should  not  be  disturbed,  nor 
indeed  until  after  she  has  begun  to  suckle  all  of  her  new-bom  family. 
She  should  be  fed  lightly  for  some  days  after  having  littered,  to  allay 
inflamation  and  to  promote  a  healthy  tone  of  body  and  appetite. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  food  may  be  increased,  as  the  demands 
of  her  stomach,  which  will  soon  be  great,  increase.  But  should  her 
appetite  be  poor— should  she  be  moping  or  enfeebled  by  littering, 
let  her  out  of  the  pen  with  her  young  ones,  to  follow  her  own  bent; 
to  walk,  or  root,  or  lie  down,  when  and  where  she  pleases ;  only 
housmg  her  at  night. 

In  a  fortnight  from  their  birth,  |rigs  will  thrive  all  the  better  for 
being  allowed  to  run  out,  at  liberty,  from  the  pen,  and,  as  soon  as 
they  may,  to  eat  grass,  crumbs  and  such  other  food  as  they  can  find. 
In  a  few  weeks  more  they  will  readily  eat  com,  which  should  be  fur- 
nished them  in  small  quantities  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  it.  They 
thus  leara  early  the  art  of  eatmg,  and  depend  partly  on  it  as  well  as 
on  sucking,  for  support.  The  change,  therefore,  on  weanmg  is  not  a 
violent,  but  an  easy  one.     They  are  thus  preserved  firom  that  weaken- 
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ilkg  tad  often  fatal  malady  of  young  weaned  pigs,  the  scours.  This 
and  the  mange  are,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent  and  obstinate  diseases 
to  which  weaned  pigs  are  liable.  For  the  former,  we  know  of  no 
remedy  but  the  largest  liberty  and  tiie  smallest  allowance  of  food ; 
for  the  latter,  washing  the  pigs  with  butter-milk,  or  a  sprinkling  of 
lamp-oil  on  their  backs,  will  be  found  to  be  very  beneficial,  in  remov- 
ing the  distemper. 

In  feeding  swine,  care  in  providing  their  food,  regularity  in  fur- 
nishing it,  and  judgment  as  to  the  amount  furnished  at  particular 
times,  are  all  hnportant.  A  hog,  it  is  said,  will  eat  any  kind  of 
fi)od,  if  he  be  kept  short  enough.  Perhaps  he  will.  And  yet  the 
object  of  the  feeder  should  be,  not  to  see  how  mean  or  filthy  fare  a 
hog  will  put  up  with  without  grumbling,  but  what  food  he  will  con- 
sume the  most  of  from  day  to  day,  which  will  best  promote  his  growth 
and  at  the  same  time  be  cheapest  provided.  And  here  is  a  wider 
field,  and  one  containing  more  disputed  landmarks,  than  we  can  fully 
enter  upon  or  settle.  By  some  it  is  contended  that  raw  food,  of  every  de- 
scription, is  better  than  cooked ;  others,  and  they  comprise  the  larger 
class,  say  that  solid  food  for  swine  is  more  nutritious  for  being  cooked. 
Our  own  testimony  would  go  strongly  in  favor  of  cooked  food,  and 
some  of  us  are  of  opinion  that  if  it  be  fermented  it  is  all  the  better. 
Indeed,  apples,  sour  or  sweet,  if  boiled  and  mixed  with  meal,  are  not 
only  eagerly  eaten  by  swine,  but  are  nearly  as  promotive  of  their 
growth  as  potatoes  boiled  and  mashec^with  meal.  We'have  no  ques- 
tion that  it  is  the  best  use  to  which  cider  apples  can  be  appropriated. 
Some  thmk  that  the  wash  of  a  dairy  is  almost  indispensable  to  the 
raising  of  pork ;  and  doubtless  it  is  an  important  item  in  lessening 
the  expense  of  it :  while  others  assert  that  hogs  will  take  on  flesh 
fastest  when  fed  solely  on  com  and  cold  water. 

But  if  these  and  other  pomts  as  to  the  kinds  of  food  best  adapted 
to  the  fattening  of  swine,  are  disputed,  all  are  agreed  that  regularity 
in  furnishing  the  food  is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  A  hog  will  tell 
the  hour  of  the  day,  by  his  stomach,  with  great  exactness.  If  it  be 
feeding  time  and  his  wants  be  unsupplied,  he  will  squeal,  and  fret, 
(who  can  blame  him  ?)  and  worry  off  flesh  faster  than  it  can  be  put 
on  by  a  flush  of  food  at  irregular  hours.  Swine  should,  therefore,  as 
a  general  thing,  be  taken  care  of  by  one  and  the  same  person.  If 
they  be  intrusted  to  a  number  of  hands,  the  old  adage,  '^What  is 
everybody's  busmess  is  nobody's/'  will  be  too  often  verified,  in  their 
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attendance.  With  three  meals  a  day  in  summer,  and  two  in  winter, 
we  believe  our  swine  are  very  well  content. 

Judgment  should  be  exercised  m  feeding ;  for  this  some  head-work 
as  well  as  hand-work  is  needed.  If  the  previous  meal  or  a  portion 
of  it  be  left  in  the  trough,  it  is  evident  either  that  the  swine  have 
been  over-fed,  or  have  lost  their  appetito.  In  either  case,  diminish 
or  withhold  entirely  their  food  at  the  next  regular  meal-time,  and 
perhaps  the  next,  and  the  next,  until  the  quantity  furnished  at  any 
one  time  be  completely  consumed.  A  clean  trough  is  a  great  resto- 
rative for  a  lost  appetite.  A  hog  can  eat  without  a  table-cbth,  but 
be  likes  a  clean  plate, — or  what  is  the  same  thing  to  him,  a  clean 
trough, — as  well  as  he  who  feeds  him.  Swine  should  not  be  surfeit- 
ed, if  you  would  have  theifi  eat  vdth  a  keen  appetite.  Gorge  them 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  they  are  lshy  and  dainty  feeders.  The  opera- 
tion of  fattening  is  a  gradual  one,  but  it  is  also  the  quickest  and 
cheapest  performed  when  the  fullest  amount  of  material  needful  to  it, 
is  furnished.  If  it  be  true,  as  some  physiolo^ts  assert,  that  plants 
live  mainly  on  air,  it  is  very  certain  that  swine  cannot  thrive  on  any  such 
food.  They  need  good  food  and  a  plenty  of  it.  They  cannot  be 
cheated  out  of  it,  either  by  avarice  or  philosophy,  without  being 
cheated  yourself. 

In  reference  to  the  often  disputed  question,  whether  pork-raising  is 
a  profitable  part  of  our  farm  pursuits,  much,  of  course,  depends  on 
the  relative  price  of  pork  and  t)f  the  food  necessary  to  make  it.  At 
the  present  price  of  com  and  pork,  it  is  contended  by  some  that  all 
the  profit  in  keeping  hogs,  is  in  the  manure  made  by  them.  This 
may  be  true  if  all  the  food  is  to  bO  bought  for  tiiem,  but  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  materials  on  ahnost  every  farm,  such  as  skim-nulk, 
small  potatoes,  wind-fall  and  other  unsalable  apples,  unsound  and  small 
ears  of  com,  which,  we  believe,  can  be  applied  in  no  way  more  pro- 
fitable than  in  the  feeding  of  swine.  And  as  many  such  articles  ge 
to  make  a  given  amount  of  pork,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exs^ci 
cost  of  fattening  it.  But  if  you  have  to  buy  all  the  food  for  your 
swine,  com  is  probably  the  most  profitable ;  and  it  is  believed  by 
your  Committee,  that  pork  can  be  rmsed  for  six  cents  a  pound  on 
com  when  it  is  sixty  cents  per  bushel,  at  seven  cents  a  pound  when 
it  is  seventy  cents  per  bushel,  and  so  on,  either  way,  one  cent  a 
pound  on  the  pork,  and  ten  cents  a  bushel  on  the  com.  And  this 
conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  a  good  thrifty  hog  that  will 
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eftt  four  qaaris  of  com  a  day,  will  gain  a  pound  and  a  half  of  pork 
•  day. 

To  promote  the  growth  of  swine,  they  should  be  well  littered,  so 
as  to  have  a  clean  bed,  and  their  pen  should  be  kept  dry,  though  not 
too  dose.  In  winter,  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  them  grow  than  in 
mild  weather,  and  one  cause  of  tlus,  as  your  Committee  believe,  is, 
ihat  they  are  then  often  kept  too  warm  m  their  pens,  so  that  on 
going  out,  their  perspiration  is  checked,  and  their  health  consequently 
ii^ured.  Whether  hogs  are  fiettted  in  summer  or  winter,  let  the  eye 
of  watchfbhiess  be  always  upon  them,  and  the  liberal  hand  extended 
to  supply  their  wants  at  regultur  hours,  and  then — ^if  at  all — ^the 
bosness  win  be  made  a  remunerating  one. 

Respectfully  subnutted, 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE, 
HOBART  CLABK, 
JOHN  ALLEY,  3d, 
JOSEPH  AKERMAN, 
MATTHEW  H.  GREENLEAF. 
Lynn,  October  1st,  1846. 


ON  MEADOW  AND  SWAMP  LAND. 

OammiUee^.  Newhall,  J.  Marland,  T.  E.  Payson,  J.  M.  Grosve- 
nor,  H.  Ware,  Jr. 

The  Committee  on  Meadow  and  Swamp  Land  Report  : 
That  early  in  July,  their  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  James 
Harsh,  of  Danvers,  to  one  acre  of  reclaimed  meadow  land,  for  pre- 
mium. The  Committee  inspected  the  meadow  while  the  crop  of 
grass  was  standing,  which  in  their  estimation  would  produce  two  and 
a  half  tons  of  hay.  The  crop  of  hay,  the  year  previous,  amounted 
to  three  tons,  as  per  statement  of  Mr.  Maansh,  which  is  subjoined. 
The  Committee  award  to  him  the  first  premium  of  fifteen  dollars. 

It  affords  pleasure  to  the  Committee  to  remark  that  the  attention 
of  tiie  farmers  of  Essex  is  becoming  more  strongly  directed  to  the 
subject  of  reclaiming  those  numerous  tracts  of  meadow  and  swamp 
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land  wiih  which  the  county  abounds.  As  Mr.  Marsh  very  truly  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  labor  done  on  a  &nn,  that  yields  a  more  certaan 
return,  than  that  bestowed  on  low  and  wet  ground.  The  crops  of 
much  of  the  light  land  under  cultivation,  are  frequently  injured  by 
the  severity  of  our  summer  droughts,  while  the  low  lands,  if  judi- 
ciously drained,  produce  largely  whether  the  season  proves  to  be  dty 
or  otherwise. 

The  fact  being  now  well  established  that  peat  meadows,  after 
having  been  reclaimed,  are  among  the  most  valuable  and  productive 
of  cultivated  ground,  the  question  arises,  What,  from  past  experience, 
is  the  best  method  to  be  pursued  in  reclaiming  such  land?  The  meadow 
or  swamp  of  Mr.  Marsh  was  dug  over,  and  the  stumps  tiirown  out,  at  an 
expense  of  twenty  dollars;  then  covered  with  gravel  and  sown  down 
to  grass.  But  on  many  tracts  of  peat  meadow  which  are  free  from 
busies  and  trees,  the  expense  of  inverting  the  sod  may  be  entirely 
saved.  From  the  experience  of  one  of  the  Committee  at  least,  the 
most  economical  course  to  be  pursued,  and  that  wluch  gives  the 
greatest  return  for  the  outlay,  is,  after  drwiing  by.  mar^nal  and 
other  etches,  to  haul  on  in  the  winter,  (if  the  meadow  be  soft,) 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  loads  of  gravel  to  the  acre,  spread  in 
July  following ;  and  early  in  September,  after  having  put  on  some 
compost  or  ashes,  seed  down  to  grass.  Meadows  reclaimed  in  this 
way,  have  contmued  to  produce  good  crops  longer  without  top  dress- 
ing, than  similar  land  which  had  been. planted  till  the  turf  was  sub- 
dued, and  then  sown  down  without  any  admixture  of  sand  or  gravel. 
The  inqmry  is  sometimes  made.  Of  what  benefit  can  mere  sand  or 
gravel  be  to  such  land  ?  It  is  well  known  that  meadows  which  are 
submerged  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  contain  acids  which  are 
deleterious  to  cultivated  plants.  In  order  to  induce  fertility,  such 
acid  must  be  corrected.  It  is  said  by  chemists  that  every  hundred 
lbs.  of  granite  contains  six  or  seven  lbs.  of  potash;  this  alkali  is  ab- 
stracted by  the  peat  from  gravel,  when  applied  to  such  land,  and 
the  peat  becomes  a  bed  of  manure.  It  is  necessary  also  to  warm  and 
consolidate  the  meadow  and  to  afford  silex  for  tiie  coating,  and  there- 
by give  support  to  the  growing  plant.  Hence  the  great  value  of 
a  certain  amount  of  coarse  gravel  in  the  process  of  reclaiming  peat 
meadows. 

In  September,  tiie  Committee,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Samuel  C. 
Pitman,  of  Lynn,  viewed  a  piece  of  land  on  his  fiurm,  contwning 
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aboat  ten  acres,  which  he  has  improved  by  clearing  the  bushes,  trees 
and  stamps,  and  rendered  productive  of  good  crops,  as  will  be  seen 
bj  his  statement,  which  is  herewith  transmitted.  The  ground  appear- 
ed to  be  more  of  the  character  of  upland  than  otherwise,  and  it  was 
tiioug^t  that  the  improvement  did  not  come  within  the  province  of  a 
eonumttee  on  wet  meadow  and  swamp  land.  The  method  of  ex- 
tracting stumps,  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitman,  seems  to  be  worthy  of  at- 
tention. 

The  Committee  have  received  an  interesting  communication  from 
the  Bev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  of  Beverly,  on  the  subject  of  reclidming 
meadow  and  swamp  lands,  which  the  Committee  respectfully  request 
may  accompany  their  rgport,  and  be  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society, 

For  the  Committee, 

J,  NEWHALL. 
Lynnfield,  November  Ist,  1846. 


JAMES  MARSHES  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Meadow  and  Swamp  Landi 

Gentlemen, — The  piece  of  reclaimed  meadow,  to  which  I  ask  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  contiuns  about  four  acres.  A  few  years 
ance,  it  was  considered  worthless,  not  having  been  mowed  {mt  many 
years,  and  then  but  a  small  part,  for  litter.  About  half  was  covered 
with  bushes  and  stunted  maples.  About  six  years  since,  I  commenc- 
ed reclaiming,  by  inverting  about  six  rods  and  spreading  a  light  dress- 
ing of  compost  manure,  and  sowed  grass-seed  about  the  last  of  May : 
this  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  both  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  hay  to  the  present  time.  The  next  year,  I  ploughed 
half  an  acre  of  the  hardest  part,  by  attaching  a  plough  to  a  pahr  of 
wheels,  so  that  the  oxen  might  walk  on  the  sward.  This  I  planted 
with  potatoes ;  and  after  they  were  dug,  the  ground  was  leveled  and 
prepared  for  grass,  which  was  sown  on  the  snow  in  March.  The 
jiece  of  land  to  which  I  would  ask  your  attention,  contains  one  acre. 
In  the  winter  of  1839, 1  cleared  the  wood  and  bushes,  and  have 
since  kept  the  sprouts  down  by  mowing.     In  August,  1843, 1  hired 
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it  dug  over  and  laid  level,  (the  stamps  and  hassocks  thrown  back) 
for  twenty  dollars.  Such  of  the  roots  and  hassocks  as  became  dry, 
I  burned ;  the  others  were  carted  home  for  fuel,  when  the  meadow 
became  frozen.  The  fuel  p^dd  for  this  part  of  the  labor.  I  then 
covered  it  with  a  loamy  gravel  one  inch,  which  took  one  hundred 
and  fifty  loads ;  which  took  five  days'  labor  of  t^o  men  and  two 
yoke  of  oxen.  The  work  was  done  in  winter,  when  there  was  two 
feet  of  snow  on  the  ground,  too  deep  for  other  labor.  I  then  applied 
a  light  dressing  of  manure,  and  sowed  the  grass-seed  April  15.  The 
crop  was  cut,  the  first  year,  about  the  last  of  August,  and  yielded 
one  and  a  half  tons,  worth  $15  per  ton ;  the  second  year,  three  tons 
of  prime  quality,  worth  $20  per  ton :  the  present  season,  two  and  a 
half  tons,  worth  $15  per  ton.  The  expenses,  as  near  as  I  can  esti- 
mate, are  as  follows : 

Taming,  $20  00 

Gravelling,  10  00 

Manure,  10  00 

Grass-seed — one  peck  herds,  one  bushel  red-top,  1  50 

41  60 


Crops — ^Rrst  year,  IJ  tons,  at  $15,  22  50 

Second"    8     «  20,  60  00 

Third    "    2i    "  16,  37  50 

120  00 
Deduct  for  cutting  and  making,  $2  per  ton,  14  00 

106  00 
TourSy  respectfully, 

JAMES  MARSH. 
Danvers,  October  let,.  1846. 

P.  S.  I  have  been  improving  my  low  grounds  for  fifteen  years, 
and  have  more  than  quadrupled  my  crop  of  English  hay.  I  know 
of  no  labor  that  yields  a  more  certain  return.  I  think  (where  the 
ground  is  not  too  rough)  inverting  the  sod  and  spreading  a  light 
coat  of  gravel,  manuring  and  seeding  down  to  grass,  yield  much  the 
greatest  profit  for  the  labor.  J.  M. 
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EDWIN  M.  STONE'S  LETTER. 

To  the  Committee  on  Meadow  and  Swamp  Land: 

Gentlemen, — If,  in  your  judgment,  it  comports  with  the  objects 
of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  I  should  like,  through  you,  to 
urge,  briefly,  upon  the  attention  of  farmers,  a  subject  which,  for 
several  years,  has  been  one  of  increasing  interest  to  me,  and  consti- 
tuting, in  my  yiew,  a  most  important  department  of  agriculture.  I 
mean  the  reclaiming  of  meadow  and  ewamp  land. 

At  what  time  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  subject  in  Essex 
County,  I  am  without  means  of  determining ;  but  it  is  now  something 
more  than  forty  years  since  the  late  Benj.  T.  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Mar- 
blehead,  tested  the  utility  of  reclaiming  wet  lands  by  ditching,  cover- 
ing with  gravel,  &c.  He  owned  four  or  five  acres  of  this  kind  of 
land,  that  produced  grass  of  so  poor  quality  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
mowing.  This  same  land,  after  being  drained  and  suitably  prepared, 
yielded  from  three  to  four  tons  of  good  hay  per  acre.  Mr.  Reed's 
experiment  attracted  attention,  and  doubtiess  was  instrumental  in 
promoting  similar  improvements  elsewhere.  Many  years  ago,  the 
bte  Peter  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  reclamed  a  piece  of  meadow  land 
with  &  success  that  won  the  admiration  of  his  neighbors,  and  that  in- 
duced others  to  engage  in  ^^Peterizing*^  their  bogs,  as  the  process 
was  finmiliarly  denominated.  Since  then,  the  practice  has  been  ex- 
tensively adopted. 

This  work  has  not,  however,  been  pursued  to  the  degree  its  impor- 
tance warrants.  There  are  still,  in  this  county,  thousands  of  acres 
of  meadow  and  swamp  land  in  their  primitive  state.  This  land,  now 
comparatively  worthless,  would,  if  reclaimed,  be  highly  valuable.  I 
have  in  my  mind  at  this  moment,  a  tract  for  which  the  owner  would 
not  now  accept  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  that  a  few  years  ago 
was  worth  not  more  than  fifteen  dollars.  I  believe  no  land  remu- 
nerates labor  so  well.  An  occasional  dressing  of  gravel  or  sand,  to 
keep  down  the  foul  grasses,  and  a  thin  coating  of  manure  once  in 
tiiree  years,  wiU,  in  common  seasons,  ensure  an  abundant  crop  of 
English  hay. 

While  the  value  of  such  land,  when  reclaimed,  is  acknowledged  by 
all,  some  fieumers  object  to  the  improvement  on  the  ground  of  expense. 
They  say  that  the  labor  of  reclamation  costs  so  much,  that  they  feel 
compelled  to  sacrifice  their  preferences  at  the  shrine  of  prudence. 
Bat  this  objection  loses  ita  weight,  when  it  is  considered  that  farmers 
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may  do  most  of  this  work  within  themselves,  and  at  times  when  their 
teams  are  not  reqmrod  for  other  service.  Bcddes,  much  of  the 
swamp  land  in  this  county,  has  been,  at  a  remote  period,  covered 
with  a  heavy  growtii  of  pine,  and  the  fuel  raised  from  beneath  the 
surface,  will,  in  most  instances,  remunerate  the  expense  incurred. 
Such  has  been  the  fact  in  several  cases  in  my  own  neighborhood. 
My  neighbor,  Mr.  Sullivan  Brown,  who  has  this  year  raised  a  fine 
crop  of  com  and  potatoes  on  land  that  two  years  ago  was  mere  bog, 
informs  me  that  the  entire  cost  of  reclmmmg  it  has  been  defrayed 
by  the  wood  obtained. 

Another  consideration  by  which  I  would  urge  this  kind  of  improve- 
ment, is  SedUh.  If  "time  is  money,"  so  is  health.  The  salubrity 
or  insalubrity  of  a  neighborhood  or  town  will  always  affect  the  value 
of  landed  property.  Whatever,  therefore,  renders  a  place  more 
healthy,  makes  it  more  attractive  for  habitation,  and  consequently  in- 
creases the  value  of  real  estate.  This  fact  is  wortliy  the  attention 
of  all,  and  especially  of  those  inhabiting  towns  through  which  pass 
the  iron  arteries  centering  in  Boston.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Me- 
tropolis is  every  year  impelling  hundreds  of  its  business  men  to  seek 
homes  for  their  &milies,  during  the  summer  months,  in  the  country, 
and  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
fiu^ilities  of  railroads  make  it  nearly  as  convenient  for  a  merchant 
doing  business  on  Long  wharf  to  reside  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  the 
country,  as  to  live  at  the  south  or  west  ends  of  the  city ;  and  in  se- 
lecting a  reeidence,  its  healthiness  will  determine  the  choice. 

Much  of  the  summer  sickness  in  the  country,  is  attributiable  to  an 
impure  atmosphere  produced  by  the  miasma  of  meadows  and  swamps. 
Draining  aad  culture  will,  of  oeurse,  in  all  such  cases,  remove  this  cause 
of  disease.  This  truth  has  been  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  north 
parish  in  Beverly.  Formerly^  fevont  aad  other  forms  of  summer  and 
autumnal  disease,  previdled  extensively  every  season.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  the  recliuming  of  meadows  and  swamps  was  commenced, 
and  up  to  the  present  time,  betwoen  thirty  and  forty  acres  have  been 
converted  into  productive  land.  The  eflFect  has  been  wonderful. 
During  ten  years  past,  not  a  case  of  malignant  fever  has  originated 
in  those  neighborhoods,  formerly  so  rickly ;  and  the  parish  has  become 
one  of  the  most  healthy  places  in  the  State.  Last  year,  but  four  deaths 
occurred  in  a  population  of  about  seven  hundred — three  infants  and  one 
adult  aged  86  years.    Indeed,  there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  Common- 
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wealth,  that  I  can  now  more  confidently  recommend  for  a  residence, 
on  the  score  of  salubrity.  What  has  been  effected  here^  may  be 
effected  elsewhere,  by  a  similar  process ;  and  I  respectfully  submit  to 
land  owners  in  sickly  neighborhoods,  whether  the  work  is  not,  in  every 
pomt  of  view,  worthy  of  more  general  prosecution. 

Last  year,  in  a  report  by  the  Society's  Committee  on  Meadow  and 
Swamp  Land,  a  scientific  and  practical  survey  of  the  meadows  of  the 
county  was  recommended.  Such  a  survey,  thoroughly  executed, 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  farming  interest,  and  reflect  do- 
served  credit  on  the  Society. 

Very  respectfully, 

Yours,  &c., 

EDWIN  M.  STONE. 
Beverly,  September  80th,  1846. 


SAMUEL  C.  PITMAN»S  STATEMENT. 

To  ike  Cammittee  on  Meadow  and  Swamp  Land: 

Gentlemen, — The  swamp  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention, 
is  composed  in  part  of  muck  and  part  of  sandy  clay  soil,  and  contains 
ten  acres  and  twelve  rods.  In  the  year  1839,  the  first  year  I  came 
to  live  on  the  ferm,  and  by  tihe  way,  the  first  year  of  turning  my 
attendon  to*^farming, — this  land  was  so  thickly  covered  with  brush, 
brake  and  briars,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  a.  man  could  walk 
through  it.  A  few  years  previous  to  this,  it  contained  a  heavy  growth 
of  hard  wood.  In  August,  1840,  I  had  the  brush  and  brake  cut 
and  burned.  In  June,  1841, 1  commenced  pulling  the  stumps,  which 
averaged,  large  and  small,  five  hundred  to  the  acre.  One  hired  man 
with  myself  and  one  yoke  of  oxen,  cleared  about  three  acres  in  twen- 
ty days.  The  last  part  of  summer  and  fall,  I  cleared,  ditched  and 
ploughed,  tiie  remainder.  I  would  here  state  that  I  made  use  of  a 
strong  purchase — consisting  of  tackle  and  fall,  to  remove  the  stumps : 
I  supposed  my  purchase  with  one  yoke  of  oxen,  would  move  one 
hundred  tons.  The  expense  of  pulling  the  stumps,  reckoning  my 
own  time  at  one  dollar  per  day,  and  the  oxen  at  fifty  cents  per  day, 
I  estimate  to  have  been  $175.  In  1842, 1  planted  about  ono  half 
the  land  with  com  and  potatoes,  and  had  a  very  fair  crop  of  each. 
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The  other  part  or  half,  was  so  full  of  brake-root,  that  I  could  not 
Avork  it ;  in  order  to  get  rid  of  which,  I  let  the  land  lay  until  after 
haying,  when  I  gathered  the  brake-root  into  large  heaps  and  burned 
them.  In  1843,  ploughed  and  planted  part  with  potatoes,  and  sowed 
part  with  barley.  In  1844,  ploughed  and  sowed  part  with  oats,  which 
I  cut  for  fodder.  The  other  part  I  planted  with  potatoes.  After 
getting  off  the  oats  in  August,  ploughed  and  sowed  with  herds  grass 
and  red  top  about  six  acres.  In  1845,  ploughed  and  sowed  with 
oats  three  acres ;  planted  one  acre  with  potatoes,  six  acres  being  in 
grass ;  all  this  year  bearing  heavy  crops.  In  August,  ploughed  and 
sowed  with  herds  grass  and  red  top  the  three  acres  which  were  in 
oats.  The  present  year,  1846,  ploughed  and  sowed  with  barley  and 
grass  seed  one  acre  in  April ;  cut  in  July,  a  heavy  crop  of  barley. 
From  the  nine  acres  in  grass,  I  think  I  can  safely  estimate  an  average 
of  two  tons  good  hay  per  acre.  I  have  used  very  little  manure  on 
any  part  of  it,  and  some  parts  nothing  more  than  a  light  sprinkling 
of  ashes  when  seeded  down  to  grass. 

The  expense  attending  the  whole  improvement,  over  the  usual  la- 
bor on  common  tillage  lands,  I  estimate  thus : 

Cutting  down  brush, 

Pulling  stumps, 

Hauling  off  do., 

Extra  team  and  labor  ploughing, 

Expense  of  apparatus  for  pulling  stumps, 

$325 

The  amount  of  fuel  obtained  from  the  stumps,  I  calculate  was  worth 
to  me  all  the  expense  of  pulling  them  out,  which,  deduct  175  from 
325,  leaves  150  or  $15  per  acre.  I  certainly  think  the  crop  of  hay 
last  year,  more  Uian  balanced  the  account  between  me  and  the  swamp. 

I  will  cheerfully  explain  the  method  I  used  in  pulling  the  stumps, 
to  any  one  wishing  to  try  the  experiment. 

I  have  thus  given  you  as  correct  and  det^led  a  statement  as  my 
time  at  present  will  permit,  and  submit  the  same. 

Respectfully, 

SAMUEL  C.  PITMAN. 
Woodside  Farm,  Lynn,  September  14th,  1846. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  on  Farms,  (con- 
nsting  of  Moses  Newell,  Hobart  Clark,  Erastus  Ware,  Christopher 
How,  and  Jacob  Brown,)  Bbpobt  : 

That  but  one  farm  has  been  entered  for  premium.  This  was  by 
Mr.  Jonas  Holt,  of  Andover,  who  made  application  for  a  premium 
the  last  year,  and  was  awarded  a  gratuity  only.  A  majority  of  the 
Committee  examined  this  farm  in  July  and  September,  and  were  more 
particular  in  their  observations  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
£arm,  than  they  probably  would  have  been,  had  it  not  been  examined 
by  an  able  and  experienced  Committee,  the  year  preceding.  Tour 
Comnuttee  concur  in  the  remarks  made  by  their  predecessors,  as  to 
the  character  of  this  farm,  and  generally  as  to  the  improvement  of 
it,  and  have  but  very  little  to  add  to  what  has  heretofore  been  stated. 
Mr.  Holt  has  done  most  of  the  work  of  his  farm  with  his  own  hands. 
He  has  had  good  success  in  obtaining  grass  from  his  low  peat  land, 
where  nothing  grew  before.  He  is  cultivating  the  various  kinds  of 
firuit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  grapes,  &c.,  with  a 
fair  promise  of  success.  This  farm  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
present  proprietor's  family  from  the  first  settlement  of  Andover,  and 
it  b  believed  that  if  some  of  his  grandfathers  could  now  take  a  peep 
at  it,  they  would  think  considerable  work  had  been  done  by  some- 
body. 

Tour  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Holt  is  entitled  to  much 
credit,  for  sKll,  perseverance  and  economy,  in  the  management  of  his 
&rm,  and  unanimously  recommend  the  second  premium  of  twenty 
dollars  to  be  p^d  to  him. 

For  further  particulars  in  regard  to  this  farm,  reference  is  to  be 
had  to  Mr.  Holt's  statement,  which  accompanies  this  report. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 
For  the  Committee,  by 

HOBART  CLARK. 
Andover,  November  16th,  1846. 
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JONAS  HOLT'S  STATEMENT- 

To  the  Committee  on  Farms  : 

Gentlemen, — ^During  the  last  five  years,  I  have  subdued  ten 
acres  of  rough  bush  pasture,  which  is  very  stony.  I  have  built  fifly 
rods  of  good  stone  wall,  and  have  set  one  hundred  and  fifty  trees 
this  year,  and  have  also  ploughed  five  acres  of  my  pasture,  three  af 
which  I  have  sown  with  rye;  the  cost  of  which  was  as  follows : 
Ploughing  three  and  a  half  days,  myself,  oxen  and  boy ; 

My  own  work,  at  $1  00  per  day, 

Oxen,  1  00      " 

Plough,  50      *^  • 

Boy,  50      " 

Four  bushels  of  rye,  at  90  cents  per  bushel. 

Sowing  and  harrowing, 

Making  the  whole  expense,  $18  10 

This  is  s(;wn  for  early  feed,  and  to  subdue  the  bushes.  The  feed 
Mnll  not  pay  more  than  half  the  expense  of  ploughing  and  sowing, 
but  bushes  cannot  be  subdued  without  time,  and  it  is  better,  I  think, 
to  get  half  pay  than  to  let  the  ground  lie  fallow. 

My  crops,  this  year,  are  but  partly  harvested.  I  sowed  one 
bushel  and  three  pecks  of  barley,  and  harvested  mneteen  bushels  and 
one  peck  from  three  quarters  of  an  acre.  Sowed  three  bushels  of 
oats;  these  are  not  all  threshed.  Planted  eight  quarts  of  white 
beans ;  have  harvested  about  two  thirds  of  them,  and  have  six  bushels. 
I  have  thirty-six  acres  in  mowing  and  tillage.  Five  acres  and  one 
half  have  been  tilled  this  year,  viz :  One  and  one  half  in  com,  one  and 
one  half  in  potatoes,  one  acre  of  beans,  and  of  com  for  fodder ;  one 
do.  fallow,  which  I  have  seeded,  the  first  of  September,  with  grass, 
and  half  an  acre  of  trees. 

I  have  made  sixty  loads  of  compost  manure,  this  season,  in  the 
following  manner:  Heap  No  1.  Twenty  loads  of  muck,  twelve  do. 
of  loam  dug  up  by  the  wall,  six  do.  of  bam  yard  manure,  two  do.  of 
peat  ashes.  No.  2.  Eight  loads  of  muck,  one  cow  that  died,  two 
loads  of  ashes,  and  four  bushels  of  refuse  or  dirty  salt.  No.  3. 
Bushes  and  roots,  with  the  gravel  attached,  bumed ;  five  loads.  No. 
4.  Loam  mixed  with  the  wash  of  the  sink :  twenty  loads  of  this  I 
have  used,  and  the  other  forty  I  intend  to  spread  on  the  grass  this 
fall.  I  have  also  the  manure  in  the  hog  and  bam  yards,  probably 
near  fifly  loads. 
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Since  ilie  sixth  of  April,  I  h&ye  hauled  ninety  loads  of  small  stoner , 
and  blasted  rocks  four  days.  I  have  cut  twenty-five  tons  of  English 
hay,  four  or  five  tons  of  meadow  hay,  and  two  tons  of  rowen. 

Expense  of  labor :  One  man,    3  months,  at  S12  60,  937  50 

One  man,  14  days,  at  75  cents,  10  50 

One  man,  10  days,  at  80  cents,  8  00 

One  man,    5  days,  at  81,  6  00 

One  boy,  14  days,  8  50 

$64  50 
I  have  sold  two  loads  of  hay,  one  at  12,  and  the  other 

at  $15  per  ton,  amounting  to  88  16 

Summer  apples,  peaches  and  vegetables,  12  00 

$50  00 
I  have  yet  to  sell,  several  tons  of  hay,  and  twenty  barrels  of  ap- 
ples, besides  beans  and  garden  vegetables, 

A  more  full  account  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  can  be  given, 
when  the  com  and  potatoes  are  harvested."^ 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMBS  HOLT. 
Andover,  October  1st,  1846. 


ON  STEERS. 

The  Committee  to  examine  and  award  the  premiums  on  Steers, 
ask  leave  to  Report: 

That  but  one  pair  of  steers  was  offered  for  premium ;  a  pair  of  the 
Durham  breed,  two  years  old,  by  Benjamin  Poore,  from  the  Indian 
Hill  Farm,  West  Newbury.     They  were  large,  well-formed,  fine 

*  By  Utter  of  NoTember  21  at,  1846,  from  Mr.  Uolt,  we  learn  that  be  raised  eighty-threa 
boshela  of  ears  of  com  from  ooe  acre,  and  one  bandred  and  fifty  bnshelt  of  potatoea  on 
h»  Una,  forty  bnsbela  of  French  tnmipfi  thirty  bosbele  of  round  tomipt,  twenty-stren 
baahela  of  sugar  beets,  ten  bushels  of  onions,  and  a  aopply  of  garden  Togctables  for 
family  ufe* 
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looking  animals,  and  the  Committee  have  awarded  to  Mr.  Poore,  the 
first  premium  for  two  year  old  steers,  of  six  dollars. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
For  the  Committee, 

FREDERICK  HOWES. 
Lynn,  October  1st,  1846. 


ON  BULLS. 

The  Committee  on  BuUs  (present— S.  Low,  H.  Ayer,  N.  Harris, 
R.  A.  Merriam,  and  F.  Alley)  Report: 

That  only  two  ammals  of  this  description  were  presented.  One 
by  J.  H.  Cogshall,  of  Lynn,  half  Durham  and  half  Ayrshire  ;  one 
by  John  Mason,  of  Salem,  native  breed. 

Neither  of  these  animals,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  were 
worthy  of  the  first  premium. 

They  awwrd  for  Mr.  Cogshall's  buU^  the  second  premium  of  $6 
«  For  Mr.  Mason's  bull,    the  third         "        of    4 

It  was  a  subject  of  regret  with  the  Committee,  that  so  few  animals 
of  this  class  were  presented  at  the  Show,  when  there  are  so  many  well 
worthy  of  approbation,  that  might  have  been  brought  forward.  Your 
Committee  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  the  raising  of  our  na- 
tive breed  of  cattle  should  be  encouraged  within  the  County,  in  pre- 
ference to  imported  animals,  believing  them  much  better  adapted  to 
the  climate.  For  working  oxen,  none  can  be  found  superior  to  our 
native  breed.  And  when  the  expense  of  keeping  is  properly  taken 
into  view,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  milch  cows  can  be  found 
superior  to  our  native  breed.  If  then  you  would  have  oxen  and  cows 
of  best  quality,  you  must  be  particular  in  selecting  and  raising  the 
best  bulls ;  and  when  raised,  not  backward  in  exhibiting  them. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

SOLOMON  LOW,  Chairman. 
Lynn,  October  1st,  184G. 
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ON  FAT  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle  (present — W.  Merrill  of  Danvers, 
Jesse  Sheldon  of  Beverly,  C.  H.  Holmes  of  Topsfield,  and  Joseph 
Newell  of  West  Newbury)  Report  : 

That  one  pair  of  cattle  were  presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Towne,  of 
Topsfield.  These  cattle  had  done  the  work  on  a  farm  of  more  than  ^ 
one  hundred  acres,  and  had  received  no  extra  feed  for  the  purpose  of 
&ttemng  them.  They  were  in  very  good  condition,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  had  done  extraordinarily  well  for  their 
feed.  The  Committee  could  not  place  them  in  the  first  class  of  fat 
cattle ;  but  they  recommend  sax  award  of  ten  dollan  to  their  owner, 
ibr  the  pair  of  cattle. 

For  the  Committee, 

WINGATE  MERRILL. 
Lynn,  October  1st,  1846. 


ON  THE  DAIRY. 

The  Conumttee  on  the  Diury  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned 
th^n,  and  Report  : 

That  only  three  samples  of  June  butfer  were  offered  for  examinar 
tion,  one  of  which  was  not  entitled  to  a  premium,  as  no  statement  was 
made  of  the  produce  from  first  of  June  to  ninth  of  July,  as  required 
by  the  rules  of  the  Society.     Six  samples  of  September  butter  were 
entered,  three  of  which  were  unaccompanied  by  the  required  state- 
ment of  the  quantity  made  from  twentieth  of  May  to  twentieth  of 
September. 
The  Committee  award  tiie  premittms  as  follows : 
For  June  butter ; 
To  Jonathan  Berry,  of  Afiddleton,  1st  premium,      $10 
To  Esra  Dodge,       of  Wenham,      2d       "  8 

For  September  butter; 
To  AUen  W.  Dodge,    of  Hamilton,      1st  premium,  $10 
ToGeorge  W.Dodge,  of  Wenham,       2d       "  8 
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To  Jonathan  Berry,  of  ACddleton,      8d  premium,     $6 
To  John  K.  Cole,     of  Topsfield,       4th      "  Colman'i 

European  Agriculture. 

Per  order  of  tim  Committee, 

GEORGE  HOOD,  Chairman. 
Lynn,  October  1st,  1846. 


JONATHAN  BERRY'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  iJommittee  on  the  Dairy : 

Gentlemen, — I  present  for  your  inspection^  one  pot  of  June  but- 
ter, containing  twenty-seven  lbs.,  being  a  specimen  of  two  hundred 
and  fifky-four  lbs.,  made  between  the  first  of  June  and  ninth  of  July, 
from  six  cows  and  a  two  year  old  heifer.  Also,  two  boxes  of  Sep- 
tember butter,  containing  twenty-seven  lbs.,  being  a  specimen  of  six 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  lbs.,  made  between  the  twentidih  of  May 
and  twenty-seventh  of  September,  from  the  same  cows.  Their  feed 
has  been  common  pasture  until  August,  since  then  green  com  fod« 
der  until  September  9th ;  from  which  time  two  t[uarts  of  meal  has 
been  allowed  to  each  cow  per  day. 

Process  of  making. — ^^The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  where  it 
stands  from  forty^ight  to  seventy-two  hours.  It  id  then  sldmmed, 
and  the  cream  put  into  pails  and  set  in  a  vault  prepared  for  th^t  pur- 
pose. We  chum  once  a  week.  The  buttcMnilk  is  worked  out  by 
hand,  and  the  butter  salted  to  Buit  the  taste. 

Brespectfully  yours, 

JONATHAN  BERRY. 
Middleton,  September  SOth,  184&. 


EZBA  DODOE'S  BTAtTAIENT. 

To  (he  'Committee  on  M  Dairy  t 

Gentlemen. — ^I  present  for  yotur  inspection,  one  pot  of  June  but- 
ter, contfuning  SO  lbs.,  being  a  8a;mple  of  76  lbs.,  made  between  the 
first  of  June  and  July  9th,  from  fotir  cows*    Their  feed  was  a  com- 
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mon  pasture.  The  process  of  making  was,  to  strain  the  milk  into 
tin  pans,  in  irhich  it  stands  forty-eight  hours ;  chum  once  a  week, 
and  use  seven-eighths  of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter. 

EZRA  DODGE. 
Wenham,  September  30th,  1846. 


ALL£N  W.  DODGE'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Dairy : 

GENTLB^ifiN, — ^1  present  for  your  inspection,  a  pot  of  June  butter, 
of  25  lbs.;  also  a  box,  containing  26  lbs.  of  September  butter,  being 
a  specimen  of  1164  lbs.  made  since  the  20th  of  May.  This  butter 
was  made  from  the  milk  of  thirteen  coW,  all  of  native  breed.  Their 
feed,  till  the  tenth  of  August,  was  pasturing  only,  with  the  run  of  a 
few  mowing  lots :  since  that  time  they  have  been  fed  once  a  'day 
with  green  com  fodder,  raised  for  this  purpose. 

ProeeBS  of  making. — The  milk  is^trained  into  tin  pans  and  placed 
in  a  cool  cellar ;  when  the  cream  is  sufficiently  risen,  it  is  skimmed 
off  and,  in  the  warm  weather,  placed  in  a  well,  about  twenty-four 
hours  before  churning,  to  become  cool.  We  chum  once  a  week,  and 
never  rinse  the  butter  with  water  in  the  chum.  The  butter  is  freed 
from  butter-milk  by  thorough  working  with  the  hands,  and  is  salted 
to  suit  the  taste.  The  following  day  it  is  again  worked  over  and 
weighed.  We  use  the  ground  rock  salt.  The  June  butter  has  a 
small  quantity  of  loaf  sugar  and  saltpetre  added  to  it,  to  aid  in  pre- 
serving it.  From  the  above  cows,  we  have  also  used  milk  for  nine 
in  tiie  family. 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE. 

Hamilton,  September  28tii,  1846. 


6£0AG£  W.  DODGE'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  DtAryt 

Geittlemen, — ^I  present  for  your  inspection,  two  boxes  of  Sep- 
tember batter,  contuning  26  lbs.,  being  a  specimen  of  892  lbs.  made 
between  the  twentieth  of  May  and  twentieth  of  September.  This 
butter  was  made  from  the  milk  of  six  cows,  one  of  which  was  farrow;. 
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ike  milk  of  tmother  we  did  not  use  for  five  or  aix  weeks  after  the 
twentieth  of  May,  and  we  have  used  the  milk  of  one  cow  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  family. 

Process  of  making^ — ^The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  where  it 
stands  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  according  to  the  weather. 
It  is  then  skimmed,  and  the  cream  is  put  in  tin  psdls,  which  stand 
upon  the  ceUar  bottom.  We  chum  twice  a  week.  The  butter-milk 
is  worked  out  by  hand.  The  butter  is  never  washed ;  it  is  salted 
one  ounce  to  the  pound.  A  little  salt  is  put  in  the  cream  pails,  and 
the  cream  stirred  at  the  times  of  addition. 

The  cows  have  been  kept  in  a  poor  pasture,  and  have  been  fod- 
dered at  night  in  the  bam  through  the  season,  either  with  hay,  grass 
or  com  fodder. 

Tours  respectfully, 

G.  W.  DODGE. 

Wenham,  October  1st,  1846. 


JOHN  K.  COLE'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Dairy: 

GflNTLEMBN, — ^The  process  of  making  the  accompanying  butter 
was  as  follows:  The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans ;  it  stands  from 
<turtyH9iz  to  forty-ei^t  hours,  when  the  cream  is  taken  off.  It  is 
ttien  put  mto  a  tin  can  and  in  a  cool  place,  till  it  is  cfaumed,  which 
is  about  three  days.  The  butter-milk  is  tiien  drawn  off  aad  the  but- 
ter rinsed  with  a  pail  of  cold  water.  It  is  then  taken  from  the  chum 
and  worked  over,  and  salted  to  suit  the  taste,  with  rock  salt.  It  is 
then  deposited  in  a  cool  place,  and  stands  twenty-four  hours,  when  it 
is  again  worked  aad  made  into  balls.  The  specunen  entered  for  pre- 
mium was  made  the  present  month. 

Tours  respectfully, 

JOHN  K-  COLE. 

Topsfield,  September  80th,  1846. 
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ON  WORKING  OXEN. 

The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen  have  attended  to  the  duty  as- 
signed them,  and  Report  : 

That  fifteen  psdr  of  working  oxen  were  entered  for  premium  by 
the  following  persons : 

of  Danvers, 


Naih'l  Felton, 
Jacob  P.  Goodale, 
John  Hathaway^ 
Daniel  P.  King, 
Jacob  Galucia^ 
Edwin  Upton, 
Joseph  Horton, 
Eammn  Spofford, 


of  Salem, 

of  Ipswich, 
of  Andover, 


B.  W.  Crowninshield,  of  Topsfield, 
Joseph  Towne,  " 

Moses  PettingUl,  " 

Franklin  Alley, 
Daniel  D.  Clark, 
Joseph  Hathaway, 


of  Lynn, 

i6 


one  psdr,  7  years  old, 

((  *j  a 

a         5  « 

did  not  appear. 

one  pair,  7  years  old, 
u        *j        u 

"  6  " 
a  8  " 
a         Q         u 

did  not  appear, 
did  not  appear, 
one  pair,  7  years  old, 


did  not  appear, 
of  MarWehead,  one  pair,  6  years  old. 
The  power  and  movement  of  the  cattle  were  tried  with  a  load  of 
5000  lbs.  in  a  wagon  weighing  1700  lbs.— total  6700  lbs.  As  before 
stated,  only  ten  pair  were  tried,  and  one  pair  of  them  was  excluded 
from  their  age,  (8  years)  not  entitling  their  owner  to  competition  for 
the  premiums.  After  duly  considering  the  action,  size  and  strength 
of  the  other  nine  pair,  with  reference  to  their  respective  ages,  the 
Committee  award 

To  John  Hathaway,  of  Danvers,  the  first  premium,  $10 
To  Jacob  Galucia,    of  Salem,     the  second   ^^  7 

To  Joseph  Horton,   of  Ipswich,  the  third      "  6 

The  pair  bebnging  to  B.  W.  Crowninshield,  appeared  remarkably 
wdl,  and  the  Committee  recommend  a  gratuity  of  Cohnan's  Euro* 
petn's  Agriculture,  for  their  excellence.  The  most  of  those  offered 
did  well — ^many  of  them  so  well  as  to  render  it  rather  difficult  to  de* 
eide  which  did  best. 

All  which  is  respectfully  subnutted, 

JACOB  BROWN,  Chairman. 
Lynn,  October  1st,  1846. 
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ON  FRUITS,  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  Report  : 

That  the  exhibition  of  frmts  tins  year,  has  exceeded,  in  variety 
and  interest,  any  previous  one  held  by  the  Society,  and  that  the 
specimens  presented  were  generally  fine  and  well  grown. 

The  contributions  firom  J.  S.  Cabot,  J.  M.  Ives,  Robert  Manning, 
William  Steams,  of  Salem ;  Andrew  Dodge,  of  Wenham ;  M.  Pet- 
tingill,  of  Topsfield ;  Ebenezer  Brown,  John  B.  Johnson,  Joshua 
Webster,  James  Oliver,  and  others,  of  Lynn ;  contdned  many  beao- 
tiful  fruits.  There  were  contributors  of  good  specimens  in  smaller 
quantities :  we  noticed  very  large  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme  pears  from 
J.  N.  Saunderson;  Chelmsford  do.,  weighing  18  ounces,  from  Reuben 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Lewis ;  seedling  peaches,  of  fSedr  size  and  flavor, 
from  Mddleton,  and  Ezra  Johnson,  of  Lynn;  fine  specimens  of  iq>* 
pies  from  Nathan  Breed,  Samuel  Putnam,  Ebenezer  Neal,  J.  Breed 
and  others.  Of  grapes,  the  Black  Hamburgh  from  E.  R.  Mudge, 
and  the  Zinfindel  from  Andrews  Breed,  were  well  grown  and  finely 
colored.  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  of  Brighton,  exhibited  a  variety  of 
fine  fruits ;  and  his  specimens  in  wax  were  generally  admired. 

From  the  endless  variety  of  fruits  now  presented  in  the  catalogues, 
the  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  the  selection  of  a  limited  number  for  a 
smaU  garden.  The  nursery-man  finds  his  profit  in  multiplying  va^ 
rieties,  and  it  is  the  ambition  of  the  amateur  who  cultivates  exten- 
nvely,  to  swell  his  Ust  of  fruits,  by  the  addition  of  every  thing  which 
is  new ;  but  the  small  grower  requires  those  kinds  only  which  by 
their  good  bearing  qualities  and  thrifty  habits  are  likely  to  repay  him 
for  the  labor  and  care  bestowed  in  their  cultivation :  he  should  there- 
fore endeavor  to  select  such  good  kmds  as  are  suitable  for  his  locality 
and  soil.  It  is  well  known  that  some  varieties  flourish  in  a  strong 
loam,  others  in  a  light  and  sandy  soil,  while  a  few,  like  the  Bartlett 
pear  and  the  Baldwin  apple,  seem  at  home  in  every  variety  of  soil  and 
exposure ;  hence  the  conflicting  opinions  of  good  cultivators,  each 
giving  the  correct  results  of  his  own  experience.  Many  kinds  which 
take  a  high  rank  in  the  catalogues  and  which  can  be  recommended 
for  a  large  collection,  are  not  desirable  for  a  small  one,  owing  to  their 
unthrifty  or  unproductive  habits,  or  variable  character ;  while  there 
are  others,  not  strictly  first  rate  in  quality,  yet  so  uniformly  produc- 
tive and  healthy,  that  they  are  not  to  be  neglected  in  a  collection 
however  small. 
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The  exhibition  of  flowers  was  not  largo.  The  exceedingly  hot  and 
dry  season  has  been  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  fine  specimens. 
The  boquets  from  the  ladies  of  Lynn  and  Salem  were  arranged  with 
good  taste.  The  pyramids  of  flowers,  the  ornamental  baskets,  and 
the  grass  boquets  were  beautiful,  and  attracted  much  attention. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Lynn, 
for  their  liberality  in  relinquishing  their  own  annual  exhibition  for  the 
benefit  of  this ;  and  for  their  valuable  aid  in  the  decoration  of  the 
hall,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  tables. 

The  Committee  recommend  the  following  gratmiies: 

Fruits. — R.  Manning,  John  M.  Ives,  Joseph  S.  Cabot  and  Otis 
Johnson,  two  dollars  each;  Ebenezer  Browne,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents; 
G.  W.  Oliver,  J.  Oliver,  M.  PettmgiD,  A.  Dodge  and  R.  Mudge, 
one  dollar  each ;  J.  S.  Sanderson,  J.  Webster,  H.  A.  Breed  and 
W.  Q.  Lake,  seventy-five  cents  each;  Andrews  Breed,  J.  B.  John* 
son,  E.  Johnson,  Nathan  Breed,  Dr.  Nye,  Alfred  Peabody  and  J. 
Ober,  fifty  cents  each;  Samuel  Putnam,  E.  1?.  Dodge,  E.  Neal, 
G.  B.  Holmes,  R.  Johnson,  Isaac  Childs,  D.  N.  Breed,  J.  B.  Gould, 
Joseph  Breed,  Cyrus  Hoten,  Samuel  Tufts,  D.  Moulton,  J.  Berry, 
J.  Daley,  J.  Alley,  8d,  J.  Marsh,  F.  Tudor,  J.  Tuttle,  Isaiah  Breed, 
William  Preston,  J.  Brown  and  Josiah  Newhall,  twenty-five  cents 
eacL 

Flowbrs. — ^Mr.  West,  of  Salem,  pyramidal  boquet,  one  dollar ; 
Hiss  Bowler,  do..  Miss  Brown,  do..  Miss  Eames,  boquet,  Sfiss  In- 
galls,  do.,  and  Miss  Connor,  pyramid  of  flowers,  fifty  cents  each ; 
Mrs.  S.  Newhall,  do.,  Wsa  S.  R.  Ives,  do.,  and  Mrs.  Parsons,  do., 
twenty-five  cents  each;  Mrs.  R.  Mudge,  do.,  fifly  cents. 

YBaRTABLBS. — L.  Wait,  of  Ipswich,  and  Abel  Bumham,  of  Es- 
sex, one  dollar  each;  N.  D.  Chase,  of  Lynn,  William  Coggshall  and 
Josiah  Newhall,  fifty  cents  each ;  Jonas  Holt,  William  Abbott,  A. 
Hill,  William  Mansfield,  Winthrop  Newhall,  Frederic  Needham, 
Samuel  Putnam,  William  Osborne,  J.  P.  Woodman  and  Wm.  P. 
Carlton,  twenty-five  cents  each. 

For  the  Committee, 

OTIS  JOHNSON. 
Lynn,  October  1st,  1846. 
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ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  award  the  prcmiuma  oflFered  by  tibe 
Society  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Nurseries,  have  attended  to  the  duties 
assigned  them,  and  herewith  Report  the  results  of  their  ezamina- 
tions  and  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived : 

Three  applications  only  were  made  to  the  Committee  for  the  pre- 
miums; those  were  by  Messrs.  William  G.  Lake,  of  Topsfield, 
Ephndm  Woods,  of  Salem,  and  James  B.  Cole,  of  Beverly.  The 
nurseries  of  each  of  these  applicants  were  visited  by  some  of  your 
Committee  in  August  and  September  last,  and  the  trees  as  carefully 
examined  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

The  nursery  of  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Lake,  examined  by  the  Committee, 
consists  of  about  three  acres  of  level  land,  well  adapted  by  its  soil 
and  exposure  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  well 
stocked  with  apples,  peaches  and  some  pears.  The  trees  offered  for 
the  Society's  premium  by  Mr.  Lake,  were  about  three  thousand 
peach  trees,  budded  with  several  different  varieties,  in  but  a  small 
proportion  of  which  the  budding  had  been  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Lake's 
trees,  especially  his  peach  and  apple  trees,  appeared  healthy,  vigorous 
and  thrifty,  and  his  ground  to  be  well  cultivated.  His  mode  of  cul- 
tivation and  general  course  of  management  cannot  now  be  related ; 
for,  although  a  statement  from  him  containing  many  particulars  was 
forwarded  in  season  to  a  member  of  your  Committee^  yet  it  is  not 
where  it  can  now  be  made  use  of.^ 

*  Mr.  Lake,  in  a  letter  forwarded  November  iSth,  says :  "  I  have  now  about  one  hundred 
thousand  trees  set  out  in  nursery  rows,  which  1  have  raised  from  the  seed,  which  are  from 
one  to  three  years  old;  among  which  are  some  of  the  rarest  kinds  of  applet,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  cherries,  &c. 

The  part  of  my  nursery  which  was  proposed  for  the  consideration  oi  the  Committee, 
eoDtains  about  four  thousand  peach  trees.  These  trees  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  ld4fi, 
in  the  following  manner :  The  land  was  ploughed  in  1844,  and  planted  with  potatoes  that 
season,  and  no  manure  has  been  put  on  the  ground  since  that  year.  The  peach  stones 
were  laid  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  until  they  had  the  action  of  a  seTere  frost.  I  then 
cracked  the  stones  at  my  leisure,  and  put  them  into  sand,  and  set  them  in  the  cellar  until 
spring.  In  April  I  planted  them  out  in  rows,  three  feet  by  eight  inches,  with  a  light 
coTering  of  earth.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  I  budded  them  with  those  kinds  of 
fruit  which  I  had  found  to  be  of  superior  quality.  The  buds  took  well,  and  the  last  spring 
I  topped  them  down  within  two  inches  of  the  bud,  which  was  set  near  the  ground.  The  lut 
summer  they  have  made  wood  veiy  rapidly.  A  large  portion  of  them  have  grown  seven 
and  a  half  feet  high. 

The  nursery  ground,  which  I  cultivate,  contains  about  seven  acres.  On  this  ground  are 
four  hundred  standard  trees;  among  which  are  about  seventy  kinds  of  fruit,  of  the  choicest 
varieties,  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  best  nurseries  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  these  trees,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  give  any  in- 
fomation  in  ray  possession,  in  relation  thereto.'*  C^r%ncii 
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The  nurseries  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Woods  are  sitoated  in  North  Sa- 
lem ;  and  the  one  visited  by  your  Committee  consbts  of  about  three 
acres  of  rather  mieven  land,  some  portions  of  which  are  gravelly, 
with  ledges.  The  soil  appeared  to  be  well  cultivated  and  free  firom 
weeds,  though  seen  under  somewhat  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
The  stock  here  consists  miunly  of  apples,  pears  and  some  peaches. 
The  apple  and  peach  trees  were  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  had  made 
a  fine  growth :  they  are  all  budded  with  the  most  approved  varieties 
of  firuit,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  the  budding  had  been  a  successful 
operation.  The  trees  offered  by  Mr.  Woods  for  premium  were  apple 
trees  only,  and  in  the  statement  furnished  to  the  Committee,  he  says: 

^^I  have  about  three  thousand  and  sixty  apple  trees,  one  year's 
growth  from  the  bud,  of  the  most  approved  varieties.  The  stocks, 
when  budded,  were  two  or  three  years  from  the  seed — one  and  two, 
mostly  one,  when  they  were  set  out. '  The  soil  is  a  loam  six  to  nine 
inches  deep,  on  a  coarse  gravelly  bottom.  The  ground  was  manured 
when  the  trees  were  set  out,  to  the  amount  of  five  loads  of  common 
bam  yard  manure  to  the  acre,  spread  on  the  surface  and  ploughed 
in.  I  have  hoed  the  ground  as  I  would  in  the  cultivation  of  com 
and  potatoes,  so  as  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds." 

Mr.  Woods  has  also  other  nursery  ground,  well  stocked  with  re- 
markably thrifty  and  fine  pear  and  apple  trees ;  but  as  they  did  not 
come  within  the  Society's  rules  for  premium,  they  were  not  offered 
by  him. 

The  nursery  of  Mr.  James  B.  Cole,  in  Beverly,  contains  about 
two  or  three  acres  of  loamy  soil.  Its  surface  is  level,  and  appears 
well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  nursery.  The  stock  consists  princi- 
pally of  apples,  with  some  pears.  The  apple  trees  were  healthy  and 
thrifty,  and  the  ground  seemed  to  have  been  well  taken  care  of.  The 
trees  offered  by  him  for  premium  were  about  two  thousand  apple  trees. 
Mr.  Cole's  mode  of  cultivating  his  nursery,  and  his  course  of  manage- 
ment will  appear  by  the  following  extract  from  a  statement  furnished 
by  him  to  the  Committee.     He  says : 

"The  apple  trees  are  about  two  thousand  in  number,  one  year  firom 
tiie  bud.  The  stocks,  when  they  were  budded,  were  three  years 
from  the  seed — ^two,  when  they  were  transplanted.  In  the  spring 
of  1844,  they  were  transplated  into  rows,  four  feet  apart,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  from  each  other,  care  being  taken  to  select  those 
of  uniform  size.    In  August  following,  I  budded  them  with  the  best 
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standard  varieties,  principally  of  wmter  fruit.  The  land  was  broken 
up  in  184S,  and  planted  mth  potatoes.  The  soil  is  a  light  loam, 
eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  on  a  fine  gravelly  bottom.  I  have  manured 
it  bat  once,  and  then  to  the  amount  of  three  cords  of  stable  mannre 
to  the  acre.  I  have  hoed  the  ground  as  I  would  in  the  cultivation 
of  com  and  potatoes,  so  as  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds,  Ught,  and  in 
good  condition." 

No  pear  trees  were  exMbited  to  your  Committee  for  prennum.  In 
all  the  nurseries  visited,  the  young  seedling  pears  had  evidenfly  suf- 
fered from  the  effects  of  the  preceding  winter,  and  nearly  all  of 
them,  as  is  almost  unif<»inly  tiie  case  with  young  seedling  pears  from 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September,  had  dropped  the 
quarter  part  of  their  leaves*  The  cause  of  this  disease,  for  such  it 
must  be,  appears  unknown ;  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  a  serious  evil, 
injuring  the  growth  o£  the  tree  ^and  diminishing  its  thriftiness,  and 
be^des,  as  the  bark  will  not  readUy  peel  on  a  tree  thus  deprived  of 
its  leaves,  frequentiy  rendering  it  necessary  to  bud  them  at  too  early 
a  period  of  the  season.  The  discovery  of  the  cause  of  this  disease 
in  pear  trees,  and  thus,  perhaps,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  its 
cure  or  prevention,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  and 
inquiry  of  those  engaged  in  their  cultivation. 

Taking  into  view  aH  the  droumstances,  the  species  of  trees  offered 
for  pemium^  their  growtii,  vigor  and  general  appearance,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  specimens,  the  quality  of  the  soils,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  several  nurseries  examined,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Woods  is  entitied  to  the  first  prenuum  offered  by  the  Society, 
Mr.  Lake  to  the  second,  and  Mr.  C!ole  to  the  third,  and  they  accord- 
ingly award  these  premiums  as  follows,  viz : 

To  Ephraim  Woods,    of  Salem,      the  Ist  premium  of  $10 
To  Wm.  G.  Lake,       of  Topsfield,  tiie  2d        "  8 

To  James  B.  Cole,      of  Beverly,    the  8d        "  Washing, 

ton's  Letters  on  Agriculture. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee, 

JOS.  S.  CABOT. 
Lynn,  October  Ist,  1846. 
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ON  AGRICTTLTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Agricultural  Implements,  hamg  attended  to 
iheir  duty,  respectfully  Bbport  : 

That  four  articles,  only,  were  presented  to  their  attention,  viz :  An 
improved  cultivator,  by  David  Baker,  of  Ipswich ;  two  bee-hives,  by 
W.  H.  Brickett,  of  East  Cambridge,  and  a  harness  to  prevent  cows 
socldng  themselves,  by  James  Porter,  of  Lynn.  The  cultivator  differs 
in  its  construction  from  thosein  common  use,-^having  a  cast-iron  roller, 
irith  elevated  longitudinal  Imes,  preceding  a  row  o!  connected  cast- 
iron  teeth,  that  can  be  graduated  at  pleasure.  The  roller  breaks 
down  and  mangles  the  weeds,  and  the  teeth  following  at  a  suitable 
depdi,  draw  up  their  rootsh— making  thorough  tiie  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  Committee  think  &vorably  of  the  instrtHnent  for  land  free 
from  stones,  and  would  commend  it  to  the  examination  of  fimners ; 
but  the  evidence  required  by  the  rule  of  the  Society,  "of  the  work 
done  by  the  implement  brfore  it  is  exhibited,  and  of  its  having  been 
mej  and  approved  by  some  practical  fSeurmer^''  not  being  before  tiiem, 
the  Gomnuttee  do  not  feel  authorized  to  award  a  prendum. 

The  cultivation  of  bees  has,  of  late  years,  engaged  the  pens  of 
nany  practical  writers,  and  may  unquestionably  be  successfully  pur- 
sued, to  a  certain  extent,  by  every  farmer.  If  more  attention  was 
paid  to  the  production  of  honey,  it  would  find  a  ready  market  and  a 
&ir  remuneration,  and  the  community  would  be  relieved  from  the  use 
of  the  article  now  extenmvely  sold  as  "southern  honey,"  but  which 
18,  in  reality,  a  "northern  manufacture."  No  person  was  present  to 
pcrint  out  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  hives  referred  to.  They 
appeared,  however,  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  bees,  but  the  Commit- 
tee did  not  perceive  in  their  construction  any  improvement  upon  the 
best  kinds  commonly  employed. 

The  Committee  understand  that  many  cows  in  Essex  County  and 
elsewhere,  have  acquired  the  reprehensible  habit  of  milking  them- 
selves. This  practice,  though  indicating  an  appreciation  of  a  lacteous 
ctet,  is  considered  an  unwarrantable  invasion  of  juvenile  rights  and 
imj  prerogatives.  The  harness  exhibited  by  Mr.  Porter,  and  worn 
on  the  occasion  by  his  cow,  will  effectually  suppress  the  evil,  without 
detriment  to  the  reasonable  freedom  of  the  wearer.    It  is  simple  in 
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its  construction,  and  can  be  made  by  any  fEinner,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. It  consists  of  a  headstall  with  a  crupper  attached,  and  a 
band  passing  round  the  body  behind  the  fore-legs,  which  band  is  con- 
nected on  each  side  of  the  neck  with  the  headstall,  by  a  strap.  This 
harness  is  in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  old  fashioned  head-gear 
of  sharp  mdls,  or  to  tying  the  self-depredator  head  and  foot.  The 
Committee  recommend  a  premium  of  three  dollars. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  from  the  small  number  of  articles  exhibited 
on  this  occasion,  that  a  more  extensive  show  in  this  department  could 
not  have  been  made.  The  materials  are  ample,  and  a  moderate  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  those  most  interested,  can,  at  any  time,  render  this 
exhibition  worthy  of  New  England  genius  and  skill.  Nor  is  it  to  bo 
thought  that  agriculture  is  unfavorable  to  invention  and  improvement. 
On  the  contrary,  few  pursuits  afford  a  wider  range  for  their  exercise, 
as  any  one  will  perceive,  who  examines  the  extensive  collections  of 
our  Metropolitan  warehouses.  We  there,  as  well  as  in  the  tool  houses 
of  our  best  farmers,  see  the  fruits  of  Agricultural  Associations.  Un- 
der the  stimulus  they  have  afforded,  the  most  important  implement  of 
a  farm — the  plough — ^has  been  brought  to  a  perfection  not  exceeded 
by  the  longer  experience  of  any  other  country.  Even  the  far-famed 
**  Victoria"  plough,  imported  from  England  as  the  crowning  specimen 
of  British  skill,  has,  upon  fair  trial,  been  fairly  eclipsed  by  the  supe- 
rior execution  of  ploughs  of  Massachusetts  manufacture:  proving, 
that  in  "draught"  as  in  diplomacy,  the  Yankees  are  a  match  for  the 
nation  who,  it  has  been  said,  "goes  abroad  to  be  savage." 

In  promoting  this  work  of  improvement,  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society  has  successfully  shared,  and  the  neat  and  beautifully  formed 
implements  now  everywhere  seen  in  New  England,  contrast  striking- 
ly with  the  uncouth  tools  of  a  past  generation,  or  that  are  still  used 
in  the  southern  section  of  our  country.  It  is  true,  all  inventions  are 
not  improvements,  and  he  would  be  an  unwise  farmer  who  purchased, 
before  trial,  every  implement  claiming  to  be  such.  The  discrimina- 
tion of  a  sound  judgment  is  here  to  be  exercised,  and  the  size  of  the 
farm,  and  the  character  of  crops  cultivated,  should  determine  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  tools  to  be  procured.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, which  can  be  recommended,  as  of  unmistakable  excellence. 
Among  these  are  the  scruffle  hoe,  for  the  cultivation  of  root  crops, 
the  cultivator,  the  roller  (which  any  farmer  can  make)  and  the 
horse-rake.    These  implements  have  all  been  proved,  and  farmers 
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who  possess  neither  (and  there  are  many  such)  will  find  their  pur- 
chase an  economical  investment. 

EDWIN  M.  STONE,  Chairman. 
Lynn,  October  1st,  1846. 


ON  THE  USES  OF  SALT  IN  CULTIVATION. 

Loudon,  in  his  Gardener's  Magazine,  speaking  of  the  Bezi  de  la 
Motte  pear,  says :  "  It  is  truly  surprising  that  a  firuit  said  by  Quin- 
tenne,  an  old  writer,  to  surpass  the  Dogenne  in  flavor,  should  have 
been  so  long  neglected,  as  to  be  but  recently  brought  forward.**  It 
18  to  me  quite  as  strange  that  the  uses  of  salt  have  been  so  long  ne- 
glected in  agriculture.  As  a  manure  it  was  known  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  L,  as  we  find  by  the  learned  Gervase  Mark- 
ham,  who  says  in  his  work  on  husbandry :  ^^  In  all  my  former  relations 
touching  the  bettering  of  ground,  I  do  apply,  as  one  of  my  chiefest 
mgredients,  salt  sand,  salt  weeds,  salt  water,  salt  brine,  and  many 
other  things  of  salt  nature,  as  indeed  as  the  manures  and  maries 
whatsoever  must  either  have  a  salt  qualiiy  in  tiiem ;''  and  again : 
"If  your  ground  lye  farre  from  the  sea,  then  to  every  acre  of  land 
you  shall  take  two  bushels  of  bay  salt,  and  in  such  manner  as  you 
sow  your  wheat,  you  shall  sow  this  salt  upon  the  ground."  Lord 
Bacon,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  having  noticed  the  success  of 
the  Cornwall  farmers,  declares  that  the  "  best  manure  next  to  marie 
is  sea  sand,  which  no  doubt  obtaineth  a  special  virtue  by  the  salt 
water,  as  salt  is  the  first  rudiment  of  life."  A  more  modem  Scotch 
writer  affirms  that  "  the  finest  crops  of  hemp  and  flax  raised  by  the 
Milanese,  are  from  lands  on  which  salt  is  strewed."  The  same  writer 
says :  "As  to  the  proportion  of  salt  to  be  used  on  land,  it  ought  to 
be  according  to  the  nature  of  it ;  cold,  wet,  clayey  land  requiring 
more,  and  loose  soft  sand,  though  it  be  poor,  requiring  less."  In 
Hitt's  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees,  he  asserts,  upon  a  sandy  soil,  nxteen 
bushels  to  be  a  proper  quantiiy  for  one  acre.  "  Twice  only,"  says 
he,  '^  have  I  had  an  opportunity  of  buying  a  few  tons  of  foul  salt^ 
uang  it  both  times  on  a  barley  tilth,  sowing  the  salt  immediately  after 
the  barley ;  the  event  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  verdure  of  the 
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spring  exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.**  **Bfr.  Beck, 
gardener  in  Chorley,  has  constantly  made  use  of  salt  for  thirty  years, 
principally  upon  his  onions,  and  he  has  invariably  found  the  salt  to 
exceed  every  other  kind  of  manure  which  he  has  used  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  his  method  is  to  sow  the  salt  immediately  after  the  seed  is 
covered  in,  using  not  less  than  sixteen  bushels  per  acre."  ^^A  fiur- 
mer  near  Lancaster,  England,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  carting  sdt 
water  to  put  upon  his  dung  whilst  in  the  heap,  before  it  is  taken  to  the 
ground;  and  has  found  that  it  very  much  enriches  the  dung,  and 
makes  it  better  manure.'*  The  following  experiment  illustrating  the 
effect  of  salt  is  related  of  a  Mr.  Seckler,  ^^  who  made  a  little  heap 
of  earth  in  the  midst  of  a  field,  on  the  top  of  which  a  cart-load  of 
refuse  salt  .was  thrown;  the  earth  in  the  heap  itself,  and  (after  its 
removal)  the  earth  under  it,  for  upwards  of  two  feet  deep  to  the 
clay,  was  rendered  so  perfectly  barren,  that  the  most  common  weeds 
would  not  vegetate  in  it :  this  barren  earth,  however,  furnished  the 
richest  dresang  for  the  remainder  of  the  field.  Mr.  Seckler  found 
salt  the  best  preservative  against  the  mildew  in  wheat ;  when  the 
wheat  followed  turnips  mik  salt,  it  escaped  the  mildew,  which  at- 
tacked other  fields  which  were  not  salted."  The  celebrated  farmer, 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  says  of  salt,  that  ^^  like  every  other  excessive 
stimulant,  if  used  in  large  quantities  its  tendency  is  to  destroy  the 
vegetable  substances  with  which  it  comes  ia  contact,  (as  is  the  e£fect 
of  guano)  but  in  moderate  quantities  it  promotes  the  growth  of 
vegetables." 

At  the  present  day,  many  are  turmng  their  attention  to  the  use  of 
this  article  as  a  fertilizer,  as  well  as  a  top-dressing  in  orchards  for  the 
destruction  of  insects.  We  commenced  our  experiments  upon  the 
use  of  salt  and  saline  substances  in  1828,  particularly  with  the  plum 
tree,  and  have  been  successful,  not  only  in  having  good  crops  of  fruit 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  but  also  rendering  (in  connection  with 
clay)  our  soil — ^which  was  naturally  of  a  light  and  sandy  loam,  sub- 
ject to  drou^t— one  of  a  more  retentive  and  prolific  nature.  We 
have  also  used  brine  upon  the  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  for  the 
destruction  of  insects,  with  decided  benefit,  by  dissolving  salt  in  wa- 
ter in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  about  four  gallons.  We  how- 
ever  proportion  this  nuxture  accordmg  to  the  state  of  the  plant ; 
thus,  for  the  gooseberry,  we  applied,  early  in  spring  before  tilie  shoots 
or  leaves  were  at  all  developed,  a  decoction  so  strong  as  to  whiten 
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tlie  branches,  without  any  perceptible  injury  to  the  fruit ;  but  if  de- 
ferred until  the  growth  commences,  we  use  it  much  weaker. 

On  the  effect  of  sea  sand  (so  much  used  in  Cornwall)  we  have 
had  some  little  experience,  haying  in  the  fall  of  1841  drawn  from  the 
shore  eight  to  ten  horse  cart  loads,  and  placed  them  upon  one  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  of  light  sandy  loam ;  it  was  then  spread  over  the  sur- 
bce  and  ploughed  in.  The  spring  following  (April  18th)  we  sowed 
half  a  bushel  of  peach  seed  (the  stones  being  first  cracked)  in  drills. 
These  came  up  well,  and  upon  the  first  week  in  September  following 
we  budded  seyeral  hundreds.  These  averaged  larger  than  any  seed- 
ling I  had  previously  seen ;  many  of  them  measured  an  inch  ihrouj^ 
at  the  butt,  and  this  season  I  have  taken  fruit  from  the  unbudded 
ones,  consbting  of  seventy-five  varieties. 

In  i^|dying  salt  to  the  land,  we  prefer  the  winter  or  towards  the 
spnngj  but  always  prevums  to  the  swelling  of  the  buds.  Our  method 
18  to  spread  it  upon  the  surface,  where  it  remains  until  the  ground 
is  in  a  proper  state  to  work ;  it  is  then  dug  or  ploughed  in. 

I  have,  the  past  season  of  1846,  used  rock-weed  taken  wet  from 
the  ocean,  in  planting  potatoes,  placing  the  weed  in  drills  about  three 
feet  distant,  and  planting  a  set  at  each  end  of  the  weed,  covering  all 
about  four  inches  deep  with  soil,  the  crop  was  good,  entirely  free 
frrai  the  rot  or  wire  worn. 

J.  M.  IVES. 

Salem,  November  23, 1846. 


ON  GRAIN  CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Grain  Crops  respectfully  Report: 
That  Mr.  C.  H.  Holmes,  of  Topsfield,  is  the  only  cltdmant  for  the 
premium  of  the  Socieiy  for  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  culti- 
vating beans.  The  Committee  did  not  on  the  whole  think  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  premium ;  but  recommend  that  for  his  experi- 
ment in  the  cultivation  of  this  article,  and  the  account  of  them  in 
his  communication  to  the  Society,  a  gratuity  of  five  dollars  be  award- 
ed to  him.  They  also  recommend  that  the  following  extract  from 
his  statement  be  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Socieiy. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee, 

F.  HOWES. 
Lynn,  October  1st,  1846. 
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C.  H.  HOLMES'S  STATEMENT. 

It  is  singtilar  that  the  cultivation  of  the  bean  is  not  more  extensiye 
among  Yankee  farmers,  who  generally  have  an  eye  to  their  own  in- 
terest, for  certsflnly  there  is  no  crop  raised  (except  in  the  nei^bor- 
hood  of  a  market)  whicli  yields  so  great  a  profit ; — as  the  bean  is 
adapted  to  every  soil,  yielding  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  and  some- 
times forty  bushels  per  acre,  and  requiring  a  small  outiay  of  manure 
and  labor  to  its  production.  The  small  pea  bean  has  my  preference 
to  all  others,  because  it  produces  more  to  the  acre,  is  not  so  liable  to 
be  fractured  in  threshing,  and  last  but  not  least,  is  worth  twelve  per 
cent,  more  in  the  market.  On  light  lands,  the  bean  acquires  its  pe- 
culiar name  of  btish  hean^  having  all  its  stems  high  and  dry  fr^m  the 
ground,  and  yielding  a  finer  produce  than  on  any  other  soil.  On 
more  fertile  and  heavy  soils,  it  covers  the  whole  ground  with  its  luxu- 
riant vines,  producing  a  large  crop  of  beans  and  straw,  the  latter 
being  worth  about  two  thirds  the  price  of  English  hay,  for  stock  of 
any  kind.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  seed,  it  should  be  either  £edt 
fallowed  or  cultivated  one  year  previously,  and  after  repeated  plou^ 
ings,  four  cords  of  muck  composted  with  one  half  bam  manure,  or, 
what  is  better,  one  sixth  privy  manure,  harrowed  in,  is  sufficient  for 
one  acre.  It  should  then  be  drilled  three  feet  apart,  and  the  beans 
planted  four  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  Two  hoeings,  accompanied 
by  the  cultivator,  are  sufficient.  At  harvest,  the  beans  are  pulled 
and  stacked,  by  placing  a  stake  firmly  in  the  ground,  around  which 
are  thrown  stones  sufficient  to  lay  them  on,  which  should  be  d(me 
with  the  roots  to  the  stake  ?  or,  two  stakes  may  be  firmly  set  in  the 
ground,  and  witiied  a  foot  therefrom,  on  which  the  beans  are  placed 
and  bound  firmly  at  the  top,  and  thus  the  beans  may  remain  for 
weeks,  impervious  to  rains. 

Last  year  I  raised  from  about  five  acres  of  heavy  land,  manured 
with  four  cords  of  muck  compost  or  four  cart  loads  of  peat  ashes  per 
acre,  one  hundred  bushels  of  beans  and  four  tons  of  straw.  This 
year  I  planted  eight  acres  of  light  land,  fall-fallowed,  manured  in  the 
hill  with  privy  compost,  seeded  with  from  three  to  five  beans  per 
hill.  They  grew  with  great  luxuriance,  producing  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  pods  per  hill,  two  on  one  stem.  I 
counted  two  hundred  formed  and  forty-four  unformed  pods  with  from 
five  to  seven  beans  each,  or  about  twelve  hundred  for  one.  In  Au- 
gust,  owing  to  the  unequal  temperature  of  the  weather,  they  were  struck 
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with  ft  mildew  or  rust,  and  instead  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels, 
I  raised  only  fifty-seven  bushels.  Another  piece  of  heavy  land, 
which  I  planted  in  drills,  with  com  in  hills,  shared  the  same  fate, 
producing  only  eight  bushels.  My  whole  crop  amounts  to  sixty-five 
bushels  of  good  beans,  worth  and  engaged  at  two  dollars  per  bushel. 
At  the  last  hoeing  of  the  piece  I  sowed  grass  seed  in  the  intervals, 
which  looks  finely. 

From  several  years'  experience  in  raising  beans,  I  gather  these 
£eu:ts :  That  land  for  beans  should  be  fall-fallowed  or  planted  with 
some  otfier  crop  previously ;  that  the  manure  should  be  broad-cast, 
the  land  planted  in  drills  with  intervals  of  three  feet,  the  stalks  four 
behes  apart  in  drills,  and  the  beans  pulled  and  stacked  before  fully 
ripe,  as  first  mentioned. 

The  whole  cost  of  raising  the  crop  this  year  on  the  eight  acres, 
wu  as  follows : 

Ploughing,  $21 

Manure  and  muck,  and  preparing  the  same,  25 

Pboiting,  26 

Hoeing  and  cultivating,  25 

Pulling  imd  threshing,  12 

Seed,  6 

$115 
Product — 57  bushels  of  beans  at  $2,  $114 

2  tons  of  straw       at    8,  16 

$130 

C.  H.  HOLMES. 
Topefield,  September  30th,  1846. 


ON  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  examining 
CoTOTBRPAKBS,  Carpets  and  Rims,  respectfully  Report  : 
•  That  they  have  witnessed  with  great  satisfaction  the  undiminished 
interest  which  the  ladies  of  the  County  have  taken  tins  year,  in  this 
branch  of  the  exhibition.  It  is  a  source  of  much  encouragement  to 
members  of  the  Society,  and  others  interested  in  its  objects,  that 
while  they  are  zealously  contributing  to  the  elevation  and  improve-  y 
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ment  of  agricultTire  m  the  County,  the  ladies,  upon  whose  snuks  or 
favors  so  much  depends  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  Hfe,  ara  oonr 
tributing  with  the  same  aeai,  by  their  various  ingenuity  and  manual 
skilfuhies  and  dexterity,  to  give  to  the  exhibition  an  equally  hi^  re- 
putation in  that  branch  which  belongs  to  them.  We  believe  the  ex- 
hibition in  this  department  excels  any  former  one,  botii  in  the  number 
of  articles  presented,  and  in  the  superior  style  in  which  they  were 
executed ;  and  we  have  to  regret,  with  former  committees,  that  the 
time  allowed  for  the  examination  is  so  limited.  There  were  about 
fifty  rugs  and  mats  entered  for  premium,  all  of  them  of  choice  and 
excellent  workmanship,  and  entitling  the  makers  to  much  commenda- 
tion, and  we  should  have  been  glad,  had  the  rules  of  the  Society  per- 
mitted, to  have  awarded  several  gratuities  in  addition  to  those  we 
have  awarded. 

There  were  not  so  many  specimens  of  carpeting  as  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  seen,  but  such  as  were  presented  were  very  neat  and 
elegant,  and  we  only  regret  that  we  cannot  particularly  name  them  all. 

The  number  of  counterpanes  was  large  and  most  of  them  were 
made  with  much  taste  and  skill.  The  most  cUfficult  matter  has  been 
in  the  great  variety  presented  to  select  those  which  are  more  particu- 
larly contemplated  by  the  Socieiy  in  their  offer  of  premiums.  We 
have  selected  those  which  seem  to  combine  the  skill  in  the  arrange 
ment  and  in  the  work,  without  particular  regard  to  the  material 

We  have  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Nancy  BaUey,  of  Beverly,  for  Bag  Mats,  the  1st  prem.  $8  00 
Anna  Chamberlain,  Beverly,  Wool  Bug,  2d  prem.  2  00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Butter,  Newburyport,  Cruel  Rug,  gratuity,  1  00 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Oliver,  Rag  Rug,  gratuity,  1  00 

Mrs.  Hannah  P.  Berry,  Danvers,  Yam  Rug,  gratuity,  1  00 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Pratt,  Lynn,  Braided  Mat,  gratuity,  1  00 

Perley  Tapley,  Danvers,  Stair  Carpet,  the  premium,  8  00 

Sally  E.  Sheldon,  Beverly,  Rag  Carpet,  gratuity,  1  00 

Perley  Tapley,  Danvers,  Ingwdn  Carpet,  1st  prenu  6  00 

Mrs.  John  Pearson,  Newbury,  R{^  Carpet,  2d  prem.  S  0^ 

Latty  Pease,  Salem,  a  lady  66  years  old.  Rag  Carpet,  gratuify,  1  00 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Ireson,  Lynn,  Silk  Patch-work  Counterpane,  1st  pFem.4  00 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Berry,  Lynn,  Patch-work  Counterpane,  2d  presa^  2  00 
Lfiss  Lucy  B.  Newhall,  Patch-work  Counterpane,  conteiniAg 

7054  pieces,  gratuity,  1  00 
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Harriet  A.  Goodridge,  Lynn,  a  prl  5  years  old,  Patch-work 
Qmlt,  gratuity,  1  00 

M.  E.  Johnson,  Lynn,  5  years  and  8  months  old.  Counter- 
pane, gratuity,  1  00 

A  young  lady  of  Salem,  Counterpane,  containing  9579  pieces, 
gratuity,  1  00 

Hiss  Matilda  Osgood,  S^bury,  Knit  Quilt,  containing 
1,704,106  stitches,  gratuity,  1  00 

THOMAS  B.  NEWHALL,  1 
GILBERT  TAPLEY,  \  Committe, 

EBENEZER  SWEETSER,  J 

Lynn,  October  Ist,  1846. 


The  Committee  on  Leatheb  asd  Abticles  manufacturbd  thbi» 
fROM,  REPORT,  that  they  respectfully  reconmiend  premiums  and 
gratuities  to  be  awarded  as  follows : 

Samuel  P*  Spofford,  Brogan  Shoes,  1st  premium,  S8  00 

William  S.  Homer,  Brogan  Shoes,  2d  prem.  2  00 

Amoe  Gould,  Thick  Boots,  1st  prem.  3  00 

Wtfdo  Thompson,  Thick  Boots,  2d  prem.  2  00 

J.  Wut  &  Sons,  Calf  Skin  Boots,  1st  prem.    ,  4  00 

CMes  Dickinson,  Calf  Skin  Boots,  2d  prem.  2  00 

Thomas  P.  Richardson,  Gaiter  Boots,  gratuity^  1  00 

Harrison  Newhall,  Ghdter  Shoes,  gratuity,  1  00 

K.  A.  Breed,  Child's  Gaiter  Boots,  gratuity,  1  00 

K.  A.  Breed,  Child's  Gaiter  Shoes,  gratuity,  50 

N.  A.  Breed,  Boy's  Pumps,  gratuity,  1  00 

Nathan  Kimball,  Gaiter  Boots,  gratuity,  1  00 

Nathan  Kimball,  Satin  Slippers,  gratuity,  1  00 

Nathan  Kimball,  Patent  Leather  Slippers,  gratuity,  1  00 

Moses  Spofford,  Shoe  Strings,  gratuity,  60 

For  the  Comnuttee, 

,  FRANCIS  S.  NEWHALL. 

Lynn,  October  1st,  1846. 
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The  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  Mbtals,  Fancy  wobk  and 
OTHEB  Abticles,  recommend  that  gratuities  be  awarded  as  follows : 
Barry  &  Bigelow,  of  Lymi,  House  Papers,  $3  00 

Smith  &  Chamberlain,  Salem,  Jewelry,  2  00 

Thomas  Tennet,  Newburyport,  Surveying  Protractors,  2  00 

Mrs.  D.  Farrington,  Lynn,  Chair  Covering,  60 

James  F.  Nourse,  aged  9  years,  Lynn,  Lamp  Mat,  60 

Miss  E.  H.  Whitney,  Danvers,  Lamp  Mat,  25 

Sarah  E.  Lummus,  Ipswich,  Work  Bag,  25 
Joseph  A.  Potter,  aged  S  years,  Salem,  Artificial  Fruit  and 

Flowers,  1 00 
S.  H.  Moore,  Lynn,  Centre  Table  Basket,  75 
Joseph  Edwards,  Lynn,  Taylors*  Crayons,  60 
Miss  A.  L.  Nourse,  Beverly,  Chair  Covering,  beautifully  wrought,  75 
Laura  S.  Dodge,  Hanulton,  Travelling  Bag,  50 
Mrs.  Twisden,  88  years  old,  Lynn,  Cotton  Shirt,  60 
Lomsa  Lander,  Danvers,  Crayon  Drawings,  75 
Maria  L.  Fowler,  Danvers,  Wrought  Fire  Screen,  25 
Susan  M.  Perley,  Creorgetown,  Travelling  Bag,  25 
Henry  Moulton,  Salem,  Large  Baskets,  60 
Theophilus  N.  Breed,  Lynn,  Shoemakers'  and  other  Tools,  2  00 
George  Hastings,  Georgetown,  Polished  Steel  Garden  Bake,  25 
David  Stiles,  Middleton,  Horse  Shoes,  60 
S-  Oliver,  Boy's  Rockaway  Coach,  1  00 
Sarah  Ellen  Hale,  11  years  old,  Salem,  Lamp  Mat,  60 
Susan  D.  Breed,  Lynn,  Lamp  Mats  and  Ottomans,  1  00 
Miss  M.  J.  Roundy,  Beverly,  do.  wrought  with  beads,  1  00 
Lydia  Lamboard,  Lynn,  Lamp  Mat  and  Flowers,  60 
Eliza  J,  Brown,  Lynn,  Crayon  Drawings,  60 
Sarah  F.  Bradstreet,  Beverly,  4  years  old.  Worsted  Purse,  60 
Adaline  B.  Ames,  Lynn,  Table  Covering,  60 
Susan  Perley,  Georgetown,  aged  11,  Table  Covering  made  be- 
tween school  hours,  a  beautiful  article,  2  00 
Mary  R.  Eamball,  Salem,  Sofa  Pillow  made  between  school  hours,  60 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Allen,  Manchester,  Fire  Screens,  1  00 
Mrs.  Isaac  Newhall,  jr.,  Lynn,  Tabourette,  60 
Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Felt,  Salem,  Tabourette,  25 
Mrs.  Cox,  Salem,  fine  specimens  of  Worsted  Work,  60 
Mrs.  Almira  P.  Perley,  North  Danvers,  Ottomans,  60 
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The  Committee  on  Cloth  and  Hosiery,  having  but  two  entries, 
request  us  to  Report,  That  Miss  Judith  Pickett,  of  Beverly,  87 
years  of  age,  sent  in  one  pwr  of  Knit  Gloves,  for  which  they 
award  a  gratuity  of  $1  00 ;  and  to  Sarah  S.  Bradstreet,  aged  4 
years,  for  one  pair  of  Wollen  Hose,  $1  00. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  M.  IVES,  Chairman. 
Lynn,  October  1st,  1846. 


ON  MILCH  COWS  AND.  HEIFERS. 

The  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  and  Heifers  (present — ^T.  E.  Pay- 
son,  Thomas  G.  Dodge,  Daniel  N.  Breed  and  William  Osbom)  award 
the  Society's  premiums  as  follows : 

To  Warren  Averill,   of  Ipswich,        1st  premium,  810 
To  Samuel  Soule,      of  Lynn,  2d        "  7 

To  James  Marsh,       of  Danvers,       3d        "  5 

To  Samuel  Dane,       of  Hamilton,      4th       ^'         Colman's 
European  Agriculture. 
The  statements  of  these  gentlemen  accompany  this  report ;  and  to 
them  the  Society  are  referred,  for  the  merits  of  the  cows. 
For  heifers  in  milk,  they  award 

To  Manning  Dodge,       of  Ipswich,  1st  premium,  $7    . 
To  Ebenezer  G.  Berry,  of  Danvers,  2d        "  5 

They  also  recommend  a  gratuity  of  two  dollars  to  Ebenezer  But- 
terfield,  of  Saugus,  for  a  very  promising  year  old  heifer,  and  three 
dollars  to  Col.  B.  Poore,  of  West  Newbury,  for  two  large  improved 
short  horn  heifers,  two  years  old. 

Col.  Poore  exhibited  cows  of  the  same  blood,  but  did  not  enter 
them  for  premium.  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  state,  that  no  man 
in  the  County  has  taken  more  pms  to  add  to  the  interest  of  our  ex- 
hibitions for  several  years  past,  than  Col.  Poore.  For  this  he  de- 
serves at  least  our  thanks. 

George  Hood,  Esq.,' of  Lynn,  exhibited  several  young  cows,  the 
stock  of  which  has  been  favorably  known  to  the  farmers  of  the  Coun- 
ty for  several  years. 
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No  other  cows  were  worthy  of  particular  notiice,  except  an  Ayr- 
shire  and  a  Hereford  cow,  full-blooded,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pitman,  of 
Lynn.  These  last  were  probably  exhibited  as  specimens  of  their  dif- 
ferent breeds ;  for  extraordinary  milking  properties,  neither  of  them 
seemed  to  possess. 

When  we  take  into  view  the  place  of  the  exhibition,  and  its  vi- 
cinity, the  display  of  milch  cows  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to 
stir  up  a  venr  strong  feeling  of  pride.  Lynn  itself  must  afford  a 
good  market  for  fresh  butter  and  milk,  while  Salem,  its  larger  and 
opulent  neighbor,  demands  large  quantities  of  both.  Beverly,  Mar- 
blehead  and  Danvers,  also  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  all  contribute  to 
make  the  keeping  of  milch  cows,  in  this  southern  section,  more  pro- 
fitable than  in  any  other  part  of  the  County.  For  this  reason,  cows 
are  better  fed,  better  sheltered  and  in  all  respects  better  provided 
for,  than  in  many  other  parts.  Their  milking  properties  are  there- 
fore fully  developed.  If,  then,  the  County  has  any  cows  of  which  to 
boast,  we  should  expect  to  find  them  in  that  viciniiy.  However  it 
may  be,  one  thing  is  certain,  they  were  not  at  the  Cattle  Show.  We 
hope  that  another  year,  those  gentiemen  in  the  vicinity,  who  own 
superior  cows,  will  ^ve  the  Society  an  opportunity  to  look  at  them. 

Lx  connection  with  this  report,  the  Chairmim  of  tiie  Committee 
asks  to  be  excused  for  venturing  one  or  two  suggestions^  with  which 
the  Committee  have  nothing  to  do.  He  alone  is  responcdble  for  them. 
The  subject  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  all  fsumers  are  more 
or  less  interested  in  it.  Every  man  who  keeps  a  cow  is  interested  in 
it.  Individual  feeling  is  oftentimes  wonderfully  excited  by  it.  The 
}»roduce  of  a  favorite  cow  is  the  subject  and  perhaps  the  only  subject 
about  which  an  honest  man  will  tell  the  whole  truth  and  a  good 
deal  more.  It  is  jpre^  easy  for  a  man  to  believe  that  his  horse  trots 
a  mile  in  three  minutes,  if  he  does  it  in  five — but  it  is  a  lit£U  eam/er 
for  a  man  to  get  ten  quarts  of  milk  into  an  eight  quart  pail.  He 
takes  his  desire  to  have  it  so,  for  an  assurance  that  it  is  so.  It  is  a 
fishct  often  confirmed,  that  cows  for  which  extravagant  prices  have 
been  paid,  sadly  depreciate  in  the  hands  of  the  purchasers.  From 
rixteen  quarts  of  milk  a  day  they  dwindle  to  eight,  merely  by  chang- 
ing owners.  Such  things  have  happened  in  high  places,  where  the 
Agriculture  of  Massachusetts  expects  and  has  a  right  to  expect  bet- 
ter tlungs.  The  owners  of  most  of  the  three-minute  horses  have  so 
much  fimdness  for  them,  that  they  never  put  them  to  ttiat  speed ; 
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80  COWS  that  ^ve  twenty  qoarts  of  milk  a  day  are  often  heard  of,  but 
seldom  seen. 

Of  die  many  things  which  might  be  taken  up  Iq  connection  with 
the  subject,  the  space  allowed  for  this  report  will  permit  me  to  touch 
upon  two  only — ^the  kind  of  cow  most  profitable  for  the  farmer,  and 
Ae  mode  of  keeping.  Upon  the  first  of  these,  the  opinion  of  many 
of  my  friends  may  perhaps  differ  from  my  own. 

Among  cattle  there  are  these  four  general  divisions — short  homs^ 
long  horns,  nuddle  horns  and  hornless.  Each  of  these  classes  has 
its  peculiar  merits  and  its  friends.  So  prejudiced  indeed  are  many 
of  the  friends  of  one,  that  they  can  sec  nothing  worthy  of  regard  in 
any  of  the  rest. 

In  New  England,  cattle  have  been  divided  into  two  classes — native 
and  imported.  Between  these  the  farmer  has  to  choose.  I  speak  of 
*  the  general  farmer,  and  not  of  the  milk-man,  who  selects  his  cowa 
iriih  regard  to  quantity  only,  careless  of  the  quality  of  their  milk. 
Of  the  imported  breeds,  those  recommended  for  their  qualities  are 
the  improved  short  horns  and  the  Ayrshires.  The  farmer  we  have 
long  had  among  us;  the  laUer  are  but  little  known  in  the  County. 
Which  is  to  be  preferred  ?  "Cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth," 
is  a  very  trite  maxim,  but  it  has  of  late  grown  somewhat  out  of 
&shion.  In  many  parts  of  the  County,  the  pastures,  in  summer,  are 
short  and  greatly  over-stocked.  For  winter  feeding,  we  have  an  ex- 
cess of  mean  hay,  and  every  where  and  always  a  rugged  climate. 
The  prudent  farmer,  looking  to  profit  rather  than  fancy  or  experi- 
ment, will  undoubtedly  be  partial  to  isowB  rather  than  breeds.  He 
will  prefer  a  good  cow  without  a  pedigree,  to  a  poor  cow  with  the 
whole  herd  book  to  bock  her ;  and  I  think  he  will  adopt  this  general 
rale — that  small  cows  are  more  profitabe  than  large  ones,  and  for 
these  reasons: 

A  small  cow  requires  less  food  to  supply  the  natural  waste  of  the 
body  than  a  large  one.  The  small  Canada  cow,  for  instance,  will 
pick  up  a  subsistence  from  pastures  on  which  some  of  the  larger 
breeds  would  starve.  Young  and  growing  cattle  will  not  only  groWj 
but  gain  fleshy  on  pastures  where  large  cattle,  although  arrived  at 
their  full  size,  will  fall  away.  Again,  small  cows  give  the  richest 
milk  &om  the  same  kind  of  food — and  sometimes  from  the  same 
weight  of  food,  give  a  greater  volume  of  milk  than  large  ones.  It 
is  ssud,  that  the  small,  long-haired  cow  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
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gives  a  richer  milk  than  the  Ayrshire — while  in  England  the  small 
AJdemey  cow  surpasses  any  other  in  that  respect.* 

Now  will  native  or  imported  stock  furnish  the  most  profitable  cow  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  define  what  a  native  cow  is.  Youatt  says,  "The 
breeds  of  cattle  as  they  are  now  found  in  Great  Britain,  are  almost 
as  various  as  the  soil  of  the  difierent  districts,  or  the  fancies  of  the 
breeders."  Our  cattle,  like  ourselves,  are  of  British  ori^.  Care- 
ful observation  will  detect  in  the  mongrel  race,  traces  of  almost  all 
the  breeds  of  Great  Britain.  It  b  impossible,  therefore,  specifically 
to  designate  their  peculiar  characteristics.  Probably  the  prevailing 
blood  in  this  County  is  the  North  Devon  or  the  Sussex,  neighboring 
and  kindred  breeds  of  animals.  Abused,  neglected,  the  viMcmetit  ci 
ihem  raised,  I  believe  only  one  systematic  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  improve  them.  The  most  indiscriminate  crossing  is  gping  on 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  Yet  the  Oakes  cow,  the  Nourse  cow, 
the  Haverhill  heifer  and  others, — ^not  only  native  cows,  but  bred  in 
our  own  County, — ^have  not  been  and  cannot  be  surpassed.  Accli- 
mated, and  suited  to  the  soil,  this  native  stock, — a  medley  of  aO 
races,  however  difficult  to  be  described, — ^is  of  far  too  much  value  ever 
to  be  supplanted  by  foreign  varieties. 

The  large  size  of  the  improved  short  horn  cow  is  not  the  only  ob- 
jection to  be  brought  against  her.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the 
original  and  leading  object  of  the  breeders  of  this  stock,  was  to  im> 
prove  the  carcass.  They  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  object, 
wttii  a  rapidity  that  astonished  themselves.  But  what  they  guned 
in  one  respect,  they  partially  lost  in  another.  This  beautiful  form, 
increased  size,  and  an  aptitude  to  fatten  which  could  not  be  resisted, 
were  incompatible  with  good  milking  qualities.  The  latter  were  in 
fisbct  almost  destroyed.  Many  of  the  breeders  were  prejudiced 
against  the  stock  of  their  neighbors,  and  bred  in  and  in.  This,  of 
necessity,  made  the  defect  greater  and  habitual.  Late  in  the  day 
they  discovered  their  error,  and  some  of  them  attempted  to  remedy 
it.  Others  preferred  beauty  of  form  and  good  qualities  for  the 
butcher,  caring  not  whether  these  could  or  could  not  exist  with  good 

*  A  rery  striking  iUoitration  of  the  difierenoe  in  the  quality  of  milk  given  by  two 
eowt  in  the  tame  circumstances,  is  giTen  by  Mr.  Maloolm,  in  his  CompendhiiD  ot  Modem 
Hosbandry.  He  kept  an  Aldemey  and  a  Suffolk  cow;  the  latter  the  beit  he  ever  saw. 
During  scTcn  years/  the  milk  and  butter  being  kept  separate,  it  was  found,  year  aAer 
year,  that  the  value  of  the  Alderney  exceeded  that  of  the  Sufiblk,  though  the  latter  gav* 
nort  than  doubk  the  quantity  of  milk  at  a  metl.^BrUuh  thmbandry,  toL  n»  p.  397. 
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miUdng  properties.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  milk  stock  of  the  Goon- 
tj  has  been  benefitted  by  crossing  with  them.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  superior  cows  among  them  are  the  exceptions.  We  have  gained 
in  sise,  which  we  did  not  want,  and  which  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  our  food  cannot  well  support ;  but  we  have  not  increased  in  value. 
In  the  ox,  we  have  got  a  little  more  symmetry  of  form,  but  we  have 
got  with  it,  a  delicacy  of  constitution,  illy  adapted  to  the  hard  fiBure, 
hard  climate  and  hard  labor  of  New  England. 

The  Ayrshires  come  to  us  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
milk  stock  in  Great  Britain.  Their  smaller  size  and  closer  knit 
frames  show  that  they  can  live,  where  the  improved  short  horns  canr 
not.  Une  will  determine  whether  they  prove  equal  in  this  country, 
to  the  recommendation  of  them  in  the  old.  ^'  Wisdom  is  neither 
inheritance  nor  legacy,"  therefore  try  them :  but  if  they  do  not  prove 
better  than  our  nadve  stock,  a  wise  course  will  be  to  ^^  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good." 

By  the  mode  of  keeping,  I  mean  the  general  treatment  of  the  ani- 
mal. We  require  the  cow  to  furnish  us  a  calf  annually,  and  a  daily 
supply  of  milk  for  nearly  the  whole  year.  Now  if  any  animal  de- 
serves better  treatment  than  the  rest,  where  all  are  so  well  deserving, 
it  is  die  cow.  All  she  asks,  to  meet  our  demands  upon  her,  is  suita- 
ble £>od,  comfortable  shelter,  to  be  kept  dry  and  clean,  kind  words 
and  kind  usage.  How  many  cows  there  are  in  the  county,  which 
never  know  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  these,  until  near  the  end  of 
dieir  nuserable  and  half-starved  existence  they  are  put  up  to  fatten ! 
How  many  farmers  there  are  who  give  their  oxen  and  horses  the  best 
fliat  their  bams  afford,  whose  cows  look  as  if  they  were  hardly  at 
lowed  the  refuse  of  the  cribs !  The  ox  and  horse  are  worked.  They 
go  from  home,  and  pride  feeds  them.  But  the  cow,  it  may  be,  has 
managed  on  a  short  pasture  to  give  some  milk  and  get  a  little  flesh 
m  summer ;  but  the  '^winter  of  her  discontent"  has  come.  Who  has 
not  seen  in  almost  every  town  in  the  County — ^when  winter  was  at 
its  height,  and^  when  the  fur  of  the  buflWo  could  not  keep  out  the 
piercing  wind,  as  it  drove  the  light  snow  far  through  every  crevice — 
eows  turned  out  to  go  half  a  mile  to  water,  and  left  out  half,  perhaps 
die  whole  day.  It  may  be  that  they  have  not  had  a  dry  bed  since 
they  were  taken  from  the  pasture  or  the  field,  or  nearly  one  half  the  body 
is  soaked  with  urine  and  covered  with  frost.  Seeking  the  lee  of  some 
merciful  stone  wall,  shrinking  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  quiver- 
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ing  in  every  limb,  with  half-glazed  eyes,  hair  standing  in  all  directions, 
thus  doing  the  best  they  can  to  keep  off  the  cold,  with  bones  almost  pro- 
tmding  from  the  skin.  This  is  the  animal  which  in  Holland  is  thoaght 
worthy  to  be  separated  from  the  parlors  of  the  wealthy  only  by  a  glass 
door!  Men  with  sonls,  look  on  and  heed  not  that  they  are  breaking 
God's  law,  and  doing  violence  to  their  own  natures.  Surely,  the 
statute  against  cruelty  to  animals  ought  to  be  enforced. 

I  would  point  out  some  of  the  leading  features  of  good  management 
of  cows,  did  I  not  hope  for  the  credit  of  the  County,  that  most  farmers 
studied  and  practised  it.  Those  who  do  not,  if  humanity  cannot  com- 
pel them,  I  hope  their  own  interests  will. 

Eespectfttlly  submitted, 

T.  E.  PAYSON,  Chairman. 
Lynn,  October  1st,  184C. 


WARREN  AVERILL'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  and  Heifers  : 

Gentlemen, — ^I  offer  for  your  inspection,  my  cow  Flora,  native 
breed,  seven  years  old.  Said  cow  calved  on  the  fifth  day  of  Sep- 
tember. In  the  three  past  weeks  she  has  made  22^  lbs.  of  butter, 
fipom  what  milk  the  calf  left  after  sucking.  Average  milk  per  day, 
a  trifle  over  six  quarts  more  than  the  calf  sucked.  The  said  cow 
calved  the  last  season  the  twenty-first  day  of  April.  The  ten  months 
following,  her  milk  was  kept  separate  for  butter ;  she  made  from  the 
milk  401J  lbs.  butter.  After  that,  we  sold  her  milk,  as  it  was  more 
profit  than  to  make  butter.  The  cow  was  kept  the  past  season  on 
hay  (clover)  with  twenty  bushels  carrots;  no  meal.  Since  she 
calved  I  have  given  her  one  quart  meal  per  day,  and  a  common  pas- 
ture. The  calf  is  from  the  bull  owned  by  Augustine  Hoard,  Esq., 
of  this  town,  a  full  blooded  Ayrshire. 

WARREN  AVERILL. 

Ipswich,  October  1st,  1846. 
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SAMUEL  SOULE»S  STATEMENT. 
To  the  Committee  an  Mileh  Cows  and  Seifers  : 

Gentlembn, — ^The  cow  which  I  oflFer  for  premium  Is  seven  years 
My  and  was  raised  by  Jonathan  Osborne,  of  Danvers.     She  had  her 
last  cdf  in  March  last.    I  bought  her  May  22d9 1846,  and  she  has 
given  milk  since  that  time  as  follows: 
From  May    22d  to  Slst,    10  days,  168  quarts  and   420  pounds. 


Jane 

IsttoSOth, 

80 

«     676 

July 

Istto  81st, 

81 

«     601 

Aug. 

Istto  81st, 

81 

«     486 

Sept. 

Istto  30th, 

80 

«     888 

1437J 

(( 

12631 

<( 

10871 

u 

970 

U 

u 

61681 

Her  keeping 

has 

132    "   2066      « 
Averaging  15  quarts,  1  pint  and  IS  giU  per  day. 

been  grass  and  hay.  

SAMUEL  SOULE. 

I  can  attest  to  the  above  account  as  being  correct. 

BETHIAn  TALBUT. 
Lynn,  October  1st,  1846. 


JAMES  BIARSH'S  STATEMENT. 
To  the  Committer  on  Milch  Cows  and  Mdfers : 

Gentlemen, — ^I  offer  for  premium  my  white-face  cow,  which  is 
ei^t  years  old.  She  calved  June  3d,  the  calf  was  killed  July  10th, 
and  she  has  ^ven  milk  as  follows:  the  first  two  weeks  she  averaged 
thirty-two  lbs.  per  day  more  than  the  calf  would  suck ;  the  remain- 
ing time  till  he  was  killed,  sixteen  lbs.  per  day.  From  July  11th 
inclusive  we  have  kept  an  account  of  her  milk  by  weighing  morning 
and  night,  which  amoimts  to  2968  lbs.  being  an  average  of  36«  lbs. 
per  day.  Her  keepmg  has  been  rather  a  dry  pasture.  About  the 
middle  of  July  I  commenced  giving  her  two  quarts  of  shorts  per 
day,  which  as  the  feed  decreased  I  increased  to  four  quarts,  and  have 
since  added  four  quarts  of  indian  meal.  Since  August  our  cows 
have  all  been  fed  with  green  com  planted  for  that  purpose,  which  is 
their  chief  support  in  the  absence  of  feed. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JAMES  MARSH. 
Danvers,  October  1, 1846. 
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P.  S.    Her  milk  yields  batter  of  a  superior  qaafity,  so  mucli  so 
iliat  the  absence  of  it  affects  the  quality  of  our  whole  dairy. 

J*   A!* 


SAMUEL  DANE'S  STATEMENT. 

2&  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  and  Sexfern  : 

Gkntlbmbn, — The  cow  which  I  enter  for  prenuum  calved  the  6Ui 
of  September  instant,  and  now  gives  from  eight  to  ten  quarts  per 
day  over  what  the  calf  sucks.  I  purchased  the  cow  of  Mr.  AiVilliam 
Black,  of  DanverSi  who  states  that  ^^the  cow  has  been  owned  by  him 
the  last  four  years,  is  perfectly  kind  and  gentle,  and  gave  fourteen 
and  fifteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day  the  last  summer.  She  makes  first 
rate  butter,  which  is  not  over  ten  minutes  in  coming.'' 

SAMUEL  DANE. 
Hamilton,  September  80th,  1846. 


MANNING  DODGE'S  STATEBIENT. 

To  the  Committee  an  Milch  Cows  and  Heifers: 

Gbntlbmen, — ^I  offer  for  premium  one  three  year  old  heifer,  whidi 
is  from  a  native  cow  and  a  Durham  bull.  She  was  calved  May  Slst, 
1848,  and  brought  a  calf  June  2d,  1846,  which  weighed  twenty-«x 
lbs.  per  quarter  when  thirty-four  days  old.  She  has  been  kept  in  a 
common  pasture.  When  she  first  calved  she  gave  nxteen  quarts  of 
milk  per  day.  She  has  now  fallen  away  to  twelve  quarts  per  day, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  feed. 

Yours  respectfully, 

MANNING  DODGE. 

Ipswich,  September  80th,  1846. 


EBEN.  G.  BERRY'S  STATEMENT. 

To  eJW  C&mmUee  on  ISldi  Cows  and  Heifers : 
Gentlemen, — ^The  heifer  which  I  oflfer  for  your  inspectkm,  was 
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fiised  in  Palenao^  Waldo  County,  in  the  Btate  of  Miune^  and  was 
jmrchased  by  me,  from  a  drove,  tiie  last  season.  She  is  three  yean 
and  two  months  old,  and  weighs  at  ihe  present  time  760  lbs.  Her 
calf  was  sold  the  last  of  May,  at  four  weeks  old ;  and  the  product  of 
her  milk  is  as  Mows : 

From  June  1st  to  July  1st,    787  lbs.    8  oz. 

"    July  Ist  to  Aug.  1st,    720  lbs. 

"    Aug.  l8t  to  Sept.  Ist,    660  lbs.  12  oa. 

"    Sept  1st  to  Oct.  Ist,    692  lbs.    4  ob. 

Total,  2760  lbs.    8  oz. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  her  milk,  it  was  set  for  butter, 

ifae  three  first  weeks  in  June ;  the  result  is  as  follows : 

From  June  Ist — 1st  week,  7  lbs.  11  oz. 

2d  week,  7  lbs.    9  oz. 

To  June  22d— 3d  week,  7  lbs.  12  oz. 

Total,  23  lbs. 

Her  keeping  through  the  season,  has  been  good  pasturing,  with  the 
addition  of  mown  grass  at  night,  until  the  first  of  September.  She 
was  then  fed  with  com  stalks,  in  conunon  with  the  cows. 

EBEN.  G.  BERRY. 
North  Danvers,  October  1st,  1846. 


ON  TURNING  IN  CROPS  AS  A  MANURE. 

The  Committee  on  Turmng  in  Green  Crops  respectfully  state, 
that  there  hare  been  no  entries  made  on  thb  subject.  They  there- 
Swe  have  concluded  to  make  their  report,  by  presenting  some  extracts 
OD  the  subject,"*  gathered  firom  yarious  sources,  accompanied  by  some 

r  -1 

*  A  Biekwheat  crop  was  pkmglied  in.  The  incream  of  the  wheat  crop  was  more 
<l«a  ibctj-iiiiie  per  cent;  that  of  the  ije  more  than  fifty-nine  per  eent — JVorUutmpUm 
Cmtrier. 


I  eaaaoC  be  conTeniently  canried  to  all  parts  of  a  large  plantation;  they  shovld 
HMtefiwo  be  appyed  to  the  fields  near  where  they  are  made,  and  the  more  distant  fields 
■H«  be  enriched  by  green  orepe.  It  [Bnokwheat]  has  therefore  probably  greater  fa- 
I  fiw  pfoctting  ooonshment  fron  the  atmosphere  than  most  plants  have,    i^  has  a 
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observations,  which  they  hope  may  not  be  altogether  wiHioat  iit 
terest. 

Josiah  Little,  Esq.  of  Belleville,  a  careful  observer,  a  few  years 
since  ploughed  in  a  large  green  crop  upon  a  piece  of  land  containing 
about  five  acres,  and  next  year  thinks  he  obtained  fifteen  bushels  d 
com  to  the  acre  more  than  he  otherwise  would. 

Several  gentlemen  have  answered,  upon  enquiry,  that  the  only 
experience  which  they  have  on  this  subject,  is  the  ploughing  in  of 
the  stubble  upon  English  grain  fields,  after  the  weeds  had  got  some 
growth,  and  most  or  all  who  have  tried  it  have  supposed  it  a  profitable 
culture. 

Moses  Newell,  Esq.,  thinks  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  plou^ 
ing  green  sward  late  in  the  spring  after  the  grass  has  had  time  to 
acquire  some  growth.  He  recommends  that  com  on  such  Iwid, 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  it  is  broken  up. 

The  Hon.  D.  P.  King  made  a  successiW  experiment  in  turning  in 
crops,  a  few  years  since.  He  used  buckwheat.  His  report  is  not 
at  hand,  or  we  would  gladly  present  his  statement. 

Another  gentleman  in  the  County  has  for  a  period  of  some  fifteen 

rapid  growth;  six  weeks  in  Massachnsetts  bemg  long  enough  to  bring  it  in  full  blosMai, 
when  it  should  be  ploughed  m. — Albany  Cultivator, 

The  practice  of  turning  in  green  crops  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  anci^it 
Romans;  and  Is  still  continued  throughout  Italy,  even  in  places  where  the  dung  of  ani- 
mals can  be  procured  in  abundance:  and  it  is  there  thought  that  nothing  tends  more  to 
the  improvement  of  the  land  than  ploughing  them  in. — Library  qf  Uttfvl  Knowledge. 

Plants,  while  growing,  derive  a  portion  of  their  food  from  the  air,  and  being  tamed 
in,  so  for  at  least,  add  manure  to  the  soil.  But  this  b  not  all  the  benefit:  weeds  spring 
np  with  the  sown  green  crops,  and  are  ploughed  in  with  them,  thus  increasing  the  ma- 
nure, and,  at  the  same  time,  cleansing  the  ground  for  a  harvest  crop.  But  besides  the 
growing  plants,  the  soil  itself,  under  their  shade,  made  light  by  the  ploighing  and  har- 
rowing, is  also  receiving  a  portion  of  the  same  fertilising  ain.— PicAiertnj^f  Address^ 
Oct.  9,  1822. 

The  mode  of  enriching  land  by  ploughing  in  green  crops  was  practised  by  the  Romana 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  use  in  England,  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. In  this  country  the  practice  is  very  limited,  though  highly  recommended  by  some 
of  our  Qgricultnral  writers.  In  this  vicinity,  the  few  attempts  to  recruit  wom-ont  lands 
in  this  way,  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  have  not  been  very  saecessfoJ  aad 
liave  tended  to  discourage  the  practice. — Hamp.  Gazette, 

Ploughing  in  green  crops  is  in  fact  only  an  improved  method  of  hasteniag  the  prooeM 
pursued  by  nature  herself,  in  the  renovation  of  exhausted  soils.  By  plongfaing  in  a  heavy 
crop  of  clover,  buckwheat  or  other  green  substances,  we  return  as  much  to  the  soil  ia 
a  single  year  as  it  would  otherwbe  receive  in  many;  and  hence  the  practice  of  allow- 
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Of  twenty  years,  nearly  every  season  turned  in  crops  upon  fields  of 
different  sizes  and  different  soils,  mostly  however  of  a  loose  and  sandy 
character,  and  with  a  result  which  encourages  him  still  to  continue 
the  practice.  For  about  ten  years  he  kept  his  garden,  containing  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  by  this  method  in  a  rich  and  productive  state, 
with  the  addition  of  about  a  cord  and  a  half  of  manure  yearly.  Ho 
had  the  weeds  covered  over  at  hoeing  when  this  could  be  done,  but 
when  this  was  inconvenient,  they  were  carried  with  the  small  trim- 
mmgs  of  the  trees,  grape  and  other  vines,  the  foliage  of  vegetables 
and  other  things  of  like  character,  to  a  place  devoted  to  that  use, 
put  into  a  pile  and  earth  thrown  over  them,  where  they  were  suffered 
to  remain  till  they  were  suitable  for  use,  which  was  after  the  harvest  in 
autumn,  or  the  ensuing  spring.  During  this  period,  two  crops  were 
taken  from  most  of  the  garden ;  and  what  most  gardeners  will  know 
how  to  appreciate,  the  soil,  while  it  grew  more  productive,  still  re- 
tained in  degree  the  freshness  of  virgin  earth,  and  gave  to  the  vege- 
tables that  peculiar  freshness  and  lively  taste  admired  by  all,  but  not 
always  attainable  from  lands  long  cultivated. 

He  has  abo  brought  a  field  of  one  acre  or  more  into  a  productive 
'■-  «- 

iDg  Uadf  to  re«t  ftfter  a  leries  of  eropping,  as  waa  once  deemed  neceaaarj  in  Eoglaiid 
tad  in  thb  country,  has  been  done  away  by  every  enlightened  agricaltariBt  in  both.— 
Gtn.  Farmer. 

I  think  these  green  crops  improved  the  hmd  as  mnch  as  a  good  dressing  of  mamnre, 
and  the  comparative  expense  I  estimate  at  less  than  one  fourth  as  much  to  enrich  my 
knd  with  green  crops,  as  it  woidd  with  manure. —  William  BuckminsUr, 

We  should  suppose  this  season  to  be  a  very  lavoraUe  one  for  plougfamg  in  green 
enfs.  OM  and  worn-out  lands,  that  usually  produce  but  little  grass,  are  more  richly 
eovered.  Let  this  be  ploughed  in,  and  it  win  abundantly  reward  the  farmer  another 
season,  when  it  will  be  more  wanted. — N.  F.  Farmer,  1828. 

I  had  a  trench  opened  of  sufficient  length  to  receive  six  sets  of  potatoes ;  under  three 
if  these  sets  I  placed  green  cabbage  leaves,  but  the  other  three  had  nothing  but  the 
ssiU  When  the  crop  was  dug,  the  plants  over  the  cabbage  leaves  jrielded  about  double 
Ihe  produce  of  the  others. — J.  D,  Parks,  Dartwood  Nursery,  1884. 

When  the  com  was  about  breast  high  he  ploughed  it  under,  affixing  a  chain  to  the 
whiffletrees  to  break  down  the  stalks.  At  the  usual  time  he  sowed  Timothy  seed,  and 
obtuned  a  greater  crop  of  grass  than  he  ever  got  after  clover,  backwheat  or  other  green 
aep8.-.Ctrf(sMftir. 

At  the  close  of  June,  1888,  while  the  sorrel  was  in  blossom,  I  ploughed  it  in  imme- 
diately after  a  heavy  rain,  and  sowed  upon  the  farrow  one  bushel  of  buckwheat  per 
«ere.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of  August,  immediately  after  a  rain  and  while  the  buckwheat 
WM  in  blossom,  that  was  also  ploughed  in.  On  the  13th  of  September,  it  was  sown 
^^  winttt  rye.    The  present  season,  the  striking  difference  between  this  rye  and  that 
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•late,  almost  exolu^velj  by  ploughing  in  crops,  which,  when  ho  eook 
menced,  was  about  as  thoroughly  exhausted  by  continual  croppiBg, 
as  one  can  well  conceive.  The  method  pursued  has  been  to  culdvate 
two  crops-^ne  to  be  taken  off,  the  other  covered  in.  Rye,  oats  and 
buckwheat  have  been  the  grains  mostly  used.  One  part  of  the  field 
b  now  improved  as  a  nursery,  and  lately  the  other  has  been  filled  oat 
with  peach  and  plum  trees,  designed  for  an  orchard.  These  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  On  the  orchard  part,  com  was  planted  this 
year,  with  no  other  manure  than  a  very  small  quantity  put  in  the  hill. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  stalks  and  the  setting  of  the  ears,  a 
good  judge  of  such  things  thought  there  would  be  a  yield  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  though  from  the  dryness  of  the 
season,  the  ears  did  not  fill  out  entirely,  there  was  still  what  should 
be  regarded  as  an  encouraging  harvest.  Less  than  half  the  manure 
has  been  used  in  producing  the  change,  than  would  have  been  neces- 
sary, had  no  other  compensatmg  process  been  adopted. 

From  ihese  extracts,  taken  from  various  sources  and  from  sources 
entitled  to  credit,  there  appears  to  be  a  pretty  general  impresdon 
that  the  use  of  crops  as  a  manure,  is  a  measure  which  may  be  re- 


m  tfis  nme  nei^iborhood  on  land  of  better  quality,  was  aeen  and  remarked  by  et?<eKil 
peraona,  and  some  who  have  known  the  ettate  for  more  than  forty  yean,  ny  tbit  they 
never  before  aaw  anch  heavy  rye  on  that  part— /oAn  Keely, 

Among  the  many  eoonomical  modet  of  prodncing  geine,  the  |4oiighing  in  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  haa  held  a  high  rank.  Nature  teachee  vm  to  torn  in  the  dried  plant.  Dried 
leaves  are  her  favorite  moraeb,  and  the  very  fact  Uiat  natonre  takes  the  dried  plaot  Iraai 
wfaieh  to  prepare  the  food  of  growing  vegetables,  shonld  have  taught  ns,  kmg  ago,  the 
wisdom  of  ploughing  in  dry  crops.  The  bareful  collecting  and  husbanding  of  dried 
leaves,  their  saperior  efficacy  in  forming  compost,  bear  witness  to  the  facti  stated  in 
year  letter. — Samuel  L,  Dana. 

Ploughing  in  of  green  crops  as  practised  in  the  state  of  New  York,  is  so  eoonomical 
a  mode  of  enriduqg  the  soil  that  I  have  oAen  marveled  that  it  is  not  practised  to  a  nmeli 
ipeater  extent  in  oMier  places.  Allow  me  to  recommend  the  spreading  of  a  coat  of 
lime  previous  to  ploughing  in.  If  the  slovenly  farmer  who  alk>ws  his  weeds  to  grow 
up  unmolested  and  to  cover  his  fields,  would,  ustead  of  this,  plough  them  under,  after 
a  few  repetitions  of  this,  he  would  be  surprised  at  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soO» 
and  save  the  labor  of  carting  manure  from  a  distance.~/ipiitM  m  Ms  JV*.  F.  Bsmn. 

Powerfal  as  are  the  effects  of  green  crops  pknighed  m,  it  is  the  experienoe  of  aooM 
pnctical  men  that  one  crop  allowed  to  perfect  itself  and  die  where  it  grew,  and  then 
turned  in  dry,  is  superior  to  three  turned  in  green.  The  whole  result  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  dry  plants  give  more  geine  than  green.  Green  plants  ferment;  dry  plants 
decay:  a  large  portion  escapes  in  fermentation,  as  gas  and  more  volatile  prodttcts  aim 
^iirflMd  than  during  decay .>~i>airs*s  Mvck  Manual. 
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•orted  to,  with  advantage  to  the  agricoitural  interest.  To  us,  this 
opinion  seems  to  correspond  with  the  general  laws  of  the  material 
worid.  God  certainlj  mtended  that  the  face  of  nature  shonld  be  re* 
newed  from  year  to  year — ^that  the  hills  and  yallies  shonld,  at  every 
retoming  season,  put  on  their  beautiful  garments.  More  than  this, 
instead  of  a  retrogade  or  stationary  condition,  it  is  evidently  the  nund 
rfthe  Creator  that  there  should  be  an  advancement — that  every  sue- 
oesrive  development  should  be  more  perfect  than  the  one  that  pre- 
ceded it.  The  glory  of  the  latter  temple  must  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  first.  If  nothing  comes  in  to  stay  the  natural  course  which 
God  has  established,  there  will  be,  in  the  productions  of  each  sue* 
coeding  year,  something  more  than  the  mere  reiteration  of  the  one 
that  precedes  it.  The  appropriate  energies  which  Ood  has  ^ven  to 
ill  parts  of  his  works  will  work  with  increasing  and  extending  efficien- 
ey,  as  his  purposes  go  on.  The  crop  that  falls  and  decays  upon  the 
earth  will  more  than  restore  its  exhausted  strength.  The  lustory  of 
the  world  justifies  this  representation.  The  extracts  we  have  made, 
Bostain  it  in  its  application  to  the  subject  before  us,  and  the  more 
Aorough  the  investigation  and  the  wider  the  enquiry,  the  more  per* 
feet  win  be  the  conviction  that  God  has  so  arranged  his  works  in  Hie 
material  as  in  the  spiritual  worid,  that  there  may  be  constsnl  and  ob- 
servable advancement.  The  glory  of  the  moon  shall  become  as  flie 
^ry  of  the  sun,  and  the  glory  of  the  sun  as  the  glory  of  seven 
dajs. 

From  various  statements,  and  from  our  own  observalkm,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  laws  of  the  natural  worid  will  be  best  met,  tstA 
in  consequence  the  most  encoura^ng  results  follow,  by  confining  the 
green  crop  operation  to  land  comparatively  of  a  sandy  and  loose  soil^ 
ttd  leave  ihe  clayey  and  stiff  soils  to  the  enriching  and  softening  in- 
iaenee  of  die  product  of  the  stables  and  yards  where  &e  flocks  are 
Mded.  Many  reasons  present  themselves  to  confirm  us  in  tiiis  be* 
fief.  We  shsdl  mention  only  two,  and  leave  those  without  enlarging 
open  them.  The  first  is,  that  vegetables  will  ferment  much  more 
nsffily  and  powerfully  in  sandy  and  loose  soils,  than  m  those  of  a  stiff 
ebaraeter,  and  therefore  produce  greater  chemical  changes,  and  m  cen> 
sequence  prepare  a  greater  portion  of  nourishment  for  the  crop  that 
may  oome  after.  The  second  is,  they  will  thus  bring  into  more  ac* 
tire  operation  the  electrical  fluid,  a  most  powerful  agent  in  carrying 
^^'ff'nti  regfiiibU  (rpifth.    And  it  Bsay  be  added,  botii  of  these  eb- 
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jeots  will  be  more  fully  accomplished  if  a  very  light  covering  is  drain 
over  the  embedded  crop,  than  if  it  be  buried  deep  in  the  earth.  The 
field  referred  to  above,  haa  been  cultivated  almost  exclusively  with  a 
j^ugh  drawn  by  one  horse. 

There  seems  to  be  a  di&rence  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
written,  and  perhaps  of  those  who  have  made  personal  trial  of  this 
method  of  cultivation,  whether  it  is  best  to  cover  the  crop  when  green 
or  suffer  it  to  remain  till  ripe  and  after  it  has  become  dry,  then  to 
torn  the  {urrow*upon  it.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Conpiittee  that 
neither  should  be  adopted  as  a  universal  practice*  On  sandy  and 
dry  lands,  we  must  think  that  the  crops  turned  in  when  green  will 
work  the  greatest  benefit.  On  clay  and  stiff  lands,  the  dry  may  do 
as  well.  The  season  of  the  year  when  the  work  is  done  to  justify  a 
little  variety.  In  the  midst  of  summer,  the  crops  should  be  used 
when  green ;  late  in  the  fall,  it  may  do  as  well  when  it  is  dry.  There 
is  one  serious  objection,  which  will  often  operate  against  working  the 
Qjtop  when  matured  and  dry:  in  most  instances  the  year  will  be  con- 
siuned  by  the  process ;  while,  with  the  other  practice,  a  crop  can  be 
raised  the  same  season  to  be  gathered  into  the  store-house  cv  bam. 
One  M'gument  used  in  &vor  of  dry  crops,  that  it  is  following  out  the 
oxder  of  nature,  where  we  see  tiie  ripened  fruit  and  the  seared  leai^ 
faffing  to  the  ground  and  mixhag  agun  with  the  earth  from  which  they 
were  nourished,  and  in  their  own  decay,  ori^nate  the  material  for  the 
renovation  of  the  beauties  and  glory  of  the  coming  season,  might  be 
r^arded  as  sound,  if  a  simple  renovation  of  the  faded  year  was  all 
iriudi  God  intended  to  effect  by  the  works  he  is  performing  in  the 
earth.  But  he  has  other  ends  to  answer,  and  therefore,  if  the  leaf 
or  plant  should  loose  scmiething  of  its  enriching  qualities  as  it  drew 
near  tbe  &ded  autumn,  it  may  not  be  spoken  of  as  having  failed  even 
in  part  of  the  great  object  which  God  had  in  ^ving  life  and  growth. 

In  order  to  account,  in  a  manner  nt  all  satisfactory,  for  all  the 
phenomena  ccmnected  with  this  subject,  the  Committee  feel  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  in  living  plants  what  may  be 
called  a  self-providing  power — a  vegetable,  or  if  the  term  be  better 
liked,  a  chemical  potency ;  by  which,  in  their  urgency,  they  can 
traosfonn  materials,  not  before  calculated  to  give  them  nourishment 
or  siqpport,  into  food  suitable  for  them  to  feed  upon ; — ^that  they  can 
gather  for  themselves  manna  in  a  vegetable  wilderness  and  draw  their 
water  firom  the  flinty  rock.    The  manner  in  which  plants,  under  the 
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ttOftt  improDiinDg  circxunstances,  do  live  imd  thrive,  is  often  highly 
interesting)  often  truly  astonishing,  and  upon  any  other  principle  than 
that  just  mentioned,  not  easy  to  be  acconnted  for.  To  this  princv* 
pie,  too,  may  we  not  safely  refer  many  of  those  great  changes  which 
hare  often  taken  place  during  a  long  process  of  cultivation,  each  suc- 
oesave  year  producing  some  changes,  which,  being  carried  forward 
by  the  successive  crops,  at  length  have  resulted  in  a  most  entire  and 
important  alteration,  in  consequence  of  whicl^  vegetables  and  fruits 
grow  with  luxuriance,  where  formerly  the  greatest  labor  and  attest 
don  were  required  to  secure  to  them  even  a  sickly  existence  ? 

Plants  do  more  than  nmjdy  provide  for  themselves ;  they  act  as 
it  were  proq)eetively,  lay  up  nourishment  for  those  that  may  come 
liter  them.  Having  seed  in  themselves,  they  put  up  in  store  for 
those  that  are  likely  to  proceed  firom  them.  K  one  crop  has  been 
faithfully  returned  to  the  earth  whence  it  grew  up,  the  next  will  come 
iato  existence  with  an  increased  means  of  food  suited  to  its  nourish- 
ment And  because  there  is  much  which  is  common  in  the  elements 
on  which  vegetables  subsist,  should  seed  of  a  difierent  kind  from  that 
of  the  preceding  year  )>e  used,  the  coming  plant  would  enter  upon  the 
liarvest  afaready  gaAered  to  its  hand  and  enjoy  the  means  <of  a  more 
▼igoreus  growth  because  served  with  the  stores  gathered  by  a  former 
generation.  Even  upon  the  supposition,  credited  we  believe  by  most, 
that  a  single  ingredient  necessary  to  the  best  development  of  a  par^ 
tieuhur  jdace  may  be  used  up  by  its  long  repeated  production,  it  does 
not  certainly  follow  that  the  general  means  of  vegetable  life,  may  not 
at  the  same  time  have  been  accumulating.  Were  there  no  other 
means  then,  of  increasing  the  productive  power  of  a  given  isoil  than 
a  constant  tillage  and  a  restoration  in  such  forms  as  could  best  be 
done  of  what  had  been  taken  firom  it,  no  one  need  doubt  but  that  by 
a  careful  and  scientific  culdvation  a  wilderness  migjht  be  turned  into 
a  firoitful  field. 

Notwithstanding  a  very  general  belief  of  the  advantage  to  be  gain- 
^  by  the  kind  of  culture  under  connderation,  and  also  the  evident 
nqKX»rt  which  the  general  laws  of  the  material  universe  give  to  it,  the 
Committee  are  sen^ly  struck  with  the  fSeict,  that  the  method  has  been 
tned  but  by  comparatively  few  in  the  County.  The  same  observadon 
iB&y  be  extended  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  indeed  to  the  nation  at 
hurg^,  and  that  even  of  those  who  have  once  or  twice  tried  it  and  re- 
ported fftVoraMy  M  to  the  result,  almost  none  hay«  repeated  &e  et,- 
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periment,  certainly  have  not  introduced  it  into  their  settled  modes  of 
farming.  That  land  may  be  thus  enriched  and  at  a  moderate  expense, 
is  credited  by  many^  but  their  faith  has  not  become  strong  and  con- 
trolling enough,  nor  operative  enough,  to  produce  much  action.  The 
truth  needs  still  to  be  held  up,  the  subject  presented  in  a  more  bright- 
ening form,  the  convictions  to  be  made  deeper,  the  benefits  more 
tangible.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  and  general  interest.  Its  princi- 
ples apply  mth  equal  adaptation  to  the  smallest  garden  and  the  ku> 
gest  farm.  Its  utility  is  founded  in  the  general  and  unchanging  laws 
of  the  material  and  vegetable  universe.  In  many  places  it  opens 
almost  the  only  hope  that  large  portions  of  the  earth,  and  what  is 
more  immediately  the  concern  of  the  Society,  large  portions  of  this 
County,  now  unsightly  because  unproductive,  will  soon,  if  ever,  be 
clothed  with  verdure  and  present  to  the  eyes  of  a  grateful  and  en- 
lightened community  a  harvest  sufficientiy  full  to  take  away  hunger 
and  want  even  from  the  poor. 

As  it  respects  the  expense  of  this  mode  of  cultivation,  every  one 
can  calculate  the  amount  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical 
purposes.  The  expense  of  the  seed  used,  and  the  expense  of  sowing 
and  ploughing,  is  the  whole.  Your  Committee,  however,  think  that 
the  expense  of  ploughing  should  not  be  reckoned  in,  as  it  is  most 
certm  that  there  is  not  hardly  a  field  in  the  whole  County  that 
would  not,  by  an  increased  yield,  more  than  pay  for  an  additional 
ploughing  without  any  reference  to  a  green  crop  to  be  turned  in. 

In  the  choice  of  the  kind  of  grain  to  be  used  in  this  mode  of  cul- 
ture, there  seems  to  be  but  littie  choice.  That  kind  which  from  the 
character  of  the  soil  or  season  of  the  year,  is  likely  to  yield  the 
greatest  amount  of  vegetable  material,  should  be  taken.  Buckwheat 
seems  to  have  been  the  kind  more  generally  used,  and  perhaps  with 
good  reason.  Col.  Benson,  of  Bradford,  succeeded  well  with  English 
or  white  mustard.    His  lot  is  of  a  clayey  character. 

Too  high  an  estimate  cannot  be  put  upon  the  mvestigations  of  sci- 
ence, especially  those  of  chemistry,  as  a  means  of  helping  forward  the 
agricultural  interest  of  the  community,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  many  times  a  discrepancy  between  the  theories  which  science 
has  formed  and  the  results  of  experiments  made  in  conformity  with 
them.  This  fact  should  not  however  disparage  the  importance  of 
such  scientific  investigation.  Demonstration  enough  has  been  g^ven 
of  their  utility.    The  ooly  infewBCc  feett  shonlcl  U  drawn  from  the 
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fret  109  &at  to  whatever  extent  investigations  have  been  pushed,  there 
still  remains  a  wide  and  rich  field  which  has  not  jet  been  travelled 
over — ^moch  land  in  the  world  of  knowledge  untaken.  We  may  be 
permitted  to  add  that  the  discrepancy  referred  to,  calls,  in  a  special 
manner  to  deeper  investigation  of  the  physiology  of  plants,  and  more 
especially  to  the  as^milating  and  changing  operations  wrought  upon 
sarroanding  materials,  by  the  wonderful  powers  with  which  l}fe  and 
groufth  appelur  to  have  endued  them. 

A  single  remark  more :  the  subject,  in  its  several  bearings,  affords  a 
happy  illustration  of  the  ways  of  QoA  to  man.  Here  we  see  how  he 
has  connected  effort  with  supply,  knowledge  with  success  in  business ; 
how  he  encourages  an  examination  of  his  own  works  by  the  high  en- 
joyments which  such  an  investigation  must  give  to  a  rational  soul,  and 
because  men  are  backward  to  regard  the  operations  of  his  hands,  he 
has  invited  them  to  it  by  the  inceasing  prosperity  they  may  obtain 
thereby.  The  visible  world,  in  all  its  bearings,  is  wonderfully  fitted 
to  the  necessities  of  our  race.  A  right  occupancy  of  it  leads  directly 
to  the  development  of  the  physical  and  mental  powers,  while  a  need* 
fol  attention  to  the  buuness  and  labor  wUch  his  wants  make  impera- 
tive, operates  as  a  most  powerful  help  to  man  in  forming  his  heart 
and  life  aright. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GARDNER  B.  PERRY,  Chrirman- 
Bradford,  December  8d,  1846. 
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LIST    OF 

PREMIUMS   AND   GRATUITIES 

AWARDED    IN    1846. 


PLOUGHING  —  DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

Daniel  P.  King,  of  Danvers,  1st  premium,      -  -        -    $10  00 

Edwin  Upton,  Salem,             2d        "  ...    8  00 
Philip  Marsh,  Danvers,           8d        **             ...        6  00 

JohnG.  Walcut,   **                4th       "  ...    4  00 

PLOUGHING  — SINGLE  TEAxMS. 

Joseph  C.  Putnam,  Danvers,    1st  premium,    -  -        -        8  00 

Moses  Pettingjn,  Topsfield,       2d        "  -        -        -    6  00 

Jacob  P.  Goodale,  Danvers,     3d        "           -  -        -        4  00 

Famham  Spofford,  Andover,    4th       "  -        -        -    2  00 

PLOUGHING  —  HORSE  TEAMS. 

Jacob  Brown,  Ipswich,  1st  premium,                -  •        -        8  00 

C.  A.  Stetson,  Lynn,    2d        "                  -  •        -        .    6  00 

Seth  Holden,  Salem,     3d        "                      -  -        .        4  00 

WORKING  OXEN. 

John  Hathaway,  Danvers,  1st  premium,      -  -        -        -  10  00 

Jacob  Galucia,  Salem,       2d        *^                 .  .        -        7  00 

Joseph  Horton,  Ipswich,     8d        "            -  -        -        -    5  00 

B.  W.  Crowninshield,  Topsfield,  gratuity,         -  -        -              • 

STEERS— t  YEARS  OLD. 

Benjamin  Poore,  West  Newbury,  1st  premium,  •        -        6  00 

FAT  CATTLE. 

Joseph  Towne,  Topsfield,  gratuity,              -  -        .        -  10  00 

BULLS. 

J.  H.  Coggshall,^}^',  2d  premium,       -        -  -        -        6  00 

John  Mason,  Salem,       8d        "                 -  -         -        -     4  00 
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MILCH  COWS. 

Warren  Averill,  Ipswich,  1st  premium,  -        -        -        -  10  00 

Samuel  Soule,  Lynn,  2d        **  ....  7  00 

James  Marsh,  Banvers,  3d        "         -        -        .        -  6  00 

Samuel  Dane,  Hamilton,  4th       '^  .        .        .        .  * 

HEIFERS  — IN  MILK. 

Manning  Dodge,  Ipswich,       Ist  premium,  -        •    *    -        T  00 

Ebenezer  G.  Berry,  Danvers,  2d        "        -  -        -        -    6  00 

HEIFERS— NOT  IN  MILK. 

Benjamin  Poore,  West  Newhury,  gratuity,  -        -        -        8  00 

Ebenexcr  Butterfield,  Saugus,            "  -        -        -    2  00 

SHEEP. 
William  Parker,  Saugus,  Cosset  and  Lambs,  gratuity,       -        1  00 

JUNE  BUTTER. 

Jonathan  Berry,  liCddleton,  Ist  premium,  -                -  10  00 

Esra  Dodge,  Wenham,         2d        *<  -        •        -        8  00 

8S3TEMBER  BUTTER. 

Alien  W.  Dodge,  Hamilton,    Ist  premium,  •        •        •  10  00 

George  W.  Dodge,  Wenham,  2d        "  .        .        •        8  Otf 

Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton,    8d        "  .        -        -    6  00 

John  W.  Cole,  Topsfield,        4th       "  ...            # 

IMPROVED  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
Jas.  Porter,  Lynn,  Harness  to  prevent  cows  sucking  themselves,  3  00 

MANAGEMENT  O^  FARMS. 

Jonas  Holt,  Andover,  2d  premium,  -        •        -      20  00 

RECLAIMED  MEADOW  LAND. 

James  Marsh,  Danvers,  1st  premium,  -        •        -  15  00 

NURSERIES  OF  FRUFT  TREES. 

£phraim  Woods,  Salem,        1st  premium,      -        -        •  10  00 

WaUam  G.  Lake,  Topsfield,  2d        "         -        -        -  -    8  00 

Jam^s  B.  Cole,  Beverly,        8d        "             -        -        -  f 

BEAN  CROP. 

C.  H.  Hohncs,  Topafi^d,  gratuity,              •        -        •  *    5  00 

FRUITS. 

H.  Manning, 2  00 

John  M.Ives,            2  00 

Joseph  S.  Cabot, 2  00 

Otis  Johnson,  2  00 

% 
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Ebeneser  Browne,  ■                         -        •        -  '  $1  ^** 

G.W.  OUver,  1  W> 

J.  Oliver, -        -  1  00 

M.Pettmgai,  100 

A.Dodgo,  100 

B.  Mttdge,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1 00 

J.  S.  Saadenon, 76 

J.Webater,  75 

H.  A.  Breed, 75 

W.G.Lake,  76 

Andrews  Breed, -  50 

J.  B.  Johnson, 60 

E.  Johnson, 50 

Nathan  Breed, fiO 

Dr.Nje,  50     • 

Alfred  Pcabody,  .        -        -■ 60 

J.Oher,  60 

Samuel  Patnam, 25 

B.  F.Dodge, -        -  25 

B.  Neal,  25 

C.D.Holmes,  .--.----  25 

R.  Johnson,  25 

Isaac  Childs 25 

D.N.  Breed,  25 

J.  B.  Gould, 25 

Joseph  Breed,  25 

Cyrus  Hoten, 26 

Samuel  Tofts,  25 

D.Moulton, 25 

J.  Berry,  26 

J.Daley,  26 

J.AUey,8d,  25 

J.  Marsh,  25 

F.Tudor,  26 

J.Tuttle,  25 

Isaiah  Breed,  26 

William  Preston, 25 

J.  Brown,  '        "        "  ^'^ 

Josiah  Newh.ill, "  r^    "^  I 
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FLOWERS. 

Mr.  West,  Salem,  Pyramidal  Boquet,  -        -        -      $1 00 

Miss  Bowler,               do.            do.           -        ...  50 

Miss  Brown,               do.            do.                ...  50 

Miss  Eames,                               do.           -        ...  50 

Miss  Ingalls,                               do.                ...  50 

Miss  Connor,      Pyramid  of  Flowers,        -        -        -        -  50 

Mrs.  R.  Mudge,     do.             do.                  ...  50 

Mrs.  S.  Newball,    do.             do.             -        -        -        -  25 

Miss  S.  R.  Ives,      do.             do.                  -        -        -  25 

Mrs.  Parsons,          do.             do.             -        -        -        -  25 

VEGETABLES. 

L.  Wait,            Ipswich, 1 00 

Abel  Bumham,  Essex,          .---.-  100 

N,  D.  Chase,    Lynn,              50 

William  Coggshall,               50 

Josiah  Newhall,                       .--..-  50 

Jonas  Holt,                          ......  25 

William  Abbott,                       25 

Albert  Hill,                         25 

William  Mansfield,                   25 

Winthrop  Newhall,               25 

Frederic  Needham,                  25 

Samuel  Putnam,                  ..-.-.  25 

William  Osborne,                     -        -        .        -        -        -  25 

J.  P.  Woodman,                  25 

William  P.  Carlton,                 25 

RUGS  AND  MATS. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Bailey,  Beverly,            Ist  premium,            -  3  00 

Anna  Chamberlain,        "    '              2d        "             -        -  2  00 

Mrs.  W.  Butler,  Newburyport,         gratuity,         -        -  1 00 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Oliver,        "'                     «    '               .        -100 

Mrs.  Hannah  P.  Berry,  Danvers,           "                -        -  1 00 

Mrs.  T.  I.  Pratt,  Lynn,                          "                    -         -  1 00 

CARPETING. 

Perley  Tapley,  Danvers,  Stair  Carpet,  1st  premium,  3  00 

Pally  E.  Sheldon,  Beverly,      do.        gratuity,  1 OO 

Periey  Tapley,  Danvers,  Ingrain  Carpets,    Ist  prenMUfja^  j^  5  00 
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Mrs.  John  Pearson,  Newbnry,  Rag  Carpet,  2d  premium,  $8  00 
Mrs.  Lattj  Pease,  Salem,  66  years  of  age.  Rag  Carpet,  gratuity,  1  00 

COUNTERPANES. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Ireson,    Lynn,  1st  premium,        -        -  «        4  00 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Barry,  "     2d        "                   ...     2  00 

Mss  Lucy  B.  Newhall,       gratuity,               -        -  -        1  00 
Harriet  A.  Goodrich,  Lynn,     "                         ...    1  00 

M.  E.  Johnson,             a         u                    -        -  -        1  00 

A  young  lady  of  Salem,  Counterpane,  gratuity,          -  -     1  00 

Miss  Matilda  Osgood,  Salisbury,  Kmt  Quilt,  gratuity,  1  00 

CLOTH  AND  HOSIERY, 
Miss  Judith  Pickett,  Beverly,  87  years  old.  Knit  Gloves,  gratuity,  1  00 

Sarah  S.  Bradstreet,  4  years  old.  Woollen  Hose,  "        1  00 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Samuel  P.  Spoflford,  Brogans,  Ist  premium,             -  -        3  00 

W.  S.  Horner,              do.       2d        "              -        -  -    2  00 

Amos  Gould,      Thick  Boots,  1st       "                   -  -        8  00 

Waldo  Thompson,      do.          2d        "              -        -  -    2  OQ 

J.  Wait  &  Sons,  Calf  Shin  Boots,  1st  premium,      -  .        4  00 

Charles  Dickinson,    do.        do.    2d        "                 -  -    2  00 

Thomas  P.  Kchardson,  Gaiter  Boots,  gratuity,        -  «        1  00 

Harrison  Newhall,            do.    Shoes,      "                  -  -    1  00 

N.  A.  Breed,  Child's  Boots,                     "              -  -        1 00 

N.  A.  Breed,    do.      Shoes,                    "                  -  -        50 

N.  A.  Breed,  Boy's  Pumps,                     "              -  -        1  00 

Nathan  Kimball,  Gaiter  Boots,                 "                  -  -    1  00 

Nathan  Kimball,  Satin  Slips,                   "              -  -        1  00 

Nathan  Kimball,  Patent  Leather  Slips,    "                  -  -    1  00 

Moses  Spofford,  Shoe  Strings,                  "              .  .           50 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Barry  &  Bigelow,  Lynn,  House  Papers,    -        -        .  -     8  00 

Smith  &  Chamberlain,  Salem,  Jewelry,          -         -  .        2  00 

Thomas  Tcnnet,  Newburyport,  Surveying  Protractors,  -     2  00 

Mis.  D.  Farrington,  Lynn,  Chwr  Covering,  -           50 

James  F.  Nourse,  aged  9  years,  Lynn,  Lamp  Mats,    -  -        60 

Mitt  E.  H.  Whitney,  Danvers,  Lamp  Mat,             -  .           26 

Sarah  E.  Lummus,  Ipswich,  Work  Bag,                     -  -        25 


Jo3.  A.  Potter,  aged  8  years,  Salem,  Artificial  Fruit  k  Flowers,  1  00 
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S.  H.  Moore,  Lynn,  Cenire  Table  Basket, 

Joseph  Edwards,  Lynn,  Tailor's  Crayons, 

Miss  A.  L.  Nourse,  Beverly,  Chair  Covering, 

Laura  S*  Dodge,  Hamilton,  Travelling  Bag, 

Mrs.  Twisden,  88  years  old,  Lynn,  Cotton  Shirt, 

Louisa  Lander,  Danvers,  Crayon  Drawings, 

Maria  L.  Fowler,    "       Wrought  Fire  Screen, 

Susan  M.  Perley,  Georgetown,  TravelUng  Bag, 

Henry  Moulton,  Salem,  Large  Baskets, 

Theophilus  N.  Breed,  Lynn,  Shoemakers'  and  other  Tools, 

George  Hastings,  Georgetown,  Polished  Steel  Garden  Bake, 

David  Stiles,  Middleton,  Horse  Shoes,  ... 

S.  Oliver,  Boy's  Rockaway  Coach, 

Sarah  Ellen  Hale,  11  years  old,  Salem,  Lamp  Mat, 

Susan  D.  Breed,  Lynn,  Lamp  Mats  and  Ottomans,     - 

Miss  M.  J.  Roundy,  Beverly,  do.  wrought  with  beads,     - 

Lydia  Lamboard,  Lynn,  Lamp  Mat  and  Flowers, 

Eliza  J.  Brown,       "      Crayon  Drawings, 

Sarah  F.  Bradstreet,  4  years  old,  Beverly,  Worsted  Purse, 

Adaline  B.  Ames,  Lynn,  Table  Covering, 

Susan  Perley,  aged  11  years,  Georgetown,  Table  Covering, 

Mary  R.  Kimball,  Salem,  Sofa  Pillows,  .        .         . 

Miss  W.  H.  Allen,  Manchester,  Fire  Screens, 

Mrs.  Isaac  Newhall,  Lynn,  Tabourett,  ... 

Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Felt,  Salem,  Tabourett, 

Mrs.  Cox,  Salem,  fine  specimen  of  Worsted  Work, 

Miss  Almira  P.  Perley,  North  Danvers,  Ottomans, 

S381  60 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  Secretary. 

Hamilton,  December  4th,  1846. 
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OFFICERS    OF   THE   SOCIETY, 


CHOSEN    OCTOBER    1,    1846. 


JOHN  W.  PROCTOR,  of  Danvere,  Pretident. 
DANIEL  ADAMS.  Jr.,  of  Newbury,  1 
SOLOMON  LOW,  of  Boiford,    I  t^„  p„^.j; 

ASA  T.  NBWHALL,      of  Lynnfield,  f  '^*''*  •^'^**** 
ROTAL  A  MERRIM,     of  Topsfield, . 

WILLIAM  SUTTON,  of  Salem,  Treasurer. 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  of  Hamilton,  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Lewis  Alkn, 
Jedediah  H.  Bark«r, 
Jacob  Brown, 
HobartChrk, 
Wm.  N.  aeavelaiid, 
Jeremiah  Colman, 
Aadrew  Dodge, 
Jainea  H.  Dancao, 
Nathaniel  Felton, 
Meaea  French, 
GeoneHood, 
Joaejpi  Howe, 
Frederic  Howes, 


Danvera. 

AndoTar. 

Ipawich. 

Andover. 

TopifiM. 

Newbnryport 

Wenbam. 

Haverhill. 

Danvera. 

Saliabary. 

I^nn. 

Methfien. 

Salem. 


John  Bl.  Ivea, 
Joaiah  Kimball, 
Joaeph  Kittredge, 
Daniel  P.  King, 
John  Marland, 
Moses  Newell, 
Joaiab  Newhall, 
Asa  Nelson, 
Andrew  Nichds, 
John  Northend, 
Gardner  B.  Perry, 
Dean  Robinson, 
Horace  Ware, 


Salem. 
Bozford. 
Andover. 
Danvers. 
Andover. 
W.  Neti^bray. 
Lynnfield. 
Georgetown. 
Danvera. 
Newbnry. 
Bradford. 
W.  Newbnry. 
Marblehead. 


MEMBERS  ADMITTED  IN  1846. 


•aieph  Brown, 
JoQss  Holt, 
Btenezer  Brown, 
John  Perkins, 


Danvers. 
Andover. 
Lynn. 
Lynnfield. 


Moses  P.  Atwood, 
Moses  L.  Atkinson, 
John  P.  Webber, 
Richard  P.  Waters, 


Bradimrd. 
Merrimack. 
Beverly. 
Beverly. 


iCpAny  citizen  of  the  Connty  may  become  a  member  of  the  Society,  by  paying 
to  the  Treasnrer  three  dollars.  All  ordained  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  reside  within 
the  Coanty,  are  admitted  honorary  members  of  the  Society.  Members  are  not* liable 
to  any  assessment.  Each  member  w  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  TransactkMis  of  the  So- 
ciety. 
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PREMIUMS    OFFERED 

BY   THE 

ESSEX   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR 

184T. 

I.    MANAGEMENT  OF  FARMS- 

For  the  most  extensive,  valuable  and  economical  improvements  in 
the  cultivation  and  management  of  an  entire  farm,  vrith  all  its  ^ 
pendages,  within  the  last/^e  year«, 

Isft  premium,  -  -  -  twenty-five  dollars. 

2d  premium,      «  •  •  «      twenty  dollars. 

Sd  premium,  «  .  .  ten  dollars. 

f^  The  Trustees  have  varied  their  statement  of  premiums  offered 
for  entire  f  arms y  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  number  of  competitors. 
They  have  also  determitied  to  admit  as  competitors,  all  farms  within 
the  Comity,  whether  large  or  small,  for  which  the  firet  premium  has 
not  been  awarded  within  seven  years.  A  detailed  statement  of  the 
management  and  produce  will  be  expected  by  the  16th  of  November. 

Notice  of  intention  to  claim  these  premiums  must  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  on  or  before  the  20th  of  June. 

The  Committee  will  visit  such  farms  as  may  be  entered,  in  July 
and  SepteiRber. 

II.    DAIRY. 

1.  For  the  best  produce  of  butter  on  any  farm  within  the  County 
of  Essex,  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  9th  of  July,  inclusive,  in  the 
present  year,  a  sample  not  less  than  twenty-five  pounds  to  be  ex- 
hibited, with  a  particular  statement  of  the  number  of  cows,  quantity 
of  butter,  method  of  making  and  preserving  it,  &c.,  &c., 

1st  premium,  ...  ten  dollars. 

2d   premium,         ....         eight  dollars. 

3d   premium,  -  .  .  six  dollars. 

4th  premium,        -  -         Colman's  European  Agriculture. 
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2.  For  the  best  produce  of  butter  on  any  fann  withm  the  County 
of  Essex,  in  the  four  months  next  following  the  20th  of  May,  the 
present  year,  a  sample  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  pounds  to  be  ex- 
hibited— quantity  as  well  as  quality  to  be  taken  mto  view;  with  a 
full  account  of  the  manner  of  feeding  the  cows,  and  the  general 
management  of  the  milk  and  butter, 

1st  premium,  ...  ten  dollars. 

2d  premium,        -  .  .        eight  dollars. 

8d  premium,  ...  six  dollars. 

4th  premium,        -  -         Colman's  European  Agriculture. 

Note. — It  will  be  observed  that  these  premiums  are  oflfered  for 
the  best  produce  on  the  farms  j  and  not  simply  for  the  best  specimen 
exhibited.  Claimants  will  therefore  be  required  to  be  particular  in 
keeping  an  account,  and  preparing  a  statement  of  the  entire  produce, 
within  the  times  mentioned^ 

m.  TURNING  IN  CROPS  AS  A  MANURE. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  of  turning  in  crops  as  a  ma-, 
nure,  either  green  or  dry,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  whole  process  to  be  ^ven  in  writing, 

1st  premium,  .  .  *  ten  dollars. 

2d  prenuum,        .  i.  ^  •        five  dollars. 

IV.    FOREST  TREES. 

1.  For  the  best  plantation  of  either  of  the  following  species  of 
forest  trees,  viz:  white  oak,  yellow  oak,  locust,  birch,  white  ash,  ma- 
ple or  wahiut,  not  less  than  three  years  old,  and  not  less  than  one 
tiiousand  trees,  .  i  .  .  twenty  dollars. 

2.  For  the  best  do.  do.  dd^  not  less  than  six  hundred  trees, 

ten  dollars. 

NO!hB.— For  an  explanation  of  these  pi^lniums^  see  remarks  in 
former  years; 

V.    IRRIGATION. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  for  increasbg  the  crops,  upon 
not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  by  irrigation,  with  a  detsdled  account 
of  the  manner,  expense,  and  benefits  produced,  twelve  dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  .  -  ■  ten  dollars. 
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VI.    IMPROVING  WET  MEADOW  OB  SWAMP  LANDS. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  reclaiming  wet  meadow  or 
swamp  lands,  on  not  less  than  one  acre,  the  course  of  management 
and  the  produce,  &c.,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  at  least,  to  be  de- 
tailed, with  a  statement  of  all  incidental  expense,       twenty  dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  -  -  •  -  fifteen  dollars. 

For  the  third  best,       ...  -      ten  dollars. 

For  the  fourth  best,  -        Colman's  European  Agriculture. 

VII.    PLOUGHING. 

1.  Double  Teams. — For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing,  at 
least  one  sixth  of  an  acre,  serpen  inches  deep,  ten  dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  -  -  -  eight  dollars. 

For  the  third  best,       -  •  -  -     six  dollars. 

For  the  fourth  best,  -  -  -  four  dollars. 

2.  Single  Teams. — For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing,  at 
least  one  eighth  of  an  acre,  six  inches  deep,  eight  dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  -  -  •  six  dollars. 

For  the  third  best,       ....     four  dollars. 
For  the  fourth  best,  -  -  -  two  dollars. 

3.  Horse  Teams. — For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing,  with 
horses,         -         .  -  -  -  -  eight  dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  -  -  -    six  dollars. 

For  the  third  best,  -  -  -  four  dollars. 

For  the  fourth  best,  -  -  -    two  dollars.   , 

4.  Sub-soil  Ploughing. — For  the  best  performance  in  sub-so3 
ploughing,  -  -  -  -  ten  dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  -       Colman's  European  Agriculture. 

Note. — ^A  team  consisting  of  a  horse  and  one  pair  of  oxen  will  be 
considered  a  double  team.  No  team  or  plough  which  has  taken  a 
premium  of  this  Society  will  be  entitled  to  another,  except  of  a 
higher  grade.  The  competitors  for  these  premiums,  must  be  the 
owners  of  the  team,  and  the  same  must  be  entered  in  the  name  of 
the  owner.  Those  who  intend  to  be  competitors,  must  ffve  notice  to 
the  Secretary,  or  his  agent,  on  or  before  the  Monday  next  preykMB 
to  the  Exhibition. 
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Vm.    EXPERIMENTS  IN  SUB-SOIL  PLOUGHING. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of 
land,  of  the  effect  of  sub-soil  ploughing,  to  be  determined  by  the 
difference  of  the  yalue  of  the  crops  raised  on  equal  portions  of  equal- 
ly manured  land  of  equal  quality,  one  half  of  which,  having  been 
sob-soil  ploughed,  the  other  half  ploughed  in  the  usual  manner. 
Statements  of  the  depth  of  ploughing  in  each  instance,  together 
with  all  the  particulara  of  culture,  required, 

1st  premium,        -  -  -  -        ten  dollars. 

2d  premium,  -  -  -  eight  dollars. 

IX.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

To  the  person  who  shall  exhibit  at  the  show  any  new  or  improved 
agricultural  implement,  the  invention  being  his  own,  which  shall,  in 
die  opinion  of  the  Trustees,  merit  a  reward,  a  premium  shall  be 
^ven,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 

X.  COMPAEATIVE  VALUE  OF  CROPS,  AS  FOOD  FOR 

CATTLE. 

1.  For  tlie  most  satisfactory  experiment  upon  a  stock  of  cattle, 
not  less  than  four  in  number,  in  ascertaining  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fodder  used,  with  a  statement  in  detail  of  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  same,  as  compared  with  English  hay,  the 
experiment  to  be  made  in  the  three  winter  months, 

1st  premium,  -  -  -  fifteen  dollars. 

2d  premium,        -  -  -  -        ten  dollars. 

2.  For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment,  proving  the  comparative 
value  of  the  crop  of  cultivated  grasses,  cut  at  different  periods  of 
their  growth,  whether  they  be  worth  more  or  less  for  feeding  or  fat- 
temng  cattle,  cut  in  the  blossom,  or  when  the  seed  is  fully  formed,  or 
when  fully  ripe,  taking  into  view  the  efflect  of  cutting  these  grasses 
at  the  different  periods  above  mentioned,  on  the  land  itself  and  on 
subsequent  crops,  ....  fiifkeen  dollars. 

These  premiums  are  offered,  to  be  paid  whenever  a  meritorious 
cWm  is  presented ;  and  will  be  continued  until  awarded. 

XI.    EXPERIMENTS  ON  MANURES. 
1.    For  an  exact  and  satisfactory  experiment  in  the  preparation 
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and  application  of  manures^  either  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral,  first 
premium,  ....  -         fifteen  dollars. 

2d  premium,       ....  ten  dollars. 

8d  premium,  -  Colman's  European  Agriculture. 

Xn.    CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT,  RYE,  OATS,  BARLEY, 
INDIAN  CORN,  &c. 

1.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  Wheat,  not  less  than 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  not  less  than  one  acre,  eight  dollars. 

2.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  Bt/ej  not  less  than  tlurty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  eight  dollars. 

3.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  Oats,  not  less  than  fi% 
bushels  to  the  acre,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  eight  dollars. 

4.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  JBarl^,  noX  less  thin 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  not  less  than  one  ^M»re  of  land,  eight 
dollars. 

^  6.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  Indian  Com,  not  less 
than  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land, 
eight  dollars. 

6.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  a  mixed  crop  of 
Com  9Xii  Potatoes,  or  mixed  grain,  and  not  less  in  value  than  eighty 
bushels  of  com,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  eight  dollars. 

7.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  White  Beans,  on  not 
less  than  one  half  acre  of  land,  eight  dollars. 

Xm.    FATTENING  CATTLE  AND  SWINE. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  in  feeding  cattle  or  swine, 
with  a  statement  in  detail,  of  the  process  and  the  result, 

1st  premium,  •  •  •  •  ten  dollars. 

2d  premium,     .  .  •  .  .      five  dollars. 

XIV.    ROOT  CULTURE. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Sugar  Beets,  six  dollars. 
For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Carrots,  six  dollars. 
For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Parsnips,  six  dollars. 
For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Ruta  Baga,  six  dollars. 
For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  ndsmg  Mangel  Wortzel,  ax 
dollars. 
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For  ^e  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Omons^  six  dollars. 

Raised  on  not  less  than  one  half  acre  of  land,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  crops  to  be  ascertained  by  weight. 

l^  Cltomants  for  all  the  above  premiums,  irill  be  required  to 
gjQ  a  statement  of  the  previous  condition  of  the  land,  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  land,  the  value  of  labor  and  manure  applied,  the 
produce,  the  manner  of  preparing  the  ground,  the  seed  used,  tiie 
harvesting,  &;c.,  including  all  the  details  in  relation  to  the  crops ;  the 
same  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  previoua  to  the  15th  of  No- 
vember. 

XV.    ANIMALS, 

TO  BE  PRODUCED  AT  THE  EXHIBITION,  ON  WEDNESDAY^  8EPTEM* 
BER  29th,  1847. 

TO  IB  SimBSIX  n»  tab  NAHB  op  THEIB  FBOFEB  OWNEBS — WHO  KUST  HAVE 
lUn  THBM  SIX  MONTHS  BBFOBB  BXHIBITIOM. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

Fbr  the  best  pab  of  oxen,  fatted  within  the  County,  regard  beinjf 
bad  to  ihe  manner  of  feeding  and  the  expense  thereof,  fifteen  dollars^ 
For  the  best  ox,  do.  do,         •  -  •         ten  dollars. 

For  the  second  beat,         %  •  •  eight  dollars. 

For  the  tiie  third  best^  -  -  •         £tve  dollars. 

BULLS. 

For  the  best  bull,  not  less  than  one  year  old,  on  satisfactory  assur- 
ince  bemg  given  that  he  shall  be  kept  for  use  in  the  County,  at  least 
nine  months  fix)m  the  day  of  exhibition,  •  eight  dollars. 

For  the  second  best,        •  •  -  -      six  dollars. 

For  the  third  best,  -  <  •*  four  dollars. 

MILCH  COWS. 

For  the  best  milch  cow,  not  less  than  three,'nor  more  than  ten 
years  old,  with  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
(^her  milk  and  the  manner  in  which  she  has  been  fed,  ten  dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  •  -  •  seven  dollars. 

For  the  third  best,        ....      five  dollars. 

For  the  fourth  best,  •        Colman's  European  Agriculture. 

HEIFERS. 

tor  the  best  heifer  that  has  been  in  milk  three  months  or  more, 
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with  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her 


milk, 

For  the  second  best, 

For  the  best  two  year  old  heifer, 

For  the  second  best. 

For  the  best  yearling  heifer, 

For  the  second  best, 


seven  dollars, 
five  dollars, 
five  dollars, 
three  dollars, 
five  dollars, 
three  dollars. 


WORKING  OXEN. 

For  the  best  pair  of  working  oxen,  not  over  seven  years  old,  taking 
into  view  their  size,  power  and  training,        -  ten  dollars. 

For  th6  second  best,  -  -  -      seven  dollars. 

For  the  third  best,  -  -  -  five  dollars. 

Note. — In  testing  the  power  of  working  catUe,  four  years  old  or 
more,  the  load  is  not  to  exceed  two  tons;  under  four  years  old,  it  is 
to  be  one  ton. 

STEERS, 

For  the  best  pair  of  three  year  old  steers,  do.  seven  dollars. 

For  tiie  second  best,  -  .  -  five  dollars. 

For  the  best  pair  of  two  year  old  steers,   -  six  dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  -  -  •  four  dollars. 

For  the  best  pair  of  yearling  steers,  -  four  dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  ...  two  dollars. 

COLTS. 

For  the  best  four  year  old  colt,  raised  within  the  County, 

ten  dollars. 
For  the  best  three  year  old  do.  do.  -  eight  dollars. 

For  the  best  two  year  old  do.  do.       -  -      six  dollars. 

For  the  best  yearling  do.  do.         -  -  four  dollars. 

SWINE. 
For  the  best  boar,  -  -  .  five  dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  -  -  -      two  dollars. 

For  the  best  breeding  sow,  -  -  five  dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  .  .  .      three  dollars. 

For  the  best  litter  of  weaned  pigs,  not  less  than/<?Mr,  from  two  to 
six  months  old,         ....  six  dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  .  .  .      three  dollars. 

For  the  best  weaned  pig,  from  two  to  six  months  old,  four  dollars. 
For  the  second  best,  -  .  .      two  dollars. 
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SHEEP. 

If  any  sheep  are  entered,  they  will  receive  such  premium  as  the 
Committee  may  recommend  to  be  awarded. 

Note. — ^All  animals  that  come  more  than  ten  miles,  whether  teams 
for  ploughingy  or  animals  entered  for  premiums  or  exhibition,  will  be 
fed  the  night  previous  to  the  exhibition,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 

XVI.    FRUIT  TREES. 

For  the  best  nursery  of  fruit  trees,  not  less  than  five  hundred  in 
namber,  raised  from  the  seed,  and  one  or  more  years  old  from  the 
bud  or  graft,  first  premium,        -  -  -      ten  dollars. 

2d  premium,        -  -  .  .  eight  dollars. 

3d  premium,  -         Washington's  Letters  on  Agriculture. 

For  the  best  apple  orchard,  not  less  than  seventy-five  trees,  which 
diall  have  been  planted  or  set  out  since  the  year  1845,  and  shall  be 
in  the  best  thriving  state  in  1849,  first  premium,      ten  dollars. 

2d  premium,        -  -  -  -    .         eight  dollars. 

3d  premium,  ....      four  dollars. 

For  the  best  engrafted  or  budded  pear  trees,  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  trees,  set  out  smce  the  year  1845,  and  in  the  best  thriving  state 
in  the  autumn  of  1849,  first  premium,  -  ten  dollars. 

2d  premium,  ...  *      five  dollars. 

For  the  best  peach  orchard,  not  less  than  fifty  trees,  set  out  since 
the  year  1845,  and  which  shall  be  in  the  best  thriving  state  in  the 
autumn  of  1847,  first  premium,        -  ^  ten  dollars. 

2d  premium,  .  .  ^  .      five  dollars. 

XVn.    CRANBERRIES. 

For  the  best  experiment  on  tiie  cultivation  of  the  cranberry,  on  not 
less  than  half  an  acre  of  land,  tke  quantity,  quality  and  expense  of 
culture  being  taken  into  consideration,  to  be  paid  in  1847, 1848  and 
1849,  .....  fifteen  dollars. 

For  the  best  experinlent  do.  oh  not  less  ttian  one  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land,  •  -  -  -      ten  dollars. 

For  the  best  do.  do.  on  not  less  than  two  rods  of  land,  five  dollars. 

XVm.    EXTERMINATING  WilEDS. 
For  the  best  practical  experiment  on  extenmnating  wood  waxen. 
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Qmista  tinctorial)  Canada  thistles,  and  other  weeds  or  plants  de- 
structive to  the  value  of  pasture  lands,         -  fifteen  dollars. 
For  the  second  best,              -            -           -      ten  dollars. 

XrX.    DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

For  the  best  piece  of  carpeting,  a  yard  wide,  and  not  less  than 
twenty  yards  to  be  exhibited,  -  •  five  dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.  -  -  -      three  dollars. 

For  the  best  piece  of  stair  carpeting,  not  less  than  twenty  yards  to 
be  exhibited,  t  .  -  -  three  dollars. 

For  the  best  straw  or  grass  bonnet,  -      five  dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.    -  -  -  three  dollars. 

For  the  best  wrought  hearth  rug,  having  regard  both  to  the  quality 
of  the  work  and  the  expense  of  the  material)  three  dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.  -  -  -      two  dollars. 

For  the  best  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  wide, 
and  twenty  yards  in  quantity^  -  -      five  dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.  ^  -  three  dollars. 

For  the  best  piece  of  flannel,  a  yard  wide^  and  twenty  yards  in 
quantity,  3.  ....  .      four  dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.  *  •  two  dollars. 

For  the  best  wrought  woollen  hose,  not  less  than  four  pair, 

two  dollars. 

For  the  second  best  doi  •  -  one  dollar. 

For  men's  best  half  hose,  not  less  than  four  pdr,  one  dollar. 

For  the  best  silk  hose,  not  less  than  three  pair,      two  dollars. 

For  the  best  pieCO  of  Imen  cloth)  not  less  than  twenty  yards, 

four  dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.  »  •  two  dollars. 

For  the  best  piece  of  linen  diaper^  not  less  than  twenty  yards, 

four  dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.  -  2  two  dollars. 

Foi*  the  best  wrought  counterpane,  having  regard  to  the  quality 
and  expense  of  the  materials,     •  -  •      four  doDars. 

For  the  second  bedt  do;  ^  ^  two  dollars. 

For  the  best  speciDlen  of  wrought  lace,  ^      three  dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do;  -  -  two  dollars. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  work  performed  by  a  child  under  twelve 
yesffs  of  age,  exlubiting  industry  and  mgenuity^        three  dollars. 
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Tot  the  second  best  do.  •  •  two  dollars. 

For  the  best  pair  of  thick  boots,         •  -      three  dollars. 

Jor  &e  second  best  do.  •  -  two  dollars. 

For  the  best  pair  of  calf-skin  thin  boots,         -      fonr  dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.  -  -  two  dollars. 

For  the  best  pair  of  thick  brogan  shoes,  -      two  dollars. 

For  the  best  pair  of  calf-skin  shoes,  -  two  dollars. 

For  the  best  pair  of  ladies'  walking  shoes,      -      two  dollars. 

For  the  best  pur  of  ladies'  kid  or  morocco  slippers,  one  dollar. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  shell  xombs,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 

five  dollars. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  horn  combs,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 

three  dollars. 

And  diould  other  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  be  exhibited, 
worthy  of  attention,  a  proper  notice  will  be  taken  of  them,  and  stat- 
able gratuities  awarded.  The  whole  amount  not  to  exced  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  But  no  premium  or  graJtuity  mU  be  awarded  for  any 
article  manMfaetured  prevumsltf  to  the  la9t  JSxhibition  of  the  Society. 

XX.     FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Conyenient  rooms  will  be  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  committees  will  be  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on 
such  as  may  be  presented.  Whoever  may  present,  is  requested  to 
fonush  a  minute  in  writing,  of  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  descrip- 
tioQ  of  the  article  presented.  The  committees  will  be  instructed  to 
recommend  such  gratuities  as  the  articles  may  seem  to  merit,  not 
exceeding  in  amount  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  by  the  comnuttee  on 
fruit;  and  seven  copies  of  Washington's  Letters  on  Agriculture,  by 
the  ccmimittee  on  flowers. 

XXL    ESSAYS. 

For  any  essay  on  any  of  the  above  subjects  for  which  premiums 
are  offered,  which  may  be  considered  by  the  Trustees  worthy  of  pub- 
Ucaiion,  ....  ten  dollars. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 
All  claims  for  premiums,  to  be  awarded  on  the  day  of  exhibition,   , 
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mxiBt  be  entered  witih  the  Secretary  of  ihe  Society,  or  his  agent,  on 
or  before  9  o'clock,  A.M.,  of  that  day. 

AU  other  clums  for  premiums,  must  be  handed  or  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary,  in  writing. 

AU  premiums  awarded,  the  payment  of  which  is  not  demanded  of 
the  Treasurer  within  one  t/ear  from  the  day  of  the  exhibition,  will  be 
considered  as  given  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

No  animal  or  object  for  which  a  premium  has  heretof(»re  been 
awarded  by  the  Society,  will  be  entitled  to  another  premium,  unless 
it  be  of  a  higher  order,  or  for  qual^^es  different  from  those  for  which 
the  former  premiums  were  awarded. 

No  person  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  premium,  unless  he  com- 
plies with  the  conditions  on  which  the  premiums  are  offered;  and 
gives  notice  as  required^  of  his  intention  to  claim  the  same. 

'No  gratuities  will  be  awarded,  except  for  domestic  manu&ctnres 
and  for  fhuts  and  flowers,  unless  specially  ordered  by  the  Trustees. 

In  regard  to  all  subjects  for  which  premiums  are  offered,  it  is  to 
be  distincly  understood,  that  the  Trustees  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  ammal  or  article  offered;  aod 
that  no  premiums  will  be  awarded,  unless  the  objects  of  them  are  of 
a  decidedly  superior  quality. 

By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  SecrOary. 

January,  1847. 
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Mr.  President, 

We  somewhere  read  of  a  Roman  citben,  whose  income  from  ft 
small  farm  and  garden,  greatly  exceeded  that  of  his  neighbors  from 
their  ample  possessions.  Envious  of  his  prosperity,  they  brought 
this  accusation  against  him — that  by  Sorcery  and  Witchcraft,  he 
had  transported  the  fertility  and  increase  of  his  neighbor's  fields  into 
his  own.  A  peremptory  summons  called  him  before  the  assembled 
tribes,  and  his  defence  is  a  noble  commentary  upon  the  character  of 
an  honest,  manly,  independent  farmer.  Placing  in  frdl  view  of  the 
people,  his  plough  and  other  implements  of  agriculture — ^his  plump, 
well-fed  oxen  and  his  daughter — not  an  improved  woman — ^the  ladjf 
that  fashion  manufactures — ^but  a  woman  in  shape  and  feature  such 
as  she  was  made  by  her  God — ^neatly  clad  in  garments  which  her 
own  hands  had  wrought,  he  turned  to  the  assembled  tribes,  and 
thus  addressed  them.  ^'Behold!  my  Masters,  the  sorceries,  the 
charms  and  the  only  enchantments  which  I  use.  My  own  daily 
toil,  my  early  rising  and  late  sitting  up,  the  painful  sweat  which  I 
endure,  these  I  am  not  able  to  present  to  your  view.  I  cannot 
bring  them  with  me  into  this  assembly."  When  the  people  had 
heard  tins,  they  unanimously  pronounced  him  "Not  Guilty." 

We  meet  to4ay,  to  celebrate  the  tweniy-ninth  Anniversary  of  our 
Society,  the  purpose  of  whose  existence,  is  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote die  same  sorcery,  for  the  practice  of  which,  that  old  Bomaa 
came  near  answering  with  his  life.  He  who  has  practiced  these  en- 
chantments with  the  most  success,  is  the  man  whom  to-day  we  most 
delist  to  honor.  Proud  as  ^he  County  of  Essex  may  be  of  her 
prosperous  industry  in  the  work-shop,  the  manufactory,  or  upon  the 
ocean— which  under  the  gcddance  of  intelligence  and  sound  mora£« 
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ty,  wiih  the  bles^g  of  Heaven,  can,  out  of  New  England,  no- 
where find  its  parallel,  much  more  occasion  for  pride  would  she 
have  were  all  her  farmers  in  the  same  degree  guilty  as  was  Cresicus 
the  Roman ;  for  of  all  the  employments  in  which  men  engage,  none 
is  more  profitable  to  the  community,  more  dignified  or  honorable  in 
itself,  or  so  well  calculated  to  insure  health  and  happiness  to  the 
individual,  as  that  primitive  and  divine  occupation — the  culture  of 
the  earth.  "Replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it,"  was  the  first 
command  of  the  Almighty  to  man,  and  doubly  grateful  is  the  culti- 
vated earth  for  the  labor  which  man  bestows  upon  her.  She  repays 
him  ten-fold  for  his  toil,  and  at  the  same  time  rewards  him  with 
strength,  health  and  vigor.  It  has  been  said  that  "few  politicians  are 
half  so  useful  members  of  a  Commonwealth  as  an  honest  farmer,  who 
by  skillfully  draitung,  fencing,  manuring  and  planting,  has  increased 
the  intrinsic  value  of  a  piece  of  land,  and  thereby  done  a  perpetual 
service  to  his  country." 

But  the  importance  of  Agriculture,  sometimes  over-rated  by  prej- 
udiced minds,  is  a  self-evident  truth.  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  al* 
lusion  to  an  illustration  which  has  been  painfully  forced  upon  the 
mind  of  every  man  during  the  past  year. 

A  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  small  bitter  root  was 
discovered  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  From  this  worthless  root,  cultivation 
produced  the  Potato.  Improved  as  it  may  have  been,  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  century — a  hundred  years  after  its  first  introduction — ^En* 
glish  writers  speak  of  it  as  comparatively  valueless.  Yet  the  partial 
fiBolure  of  this  crop  in  a  small  part  of  the  world,  has  produced  an  amount 
of  sufiering,  howuncertdn  in  continuance — ^how  incalculable  in  ex 
tent.  While  it  has  in  some  measure  developed  the  vast  agricultural 
resources  of  the  United  States,  it  shows  better  than  any  thing  else,  tiie 
importance  of  that  branch  of  industry  to  the  state,  and  may  well  causa 
reflecting  men  to  consider  whether  this,  of  all  the  arts,  does  not  the 
most  deserve  encouragement  and  support. 

From  the  commencement  of  our  Society,  custom  has  made  an 
address,  in  some  way  connected  with  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  a 
part  of  this  day's  exercises.  Upon  former  occadons,  we  have  had 
age  to  counsel,  eloquence  to  persuade,  learmng  to  instruct,  or  the 
sound  wisdom  of  practical  experience  to  convince. 

Qualified  but  poorly  in  any  respect,  the  &ct  that  the  invitation  to 
address  you  was  given  unammously,  was  the  strong  reason  which 
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made  me  presomptuons  enough  to  accept  it.  It  is  gratifying  to  a 
man's  pride,  to  suppose  that  his  friends  have  a  good  opinion  of  him, 
whether  ho  deserves  it  or  not.  Now  to  those  who  expect  "to  hear 
some  new  thing,"  I  have  only  to  say,  save  your  ears  for  anoiher  oc- 
casion. If  by  a  remark  of  mine,  any  man  is  induced  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  I  shall  have  done 
some  service  and  will  be  content. 

On  the  annual  return  of  this  day  here  and  elsewhere,  the  great 
Improvements 'mmoiem  Agriculture  have  been  frequently  made  4m 
interesting  topic  of  discourse.    Thirty  years  have  indeed  wrought 
wonderful  changes  in  forming  as  in  everything  else.    It  is  also  true, 
in  nothing  else  has  change  been  effected  with  so  much  difficulty.    Ig- 
norance and  obstinacy  have  always  sneered  at  improvement    Nor  have 
innovations  in  agriculture  had  these  alone  to  contend  with,  but  blind  er* 
roTy  which  "like  the  adder  stoppeth  her  ears  and  will  not  listen  to  tiie 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely,"  has  always  stood  in 
their  way.     It  has  beensjud  that  "error,  when  she  retraces  her  foot- 
steps, has  farther  to  go  before  she  can  arrive  at  truth  than  ignorance;" 
but  the  way  which  she  takes  to  get  out  of  the  heads  of  some  farmers,  ia 
the  crookedest  road,  that  it  ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of  man 
to  conceive.     Why,  if  the  best  iron  plough  of  this  day,  had  been 
presented  to  a  fanner  thirty  years  ago,  he  would  as  soon  have  told 
tiie  assessors  that  he  was  not  taxed  high  enough,  as  to  have  used  it. 
Sat  though  old  superstition  is  in  its  grave  and  many  an  ancient 
prejudice  lies  buried  beside  it,  the  race  is  not  quite  extinct. 

Should  the  genius  of  America,  in  time  to  come,  beget  a  second  Wal- 
ter Scott — although  we  may  not  introduce  the  mother  of  Cuddie  Hard- 
ligg,^  as  a  representative  of  the  character  of  New  England  yeomanry 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  still  he  will  find  many  like  a  servant  of  the 
late  Duke  ct  Bedford,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  when  ploughing  with  his 
four  horses  yoked  at  full  length,  the  Duke  left  his  carriage  and  zeal- 
ous to  do  him  a  service,  yoked  the  horses  two  abreast,  held  the 
plough  himself,  and  explained  to  him  the  advantage  of  this  new 
method.    The  answer  of  the  man  was  characteristic  of  the  profes- 

**'Yoiir  leddy-ehip  and  the  steward  bne  beeo  pleased  to  propose,  that  my  son  Caddie 
raid  work  in  the  barn  wi  a  new  Tangled  machine  for  dighting  the  corn  frae  the  cbaff, 
tlnit  impiooslj  thwarting  the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  bjr  raising  the  wind  for  yonr 
l^y-ship't  ain  particnlar  nsebj  human  airt,  instead  of  soliciting  it  by  prayer,  or  wait- 
ing patiently  for  whatever  dispensation  of  windProvidcnce  is  pleaded  to  send  npoo 
iht  ibeeling  hill.**    Old  Mortality. 
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t&on — ^ihe  ready  anEwer  which  prejudice  suggests  to  ignorance,— fliat 
such  a  plan  might  answer  with  his  Grace  j  but  was  too  expeMive  for 
him. 

But  the  fact  that  great  improrement  has  been  made  and  ta  mO' 
king,  is  of  more  importance  to  our  present  purpose.  Men  have 
found  out,  that,  if  he  who  plants  an  oak,  looks  forward  to  future 
ages  and  plants  for  posterity ;  that  he  who  plants  a  fruit-tree  does  it 
for  himself  as  well  as  for  those  who  come  after  him ;  to  graft  an  apple 
tree  is  better  than  to  suffer  it  to  grow  wild  ;  that  manures  are  quite 
as  efficacious  when  properly  composted  as  when  used  fresh  from  the 
bam*yard ;  that  sixty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  are  more  profitable 
than  thirty }  that  to  sow  grass  with  grdn  in  the  spring  and  have  four- 
fifths  of  it  destroyed,  is  not  so  well  as  to  sow  it  by  itself  in  the  au- 
tumn and  get  two  or  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  the  next  season ; 
that  repeated,  shallow  skimmings  of  the  surface  soil  is  not  good 
ploughing ;  and  that  to  pass  a  roller  over  fields  sown  with  grain  or 
grass  is  better  than  to  leave  them  in  Indian  hills.  Some  of  them 
have  learned  that  gravelly  knolls  and  sandy  highlands  are  not  the 
only  soils  which  pay  for  cultivation  ;  but  that  our  rich  peat  bottoms, 
covered  with  underbrush,  weeds  and  water-grass,  which  have  been 
abandoned  to  the  caprices  of  nature  ever  since  the  ark  rested  on 
Mount  Ararat,  do  in  reality  possess  intrinsic  value. 

These  deep  meadows,  which  send  forth  from  their  dark  bosoms  the 
chilling  dampness  of  disease  and  death,  adding  to  the  coldness  and 
poverty  of  the  adjoining  highlands,  by  their  unhealthy  evaporations, 
seem  to  be  so  placed  by  him  who  made  the  world  to  say  to  man  in 
stronger  language  than  words,  that  labor  properly  applied  shall  prove 
a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse.  There  they  lie,  side  by  side,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  County,  the  bog  exuberant  with  unwholesome 
vegetation,  the  highland  with  its  stinted  growth  of  scanty  herbage, 
both  soils  worthless  and  unprofitable,  but  each^of  them  rich  in  all 
the  elements  of  fertility  which  the  other  requires.  Let  the  &rmer 
do  what  a  benignant  nature  encourages  him  to  do,  and  these  poor 
Boils  of  New  England  which  under  bleak  influences  are  filtered  into  a 
sickly  fertility,  will  be  quickened  into  almost  spontaneous  luzurianee. 

But  to  enumerate  all  the  improvementB  which  have  been  made  in 
agriculture  for  the  last  half  century  would  take  too  much  time.  One^ 
not  only  an  improvement  in  itself,  but  the  baas  of  all  other  improve- 
ments must  not  be  omitted,  and  that  is  the  diffusion  of  agricultural 
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knowledge  by  the  Newspaper  Prees.  Slowly,  mlently,  almoet  by 
stealth,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  man  himself,  this  mighty  en^ne 
mklenmnes  old  prejudices,  and  has  tau^t  the  farmer  ihat  however  in* 
dependent  he  may  be,  he  is  not  so  much  so,  as  that  the  experience  of 
others  will  not  profit  him.  Most  of  us  have  become  willing  to  9eeh 
direetianMy  eyen  if  they  are  contained  in  a  book.  We  are  becoming 
more  like  fiberal,  free-born  and  aspiring  men. 

Yet  after  all,  agricultural  improvement  is  in  its  infancy,  and  to 
nurture  its  youth  and  rear  it  to  manhood,  has  been  left  to  us,  and  to 
those  who  are  to  eome  after  us.  To  direct  how  this  shall  be  done  is 
a  difficult  task.  I  shall  however,  upon  two  or  Ihree  of  the  most  im* 
portant  questions  connected  with  the  subject,  venture  to  give  an  opin* 
iim,  always  premising  that  if  I  am  wrong,  I  will,  when  convinced  of 
my  error,  despite  the  shame  of  acknowleging  it,  and  with  all  my 
heart  most  readily  embrace  a  different  opinion. 

An  will  agree,  that  ihe  bam  of  improvement  lies  in  a  more  thor- 
ough miage.  Now  one  great  hindrance  to  this,  is  the  strong  and 
universal  tendency  among  farmers  to  own  and  cultivate  too  much 
land.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  tread  on  disputed  ground,  and  that 
there  are  those  among  us  whose  opinions,  we  are  ready,  and  with  good 
teoionj  to  esteem  ahnost  as  oracles,  who  ^^have  no  sympathy  with 
this  small  farm  theory/'  But  with  due  deference  to  their  opinions 
may  I  not  start  with  this  flEtct,  that  the  case  so  conmionly  occurs  as 
to  make  it  a  general  rule,  that  our  very  large  farms  are  very  poorly 
cultivated  ?  To  the  point  which  I  have  in  view,  we  mean  ihe  apo- 
logue of  the  vine-dresser,  who  had  two  daughters  and  a  vineyard. 
When  his  oldest  daughter. married,  he  gave  her  a  third  part  of  his 
vineyard  for  a  marriage  portion,  notwithstanding  which,  he  had  the 
same  quantity  of  firuit  as  before.  When  his  youngest  daughter  was 
married,  he  gave  her  half  of  what  remtdned,  still  the  produce  of  his 
vineyard  was  imdiminished.  The  secret  was  simply  this,  that  the 
more  thorough  tillage  which  he  was  enabled  to  give  to  the  remaroing 
tiiird  part,  trippled  his  produce,  while  at  the  same  time  it  reduced  the 
cost  of  cultivation.  Now  he  that  cultivates  the  most  land,  or  pro- 
duces Uie  greatest  crop,  is  not  the  best  farmer,  but  he  that  can  do  it 
irith  the  least  expense.  In  Massachusetts  the  high  price  of  labor  is 
an  msuperable  objection  to  large  farms.  As  it  is,  men  must  not  only 
not  be  idle,  but  must  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances  work 
to  the  beet  advantange,  or  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  will  not  pay 
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their  wages.  Upon  large  farms,  numerdtis  and  long  lines  of  fence 
are  to  be  kept  in  repair,  taxes  are  to  be  looked  after,  work  cannot 
be  so  economically  done,  because  much  of  it  is  at  a  distance,  and  a 
large  number  of  laborers  must  of  necessity  be  employed,  who  to  use 
an  old  adage,  if  they  are  not  very  carefully  k>oked  after,  will  be  likely 
to  drink  out  of  the  broad  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  hold  the  little  one 
to  their  employer.  I  must  not  be  understood  to  say  that  no  man  can 
profitably  manage  a  large  farm  here.  All  rules  have  their  excep- 
tions. But  I  do  say,  that  there  are  very  few  Bonapartes  in  agricul- 
ture, and  that  the  great  body  of  us  are  fit  only  to  serve  in  ^e  ranks. 

It  is  doubtful  indeed^  if  these  large  farms  are  the  most  profitable 
cm/where  ;  for  in  countries  where  the  cost  of  labor  is  almost  nominal, 
small  farms  are  said  to  produce  the  largest  income.  Stretching  along 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  those  ever  memorable  mountains,  whose  lofty 
summits,  white  with  eternal  snows,  reach  far  above  the  clouds — ^the 
birth-place  of  the  glacier  and  the  avalanche — is  that  province  of  Italy, 
which  has  been  often  called  the  garden  of  Europe.  Its  inhabitants 
are  farmers,  and  very  few  farms  contain  more  than  seventy-five  acres, 
yet  the  best  authority  asserts  that  these  small  farms  bring  more  to 
market  than  the  large  ones,  and  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  worid 
which  can  dispose  of  so  large  a  portion  of  its  productions  as  Piedr 
mont.  True  the  soil  is  rich,  deep ,  if  you  please,  alluvial.  The  cli- 
mate is  mmst,  and  the  situation  of  the  land  makes  it  susceptible  <^ 
being  easily  submitted  to  irrigation.  After  all,  the  mion-spring  of 
tiiis  abundant  fertility  is  tiiorough  tillage,  which  consists  only  on  small 
farms. 

We  have  not  the  same  natural  advantages,  but  the  deficiency  can 
be  partially  supplied  by  liberal  manuring.  Without  this,  you  may 
plough  the  soil  and  subsoil,  eradicate  every  noxious  weed,  studiously 
watch  tiie  progress  of  infant  vegetation,  and  not  get  half  a  crop.  And 
not  only  must  we  manure  liberally ^  but  our  manures  must  be  adapted 
to  the  different  soils  and  different  crops. 

Here^  most  certadnly,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  improvement.  The 
Chinese  are  sud  to  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  relative  value  and 
efficacy  of  manures,  but  to  understand  and  apply  without  loss,  tiliat 
which  is  best  fitted  to  stimulate  and  support  each  kind  of  plant. 
yflth  U8y  agricultural  chemistry  has  made  rapid  advances  within  a 
few  years.  Yet  in  practice,  I  question  very  much,  whether  the  an- 
cients were  not  better  cultivators  of  the  soil  than  we  are.    "What 
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ire  the  elements  of  good  tillage,  says  Cato,  the  oldest  Roman  Teach- 
er  of  Agriculture  ?  To  plough.  What  is  the  second  ?  To  plough. 
The  third  is  to  manure.  Study  to  have  a  large  dung-hill,  says  he, 
keep  your  compost  carefully,  when  you  carry  it  out,  scatter  it  and  pul- 
Ycrise  it."  This  was  advice  given  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  yet  many  of  us  are  apt  to  regard  composting 
as  a  new  discovery y  and  we  probably  should  never  have  thought  it 
worUi  trying,  if  some  modem  humbugging  agent  had  not  coaxed  us 
to  pay  for  a  patent  right  to  make  it.  Subsequent  writers  advise  the 
cultivator  "not  to  carry  out  more  manure  than  the  laborers  can  cover 
irith  the  soil  the  same  day,  as  exposure  to  the  sun  does  it  great  injury, 
and  they  tell  us  that  the  farmers  of  that  day  collected  their  manure 
and  stored  it  in  covered  pits,  so  as  to  check  the  escape  of  the  drain- 
age." How  many  farmers  in  the  County,  leave  their  manure  ex- 
posed to  sun,  and  air  and  nun,  for  half  the  year!  Are  there  not 
some  who  will  tell  you  that  it  is  improved  by  the  operation  ? 

One  powerful  fertilizer,  little  thought  of,  and  less  cared  for,  must,  I 
am  satisfied,  sooner  or  later  come  into  general  use,  and  that  is  Uqvid 
manure.  Now^  it  is  not  considered  worth  the  pMns  of  saving,  but  iU 
value  is  ascertained  beyond  question.  Take  for  instance  the  house 
plant,  which  your  wife,  or  your  daughter  rears  with  care.  Water  it 
with  a  solution  of  Guano,  no  matter  whether  brought  from  some  dis- 
tant island  of  the  sea,  or  more  cheaply  obtwned  from  the  floor  of  your 
pigeon-house — and  what  is  the  eflect  ?  At  once  it  stands  more  erect, 
its  leaves  enlarge  and  assume  a  deeper  hue,  and  what  may  have  been 
jnst  now,  but  a  sickly  nondescript,  seemingly  out  of  season  and 
cot  of  place,  puts  on  the  beauty  and  vigor  of  natural  and  luxuriant 
growth.  On  a  large  scale,  apply  it  to  your  grass-lands,  and  what 
wiD  be  the  result?  Do  you  say  this  is  mere  suppoation,  and  that  a 
grain  of  experience  is  worth  all  the  speculation  in  the  world  ?  Mark 
tiiat  spot  of  ground  which  is  blessed  with  the  drainings  of  a  barn- 
yard. It  may  be,  in  common  parlance,  the  eoldeH  spot  in  the  field* 
There  the  grass,  as  if  the  recent  snow  had  g^ven  it  life,  starts  earliest 
m  spring,  there  it  is  clothed  with  the  deepest  green,  and  there  the 
scythe  of  the  mower  finds  the  thickest  and  heaviest  grass.  The  af- 
termath neariy  equals  the  first  Crop,  and  the  cattle  if  sufiered  to 
do  so,  feed  latest  upon  it  in  the  Autumn.    This  is  no  matter  of  speeu- 
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lation — bat  it  becomes  an  instmctiye  fact.  In  Flaodbrs,*  and  when 
STQ  speak  of  Flemish  fanners,  we  speak  of  men  worthy  of  imitation, 
this  species  of  manure  is  relied  on  more  than  any  other,  and  in 
China,  where  every  town  has  its  sworn  broker  expressly  for  the 
porposo  of  examining  night  soil  it  forms  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  nia- 
Bure  used. 

Yet  notwithstanding  its  known  value,  a  great  majority  of  us  suffer 
it  to  run  to  waste,  and  in  the  largest  public  establishment!  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  until  recently  if  not  now,  this  great  element  of  fer- 
tility^  has  been  suffered  to  escape  into  the  sea. 

An  eloquent  English  writer  says,  if  the  kitchen-garden  husbandry 
of  Flanders  could  be  substituted  in  our  plsdns  and  the  terraced  cul- 
ture of  Tuscany  in  our  hills,  for  the  present  system  of  agriculture, 
the  produce  of  the  British  Islands  would  at  once  be  doubled  and  af- 
ford ample  subsistence  for  twice  the  number  of  its  present  inhabi- 
tants. If  old  England  be  capable  of  so  great  improvement,  where 
in  the  scale  of  progress  does  New  England  stand  ? 

Another  matter  worth  a  moments  attention  is  the  Feeding  of 
Stock.  A  Southern  gentleman,  when  about  to  commence  farmmg, 
was  led  to  inquire  of  an  experienced  neighbor,  what  was  the  best 
mode  of  making  com.  ^^Keep  your  work-horses  fat^^*  was  the  rejJy. 
Experience  proved  to  him  who  made  the  inquiry,  that  this  hint  com- 
prehended every  thing  connected  with  good  cultivation,  although 
neither  of  them  knew  at  the  time,  that  Cato  had  said  two  thousand 
years  ago,  that  the  secret  of  farming  consists  in  feeding  well. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  by  individuals  and  societies, 
to  improve  our  breeds  of  cattle.  The  best  foreign  varieties  have 
been  made  available  to  the  man  of  the  most  limited  means.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  say  a  word  to  discourage  this  laudable  enterprise,  which 
has  dready  effected  much  good  and  is  destined  to  do  much  more,  but 
when  the  merits  of  foreign  varieties  have  been  blazoned  abroad,  and 
the  inferiority  of  our  native  breed  carefully  exaggerated,  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  the  sin  of  its  owner  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
brute  beast.  Feed  our  cattle  as  they  should  be  fed,  and  except  sym- 
metry of  form,  and  a  notable  pedigree,  what  advantage  lias  this  import- 
ed stock  over  them  ?    Do  they  make  better  oxen  ?    Universal  opin- 

*The  reeent  manure  of  a  tiagle  cow,  is  valued  in  Flaodera  at  ten  doUars  per  year, 
t  Houge  of  Correction,  &c.,  at  Ipswich. 
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ioa  has  long  ago  settled  Uus  point  against  them.  Are  they  better 
cows?  It  is  generallv  conceded  that  tiie  Durham  short  horns  are 
not.  Some  indeed  talk  leamedlj  in  their  favor,  but  it  is  yer j  much 
on  the  same  principle  that  an  imported  dandy  with  neither  ^^wit,  nor 
words  nor  worth,"  makes  a  greater  impression  in  some  circles,  than 
he,  who  possesses  all  that  the  other  lacks,  but  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
spring  up  in  a  country,  where  all  men  are  said  to  be  bom  equal.  But 
ao  matter  whether  you  have  Durhams,  Devons  or  Ayrshires,  so  long 
as  they  are  not  well  fed  and  cared  for,  you  will  have  no  better 
cattle,  than  that  ill-favored  native  stock,  which  in  many  places,  like 
the  lean  kine  of  Pharaoh,  seem  to  be  forsaken  of  God,  and  abused 
by  man.  Particularly  is  it  the  case  among  those  men  who  for  dis- 
tinction's sake,  may  be  called  saltiay  farmers, — and  not  inappro- 
priately so  termed — ^for  if  there  is  any  vegetable  product  upon  which 
they  set  their  hearts  more  than  another,  it  is  the  unreeliuimed  salt 
natural  growth  of  unreclaimed  salt  marsh. 

Those  of  us  who  come  within  this  class,  make  no  improvement, 
and  can  make  none.  Our  {arms  except  perhs^  a  few  acres  about 
our  dwellmgs,  diminish  in  value.  We  plant  but  little,  for  although 
the  ocean  is  upon  one  side  of  us,  and  rich  peat  bogs  on  the  other, 
both  ready  to  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply,  we  have  little  manure. 
We  deny  our  cattle  the  benefit  of  scanty  litter,  for  there  is  nothing 
m  the  shape  of  fodder,  that  cattle  fed  on  salt-hay  will  not  greedily 
devour.  Our  meadows  capable  of  being  easily  reclaimed,  and  made 
as  fertile  almost  as  the  prairies  of  the  West,  remain  as  they  were  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Every  year  the  unchecked  clumps  of  bushes 
and  briars  are  making  greater  -inroads  upon  our  open  pasture  lands. 
Stone  walls  carefully  built  by  our  ancestors,  which  time  has 
shattered,  are  hastily  and  slovenly  bolstered  up  to  answer  the  demands 
of  the  present  day,  while  the  worthless  shrubs  which  hedge  \hem  in, 
are  preserved  as  a  sort  of  heir-loom  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The 
time  best  suited  for  reclidming  our  fresh  meadows,  for  collecting  ma- 
nures, and  for  the  general  improvement  of  our  lands  is  neglected. 
Still  we  are  not  idle,  but  m  doors  and  out,  at  this  season  labor  is  mh 
profitably  increased.  The  dawn  of  day  finds  us  three,  five  or  ten  miles 
from  home,  engaged  in  our  favorite  business.  And  why  do  we  turn 
mght  into  day?    Not  from  choice  but  necessity.    For  be  it  known. 
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that  a  blade  of  DamaiK^us  will  not  cut  this  nutritive  salt-grass,  unless  it 
is  moistened  by  the  rain  or  the  dew.  Here  we  toil,  until  the  approach- 
ing frost  compels  us  to  gather  in  the  scanty  harvest. We  are  obliged  to 
sell  the  best  of  our  products,  to  meet  our  expenses.  Our  horses  and 
working  cattle  eat  up  the  better  portion  of  what  is  left,  while  our 
half-starved  cows  and  other  stock  get  the  poor  remainder,  always 
thankful,  if  perchance  a  lock  of  decent  fodder  comes  within  their 
reach.  The  consequence  is,  our  new  milch-cows  with  scarcely  flesh 
enough  to  prevent  the  skin  from  adhering  to  the  bone,  are  worth  but 
little  more  in  the  Spring  than  they  were  in  the  Autumn.  Our  mar 
nurb  heaps  are  no  larger  than  they  were  the  previous  year.  We  can 
neither  cultivate  more  land  nor  to  better  advantage ;  the  result  of  all 
our  labor  is,  that  by  going  the  same  round  from  year  to  year,  we  can 
barely  get  en<Migh  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  and  never  find 
time  to  advance  one  step  in  the  path  of  improvement.  We  are  con- 
tent to  imitate  the  example  of  the  elder  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes,  whose 
dying  charge  to  his  son  you  will  all  recollect, — "Jock,  when  ye  hae 
naething  else  to  do,  ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree ;  it  will  be 
growing,  Jock,  when  ye'r©  sleeping.  My  father  tauld  me  sae,  forty 
years  sin'  but  I  ne'er  fand  time  to  mind  him." 

Were  I  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  I  should  weary  your  par 
tience  and  encroach  upon  the  business  of  the  day.  The  object  of 
our  Society  as  I  have  said,  as  to  promote  agricultural  improvement. 
Its  philanthrophic  founders  have  done  much  in  the  cause,  but  they 
jare  fast  passing  away.  Within  a  few  weeks,  one  of  their  number 
who  for  some  time  presided  over  its  afiiedrs,  alike  zealous  in  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture,  as  distinguished  in  his  profession,  has  gone  to 
his  final  rest.  When  such  men  die,  not  only  are  families  and  friends 
bereaved,  but  communify  sufiers  a  great  loss.  A  shadow  of  ^oom 
jcomes  over  us  when  we  recollect  that  those  eminent  social  qualities 
which  render  the  relations  of  life  agreeable,  and  which  Dr.  Joseph 
Kittredge  possessed  in  flo  remarkable  a  degree,  have  gone  from 
among  us.  Let  those  who  come  up  to  fill  these  vacant  places,  remem- 
ber that  the  art  of  Agriculture  must  progress.  In  the  United  States, 
she  is  sooner  or  later  destmed  to  reach  the  highest  point  of  improve- 
ment. Great  beyond  those  of  any  people  upon  earth,  are  tiie  privi- 
lagei  enjoyed  by  the  American  Farmer,  for  the  exclusive,  absolute, 
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nneonirolled  proprietorship  of  the  soil  is  his.  He  has  no  occaaon  for 
political  ctistmctioii.  The  vices  of  cities  he  puts  far  away  firom  him. 
The  saoeess  of  his  crops  with  the  blessing  of  God,  depends  solely 
on  his  well  directed,  honest  industry. 

••Who  are  the  tnilj  great  ? 
Mioiona  of  pomp  and  atata 
Where  the  crowd  bow  ? 
Give  aa  hard  haoda  and  free, 
CQltorori  of  field  and  tree. 
Beat  rrieoda  of  libertj. 
God  aave  the  ploqgh.^ 

The  fullowinf  correcfions  in  the  Addreaa  have  been  made  by  the  author; — 
Page  4th,  line  3d»  Creainna  for  Creaicoa.    Page  5th,  line  27th,  Headrigg  for  Hard- 
rigg.    Page  6th,  line  8th,  inaert  that  before  to.    Page  7th,  line  14th,  read  despise 
■wtead  of  despite;  line  25th,  read  is  instead  of  we  mean;  27th  line,  inaert  wom  before 
aairted.    Page  Stb,  line,  25di|  read  with  maiead  of  oo. 
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WRITTEN    FOR    THB 

anniversary  of  the  essex  agricultural  society, 
By  Alonzo  Lewis,  Esq. 

We  iimak  thee,  God  of  harvest-home  !  for  what  thy  Ioyo  bestowi. 
For  all  the  varied  providence  that  from  thy  bounty  flows  ; 
We  thank  thee  for  the  vernal  rains  that  fertilized  the  ground. 
We  praise  the  for  the  genial  sun  that  all  man*s  labor  crowned. 

We  thank  thee,  God  of  harvest-home  !  for  all  our  wealth  of  grain. 
For  the  tall  wheat,  whose  waving  mass  like  ocean  filled  the  plain  ; 
We  thank  thee  for  the  fmitfal  store  of  bright  and  yellow  corn , 
Whose  golden  heaps  luxuriant  our  fertile  fields  adorn. 

We  thank  thee,  God  of  harvest-home  !  for  all  thy  fruit  so  fair  ; 
The  apple  with  its  yellow  cheek,  the  ripe  and  mellow  pear  ; 
The  downy  peach,  the  luscious  plum,  the  purple-clustered  vine  ; 
And  the  fair  show  of  radiant  flowers  that  in  our  gardens  shine. 

We  thank  thee,  God  of  harvest  home  !  for  more  than  we  may  tell ; 
We  thank  thee  for  the  fragrant  hay  that  fills  our  bams  so  well ; 
We  praise  thee  for  the  precious  gifU  that  make  our  harvest  feast. 
And  the  choice  store  of  healthful  roots,  sweet  food  for  man  and  beast. 

We  praise  thee,  God  of  harvest-home  !  that  while  in  other  lands 
Pale  famine  stalks,  and  sweeps  away  their  fever-stricken  bands, 
Onr  homes  are  blest  with  health  and  love,  with  plenty  and  with  joy, 
While  social  and  domestic  peace  yields  bliss  withoujt  alloy. 

We  bless  thee,  God  of  harvest-home  !  for  all  that  we  partake  ; 
Then  let  oar  hearts  with  gratitude,  their  hynm  of  praise  awake  ; 
And  when,  onr  day  of  labor  past,  death's  harvest-hour  shall  come. 
May  a!l  onr  seals,  like  ripened  fruit  be  safely  gathered  home. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  appointed  to 
examine  the  specimens  of  the  Stock  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
promoting  agriculture,  Report: 

By  the  kindness  of  Elias  Phinney  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  a  gentle- 
man equally  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  enterprise  as  a  farmer,  and 
his  public  spirit  as  a  citizen,  seven  animals  of  the  stock  of  the  State 
Society  were  present  at  the  show,  and  commanded  the  admiration  of 
all  who  are  judges  of  fine  stock.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due 
to  Mr.  Phinney  for  this  ready  compliance  with  the  request  of  some 
of  the  Trustees,  to  give  our  farmers  an  opportunity  to  see  for  them- 
selves the  excellence  of  thb  stock ;  and  as  it  is  understood  to  be  the 
iatention  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Society,  as  soon  as  the  animals 
are  of  suitable  age,  to  distribute  them  among  the  several  county  So- 
cieties, it  is  hoped  that  more  attention  will  be  given  to  raising  animals 
of  an  improved  breed  in  our  own  county.  Some  of  our  farmers 
might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  average  yield  of  their  cows  does 
not  exceed  three  or  four  quarts  daily,  taking  the  year  through.  With 
proper  care  and  management,  this  yield,  it  is  thought  might  be  doub- 
led. The  breed  for  milch  cows  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  feed 
of  this  state,  is  thought  to  be  the  Ayrshire.  Besides  being  deep 
milkers,  they  are  known  to  be  hardy,  mild  tempered  and  docile ;  they 
are  cheaply  kept,  and  fatten  readily  when  not  in  milk.  In  Great 
Britain  they  have  given  an  average  of  ten  or  eleven  quarts  per  day 
through  the  year. 

Besides  the  Ayrshire,  several  animab  of  the  North  Devon  stock 
irere  exlubited;  this  breed  has  been  long  celebrated  as  beautiful  in 
the  highest  degree.     For  the  dairy,  they  are  not  equal  to  the  Ayr-    t 
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BhirOy  but  in  tlie  onion  of  die  qualities  of  miUdng^  fattemng  and  woit 
ing,  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  breed.  They  ha?e  «  qmck- 
nees  of  motion  which  few  horses  can  exceed. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  cows  of  native  orig^l  which  are  great  milk- 
ers, but  Utde  pains  have  heretofore  been  taken  to  preserve  the  breed; 
by  crossing  with  the  imported  stock  and  their  descendants,  mnch  may 
be  done  in  time,  to  improve  the  character  of  our  neat  stock ;  it  is 
with  this  purpose  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Society  have,  with  much 
expense  of  time  and  money,  imported  the  choicest  animals  of  the 
Ayrshire  and  North  Devon  breeds.  It  has  sometimes  been  question- 
ed whether  stock  can  be  profitstbly  ridsed  in  this  county ;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  stock  is  to  be  raised,  the  best  breed  and  the  best 
animals  should  be  selected. 

Beq)ectfhny  submitted, 

DANIEL  P.  KING, 
JOHN  W.  PROCTOR, 
WILLIAM  SUTTON. 
Lynn,  September  29th,  1847. 


ON  PLOUGHING  WITH  DOUBLE  TEAMS. 
The  Committee  on  Ploughing  wkh  Double  Teams  (consistmg  of 
Daniel  Adams  of  Newbury,  Joaah  Newhall  ef  Lynnfield,  Jonathan 
King  of  Danvers,  John  Whrttredge  of  Hamilton,  and  Rufus  Wy- 
man  of  Salem,)  have  attended  to  that  duty  and  Report: 

That  twelve  teams  were  entered, — all  of  which  appeared  upon  the 
ground,  and  ploughed  the  lots  assigned  them,  being  one-sixtk  of  an 
acre  each.  The  lots  were  drawn,  and  the  work  performed  as  fc^ows, 
viz: 

No.  1.  to  John  Washburn  of  Lynn,  time  80  minutes* 

"   2.  to  PhiUip  Marsh  of  Danvers,  "    81        " 

"    3.  to  Elias  Clough  of  Lynn,  "     28        «« 

"    4.  to  John  Newhall  of  Lynn,  «*    88        " 

"    6.  to  Wm.  R.  Putnam,  of  Danvers,  "    46        " 

"    6.  to  B.  W.  Crowningshield,  of  Topsfield  «     47        " 

"    7.  to  Joseph  Goodridge,         of  West  Newbury, "     89        " 
"    8.  to  Francis  Dodge,  of  Danvers,  "     86        " 

"    9.  to  Elijah  Pope,  of  Danvers,         A'    ^i      " 
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No  10.  to  MoBes  H.  Poor,  of  West  Newbury  time  40  minutes. 

"  11.  to  Ira  Worcester,  of  Ipswich,  "    29        " 

"  12.  to  Richard  S.  Fay,  of  Lynn  «    84        « 

Eight  of  the  ploughs  were  Buggies,  Nourse  &  Masons,  Eagle  No. 
25;  two  Sward  B.  same  manufacturers;  one  Prouty's  improved  centre 
draft  No.  83;  one  Prouty's  No.  26. 

The  work  was  extremely  well  done,  taking  into  consideration  the 
Ataation  of  the  land,  being  ^uite  low  and  flat,  and  the  heavy  rains 
made  a  part  of  the  land  very  soft.  In  one  or  two  lots  some  parts 
were  under  water.  We  think  that  on  no  former  occadon  have  we 
seen  the  ploughing  done  so  well  as  on  the  present,  except  in  turning 
&Q  last  furrow  in  two  or  three  lots,  wMch  was  not  quite  as  perfect  as 
nught  have  been. 

The  teams  were  required  to  plough  seven  inches  deep.  The  ave- 
rage width  of  the  furrows  was  a  little  less  than  twelve  inches,  and 
the  average  time  of  performance  was  about  thirty-six  minutes. 

The  Committee  would  have  been  happy,  had  it  been  in  their  power 
to  ha^e  awarded  more  premiums,  as  the  work  was  so  well  done,  that 
ethers  perhaps  might  have  been  as  deserving  of  a  premium,  or  near- 
ly^, as  those  to  whom  they  were  awarded.  The  Committee  would 
roggest,  as  the  competition  in  the  ploughing  match,  for  several  years 
has  been  so  great,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  add  to  the  number 
of  premiums,  making  six  or  more,  even  if  no  higher  sum  is  appropiated. 
But  would  it  not  be  better  to  make  an  addition  to  the  amount  usually 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  ? 

Most  of  the  lands  were  ploughed  so  nearly  alike,  that  it  was  rather 
£fficult  to  decide  upon  the  premiums,  but  after  a  full  and  particular 
examination  of  every  lot,  the  Committee  unanimously  recommend 
Aat  the  premiums  be  awarded  as  follows: 
To  lot  No.  3.  first  premium,  JIO. — Elias  Clough,  sward  plough,  18. 

**      **    4.  second  **  8.— J.  Newhall,  Prouty's  imp'd  88.* 

**      *<     6.  third     "  6.— B.  W.  Crowningshield,  plough, 

Eagle,  25. 

"      "    7.  fourth  premium    4. — J.  Goodridge,  plough  Eagle,  25. 
By  order  of  the  Committee, 

DANIEL  ADAMS,  Chairman. 

Lynn,  September  29tii,  1847. 

*We  ha?e  been  requested  by  Mr.  Newball  to  say  that  be  is  particularly  pleased  with 
tbe  operations  of  this  ploogh,  and  thinks  it  is  one  of  the  best  be  has  ever  seen.  We 
are  |lad  to  hear  so  favorable  an  accoont  of  our  friend  Prouty*s  ploughs.  GoOqIp 
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ON  MILCH  cows  AND  HEIFERS. 

The  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  and  Heifers,  report: — 

Thatttie  number  of  Cows  and  Heifers  was  unusuallj  large,  and 
they  were  apparently  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Aflier  much  deliberation,  the  Committee  agreed  to  award  the  pre. 
nuums  as  follows : 

To  Abner  Newhall,  of  Lynn,  for  his  cow,  8  years  old,  the  first 
premium  of  ^10. 

To  A.  Brackett  Lord,  of  Beverly,  for  his  cow,  8  years  old,  the 
second  premium  of  $7. 

To  Samuel  King,  of  Danvers,  for  hb  cow,  7  years  old,  the  third 
premium  of  $5. 

To  John  Stone,  of  Marblehead,  for  his  stared  cow,  9  years  old,  the 
fourth  premium  of  Colman's  European  Agriculture. 

There  were  other  cows  exhibited,  which  deserve  particular  nodce, 
via :  A  cow  by  Albert  Johnson,  of  Lynn,  a  very  excellent  cow, 
though  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  no  statement. 

A  cow  by  John  Alley,  8d,  of  Lynn.  This  cow  was  entered  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  the  excellent  quality  and  quantity  of  butter 
made  from  her. 

Two  large  and  fine  cows  by  George  Hood,  of  Lynn,  neither  in 
milk  at  this  tune.  All  these  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  cows. 

E.  G.  Berry,  of  Danvers,  exhibited  two  very  fine  three  years  old 
Heifers ;  and  one  two  years  old,  now  forward  with  calf.  Of  which, 
a  statement  is  given  of  the  produce  of  those  in  milk,  which  was  rery 
large  for  cows  of  that  age. 

Jacob  Newhall,  of  Saugus,  exhibited  his  fine  black  heifer,  three 
years  old,  with  a  calf  by  her  side  twenty-two  days  old.  It  would 
have  given  the  Committee  pleasure  to  have  had  Mr.  Newhall's 
heifer  brought  in  competition  with  others,  could  he  have  stated  the 
produce  of  her  milk  the  present  season,  but  they  had  no  means  of 
judging  of  this,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  very  fine  calf  by  her 
side. 

Only  one  milch  heifer  was  entered  for  premium,  which  was  by 
Eobert  Kimball,  of  Ipswich,  but  the  Committee  did  not  feel  them- 
selves justified  in  awarding  a  premium  on  this,  as  no  statement  was 
given  aa  to  the  quantity  and  quality   of  the  milk  she  produced. 
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Oiarles  W.  Lord,  of  Beyerlj,  also  presented  for  inspection  a  fine 
cowy  5  years  old. 

John  Marsh,  of  Danvers,  entered  for  premium,  a  very  fine  oow, 
7  years  old,  of  native  breed,  and  raised  by  himself;  had  he  been 
able  to  have  given  the  Committee  an  account  of  the  whole  product 
of  her  milk  through  the  season,  without  relymg  on  estimates  and 
averages,  this  cow  might  possibly  have  come  in  competition  with  the 
best  that  were  exhibited. 

For  two  year  old  heifers,  they  award  the  first  premium  of  five 
dollars  to  Samuel  G.  Pitnmn,  of  Lynn ;  and  the  second  premium  of 
three  dollars  to  Eben  King,  of  Danvers. 

For  yearling  heifers,  the  first  premium  of  five  dollars,  to  Samuel 
C.  Pitman,  of  Lynn,  and  the  second  premium  of  three  dollars,  to 
Robert  Kimball,  of  Ipswich. 

Your  Committtee,  in  awarding  these  premiums,  have  endeavoured, 
as  &r  as  was  practicable,  to  carry  out,  what  they  considered  the 
views  of  the  Trustees,  and  of  the  Society,  by  aiming  to  reward  the 
skill  of  the  owners  of  cows  and  heifers,  in  training  and  keeping 
them,  in  the  best  and  most  economical  manner,  rather  than  to  reward 
ihem  for  their  good  fortune  in  being  able  to  find  and  purchase  those 
already  trained,  and  expensively  fed  by  others.  For  this  reason, 
irherc  there  were  two  animals  equally  balanced  as  to  merit,  the  one 
ptuchased,  and  the  other  raised  and  trained  by  the  claimant  himself, 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter. 

It  is  important  that  the  best  breeds  of  cows  should  be  sought,  and 
no  less  important  that  they  should  be  properly  trained  up  and  well 
fed.  All  may  well  know  that  one  good  cow  is  worth  much  more 
than  two  ordinary  ones,  and  even  cows  of  good  breeds  have  often 
been  ruined  by  improper  management  while  young,  they,  like  some 
of  the  human  race,  frequentiy  contract  vicious  habits  in  early  life ; 
they  sometimes  learn  to  be  unruly  by  being  in  bad  company,  or  en- 
closed with  bad  fences ;  they  often  early  learn  to  push  with  the 
horns,  and  become  uneasy  and  troublesome  to  milk ;  they  should  be 
earefuUy  and  gently  used ;  they  will,  thus  used,  better  give  down 
their  milk  ;  for  this  reason,  the  gentle  female  hand  is  often  much 
niore  appropriate  for  this  purpose  than  that  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Cows  should  be  milked  quick,  and  milked  clean,  or  they  will  soon 
shrink  in  their  milk,  and  the  best,  thus,  reduced  to  ordinary  cows. 

Our  female  friends  will  pardon  us  for  saying,  that  it  is  considered  one 
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of  the  most  valuable  accomplishments  among  &e  females  of  the  fil^ 

mer's  family,  to  be  well  learned  to  milk  the  cows,  as  well  as  to  be 

able  to  perform  the  more  delicate  emi^oyments  of  the  parlor,  and 

other  domestic  duties. 

All  which  is  Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee, 

TEMPLE  CUTLER. 
Lynn,  September  29th,  1847. 


ABNER  NEWHALL'S  SATEMENT, 
To  the  Committee  ou  MUch  Cows  andHdfere : 

Gentlemen, — The  cow  which  I  offer  for  premium  is  eight  years 
old,  she  had  her  last  calf  December  1st,  1846,  which  was  killed  De- 
cember 7th,  1846, — her  time  for  another  calf  was  the  8th,  of  De- 
cember next,  but  by  some  accident  she  lost  it  in  Aqgust*  She  has 
given  milk  as  follows : 

From  December  7th,  1846  to  the  present  time,  I  have  kept  an  ac- 
count of  her  milk  by  weighing  night  and  mommg,  below  is  the  result : 
From  December  7th  to  31st,  888|  pounds 

"    January    1st  to  31st,  1323J      " 

"    February  Ist  to  28th,  1107!      " 

"    March      1st  to  31st,  10961      " 

"    April        Ist   to  30th,  9621       " 

u 


u 


May  1st  to  31st,  941J 

June  1st  to  30th,  997} 

July  Ist   to  31st,  '9251 

August  1st  to  31st,  707i 

Sept.  1st  to  27th,  651 


u 


S840i  quaria  of  MUk.  *  ^^ 

For  keeping,  during  the  wmter,  in  addition  to  hay,  I  fed  her  with 
carrots  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  bushels,  and  I  also  gave  her  four 
bags  of  shorts,  during  the  Summer  she  has  nothmg  but  grass,  and 
raUier  short  feed. 

T        o    X    .     ««,  ABNER  NEWHALL. 

Lynn,  September  28th,  1847. 
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A.  B.  LORD'S  STATEMENT. 

lb  the  Committee  an  Mxkh  Ccwb  mid  Metfere  : 

Gbntlbmbn, — The  Cow  I  offer  for  exhibition  and  premium,  is 
eight  years  old.  She  calved  the  22d  of  June  and  has  ^ven  milk  as 
foUows: 

From  Jane  25th  to  July  25th,     1205    pounds. 
"    July  25th  to  Aug.  25th,      1166         " 
"    Aug,  25th  to  Sept.  25th.     1126         " 


Total,  8497  lbs. 

We  have  made  96  lbs.  butter  m  three  months,  besides  the  milk  for 
the  fSEumly  of  five  persons,  and  supplying  her  calf  two  months.  Also 
sold  her  morning's  mess  four  times.  We  have  made  31  lbs.  butter 
from  September  1st  to  the  25th.  She  has  not  been  dry  for  eight- 
een months.  Her  keeping  has  been  poor  grass-feed  and  two  quarts 
of  shorts  a  day,  since  August  15th. 

A.  B.  LORD. 
Beverly,  September  28th,  1847. 


SAMUEL  KING'S    STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  and  Heifers  : 

Gbntlbmen, — ^I  exhibit  for  premium  my  red  cow,  7  years  old. 
She  was  reared  by  me  firom  a  native  cow  of  superior  qualities,  which 
was  driven  to  a  Durham  short  horn.  She  gave  last  year,  on  ordina- 
ry M  keep,  without  any  grain,  from  the  time  her  calf  was  taken 
&om  her  in  September  to  the  first  of  December,  (after  which  no 
account  was  kept,)  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
Her  milk  is  of  superior  quality  but  as  I  sell  it  at  this  season  of  the 
year  its  properties  for  butter  have  not  been  tested.  She  is 
perfectly  gentie  and  orderly  about  fence,  and  will  remidn  quiet  with- 
oat  company.     She  has  with  her  a  calf  two  weeks  old. 

SAMUEL  KING. 

Daavers,  September  29th,  1847. 
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JOHN  STONE'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  and  Heifer  % : 

Gentlembn, — ^I  offer  for  your  examination  my  starred  cow  of  na- 
tive breed  nme  years  old ;  she  calved  the  9  th  day  of  May,  aiwi  the 
calf  was  sold  on  the  29th,  of  the  same  month. 

From  the  Ist  to  the  20th  of  June  inclusive,  she  gave  811  quarts 

of  milk,  being  a  fraction  over  fifteen  quarts  and  a  pint  per  day.     One 

week  in  June  her  milk  was  kept  separate,  and  we  made  from  it, 

131  lbs  of  good  butter. 

Her  keeping  until  the  1st  of  August,  was  good  pasture  only. 

Through  the  month  of  August  she  was  fed  with  green  corn-fodder. 

From  the  first  to  the  twentieth  of  September  she  had  good  pasture 

only. 

She  has  never  had  meal;  has  always  been  kept  well  in  the  winter 
season  on  English  hay,  com  fodder,  and  some  Und  of  roots. 

She  has  always  been  perfectly  healthy,  and  has  been  owned  by  me 
siic  years. 

JOHN  STONE. 

Marblehead  September  28th,  1847. 


EBEN  G.  BERRY'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  and  Heifer b  : 

Gentlemen, — ^I  offer  for  your  inspection  two,  three  years  old  heif- 
ers, in  milk ;  also  one  two  years  old  heifer,  that  will  be  in  milk,  about 
the  5th,  of  November  next. 

One  heifer  has  been  in  milk  eleven  months. 
The  product  of  her  milk  in  the  month  of  June,  752  lbs. 

**        "  "      "  at  the  present  time,  per,  day,        17i  ** 

«        "  "      "  28  lbs.  yields  1  lb.  of  butter. 

The  other  heifer,  has  been  in  milk  seven  months. 
The  product  of  her  milk  in  the  month  of  June,  862,  lbs. 

"        "  "      "  at  the  present  time,  per  day,         20    " 

"        **  "      "  251  lbs.  yields  1  lb.  of  butter. 

Their  keeping  through  the  season,  has  been  good  pasturing,  with 
the  addition  of  green-corn  fodder,  raised  for  that  purpose,  and  fed  to 
them  at  night. 

EBEN  G.  BERRY. 
Nortii  Danvers,  September  2901, 1847. 
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SAMUEL  C.  PITMAN'S  STATEBfENT. 
Ih  the  Committee  on  Mich  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Gentlemen, — ^The  Heifers  that  I  exhibit  at  the  show,  are  one 
Ml  blood  Hereford  two  years  and  six  months  old,  and  one  seven- 
eighths  Ayrshire  seventeen  months  old. 

The  Ayrshire  I  raised  mjrself  from  a  Heifer  purchased  from  Dan- 
iel Webster.  The  Hereford  was  purchased  in  western  New  York 
by  Mr.  Stetson,  when  six  months  old.  They  have  neither  had  any 
extra  care  or  feed. 

I  find  the  Ayrslure  do  much  better  in  our  pastures  than  even  our 
natives,  and  so  far  as  I  have  had  experience,  they  are  fine  milkers. 
I  have  one  full  blood  Ayshire  cow  seven  years  old,  which  gave  milk 
sixteen  months.  Never  more  than  sixteen  quarts  per  day.  But 
gave  five  quarts  per  day  at  the  end  of  the  sixteen  months,  and  only 
two  weeks  previous  to  her  calving. 

This  without  extra  feed,  I  call  doing  well. 

SAMUEL.  C.  PITMAN. 

Lynn,  September  29ih,  1847. 


ON  PLOUGHING  WITH  SINGLE  TEAMS. 
The  committee  on  ploughing  with  single  teams  report  as  foUows : 
Eight  teams  were  entered,  and  all  appeared  on  the  ploughing  field, 
and  performed  the  work  assigned  them  in  a  manner  giving  much  credit 
to  all  engaged  in  it.  The  teams  were  most  of  them  uncommonly  fine, 
and  under  most  perfect  discipline.  The  lots  were  marked  out  with 
the  plough,  each  contedning  thirty  two  rods,  but  were  of  unequal 
lengths.  The  number  of  furrows  ploughed  in  each  lot  could  not 
therefore  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  awarding  the  premiums.  The 
land  was  flat,  but  Uttle  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  tide.  The  soil 
a  black  loam  free  firom  stones,  and  a  fine  ploughing  field  had  it  been 
dry  as  usual  at  this  season,  but  the  late  rains  had  rendered  it  wet, 
and  some  lots  much  more  so  than  others,  not  giving  an  equal  chance 
to  all  to  perform  their  work  equally  well  with  the  same  power  and 
skill.  The  lots  to  be  ploughed  were  assigned  by  lot,  each  containing 
thirty  two  rods  and  were  ploughed  as  follows: 
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No.  1.  Daniel  Roberts,  Lynn,  G.  W.  "Window,  ploughman, 

time  40  mmutes. 
Ko.  2.  Farnham  SpoA)rd,  Andoyer,  E.  G.  Hadley,  ploughman, 

time  64  mumtes. 
No.  8.  John  G.  Walcot,  Lynn,  himself,  ploughman, 

time  63  miuutes. 
No.  4.  Philip  Marsh,  Danvers,  himself,  ploughman, 

time  64  minutes. 
No.  5.  Wm.  B.  Putnam,  Danvers,  Umself,  ploughman, 

time  47  minutes. 
No.  6.  Joseph  G.  Putnam,  Danvers,  himself,  ploughman, 

time,  48  minutes. 
No.  T.  Moses  Pettingel,  Topsfield,  George  Pettingel,  ploughman, 
time  could  not  be  kept,  his  plough  broke,  finished  with  another  plough. 
No.  8.  John  Marland,  Andover,  Henry  Drew,  ploughman, 

time  53  minutes- 
The  work  was  all  done  very  well,  and  had  the  lots  been  of  equal 
goodness,  the  committee  are  willing  to  believe  it  possible,  that  some 
of  the  premiums  might  have  been  differently  awarded.  The  com- 
mittee gave  close  attention  to  the  work  while  under  operation,  and 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  land  when  finished,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  take  into  the  account  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  they  unan' 

mously  award  the  premiums  aa  follows : 

To  Daniel  Roberts,  of  Lynn,        1st  premium,  $8. 

To  William  R.  Putnam,    of  Danvers,    2d      "  6. 

To  John  G.  Walcott,        of  Danvers,    3d      "  4. 

To  John  Marland,  of  Andover,  4th     "  2. 

Lots  No.  6  and  7  were  probably  as  well  ploughed  as  some  which 
had  a  premium,  except  the  last  furrow  which  was  very  imperfectly 
done,  Number  2  was  wet  and  somewhat  uneven,  probably  not  gv- 
ing  an  equal  chance.  All  the  ploughs  used  were  of  the  manufacture 
of  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason^s,  Eagle  No.  2  except  No.  7,  which  had 
Eagle,  No  25,  and  No.  8  had  an  old  plough  without  a  name. 
All  which  is  respectfully  subnutted, 
For  the  Committee,  by 

DEAN  ROBINSON. 
Lynn,  September  29tii,  1847. 
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ON  PLOUGHING  WITH  HORSE  TEAMS. 
The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Horse  Teams  (present — ^Thofl. 
£.  Pajson,  Soloman  Low,  Gideon  R.  Lucy,  Paul  D.  Patch  and  Os- 
good Loring)  would  saj,  that  thej  have  never  before  seen  the  Plough- 
iDg  with  Horses  so  well  done  as  at  this  ploughing  match.  Eight 
teams  were  entered  for  premium,  and  the  work  was  well  done  by  all. 
Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  they  have  awarded. 

To  John  Dow,         of  Ipswich,        1st  prenuum,  (8. 

To  John  Marland,    of  Andover,      2d  premium,     6. 

To  John  Grout         of  Danvers,       8d  premium,     4. 

To  Josiah  Crosby    of  Andover,      4th  premium,     2. 

For  the  Comnuttee, 

THOMAS  B.  PATSON. 

Lynn,  September  29th,  1847. 


ON  SUB-SOIL  PLOUGHING. 

The  appointment  of  a  comnuttee,  by  the  Trustees,  "on  subsoil 
ploughing  and  its  effects"  clearly  indicates  on  their  part,  a  desire  to  ac" 
quire  information  on  this  interesting  subject,  rather  than  a  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  communicate  it. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  agricultural  labor,  about  which  so 
little  is  experimentally  known  among  us.  Our  oldest  experts  have 
scarcely  had  five  years  experience ; — and  very  few,  more  than  one  or 
two  years. 

We  could  readily  select  from  English  publications  what  is  there 
said  in  relation  to  sub-soil  ploughing,  where  it  seems  to  be  deemed  al- 
most indispensable  to  improved  cultivation  ;  but  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  information  sought  in  our  Reports.  We  want  the  actual  results 
on  our  own  soil.  We  want  our  practical  farmers,  so  far  to  try  the 
experiments  themselves,  as  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  will  be  for 
their  advantage  to  continue  the  use  of  this  instrrunent. 

This  has  not  yet  been  done  by  the  farmers  of  Essex.  Their  sulhioil 
ploughij  like  their  go-Uhmeeting  clothes j  are  kept  for  special  occa. 
aons.    They  are  not  yet  naturalized.    They  have  not  yet  secured 
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the  entire  confidence  of  their  owners.  There  is  a  jealousy  respect- 
ing them.  There  is  an  apprehension,  that  the  material  which  is 
started  by  their  deep  penetration,  is  not  altogether  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  plants. 

We  have  solicited  and  urged  experiments  on  this  subject ;  but 
with  meagre  practical  results.  We  scarcely  know  the  individual  m 
the  Couniy,  who  has  subsoiled  half  a  dozen  acres  in  a  year.  We 
have  many  farmers  who  have  hundreds  of  acres  well  adapted  to  this 
operation,  but  they  are  slow  to  apply  it.  And  even  those  who  have 
done  something  at  it,  hav«  not  so  matured  their  labors,  as  to  be 
ready  and  willing  to  speak  of  them. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  conducting  an  experiment  of  this 
kind,  it  is  not  essential  that  it  should  be  a  successful  one.  If  it  is  but 
judiciously  managed,  it  may  be  quite  as  useful,  if  it  demonstrates 
what  is  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  what  is  to  be  sought.  This  practice 
of  subsoiling  is  so  extensive  in  other  places,  and  has  so  much  of  plau- 
sibility connected  with  its  theory,  that  it  certainly  commends  itself  to 
the  favorable  reception  of  all  who  are  not  entirely  wedded  to  old  no- 
tions and  old  practices.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  pretend  to  speak 
of  its  good  effects,  from  our  own  observation.  But  we  have  heard  of 
the  benefits  accruing  from  its  use,  in  so  many  ways,  from  those  whom 
we  have  always  found  worthy  of  confidence,  in  other  thmgs,  that  we 
are  disposed  to  give  credit  to  their  testin;iony  in  this. 

Among  those  who  have  proved  their  faith  by  their  works,  in  tiiis 
matter,  there  is  no  one  more  conspicuous  than  E.  Phinney,  Esq.,  of 
Lexington,  whose  views  in  relation  to  it  were  given  in  a  note  ap- 
pended to  an  address  published  in  1844,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  for  that  year.  We  have  renewedly  inquired  of  him,  his 
views  at  the  present  time,  and  think  we  cannot,  in^any  other  manner, 
so  well  instruct  the  farmers  of  our  County,  as  by  appending  his  let- 
ter to  this  Report. 

The  Committee  had  the  pleasure  of  witnesang,  on  the  day  of  the 
Exhibition  at  Lynn,  a  very  successful  experiment  with  the  subsoil 
plough,  by  Mr.  Ira  Worcester,  of  Ipswich.  The  plough  was  new, 
made  by  Ruggles  &  Co.,  of  medium  size,  with  a  single  flange.  The 
soil  was  a  dark  rich  mould  on  top,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil,  free  of 
fixed  stones.  The  sod  was  turned  by  the  power  of  one  pair  of  cattle, 
to  the  depth  of  six  inchei.    The  subsoil  plough  was  drawn  by  three 
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horses,  and  completely  stirred  and  loosened  nine  inches  deeper;  so 
that  it  could  be  penetrated  mth  a  cane,  as  readily  as  could  a  chest 
of  meal.  Every  one  who  saw  it,  was  astonished  at  the  eaae  with 
which  the  plough  was  held,  and  the  perfection  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  it.  This  work  left  the  same  material  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  was  before  the  ploughing.  For  all  those  crops  where  the 
fibres  of  the  plants  have  a  tendency  to  descend  more  than  six  inches 
(and  we  scarcely  know  any  that  do  not)  such  a  preparation  of  the 
soU  must  unquestionably  be  serviceable.  We  can  scarcely  conceive 
of  a  case,  where  it  will  be  considered  prejudicial. 

The  Committee  take  pleasure  in  awarding  the  premium  of  ten  doh 
kri  to  Mr.  Worcester,  for  his  enterprise  in  exhibiting  this  experi- 
ment. 

And  they  also  express  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Nourse,  the  intelligent 
maker  of  the  plough,  for  his  politeness  in  explaining  its  structure  and 
operations.  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Co.,  by  their  improved  im- 
plements, and  their  accommodating  disposition,  have  made  a  deci- 
dedly fevorablo  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Farmers  of  Essex 
County.  For  the  Committee, 

J.  W.  PROCTOR. 

Lynn,  Sept.  29, 1847. 


Lowell,  Sept.  24, 1847. 
Dear  Sir : — ^The  opinions  which  I  expressed  to  you  some  years 
ago  on  the  effect  of  subsoiling,  I  have  had  no  reasons  to  change. 
Every  experiment  I  have  made  has  invariably  strengthened  my  con- 
victions of  the  great  utility  of  the  subsoil  plough.  It  is  now  more  than 
twenty  years  since  the  first  introduction  of  this  important  imple- 
ment in  English  husbandry,  and  I  now  recollect  no  instance  of  the 
expression  of  a  doubt  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  use  ; 
so  far  from  this,  it  is  not  imcommon  at  this  time,  in  that  country,  for 
iMidlords  to  expend  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  in  subsoiling  a 
single  farm ;  and  tenants  are  not  unwilling  to  pay  an  increased  rent, 
equal  to  the  interest  on  the  outlay.  In  that  country  not  only  soils  too 
dry,  but  those  too  wet  are  considered  as  benefitted  by  this  process. 
When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  it  gives  the  roots  of  the 
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plant  the  means  of  penetrating  deeper  in  search  of  moistare,  when 
there  is  a  redundancy,  it  is  believed  to  furnish  a  means  of  abfiorhiiig 
or  drawing  oflf  the  excess  of  moisture. 

I  readily  grant  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  use  of  the  subsoil 
plough  on  soils  of  diflferent  textures,  may  vary.  On  a  stiflF  clay, 
and  particularly  one  that  is  very  moist,  the  effect  is  less  permanent. 
The  tendency  of  the  several  parts  in  a  soil  of  this  character  to  reu- 
nite, is  so  strong,  and  the  effect  of  subsoiling  of  so  short  duration,  I 
will  allow  it  may  be  of  doubtful  expediency. 

But  m  our  hard  New  England  soils,  with  our  hot  New  England 
summers,  so  subject  to  severe  droughts,  at  a  season  when  our  crops, 
particularly  what  are  called  our  root  crops,  require  the  greatest  sup- 
ply of  moisture,  there  cannot  be,  it  would  seem  tome,  a  doubt,  among 
farmers  of  a  reflecting  mmd,  as  to  the  great  benefits  to  their  crops 
of  the  use  of  the  subsoil  Plough.     It  furnishes  in  my  opinion  an  al- 
most sure  and  certain  means  of  counteracting  the  injurious  effects 
of  our  sometimes  severe  droughts.    The  reasons  would  seem  too 
obvious  to  need  recital.      The  deep  trench  opened  by  the  subsoil 
plough  forms  a  receptacle  for  the  surplus  water  that  falls  upon  the 
surface  at  one  season  of  the  year,  when  it  is  retained  to  supply  the 
deficiency  at  another.    The  "under  crust"  which  is  formed  in  long 
cultivated  fields,  at  the  depth  from  the  surface  at  which  it  has  usual- 
ly been  ploughed,  has  in  most  soils  become  as  impenetrable  by  roots 
•of  plants,  as  the  highway  which  has  been  travelled  over,  for  a  like 
number  of  years.    The  increase  of  crops  in  consequence  of  subsofl- 
ing  has  never  with  me  been  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent.      The 
supply  of  rains  for  the  present  season  has  been  so.  abundant  that  the 
tlifference  in  the  yield  upon  lands  subsoiled  and  those  not  subsoiled, 
ijould  not  be  supposed  to  be  so  great  on  grounds  naturally  dry,  as  in 
some  of  the  past  dry  seasons  ;  and  yet  on  a  dry  loomy  soil,  with  a 
hard  gravelly  subsoil,  one  part  of  which  was  subsoiled  and  the  other 
not,  planted  with  the  chenango  potato,  I  have  recently  gathered  four 
bushels  from  each  of  the  subsoiled  rows,  while  from  the  rows  not 
subsoiled,  planted    side  by  side,  and    cultured  and    manured,  in 
other    respects,  precisely  similar  to  the  subsoiled  rows,  I  have  tak- 
en but  three  bushels.    There  is  a  difference  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
in  quantity,  and  such  was  the  improved  quality  and  appearance   of 
those  on  the  subsoiled  part  of  the  field,  that  they  actually  sold  in 
tiie  market  for  twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  the  others. 
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I  oonld  adduce  nmnerous  instances,  in  this  and  other  countries,  to 
ihow  the  nnqnestionable  result  of  subsoiling,  but  I  consider  the 
qaestion  too  well  settled  to  admit  of  doubt.  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  producing  evidence  that  the  light  of  the  sun  was  necessary  to 
bring  forward  and  mature  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
"With  great  respect,  I  am  dear  sir, 

Tour  Obt.  Servt. 

E.  PHINNEY. 
To  J.  W.  Peoctor,  Esq., 


West  Newbury,  November  16th,  1847. 
My  dear  ar: — ^Tou  enquire  for  my  experience  in  subsoil  ploughing, 
which  is  but  small,  and  the  little  I  have  is  without  those  nice  and  ac- 
curate observations  necessary  to  speak  with  entire  confidence  on  the 
subject.     Some  of  the  land  on  Pipe  Stave  Hill,  has  a  very  hard  sub- 
soil, composed  of  clay,  gravel  and  small  stones.  I  purchased  a  plough 
of  Ruggles,  Nourse  A;  Mason  two  years  ago,  and  have  used  it  on  all  my 
ploughed  land  since.    My  custom  has  been  to  follow  the  sward  plough 
with  the  subsoil,  both  of  which  stirs  the  earth  twenty  inches,  leaving 
&e  land  much  lighter,  and  much  easier  worked  and  cultivated  after 
the  ploughing.    The  labor  of  ploughing  I  consider  double.     One 
fiict  is  settled  with  me  from  my  small  experience,  which  is,  that  I 
have  a  full  compensation  for  the  extra  labor  of  ploughing,  in  the  sa- 
ving of  labor  in  after  cultivation,  if  planted  with  com  or  potatoes,  the 
land  being  much  lighter  for  sub-soiling,  harrows  better,  and  the  plant- 
ing and  of  course  the  hoeing  is  much  easier.    I  appropriated  this 
seascm  an  acre  of  land  for  a  more  careful  experiment ;  sub-soiled  one 
half,  manured  and  otherwise  cultivated  alike,  I  was  fully  satisfied  of 
the  fact  above  stated.    The  crop  of  potatoes  was  a  failure  from  dis- 
ease, therefore  I  could  not  judge  of  the  produce,  whether  increased 
by  sub-soiling,  or  not.  I  shall  continue  to  use  my  sub-soil  plough  on  this 
hard  pan,  notwithstandmg  the  opimon  of  some,  that  the  earth  soon  be- 
comes more  compact  from  being  stirred.     I  judge  it  will  be  lighter  for 
one  season  at  least,  and  of  course  ^ve  the  roots  a  better  chance  to  ex- 
tend«     On  light  land  I  have  tried  sub-soiUng  but  do  not  see  much 
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benefit  in  any  way.  I  use  my  plough  with  great  saving  of  labor  in 
my  garden,  and  in  land  designed  for  tap  roots.  I  diail  endeavor  to 
make  more  careful  observations  in  future  cultivation  and  may  socm 
have  an  oppportmuty  to  judge  of  its  effects  on  the  grass  crop,  as 
some  of  my  land  subsoiled  is  now  sowed  down  to  grass. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

DEAN  ROBINSON. 

To  J.  W.  Proctoe,  Esq. 


WORKING  OXEN. 
The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen  have  attended  to  the  duty  as- 
signed them,  and  Report  : 

That  twelve  pair  of  working  oxen  were  entered  for  premium,  by 
the  following  persons : 

of  Danvers, 


one  psur,  6  years  old, 

((  ^  u 

u         5        u 

two  pair,  drawed  but  one. 
did  not  appear. 


of  Lynn, 


a 


u 


Elijah  Pope, 

Samuel  Brown, 

Francis  Dodge, 

Wm.  R.  Putnam, 

Philip  Marsh, 

Richard  S.  Fay, 

Daniel  Roberts, 

E.  Redington  Mudge,  " 

Moses  Pettm^,  of  Topsfield, 

B.  W.  Crowninshield,  " 

Ira  Worcester,  of  Ipswich, 

John  Marland,  of  Andover, 

The  power  and  movement  of  the  cattle  were  tried  with  a  load  of 
6000  lbs.  in  a  wagon  weighing  1800  lbs.— total  6800  lbs.  As  before 
stated,  only  eight  pair  of  them  were  tried,  and  one  pair  was  excluded 
from  their  not  being  entered  according  to  a  vote  of  the  Society,  not 
entitling  their  owner  to  competition  for  the  premiums.  After  duly 
considering  the  action,  size  and  strength  of  the  other  seven  pair,  with 
reference  to  their  respective  ages,  the  Committee  award 

To  Elijah  Pope,     of  Danvers,    the  first  premium,    $10 
To  Ira  Worcester,  of  Ipswich,     the  second    "  7 

To  Francis  Dodge,  of  Danvers,  the  third      "  5 


one  pair,  7  years  old. 

did  not  appear, 
one  pair,  7  years  dd. 

«      .     5        « 
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Hie  pair  of  fiao  cttOe  beloiiguig  io  John  Marlaad,  of  Andoror^ 
did  their  work  remarkably  w elL    Tho  Coounittee  regret  tiiat  they 
coaldnot  gi?o  them  a  preimam.    Tho  mostof  them  did  welt— 00  well 
as  to  reader  it  rather  difficult  to  decide  which  did  best 
BeepectfiotUj  submitted, 

JACOB  BROWN,  Chairman. 
L7m^  September  39, 1847. 


ON  FAT  CATTLE. 
The  Comnuttee  on  Fat  Cattie  having  recdved  the  entry  imd  irtato- 
iBoat  of  OideoQ  B,  Lucy,  of  Newbury,  of  one  pair  of  fSaJb  oxen,  and 
of  Damd  P.  King,  of  Daavers,  of  three  fat  oxen,  and  having  exam- 
bed  «ud  oxen^  respectfiilly  recommend  that  the  first  premium  of 
fifteen  dollars  be  awarded  to  Gideon  R.  Lucy,  for  his  oxen  as  being 
i^e  best  pair,  and  &at  the  second  premium  of  eight  dollars,  be  award- 
ed to  Daniel  P.  King,  for  his  red  9  years  old  oxen ;  also  that  the 
third  premium  of  five  dollars  be  awarded  to  Mr.  King  for  his  ox 
seven  years,  all  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ANDREW  DODGE, 
BENJ.  WHEELER, 
M.  H.  GREENLEAF, 
JOSEPH  AKERMAN. 
Lynn,  September  29, 1847. 


ON  ROOT  CULTURE. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  didies  displayed  in  our  biU 
of  {Eire,  Uie  Ccnnmittee  on  sitting  down  to  their  entertainment,  found 
themselves  restricted  to  but  one, — and  this  not  of  the  most  savory 
odor.  They  found  oniom  of  the  very  best  quality, — ^hashed,  boiled 
Uid  stewed, — ^but  still  nothing  but  oniom.  They  also  found  this 
article,  now  for  the  first  time  brought  forward.  But  bmg  invited 
goests,  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  civilly  to  partake,  of  what  was 
set  before  tb^n.  One  of  the  committee  gently  adced  for  a  few  pota- 
^)  an  article  never  before  among  the  missing,  but  was  told  that 
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something  worse  than  the  Anatic  Cholera  had  come  among  tliem, 
and  that  there  was  absolute  apprehension  of  their  bemg  lost  foverer. 
Inqniry  was  made,  whether  the  Doctors  had  been  consulted  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  malady  prerailing ;  and  it  seemed  they  had  from 
all  directions,  without  agreeing.  On  examining  their  prescriptions, 
they  appeared  to  be  eonfumn  confoiunded.  The  only  thing  they 
hit  upon  as  having  a  saving  influence  was  boU^ — ^and  tiiis,  no  two 
agreed  as  to  the  manner  of  administering.  As  to  the  rationaU  of 
the  disease,  no  one  was  prepared  to  speak  with  confidence.  The 
Oommittee  were  therefore,  for  a  time  at  least,  compelled  to  go  with- 
out their  favorite,  the  potato. 

They  asked  for  beets,  the  hlood  beet^  the  mgar  leet^  and  the  mangel 
fffurtzely — and  they  heard  of  their  being  still  in  existence,  but  few  and 
&r  between.  Why  it  is,  that  this  luxuriant  and  nutritious  vegetable, 
that  a  few  years  since  threatened  to  supersede  all  others,  is  shoved 
aside,  they  are  not  advised ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  beet  is  not  increasing.  We  have  heard  of  its  being  suspected 
of  engrossmg  all  the  nutriment  withm  its  reach,  and  of  exhausting 
and  unfitting  the  soil  for  subsequent  crops  ;  but  whether  these  are 
jealous  aspersions  or  well  founded  characteristics,  we  are  not  at  pres- 
ent called  upon  to  determine.  More  than  once  in  our  inquiries  about 
the  growing  of  the  onion,  have  we  heard  it  averred  that  beets  and 
onions  have  no  good  fellowship  with  each  other. 

^ot  finding  any  beets  presented,  they  next  looked  about  for  the 
turfdpy — the  far  famed  Buta  Baga^  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  and  from  which,  so  much  has  been  expected.  A  few  small 
patches  only  could  they  hear  of,  and  no  one  ready  to  speak  their 
pndse.  Their  suspicion  is,  that  even  the  Bv;ta  Baga  is  viewed 
with  less  favor  than  it  heretofore  has  been.  If  this  be  so,  they  would 
gladly  have  been  informed  of  it.  For  information  of  crops  that  do 
not  succeed,  may  be  equally  serviceable  as  of  those  that  do.  Though 
we  must  admit,  that  we  have  never  known  a  premium  awarded,  for 
the  fiulure  of  a  crop.  But  your  committee  are  sensible  of  the  im- 
propriety of  passing  judgment  agmnst  those,  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  being  heard  in  their  defence  and  therefore,  they 
forbear  to  express  any  opinion  agsdnst  the  turnip  ;  they  only  regret 
that  they  could  not  have  been  favored  mth  the  taste  of  them. 

When  the  committee  sat  down  to  their  repast,  they  were  not  a  lit- 
fle  annoyed  with  the  apprehension,  that  it  might  be  anything  but 
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agreeable,  inasmuch  as  nothing  bat  onions  were  then  presented, 
fiat  they  were  happy  in  being  relieyed  of  these  appretiensions,  before 
kvHi$  too  late,  by  there  being  broaght  in  several  dishes  of  Carrots 
well  prepared,  which  on  examination  were  found  to  be  of  the  very 
best  qaality.     The  beauty  of  the  carrot,  both  when  growing  in  the 
field,  and  harvested  m  the  cellar,  have  made  it  at  all  times,  a  favorite 
vegetable  in  our  estimation.    This  opinion  of  its  excellence  has  in  no 
measure  'been  weakened  by  the  examination  of  the  statements  of  the 
SQCcessfol  cultivation  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Ware  of  Marblehead,  and  Mr.  H. 
fiushby  of  Danvers.    Both  of  these  gentlemen,  too  diffident  to  ocnne 
forward  with  their  claims,  until  they  were  certain  they  had  something 
worthy  of  presentation,  have  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  handed 
in  their  accounts  of  culture,  which  are  herewith  submitted.    Their 
crops  are  remarkably  good.    Mr.  Ware's  crop,  on  nearly  one  acre,  is 
at  the  rate  of  (Jdrty-five  and  a  quarter  tons  to  the  acre.    Mr.  Bush- 
hfs  crop  on  more  tha  half  an  acre,  is  at  the  rate  of  ihirUf4wo  a»4 
one4Aird  tons  to  the  acre.    There  may  have  been  larger  crops  than 
Ihese ;  but  the  largest  that  has  heretofore  come  to  our  knowledge  in 
this  County,  was  ihirty^wo  tons  to  the  acre — and  this  on  extraordi- 
good  land.     Mr.  Ware's  land,  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean 
at  Marblehead,  we  know  to  be  good :  and  so  are  his  advantages  for 
dres^g  it,— of  which  he  made  a  liberal  use — ^applyinj  at  the  rate  of 
nght  cords  of  manure  to  the  acre.    Mr.  Bushby's  land  situated  in 
in  the  South-westerly  part  of  Danvers,  on  Needham's  plain  (  so  call- 
ed) is  of  ordinary  quality ;  but  for  ten  years  past,  has  been  under  the 
tiie  care  of  most  £uthful  cultivators.    He  applied  manure  at  the  rate 
of  five  cords  to  the  acre.    Upon  a  careful  examination  of  both  their 
statements,  and  taking  into  view  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  the 
committee  re^e^dF  exceedingly  that  they  could  not  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  the  crops  while  growing.    The  committee  are  aware 
that  the  largest  quantity  of  produce  on  the  same  quantity  of  land, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  is  of  course  the  most  mentous  claim. 
Hey  are  also  at  the  same  time  aware  that  preuHums  should  be  award- 
ed, not  so  much  for  the  quantity  of  produce,  as  for  the  skill  appa- 
rent m  the  production  of  it.     In  view  of  all  these  facts,  the  commit- 
tee entertedn^a  highly  favorable  opinion  of  both  these  claims,  but  are 
not  prepared  to  say  which  is  the  most  worthy :  and  therefore  thmk  it 
proper  to  divide  the  premium. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  Comnuttee,  they  have  been  kindly  Ur 
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Torod  by  Mr.  Diniel  Osborn,  Mr.  John  Poadee,  Mr.  James  P. 
Kmg,  and  Mr.  Aaron  CL  Proctor,  ail  (£  Panyers,  with  nunate  stata- 
mentB  oftheir  methods  of  oultiTating  onions,  and  of  their  prodnctB 
the  present  year.    These  statements  are  herewith  submitted. 

In  addition  to  the  information  thus  derived,  and  in  compliance 
witti  the  wish  expressed  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  your  com- 
mittee have  spared  no  pains,  by  personal  examination  of  fields  under 
cultiire,  through  the  season,  and  by  inquiry  of  those  best  informed 
cm  tiie  subject,  to  become  thoroughly  acquwited  wilii  ibis  branch  of 
culture.  And  although  they  do  not  wish  or  expect  every  owner  of 
land  to  become  cultivators  of  onions  ;  nor  do  they  believe  that  aQ 
have  the  skill,  industry  and  perseverance  necessary  to  success,  if 
they  should  attempt  it ;  still  they  are  not  aware  of  any  o&er  use  of 
land  that  afimb  a  better  reward  for  the  labor  apjdied,  unkss  it  may 
be  the  cultivation  of  some  fruits  and  garden  vegetables,  in  tiie  im- 
.mediate  vicinity  of  large  markets,  such  as  9trawberrieSj  a9paT€tgWj 
edUry^  &c.  &c.,  for  which  the  demand  is  limited ;  and  which  most 
necessarily  be  distributed  and  consumed  at  the  time. 

finding  it  impossible  to  condense  within  the  reasonable  limits  of  a 
Beport,  our  ideas  on  this  subject,  we  have  arranged  them  in  the  form 
of  ^^An  Essay  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Onion,"  and  submitted  it  to 
the  examination  of  tiie  Committee  appointed  to  judge  of  such  papers. 

The  general  result  of  our  inquiries  is,  that  the  average  yidd  of 
Onions  in  the  town  of  Danvers  the  present  year  (where  at  least  two 
hundred  acres  have  been  cidtivated)  is  One  hundred  and  £i^tyba^ 
rels,  or  £rom  four  to  five  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  value, 
for  several  suocesnve  years,  has  been  ^ne  dollar  per  barrd .  The  pres- 
ent year,  the  best  kinds  have  commanded  in  the  market,  one  doUar 
and  a  quarter  per  barrel.  The  average  cost  of  dressing  and  oulti- 
vadng  an  acre  of  land  with  onions  does  not  exceed  aeveifty-fit^  cbl- 
lan — Cleaving  a  net  income  for  the  use  of  the  land,  of  at  least  am 
hmdred  doUara  per  acre. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  Society's  prumrnn  of  m 
doUars  be  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Peaslee,  for  his  successful  culture  ci 
onions.  And  Uiat  a  gratuity  of  three  doUare  each  be  ^ven  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Osbium,  Mr.  Aaron  C.  Proctor,  Mr.  James  P.  £jng,  Mr. 
Benjamin  P.  Ware,  and  Mr.  Henry  Bushby,  for  their  attention  in 
preparing  their  statements;  and  in  the  hope,  that  such  pereevering  la- 
borere  and  aeciuraU  oheervere  will  be  disposed  to  become  membera  of 
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flie  Society.    For  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  large  part  of  the 
generation  who  founded  the   Society  have  past  away ;  and  the  re- 
mainder are  admonished  that  they  will  soon  cease  to  be  useful. 
For  the  Committee, 

J.  W.  PROCTOR. 
Danvers,  November  15th,  1847. 


AARON  C.  PROCTOR'S  STATEMENT. 
To  the  Committee  on  Boot  Culture  : 

Oentlemsn, — ^At  the  request  of  my  brother,  I  present  a  state, 
mmt  of  my  cultivation  of  onions  for  five  years  past.  I  do  this,  not 
pretending  to  »iy  superior  knowledge,  for  I  am  a'  novice  in  the  busi- 
ness; nor  to  any  extraordinary  crops;  but  to  show  by  what  steps  I 
hare  advanced;  and  enable  others  to  guard  against  my  errors. 

In  1843, 1  appropriated  half  an  acre  of  flat  land  to  this  use.  The 
soil  a  sandy  loam  of  fair  quality.  The  land  had  been  planted  with 
carrots  and  beets  the  preceding  year.  I  put  upon  it  two  and  a  half 
cords  of  stable  manure,  and  a  leach  of  ashes.  Ploughed  in  the  ma- 
nure— ^plougliing  about  five  inches  deep.  Wed  twice  thoroughly, 
and  once  after  haying.  Raised  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels.  On 
iiie  carrot  ground,  there  was  one-quarter  part  more  omons,  than  on 
die  beet  ground ;  and  they  came  forward  earlier  and  fairer. 

In  1844, 1  cultivated  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  applied  about 
fte  same  manure.  Wed  twice,  and  used  the  onion  hoe  in  clearing 
tte  weeds;  found  this  to  relieve  the  severity  of  the  labor.  Sold 
from  the  lot  three  hundred  bushels  at  half  a  dollar  a  bushel.  One 
quarter  part  of  ttie  lot  was  planted  with  seed  that  I  purchased,  that 
came  up  badly,  and  yielded  but  little.  At  the  second  time  weeding, 
I  sowed  grass-seed  on  the  land,  which  took  weU,  and  has  continued 
ftnce  to  yield  at  least  two  tons  to  the  acre. 

In  1845, 1  took  a  piece  of  elevated  ground,  three-quarters  of  an 
acre,  rocky,  hard  land,  strong,  black  soil,  rather  moist,  and  not  for- 
ward ;  had  been  planted  two  years  with  com,  ordinary  manuring,  and 
yidded  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  split  the  hilb  and  plough- 
ed,  as  early  as  the  ground  would  admit  of  its  being  done ;  spread  on 
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seven  cords  of  manure,  and  ploughed  it  'in,  then  harrowed  the  land 
thoroughly,  spread  on  two  leaches  of  ashes — these  not  fully  covering 
the  land,  I  applied  about  thirty  bushels  of  dry  ashes ;  then  passed 
over  the  land  with  a  cultivator,  harrowed  it,  bushed  it,  and  raked  it, 
spared  no  pains  to  place  it  in  a  good  condition.  Sowed  about  three 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Wed  as  heretofore.  About  one-eighth 
part  of  the  lot  was  cut  of  by  the  ffrublnvarm — a  very  vexatious  vis- 
itor, and  one  that  demands  clone  squeezing.  I  gathered  and  sold  two 
two  hundred  and  seventy  bushels,  at  an  average  price  of  forty-five 
cents.  In  the  Autumn,  I  was  particular  to  clear  the  land  of  all  ref- 
use material,  believing  this  to  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  avoiding 
the  troublesome  visitor,  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

In  1846,  about  the  first  of  May,  I  spread  upon  the  land  five  cords 
of  stable  manure,  ploughed  it  in,  harrowed,  bushed  and  raked  it. 
Then  sowed  about  four  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre, — ^intending  some 
spare  plants  for  the  use  of  the  worms.'  Let  out  the  care  of  the  field 
and  harvesting — allowing  therefor,  one-third  of  the  crop.  My  pro- 
portion was  one  hundred  barrels  fur  onions,  which  sold  for  one  dollar 
a  barrel ;  and  thirty-three  bushels  of  small  ones. 

In  1847, 1  put  upon  the  land  four  cords  of  muscle  bed,  costing 
two  and  a  half  dollars  a  cord,  and  three  cords  of  manure,  worth  four 
dollars  a  cord;  ploughed  in  the  dressing  about  the  first  of  May. 
Sowed  seed  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  to  the  acre,  which  I  purchased 
of  Mr.  D.  Buxton — the  round,  plump  onion.  Wed  the  first  time 
about  the  sixteenth  of  June,  and  finished  weeding  the  second  time, 
the  fourth  of  July.  After  this,  was  busily  engaged  in  haying ;  and 
when  I  looked  at  mv  onions,  found  the  field  completely  covered  with 
parsley ;  so  that  I  was  fearful  the  crop  was  spoiled.  We  immediate- 
ly applied  ourselves  to  pulling  out  the  weeds,  and  takmg  them  away 
by  cartloads.  All  parts  of  the  field  were  essentially  injured,  by  thb 
process  and  a  severe  wind  that  soon  followed :  where  the  weeds  were 
first  cleared,  the  crop  was  best.  I  selected,  gathered  and  measured 
ten  rows  together,  which  yielded  four  and  one-half  bushels  to  the 
square  rod — or  at  the  rate  of  720  bushels  to  the  acre.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  weeds  and  the  toindy  I  know  no  reason  why  the  entire 
lot  would  not  have  yielded  in  the  same  proportion.  We  have  gath- 
ered and  sold  four  hundred  bushels,  and  have  a  few  remaining.  I 
have  had  eleven  acres  of  other  vegetables  to  take  care  of — fifty 
acres  of  grass  to  mow,  and  the  milk  of  twelve  cows  to  distribute. 
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These  facts  I  mention^  as  exidaining  the  reason,  why  my  onions  did 
not  receive  all  proper  care.  Those  who  make  it  their  special  busi- 
ness to  attend  to  this  crop  can  well  have  them  in  greater  perfection. 

I  hare  spoken  of  nsing  old  well  rotted  manure.  I  presume  green 
manure  from  cattle,  if  it  can  be  well  mingled  with  the  soil,  will  do 
quite  as  well,  or  better,  as  it  has  more  strength.  Where  the  onion 
land  is  sloping  or  liable  to  wash,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  this  by  ploughing  furrows  about  one  rod  apart. 

I  estimate  ihe  net  income  of  my  best  half  acre  of  onions,  the 
present  year,  to  be  not  less  than  seventt/'five  dollars ;  and  for  the 
whole  period  I  have  raised  them  to  be  not  less  than  fifty  doUars  a 
year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AARON  C.  PROCTOR. 
Danvers,  October  30th,  1847. 


JOHN  PEASLEE'S  STATEMENT. 

Sir, — ^At  your  request,  I  communicate  the  following  facts  relating 
to  my  culture  of  Onions.  I  have  about  three  acres  of  land  cultivat- 
ed with  onions.  Lot  No.  1.  on  Wilson's  Hill,  west  of  Liberty  St. 
oonttuning  one  acre  and  three  quarters.  Lot  No.  2.  on  the  opposite 
fide  of  the  St.  containing  three  quarters  of  an  acre.  Lot  No.  3.  situ- 
ate in  the  field  next  adjoining  easterly,  containing  half  an  acre. 

Lot  No.  1.  has  been  cultivated  with  onions  for  fifteen  years  or 
more.  When  I  first  began  upon  it,  it  was  rough  and  full  of  large 
stones.  It  had  been  manured  but  little  for  many  years.  For  five 
or  tax  years  I  applied  to  it  about  five  cords  of  muscle  bed  to  the 
acre,  costing  about  two  dollars  per  cord.  Since  then  I  have  applied 
about  five  cords  of  manure,  principally  from  the  stables,  to  the  acre, 
costing  from  four  dollars  to  five  dollars  a  cord.  In  the  spring  I 
pbn^  the  hmd  once,  then  harrow  it  and  bush  it,  and  rake  it  so  as  to 
make  the  surface  finely  pulverized,  and  free  of  aU  impediments  to 
the  sowing  of  the  seed.  I  use  a  machine  for  distributing  the  seed. 
A  man  will  sow  two  acres  in  a  day,  after  the  land  is  properly  pre. 
pared.  I  use  about  three  poimds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  I  raise  my 
own  seed.    It  is  estimated  worth  one  dollar  a  pound.    I  am  careful 
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in  seleeting  the  best  fin*med  oiuons  for  seed.  Oreat  improTement 
has  been  made  in  the  quality  within  a  few  years,  by  care  in  the  se- 
lection of  onions  for  seed.  I  usually  weed  them  twice  with  care. 
I  now  use  a  machine  for  Ae  hoeing  which  moves  on  wheels,  and  di- 
mmishes  the  labor  very  much.  A  man  with  a  machine  will  readily 
hoe  an  acre  in  a  day.  The  next  process  is  the  pulling  and  throwing 
them  into  beds.  When  this  is  done,  if  the  weather  is  fair  they  ynR 
need  to  be  turned  once  with  a  rake ;  and  then  in  about  two  weeb 
after  they  are  pulled,  tiiey  mW  be  in  a  condition  to  be  gathered. 
They  are  sorted  by  children.  I  have  frequently  known  boys  and 
girls  of  ten  yeairs  of  age,  sort  fifty  bushels  in  a  day.  The  usual 
allowance  for  this  is  one  cent  a  basket.  Lot  No.  2.  has  been  culti- 
vated with  the  omon  for  about  ten  years.  It  is  land  of  very  good 
quality.  The  crops  on  this  was  extraordinary  good.  Lot  No.  3. 
was  never  before  cultivated  with  the  onion.  It  is  a  hard,  rocky 
strong  soil.  The  average  quantity  of  manure  on  all  the  land  was 
about  five  cords  to  the  acre.  The  land  on  which  these  crops  were 
raised,  in  its  present  condition,  is  worth  about  two  hundred  dollars 
per  acre.  Care  has  been  taken  in  years  past  to  prevent  the  weeds 
seeding  upon  the  land ;  and  hence  the  labor  of  cultivation,  has  been 
much  lessened.  Myself,  and  a  boy  about  fifteen  years  old,  have 
done  all  ihe  labor,  excepting  about  twelve  dollars  worth  hired  by  die 
day.  I  have  other  lands  and  crops  to  attend  to ;  so  that  not  so 
much  as  half  our  time  has  been  applied  to  the  onions.  Our  crop 
the  present  season  amounts  to  rdneteen  hwndred  and  dghtj/  bushdi 
of  onions,  as  fair  as  I  have  ever  seen — ^with  few  small  ones  or  skillions 
to  be  thrown  out.  They  now  sell  readily  at  half  a  dollar  a  bushel, 
cash  payment.  Last  winter  they  advanced  to  nearly  double  the  au- 
tumnal price. 

I  have  given  a  statement  of  all  my  fields  of  onions,  without  any 
selection  of  pieces, — the  same  having  been  cultivated  without  any 
extra  care,  or  intention  of  publication.  We  in  Danvers  think  ve 
have  made  great  improvements  in  the  cultivation  <rf  this  crop  within 
a  few  years,  and  have  been  grilling  to  continue  them  among  ourselves. 
Butstill,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  the  facts  just  as  they  are,  and  if  any 
one  is  willing  to  follow  this  mode  of  cultivation,  and  work  as  hard  as  I 
have  done,  I  cannot  doubt  he  will  find  a  fair  reward  for  his  labor. 

JOHN  PEASLEE. 

Danvers,  September  25th,  1847. 
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JAMES  P.  KING'S  STATEMENT. 

Sir, — My  cultivation  of  onions  the  present  year  has  been,  on  a  lot 
of  land,  situate  adjoining  the  Emerson  farm  containing  one  acre  and 
one  third.  In  1842  it  was  broke  up  and  planted  with  corn.  About 
four  cord  of  compost  manure  was  then  applied.  It  yielded  about  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1843, 1  ploughed  about  nine  inches  deep,  and 
put  on  eighteen  cartloads  of  stable  manure,  and  planted  carrots,  and 
raised  twenty-one  tons,  which  I  sold  on  an  average  for  eight  dollars  a 
ton.  In  1844, 1  ploughed  about  six  inches  deep,  and  applied  about 
five  cords  of  manure,  mostly  from  stable.  I  then  obtained  about 
four  hundred  bushels  of  onions  to  the  acre. 

In  1845, 1  ploughed  shallow,  and  put  on  about  one  hundred  bush- 
els of  leached  ashes,  and  four  cords  of  stable  manure,  and  obtained 
about  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  1846, 1  put  on  two  leaches  of  ashes,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
bushels,  and  three  cords  of  manure  ;  all  costing  twenty-five  dollars ; 
and  obtained  five  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of  onions. 

In  1847, 1  ploughed  the  land  but  once,  applied  two  cords  of  mus- 
cle bed,  two  leaches  of  ashes,  and  one  and  a  half  cords  of  manure  j 
and  obtained  six  hundred  and  fifty  bushels.  Until  this  year,  I  have 
sown  the  flat  onions;  this  year  I  sowed  part  flat  and  part  round. 
The  flat  yielded  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  round  yielded  at  the  rate  of  fiv  o  hundred  and  thirty-three 
bushels  to  the  acre.  No  diflcrence  in  the  land  or  treatment.  J 
have  used  the  machine  for  distributing  the  seed,  and  the  onion  hoe, 
for  clearing  the  weeds.  They  were  wed  twice  thoroughly,  and  hoed 
and  wed  the  third  time.  I  have  been  careful  to  clean  all  the  weeds 
and  refuse  material  from  the  land  in  the  autumn.  My  crop  was  se- 
verely injured  by  the  wind  in  the  early  part  of  August.  Until  this 
wmd  came,  they  looked  very  large  and  promising.  We  thought  tho 
injury  amounted  to  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  ground  is 
level,  and  a  strong  hard  soil,  rather  rocky.  My  crop  has  sometimes 
been  affected  with  what  we  call  the  grulHWorm.  It  is  a  dark  colored 
worm,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  that  eats  off  the  plant  close 
to  the  ground.  I  have  sometimes  known  them  destroy  the  rows,  sev- 
eral feet  in  extent.  They  operate  in  the  night  tune,  and  the  only  way 
to  prevent  it,  is  to  hunt  for  them,  and  destroy  them.  I  have  known 
fields  entirely  destroyed  by  this  worm. 

My  mode  of  management  has  been  much  the  same  as  that  of  oth- 
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er  coltiyators.    As  a  dressing  fbr  onions,  I  give  the  preference  to 
weU  ratted  stable  manuire. 

JAMES  P.  KINff. 

Danvers^  October  20th,  184T. 


FANIEL  OSBORN'S  STATEMENT. 
To  the  Committee  on  Hoot  Culture. 

Gentlemen, — ^I  offer  for  a  premium  a  crop  of  onions,  ndsedfrom 
one  acre  and  ihirty-two  rods  of  land,  measuring  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  bushels.  Land  worth  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre ;  dark 
soil,  western  descent.  A  crop  of  omons  has  been  taken  from  the 
land,  a  number  of  years  in  succession,  none  of  them,  however,  so 
large  as  the  one  the  present  year.  The  manure  which  has  been  us- 
ed is  wen  rotted  stable  manure,  worth  four  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  cord  at  the  stable.  The  land  has  been  ploughed  to  a 
depth  just  sufficient  to  bury  the  dressing.  Between  the  first  and 
tniddle  of  April  of  the  present  year,  the  land  was  manured,  plough- 
ed, and  prepared  as  usual,  and  a  few  ounces  less  than  three  pounds 
of  seed  sown  to  the  acre.  The  usual  method  of  hoeing  with  a  ma>- 
chine  and  weeding  by  hand  was  pursued.  The  crop  was  harvested 
By  the  twentieth  of  September,  and  carefully  measured  in  a  bushel 
basket. 

The  statement  of  the  expenditures  is  as  follows  : 


Six  cords  of  manure  at  $4,25  per  cord, 
Spreading  manure,  preparing  and  sowing. 
Two  and  seveoreighths  lbs  of  seed  at  $1 00  per  lb, 
Hoeing, 

$25  50 
6  00 
2  87 
6  00 

Weedkg,, 
Harvesting, 

12  OO 
8  00 

$60  37 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DANIEL  OSBORN 

Danvers,  October  29th,  1847. 
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BENJAMIN  P.  WARE'S  STATEMENT. 
To  the  Committee  an  Boot  (Mture: 

Gentlemen, — I  offer  for  your  consideration  a  crop  of  carrots  nish 
ed  upon  land  of  a  gravelly  loam,  on  which  was  raised  a  crop  of  pota- 
toes for  two  years  previous,  from  a  dressing  of  compost  made  of  bam 
and  sea  manure,  at  the  rate  of  six  cords  per  acre  each  year. 

In  preparing  the  land  for  carrots  last  Spring,  I  first  spread  on  a 
compost  made  from  meadow  mud,  dug  in  the  August  previous  and 
kelp  (taken  from  the  sea^ore  during  the  "Winter)  in  equal  propor- 
tions, the  whole  being  thoroughly  mixed  and  pulverized  before  spread- 
ing, at  the  rate  of  eight  cords  per  acre,  which  was  well  ploughed  in, 
and  allowed  to  remain  ten  days,  then  the  land  was  cdtivated,  with  a 
large  ox  cultivator,  made  upon  a  larger  scale  than  those  commonly 
used  with  a  horse,  after  whicif  it  was  harrowed,  and  then  dragged 
vith  a  common  stone  drag  drawn  sideways,  which  in  some  instances, 
I  think  answers  a  better  purpose  than  a  roller;  the  seed  was  sown  in 
drills  fourteen  mches  apart,  at  the  rate  of  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
per  acre. 

The  carrots  were  hoed  and  wed  twice  during  the  season  thor- 
onghly,  and  the  third  time  slightly,  as  no  weeds  had  gone  to  seed  for 
two  years  previous,  the  process  of  weeding  was  much  more  easily  ac- 
complished, the  crop  was  harvested  by  topping  the  carrots  with  a  sharp 
shovel  as  they  stood  in  the  ground,  and  then  ploughed  out,  which  is 
a  very  expeditious  method. 

The  weight  of  the  crop  was  ascertsdned  by  digging,  and  throwing 
the  carrots  in  heaps,  of  six  several  rows,  in  different  parts  of  the 
piece  without  selection,  and  when  dried,  were  weighed,  the  rows  in 
the  whole  piece  were  counted  and  multiplied  by  the  mean  weight  of 
one  row  resulting  as  follows ;  upon  147J1  rods  of  land  there  were 
grown^  32  tons,  965  lbs  of  carrots. 

Respectfully, 

BENJAMIN  P.  WARE. 

Marblehoad,  November  12th,  1847. 

Tlus  certifies  that  I  saw  the  above  specified  land  measured,  and  the 
carrots  weighed,  and  can  testify  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement. 

THOMAS  P.  BARTLETT. 
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HENRY    BUSHBY'S    STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Root  Cultwre. 

Gentlembn, — ^The  field  that  I  have  cultivated  with  Carrots  the 
present  year  contains  ninety-five  rods. 

It  has  been  under  cultivation  for  vegetables  for  a  dozen  years 
past.  It  is  a  sandy  loam,  naturally  rather  a  shallow  soil.  It  has 
been  manured  with  four  to  five  cords  to  the  acre.  The  last  year  I 
raised  on  it  sugar  beets  and  sage.  I  planted  carrots  this  year  to 
bring  it  into  a  condition  for  the  raising  of  onions.  I  put  about  three 
cords  of  green  manure  from  our  bam  yard  to  the  acre.  Ploughed 
it  in  about  six  inches,  bush  harrowed  it,  avoiding  the  use  of  the  iron 
harrow,  so  as  not  to  bring  the  manure  to  the  surface.  Sowed  the 
seed  about  the  10th  of  May,  by  a  drill  machine,  in  rows,  fourteen 
inches  apart,  the  lot  was  sixteen  rods  long,  and  contained  78  rows. 
I  sowed  half  a  pound  of  seed  of  the  short  horn  carrot.  Wed  them 
twice.  Pulled  the  carrots,  without  any  use  of  shovel  or  spade.  I 
hskd  six  hundred  and  forty  bushels,  weighing  sixty  pounds  to  a  bush- 
el, maldng  nineteen  and  one-fiflh  tons,  valued  at  %1  per  ton,  making 
the  gross  produce  $138. 

HENRY  BUSHBY. 

Danvers,  November  13th,  1847. 


ON  AGRICtJLTUEAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Improved  Agricultural  Implements  Report  ; 

That  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nourse  and  Mason,  of  Boston,  exhibited 
several  highly  finished  and  improved  ploughs  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture. Their  ploughs  have  so  often  taken  the  premiums  of  our  own 
and  other  Agricultural  Societies,  and  their  merits  are  so  generally 
known,  that  it  would  be  supei-fluous  now  to  praise  them.  They  also 
exlubited  a  winnowmg  machine,  hay  cutter,  vegetable  cutter,  seed 
sower,  garden  cultivator,  and  improved  ox  yokes,  well  deserving  no- 
tice. Among  their  other  tools  were  very  handsome  specimens  of 
forks  and  hoes  made  by  Partridge  of  Medficld,  whose  tools  are 
known  to  be  the  most  substantial  and  duiable  ai-ticlcs  of  the  kind  in 
the  market. 
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The  Committee  award  to  Baggies,  Nourse,  and  Mason,  a 
premium  of  $10  00 

To  George  L.  Newoomb,  of  Salem,  for  Colbom's  Metalk 
Pump,  manu&ctured  by  him,  an  ezoellent  article^  a 
gratoiiy  of  .         8  00 

To  E.  Go6s,  of  Salem,  for  a  refrigerator  on  an  improved 
plan,  a  gratuity  of  8  00 

To  J.  k  H.  Hale,  of  Salem,  for  Crowell's  Thermometer 
Chum,  a  gatuity  of  1  00 

To  Theophelus  N.  Breed,  of  Lynn,  for  several  specimens  of 
improved  grindstones,  a  gratuity  of  1  00 

Respectfully  submitted. 

For  tho  Committee, 

DANIEL  P.  KINO. 

Lynn,  September,  29th,  1847. 


ON  HORSES  AND    COLTS. 

The  Committee  on  Colts  have  ezanuned  those  offered  for  premium 
imd  Repobt  : 

That  Horace  Ware  Jr.,  of  Salem,  is  entitled  to  the  first  premium 
of  ten  dollars,  on  his  bay  colt,  four  years  old. 

Joaah  Crosby  of  Andover,  is  entitled  to  the  second  premium  of 
eight  dollars,  on  his  dark  bay  colt,  three  years  old. 

Nathan  Dodge  of  Hanulton,  is  entitled  to  the  third  prenuum  of 
four  dollars,  on  his  bay  colt,  of  fifteen  months  old. 

John  Jacobs  of  Danvers,  is  entitled  to  the  fourth  premram  of  four 
dollars,  on  his  bay  colt,  of  seventeen  months  old. 

Also,  a  gratuity  of  six  dollars  to  Enoch  Northend  of  Newbury, 
for  his  two  yearW  colt. 

For  the  Committee, 

ANDREWS  BREED,  Jr. 

Lynn,  September  29ib,  1847. 
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ON  BULLS. 

The  Oomnuttee  on  Bulls  Report  : 

That  they  have  examined  the  five  bulls  entered  for  premlom,  and 
do  not  think  any  of  the  animals  worthy  of  the  first  premium. 

They  recommend  that  the  second  premium  of  six  dollars  be  award- 
ed to  Allen  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  for  his  white  Durham  bull,  sev- 
enteen months  old.  They  do  not  hke  the  color  of  this  animal, 
but  as  they  confflder  him  the  best  formed  bull,  they  award  the  premi- 
um as  above. 

The  third  premium  of  four  dollars  and  a  gratuity  of  Coleman's 
European  AgricultureJto^Horace  Ware,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  for  his  native 
bull,  four  years  old. 

A  gratuity  of  two  dollars  to  Howard  Roberts,  of  Lynn,  for  his  bull, 
three  and  a  half  years  old. 

Your  committee  were  much  pleased  with  the  Ayrshire  and  Devon 
bulk,  presented  for  exhibition  only,  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultu- 
ral Society.  I  would  recommend  them  to  \he  attention  of  the  farm- 
ers of  Essex  County. 

For  the  Committee, 

J.  H.  COGGESHALL. 

Lynn,  September  29th,  1847. 


ON   SHEEP. 

The  Committee  on  Sheep,  Report: 

That  there  was  only  one  lot  entered  for  Exhibiti<m  or  premium, 
Six  yews  and  one  buck,  reported  to  be  native  breed,  and  a  sample 
of  a  flock  of  fifty-four. 

They  were  firom  the  farm  of  Mr.  James  Marsh  of  Danvers. 
The  entry  is  accompanied  with  a  statement  from  him  of  his  manner 
of  treatment,  which  we  recommend  should  be  published. 

The  sheep  appeared  in  ordinary  condition  and  of  coxmnon  size. 
And  it  may  be  profitable  stock  for  a  part  of  his  toxm. 

And  this  being  the  only  lot  entered,  the  Committee  would  recom- 
mend a  gratuity  of  five  dollars  to  him,  for  his  interest  manifested 
in  brinj^  them  to  the  show. 

MOSES  NEWELL. 
Lynn,  September  29th,  1847. 
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JAMES  MARSH'S   STATEMENT. 
2b  Ae  Committee  on  Sheep. 

QsHTLEMENy — ^I  present  for  premimn  1  Buck  and  six  native  sheep 
being  a  sample  of  my  flock  of  fifty.    In  presenting  wluch  I  offer  a 
few  remarks.     My  attention  to  keeping  sheep  was  first  called  up  by 
the  state  of  my  pastures,  they  being  bushy  and  too  rocky  to  plough 
without  too  much  expense,  my  cattle  would  not  keep  them  down  with, 
out  being  kept  too  short      I  found  mowing  did  but  little  towards 
subduing  them.      About  seven  years  since  I  was  induced  to  try 
sheep  by  way  of  experiment  in  subduing  bushes  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  profits  of  the  sheep.    I  accordingly  procured  six,  the 
next  year  I  increased  my  flock  to  fourteen,  these  I  kept  on  a  pas- 
ture that  would  have  about  half  kept  a  cow,  the  sheep  did  well,  the 
pasture  did  much  better.      I  have  since  increased  my  flock  to  fifty 
and  intend  still  to  increase  it  further.    My  method  is  to  cut  the  bush- 
es close  and  keep  as  many  sheep  as  will  keep  them  down,  and  each 
year  ^ve  them  as  many  more  as  they  will  subdue  in  this  way.      I 
have  nearly  destroyed  all  the  barberry,  blueberry,  blackberry,  and 
raspberry  bushes  (and  they  were  very  plenty)  in  my  pastures.  The 
above  named  bushes  are  favorite  food  for  sheep  they  will  not  suffer 
a  green  leaf  to  remain  in  their  reach.    My  pasture  where  they  have 
run  produces  more  than  double  the  feed  it  did  before. 

The  two  past  years  I  have  been  trying  an  experiment  on  about 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  principally  covered  with  wood-wax  and 
barberry  bushes  (entirely  worthless  for  neat  stock)  which  has  ex- 
ceeded my  most  sanguine  expectations.  While  the  sheep  have  done 
well,  the  wood-wax  has  decreased  nearly  one  half,  I  think  in  a  few 
years  it  will  entirely  run  out. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  most  of  the  old  mossy,  bushy  pasture  of 

Essex  County  might  be  much  improved  by  keeping  sheep.     My 

method  would  be  not  to  keep  them  with  neat  stock,  but  keep  as  many 

sheep  as  the  lot  would  pasture  and  change  yearly  or  as  often  as 

they  performed  their  task  of  subduing  bushes,  the  result  would  be  a 

j  large  mcrease  of  feed  the  years  following  the  sheep. 

!     My  manner  of  treatment  is  to  see  them  often,  give  them  salt  about 

j  once  a  week,  keep  them  well  sheltered  firom  storms,  and  by  a  little 

feed  and  kind  words  to  keep  them  as  gentle  as  possible  so  that  I  can 

call  my  whole  flock  as  far  as  they  can  hear  my  voice.    They  will  do 

well  out  as  long  as  the  ground  is  bare.     I  then  yard  them  until 
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Bpring,  never  allowing  tiiem  to  ramble  over  fields*  I  feed  on  mead- 
ow and  salt  hay,  and  wood-wax  until  about  yeamng,  when  they  have 
good  hay,  and  some  grain,  giving  them  a  liberal  supply  of  roots 
through  the  winter.  My  sheep  thus  far  have  much  more  than  paid 
for  their  summer  keeping  in  the  improvement  of  my  pastures. 

The  principal  profit  aside  from  the  benefit  to  the  pasture  ia  the 
lambs  which  for  the  three  years  past  have  been  as  follows,  viz : 

1845  3  00  per  head. 

1846  2  90        do 

1847  2  80        do 

The  deduction  the  two  last  years  being  on  account  of  some  late 
ones  caused  by  changing  some  of  my  flock.  The  wool  averages 
about  1,00  per  head. 

Tours  Respectfully, 

JAMES  MARSH. 
Donvers,  September  26th,  1847. 

P.  S.  I  have  found  the  native  sheep  of  a  medium  size  the  most 
hardy  and  will  bear  short  pastures  much  the  best. 


ON   SWINE. 

The  Comnrittee  on  Swine  have  attended  to  their  duty  and  Rbpobt  : 

That  four  lots  of  swine  were  entered  for  premium,  and  after  dehb- 
erate  examination,  they  award  the  premiums  as  follows: 
To  Samuel  C.  Pitman,  Lynn  for  his  boar,  Leicester  breed,  first 

premium.  ^5  00 

To  Samuel  0.  Pitman,  Lynn,  breeding  sow,  same  breed,  first 

premium.  5  00 

To  John  Alley  3d,  Lynn,  "  «      «        "  second 

premium.  3  00 

To  John  Alley  3d,  Lynn,  litter  of  weaned  pigs,  first  premium,  6  00 
To  Joseph  M.  Fuller,  Lynn,  "  «        «  second    "         4  00 

To  Lnrael  Brown,  Beverly,  best  weaned  pig,  2  00 

Hiram  L.  Newhall  of  Lynnfield,  ofiered  two  very  fine  pigs,  winch 
were  too  old  to  come  within  the  rules  of  the  Society. 
For  the  Committee, 

R.  A.  MERRLAM, 

Lynn,  September  59th,  1847. 
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ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Committee  on  Nurseries  of  Fruit  Trees,  respectfully  Ra- 
port: 

That  the  number  of  nurseries  entered  for  premium  was  four,  viz ; 
Wm.  G.  Lake,  Topsfield,  James  B.  Cole,  Beverly,  Samuel  C.  Pit- 
man, Lynn,  and  Charles  F.  Putnam,  Salem.    Annexed  ate  the  state- 
ments of  each  of  these  gentlemen. 
Li  view  of  all  the  circumstances  your  committee  award. 
To  Wm.  Q.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,       the  1st  premium  of  $10 

To  Charles  F.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  the  2d        "  8 

To  Samuel  C.  Pitman,  of  Lynn,  the  3d        "         Wash- 

ington's  Letters  on  Agriculture, 
Tour  committee  also  recommend  a   gratuity  of  four  dollars  to 
James  B.  Cole,  of  Beverly. 

Your  Committee  have  also  viewed  two  peach  orchards,  and  have 
concluded  for  various  reasons  not  to  award  premiums  for  them. 

For  the  Committee, 

RICHARD  P.  WATERS. 
North  Beverly,  November  10th,  1847. 


WILLIAM  G.  LAKE'S  STATEMENT. 
To  the  Committee  an  Fruit  Tree : 

Gbntlbmbn, — ^The  trees  which  I  offer  for  your  conrideration,  con- 
ast  of  about  fifteen  hundred  apple  trees,  from  one  to  three  years  up- 
on the  bud,  standmg  upon  about  one  and  a  half  acres  of  my  nurse- 
ly  ground.  The  land  was  prepared  in  the  following  manner,  viz ;  a 
part  of  it  was  ploughed,  and  planted  with  potatoes,  and  manured  in  the 
usual  maimer,  the  other  part  of  the  land  was  manured  and  sowed 
with  the  seed.  I  transplanted  them  out  into  nursery  lands  at  one  and 
two  years  old  from  the  seed,  and  budded  the  same  season.  Many  of 
the  buds  have  made  wood  to  the  height  of  five  and  six  feet  the  past 
season.  No  manure  has  been  put  upon  the  land  since  they  were  set 
oat. 

The  peach  orchard  which  I  offer  for  your  consideration,  consists  of 
^txrnt  four  hundred  and  fifty  trees,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
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them  were  set  out  lastq[>riBg,  and  tiie  bahuM^,  about  two  hundred 
were  sown^  and  budded  upon  the  ground  the  year  preyious.  Gdti* 
vation  of  the  land  same  as  with  the  apple  trees. 

W.  G.  LAKE. 
Topsfield,  September  20th,  1847. 


JAMES  B.  COLE'S  STATEMENT. 
To  (he  Committee  on  Frvit  Tree% : 

Gbktlemen, — ^The  part  of  my  nursery  to  which  I  have  called 
your  attention,  is  a  lot  of  Apple  trees,  about  three  thousand,  one  and 
two  years  from  the  bud,  mostly  two.  When  they  were  budded,  they 
were  over  three  from  the  seed,  two  when  they  were  transplanted.  In 
the  spring  of  1844,  they  were  transplanted  into  rows  four  feet  apart, 
and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  from  each  other,  care  being  taken  to  se- 
lect those  of  uniform  size.  In  August  following,  I  budded  them  with 
the  best  standard  varieties,  mostly  winter  fruit  The  buds  took  well. 
In  the  spring  following,  I  topped  them  down  within  two  inches  of  the 
bud,  which  was  set  near  the  ground ;  they  have  made  wood  very 
rapidly ;  a  large  portion  of  them  have  grown  nine  and  ten  and  a  half 
feet  high.  The  land  was  broken  up  in  1843,  and  planted  with  pota- 
toes ;  the  soil  is  a  light  loam,  eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  on  a  fine  graT- 
elly  bottom.  I  have  manured  it  but  once,  and  then  to  the  amount  of 
three  cords  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre.  I  cultivate  the  ground  so 
as  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds,  light,  and  in  good  condition.  My  nu^ 
aery  is  located  within  ten  rods  of  the  stopping  place  of  the  Glouces- 
ter Branch  Biul  Road,  on  Cabot  street. 

Tours,  &c. 


JAMES  B.  COLE. 


Beverly,  September  20th,  1847. 


CHARLES  F.  PUTNAM'S  STATEMENT. 
To  the  Committee  on  Fruit  Tree% : 

Gbntlsmkk, — ^I  o&r  for  premium  the  trees  in  my  nuiseiy  at 
Salem. 
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Twelre  thousand  poar  trees,  of  one  and  two  years  growth  from 
the  bud.    The  number  of  varieties  ezoeed  three  hundred. 

Fourteen  thousand  apple  trees,  of  one,  two  and  three  years  growth 
from  the  bud.    Varieties,  seventy. 

Three  thousand  peach  tree,  one  years  growtii  from  the  bud.  Va- 
rieties, ^ghty.  I 

Twelve  hundred  cherry  txees,  of  one  and  two  ye»rs  growth  from 
the  bud.    Varieties,  forty. 

One  thousand  plum  trees,  one  and  two  years  growth  from  the  bud. 
Varieties,  thirty. 

My  soil  is  generally  a  loam  with  a  gravelly  bottom.  The  trees 
were  aQ  raised  by  me  from  the  seed. 

Tours  respectfully, 
CHARLES  F.  PUTNAM. 
Salem,  September  28th,  1847. 


SAMUEL  C.  PITMAN'S  STATEMENT. 
To  the  Committee  on  Fruit  Trees: 

Gentleman, — ^Your  attention  has  been  called  more  particularly 
by  me  to  examine  my  nursery  as  a  whole — otherwise  than  any  one 
particular  part  or  branch. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  nursery  business  the  past  five  years, 
but  have  not  confined  my  labors  to  any  particular  sort  or  kind  of  fruit 
or  tree.  I  have  now  between  four  and  five  acres  of  land  in  nursery, 
with  about  one  hundred  thousand  trees  and  shrubs,  consisting  of  some 
twenty  thousand  apple  trees,  in  their  different  stages  from  the  bud 
uptotiiree  years  old;  some  five  thousand  pear,  ditto ;  also,  some 
thousands  of  peach,  plum,  cherry  and  quince  trees,  with  a  large 
uamber  of  the  different  varieties  of  forest  and  ornamental  trees. 

The  farm  which  I  occupy  being  near  the  sea  shore,  I  have  found 
great  difficulty  in  getting  trees  from  the  interior,  as  well  as  those 
frwa  wanner  latitudes,  to  live  and  grow  with  me — requiring  some 
tiiree  years  (when  they  live)  to  get  acclimated  and  give  any  en- 
couragement of  making  decent  trees.  This  difficulty  induced  me, 
'^  tiie  first  instance,  to  grow  my  trees  from  the  seed  on  my  own  farm 
afid  hence  my  getting  into  the  business. 
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I  baye  no  doubt  but  many  trees  are  condemned  by  people  as  not 
being  sufficiently  bardy  to  stand  our  climate,  "wbicb,  if  taken  from 
nurseries  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  or  grown  by  them  £rom 
the  seed,  would  succeed  and  do  well. 

I  doubt  if  at  any  time  there  was  ever  more  interest  taken,  or  more 
able  minds  employed  on  this  subject,  than  at  the  present ;  and  it 
would  be  superfluous  in  me  even  in  giving  a  detailed  statement  Oi 
my  own*  manner  and  method  of  preparing  my  land,  sowing  my  seed 
and  working  my  stocks,  as  it  would  be  nothing  new,  merely  reiter- 
ating what  has  already  been  published  many  times,  and  can  ezsij 
be  found  in  any  of  the  Horticultural  works  of  the  day. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  C.  PITMAN. 

Woodside,  Lynn,  September  21st,  1847. 


ON    CRANBERRIES. 

The  Committee  on  the  subject  of  Cranberries  offer  the  following, 
Report  : 

There  is  but  one  claimant  for  the  Society's  premium  offered,  for  the 
best  conducted  experiment  in  the  culture  of  the  cranberry. 

Probably  the  object  of  the  Trustees  in  appointing  a  committee  on 
this  subject,  was  cheifly  to  obtain  and  diffuse  information,  in  relation 
to  this  new  department  of  Agricultural  research.  It  was  not  to  have 
been  expected  perhaps,  that  the  claimants  would  be  numerous,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  generally,  farmers  are  not  among  those  much 
given  to  change.  It  ought  not  to  be  so,  but  when  an  enterprise  is 
new,  however  plenteous  the  harvest  is  likely  to  be,  the  laborers  are 
apt  for  a  time ,  to  be  few.  And  so  mdeed  have  the  committee  found  it. 
In  the  month  of  August,  the  chairman  wrote  to  each  member  of  the 
committee,  (Messrs.  Nichols  of  Danvers,  Haskell  of  Rockport,  North- 
end  of  Byfield,  and  Dole  of  Georgetown,)  requesting  them  to  collect 
information  in  relation  to  the  subject  and  forward  it  previous  to  the 
twentieth  of  September.  The  fact  that  answers  were  received  from 
only  one  of  these  gentlemen,  known  to  take  an  interest  in  Agriculta- 
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ral improvement;  from  gentlemen  favorably  located  too  for  obtaining 
mformation,  goes  to  confirm  the  belief  that  as  yet,  very  littl^  attention 
has  been  bestowed  npon  the  cultivation  of  this  delicious  fruit  in  the 
county  of  Essex.  A  specimen  of  cranberries  was  exhibited  at  the 
show  in  Lynn,  raised  by  Abel  Bumham  of  Essex,  upon  sixty  four 
rods  of  high  land.  As  his  experiment  however  was  not  entered  for 
prenuum,  probably  no  member  of  the  committee  has  seen  it. 

The  experiment  of  Capt.  Winthrop  Low  of  Essex,  is  one  of  great 
mteresi.  It  establishes  the  fact,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  in  one  year, 
that  cranberries  may  be  raised  in  perfection,  upon  a  dry  upland  soil, 
without  artificial  watering  or  the  use  of  loam.  As  Capt.  Low's  state- 
ment however,  will  be  published  herewith,  and  as  something  in  the 
form  of  an  Essay  on  this  interesting  subject  will  be  attempted  in 
another  place,  no  further  remarks  will  be  necessary  in  this  report  than 
to  state  briefly,  that  the  soil  selected  by  Capt.  Low  was,  most  of  it 
a  sandy  loam.  It  was  perfect  Indian  com  land.  The  soil  is  po- 
rous, and  would  not  retain  water  even  if  the  ground  were  level. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  no  part  of  the  field  can  the  wa- 
ter stand  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  saturated  any  considerable  time 
together.  A  small  rill  of  water  indeed  passes  through  the  field, 
but  confined  to  a  width  not  exceeding  five  feet,  and  usually  not  more 
than  one  foot. 

The  running  water  is  within  about  twenty-eight  feet  of  one  side  of 
the  field,  and  from  the  row  of  cranberries  next  to  the  ditch  back  to 
the  side  of  the  field  the  ground  rises,  on  an  average  of  the  whole 
distance,  twenty-eight  inches,  being  an  inch  to  a  foot.  Here  then, 
clearly,  water  would  run  ofi"  freely.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ditch, 
the  ground  rises  six  feet  and  five  inches  in  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  feet,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  vines  do  live 
and  grow  without  water,  at  least  with  no  more  than  is  needed  for  a 
crop  of  com  or  beans. 

The  altitudes  were  carefully  taken  by  the  undersigned,  with  a 
spirit  lever  attachv)d  to  an  Engineer's  Compass,  having  the  teles- 
cope and  every  fixture  for  accurate  levelling. 

As  evidence  of  the  completely  upland  nature  of  the  soil,  it  may 
be  stated  that  a  row  of  white  beans  was  planted  between  every  two 
of  cranberry  vines,  and  although  it  has  not  been  a  good  year  for 
white  beans,  Capt.  Low  has  harvested  nine  bushels  from  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  rods,  a  fact,  showing  also,  that  the  land  is  not 
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Io0t  to  the  ctdtiyfttor  even  the  first  year,  indeed  that  the  bexm  crop 
has  defirajed  a  large  part  of  the  expense. 

The  cranberry  vines  had  put  out  runners  in  many  cases  from  three 
to  four  feet  long,  and  have  all  the  marks  and  numbers  of  health  and 
vigor.  Sand  was  applied  to  about  one  half  of  the  hills,  but  without 
any  apparent  advantage  whatever.  The  attention  of  the  committee 
was  called  particularly  to  this  fact,  because  the  experiments  in  Barn- 
stable county  seem  to  have  been  all  made  with  sand,  and  it  is  there 
thought  and  declared  to  be  indispensable. 

There  was  no  artificial  watering.  The  cranberry  sods  were  taken 
up,  as  appears  by  the  statement  below,  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  set 
out  on  the  16th,  18th  and  19th.  The  undersigned  is  informed  by 
Asa  Lamson  Esq.,  of  Salem,  that  there  was  in  that  month, 
(May)  but  two  and  seven-eighths  inches  of  rain.  It  could  not 
have  been  the  presence  of  water  then,  that  caused  every  root  witii 
out  a  single  failure  to  live,  and  nearly  every  one  to  produce  berries. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  by  way  of  caution,  that 
there  has  been  more  wet  weather  during  the  last  six  months,  than 
the  average  of  the  previous  four  years,  or  indeed  any  one  of  i^em. 
The  whole  quantity  during  the  months  of  May,  June  July,  Au- 
gust, September  and  October  last,  is  25  34  inches  ;  while  during 
the  same  months  in  1846,  there  was  but  15  7-8  inches;  though  in 
1845  the  quantity  was  as  great  as  this  year,  wanting  2 1-2  inches. 

It  should  be  recollected  too,  that  this  is  the  first  year,  and  what 
the  efiect  of  the  winter  will  be  without  the  indispensable  presence  of 
water,  as  the  Yarmouth  Register  would  say,  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  present,  the  vines  flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree,  and  this,  per- 
haps, is  enough  for  the  Committee  to  say.  The  fact  that  the  roots 
could  be  taken  dripping  from  their  native  meadow  bed,  on  the  15th 
day  of  May,  put  into  a  cornfield  soil,  and  then  with  nothing  but 
the  rain  of  Heaven  upon  them,  in  five  short  months  to  take  root 
downward,  and  bear  fruit  upward,  is  most  extraordinary.  A  spec- 
imen of  the  fruit  is  with  the  Committee,  and  it  appears  to  be  as 
good  as  the  uncultivated  fruit  of  the  meadows.  The  quantity,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  statement  below,  is  one  bushel  and  thirteen 
quarts.  The  land  was  carefully  measured,  by  the  undersigned, 
and  found  to  contain  120  rods.  It  ought  to  be  added  here  that  the 
field  exhibits  a  case  of  clean  culture  ;  weeds  and  grass  have  both 
yielded  to  the  hoe. 
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The  Oommttee  think  that  Mr.  Low  is  fidrlj  entitled  to  the  Socle* 
tjr's  first  premium  of  fifteen  dolUxtn. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DAVID  CHOATE,  Chairman. 
Essex,  November  10,  1847. 


WINTHROP  LOW'S  STATEMENT. 
25?  the  Committee  on  Cranberne9  : 

Gentlemen, — ^I  offer  for  premium  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of 
land,  set  with  cranberry  vines.  The  soil  is  of  a  sandy  loam.  In 
November,  1846,  it  was  ploughed.  One  half  of  the  whole  quantity 
was  turf  ground,  the  other  half  had  been  planted  with  com  in  drills 
for  two  years.  May  17,  1847,  I  furrowed  the  ground  with  a  horse 
plough  in  drills,  five  feet  apart  one  way,  two  furrows  to  each  drill. 
On  the  turf  part  of  the  ground,  I  found  it  necessary  to  cut  throu^ 
the  turf  in  order  to  get  a  suitable  depth  for  the  cranberry  sod.  Iq 
the  drills  were  set  1267  sods,  containing  the  cranberry  vines ;  tho 
aTcrage  surface  of  the  sod  is  nine  by  eleven  inches,  average  thick- 
ness four  inches ;  the  sods  were  set  four  and  a  half  feet  apart  in  the^ 
drills,  let  into  the  ground  with  a  spade,  level  with  the  surface,  care* 
fully  leveling  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  round  the  sod  with  a 
hoe.  I  state  for  the  information  of  others,  the  labor  of  setting  on 
the  turf  part  of  the  ground  was  more  than  double,  to  setting  on  that 
part  which  had  been  cultivated.  I  would  therefore  recommend  to 
ploQ^  and  cultivate  the  ground  one  year  before  setting. 
The  whole  expense  was  as  foUows : 

Ploughing,  $2 

Catting  and  hauling  sods  from  the  cranberry  meadow,  6 

Setting  cranberry  vines,  5 

Cultivating  and  hoeing,  4 

$17 
In  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  vme,  they  all  appear  to  be  alive^ 
and  the  runners  have  extended  from  one  inch  to  three  feet  in  every 
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direction.    Oct.  14,  gathered  &om  the  irines  one  bushel  and  thir- 
teen quarts. 

Between  the  cranberry  rows  I  planted  the  white-bush  bean  and 
raised  nine  bushels. 

WINTHROP  LOW. 

Essex,  November  10,  1847. 


ON  FRUIT. 

The  Fruit  Committee  would  respectfully  Report  : 

That  in  this  day's  display  of  Fruits  at  the  Town  Hall,  they  are  satis- 
fied that  it  must  have  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  Society,  there 
bemg  a  greater  variety  shown  than  at  any  former  exhibition,  and 
would  compare  if  not  exceed  any  other  county  society  in  the  State. 
J  There  were  sixty-four  entries  of  fruit  by  the  following  individuals, 
[  all  without  exception  residents  of  the  county.  J.  S.  Cabot,  John 
Newhall,  Cyrus  Houghton,  James  M.  Nye,  C.  F.  Putnam,  Robert 
Manning,  Timothy  Hazeltine,  Andrew  Dodge,  N.  D.  Chase,  Joaah 
Newhall,  J.  Sargent,  Oliver  Preston,  Joseph  Haines,  F.  Tudor, 
Wm.  G.  Lake,  Moses  Pettingel,  C.  B.  Hohnes,  Joseph  M.  Nye,  D. 
N.  Breed,  H.  A.  Breed,  Andrews  Breed,  J.  Dyer,  S.  B.  Johnson, 
Mark  Healy,  Ezra  Johnson,  Jonathan  Buffum,  John  Trask,  Joseph 
P.  Gould,  James  Oliver,  James  A.  Breed,  M.  C.  Pratt,  Thomas 
Townsend,  M.  Holmes,  S.  C.  Pitman,  Moody  Andrews,  Samuel 
Hildreth,  Benjamin  Dupar,  Sarah  Howe,  Calvin  Stevens,  J.  M. 
Ives,  J.  N.  Saunderson,  John  Alley,  3d,  E.  B.  Phillips,  Abel  Bum- 
ham,  Shadrach  Ramsdale,  J.  N.  Buffum,  A.  W.  Dodge,  Rufus 
Newhall,  2d,  Eben,  Brown,  Otis  Johnson,  Josiah  Lovett,  2d,  George 
Johnson,  J.  P.  Oliver,  Wm.  Steams  and  Erastus  Ware. 

It  was  gratifying  to  your  Committee  to  observe  so  much  interest 
manifested  by  many  of  the  visitors,  as  well  as  the  contributors  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruit.  In  the  short  time  allowed  your  Committee  for 
the  examination,  they  have  endeavored  to  dispose  of  the  gratuities 
entrusted  them,  as  the  circumstances  would  allow,  and  unanimously 
award  the  following : 

To  J.  S.  Cabot  and  Otis  Johnson,  three  dollars  each ;  to  R. 
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Mttming  and  J.  M.  Ives,  two  dollars  each;  to  Ebmx.  Brown,  F. 
Tudor,  Moees  Fettingel,  W.  G.  Lake,  Andrew  Dodge,  William 
Stearns  and  N.  D.  Chase,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  each;  to  J.  N. 
Saunderson,  J.  N.  Buffiim,  Josiah  Lovett,  2d,  E.  S.  Madge,  J.  P. 
OBver,  H.  A.  Breed,  J.  B.  Johnson,  G.  F.  Putnam,  James  M.  Nye 
and  James  Oliyer,  one  dollar  eaxk. ;  to  Josiah  Newhall,  seventy-fiye 
cents. 

To  S.  0.  Pitman,  Sarah  Howe,  George  Johnson,  C.  B.  Holmes, 
J.  N.  Nye,  Andrews  Breed,  Mark  Healy,  Ezra  Johnson,  John 
Newhall,  Cyras  Houghton,  M.^G.  Pratt,  l^oihy  Hazeltine  and 
Erastus  Ware,  each  one  copy  of  the  ^^New  England  Book  of 
Eraits/' 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  M.  IVES. 


ON  FLOWERS. 

The  Committee  on  Flowers,  not  having  had  time  to  prepare  a 
report,  would  simply  recommend  the  following  gratuities : 

To  Eliza  J.  Brown,  Boquet,  dried  grasses,  $1  00 

To  Mrs.  E.  R.  Mudge,  Boquets  of  Dahlias,  75 

To  Mary  E.  Chase,           "        "  Grasses,  75 

To  Mrs.  E.  MiUs,              "        "        "  76 

To  Harriet  C.  Skinner,  Wreath  of  Flowers,  50 

To  Mrs.  Dyar,  Pyramid  of  Flowers,  60 

To  Susan  S.  Ingalls,  Boquet  of  Grasses,  60 

To  Mrs.  George  Atkinson,  "    "        "  60 

To  Mrs.  PhiUp  Chase,         «    "        **  60 

To  W.  D.  Chamberlain,      "    "        "  60 

To  Otis  Johnson,  Basket  of  Flowers,  60 

To  Mrs.  E.  N.  Mann,    Preserved  Flowers,  50 

To  Mrs.  Peter  Silver,  Dahlias,  large  variety,  50 

To  Mrs.  James  M.  Nye,  Flowers  and  Trimming,  60 

ToMrs.Dehiow,                  "                  "  ,  '       §0 

To  Miss  Lambert,                 "                   "  50 

To  Miss  Haddock,               "                  "  60 
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ToBGssBAbeoosM.QilsoQ,  Boqoet  aad  Dahfiu,               25 
To  Mrs.  S.  J.  Ireson,               «♦                  «                    25 

To  iCsB  Betsey  Conner, 
To  Mi88  Martha  Wing, 

«                  «                    26 
«                  «                    26 

To  John  Gtibben  Jr., 

«                  ««                    25 

To  Mrs.  S.  H.  Parsons, 

a                    M                      25 

To  James  Oliver, 

Dahlias,                             25 

To  N.  D.  Chase, 

«                                 25 

To  Mrs.  Touania  Newhall, 

«                                 26 

To  D.  C.  Baker,                             «  Washington's  Letters  on 

Agrionltore. 
To  Stephen  Oliver,  Jr.,                  «            ««             « 

Agricnltore. 
To  Mrs.  R.  A.  Bowler,  Flowera  and  Trimmings,  Washmgton's 

Letters  on  Agrionltore. 

T.  J.  BOWLER, 
E.  R.  MUDGE,       ■    Committee. 
PETER  SILVER, 
Lynn»  September  29th,  1847. 

ON  FARMS. 

The  Committee  on  Farms,  Bepoet  : 

That  the  only  farm  offered  for  a  premium  for  the  management  of 
fiurms,  was  that  of  Mr.  Daniel  Pilsbury,  of  West  Newburj.  At  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Pilsbiuy,  your  committee  visited  his  fismn  in  July 
last,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  from  him  his  mode  of  culti- 
vation, and  of  witnessing  some  improvements  he  had  made.  The 
farm  consists  of  a  hundred  and  fifteen  acres,  and  for  a  particular 
account  of  the  fimn  its  different  diviuons,  soils,  cultivation,  products 
and  improvements,  the  committee  would  refer  to  the  account  which 
follows,  given  by  Mr.  Pilsbury  to  the  committee.  Mr.^  Pilsbury  has 
been  on  the  fisurm  nine  years,  and  the  committee  think  he  is  entitied 
to  considerable  commendation  for  what  he  has  done  and  for  the  im* 
provement  made  on  his  farm.  More  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  is  chiefly  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  that  aQ  the  labor  hii^ 
ed  on  his  farm  was  but  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  dollars  annually. 
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Mr.  Pilsbuy  seems  to  have  beenpariioxdarly  socoessful  in  liie 
Banagement  of  his  apple  trees,  and  to  have  been  well  paid  for  his 
labor.  The  amount  received  for  apples  is  stated  to  be  from  three 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year  on  an  average.  This  the 
committee  think  must  be  the  most  profitable  product  of  the  farm  and 
famishes  much  encouragement  for  the  cultivation  of  an  orchard. 

There  is  much  room  for  further  improvements  on  Mr.  Pilsbury's 
fiurm,  and  the  reclaiming  of  his  meadow  land  is  but  little  more  than 
began.  Considering  the  present  condition  of  agriculture  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  and  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  in  offering  premi- 
oms,  the  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Pilsbury's  fieum,  thou^ 
it  exhibits  instances  of  improvement  and  good  management  very 
creditable  under  the  circumstances  to  its  owner,  yet  does  not  come 
within  the  t  description  of  farms  for  which  a  premium  was  contem- 
plated. 

The  committee  would  however  recommend  to  the  Trustees,  a  gra- 
taitj  of  ten  dollars  to  Mr.  Pilsbury . 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FREDERICK  HOWES, 
LEWIS  ALLEN, 
DAVID  CHOATE, 
GARDNERS.  PERRY, 
THOMAS  E.  PAYSON. 
Nov.  15ih,  1847. 


DANIEL  PILi;SBURY»S  STATEMENT. 
Toihe  Committee  on  Farms : 

Gentlemen, — ^My  fiurm  consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres, 
m ;  twenty-four  acres  of  mowing,  forty  acres  pasturing,  about  twen- 
ty-five  acres  rough  upland,  mowing  and  tillage,  nine  acres  tillage  and 
axteen  upland  mowing,  eighteen  acres  meadow  mowing  and  thirty- 
two  woodland,  alders  and  other  young  wood,  all  of  it  meadow. 

The  meadow  mowing  is  all  in  the  same  condition,  in  which  I  found 
it  ei^t  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  about  three  and  a  quarter 
acres.    One  acre  I  have  ploughed  and  planted  with  potatoes  the  prea- 
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ent  Beaeon,  bat  owing  to  the  wet  weather,  I  have  not  yet  sowed  it  to 
grass.  One  other  acre  I  haye  plonghed,  smoothed  and  raised  upon 
it  the  following  crops,  viz :  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes 
and  sowed  with  grass-seed  in  the  fall ;  the  first  year  it  yielded  twen- 
ty-one  hundred  of  herds-grass  and  red-top,  the  second,  twenty-five 
hundred.  In  the  fall  of  the  last  named  year,  I  hauled  on  the  land 
about  twenty  loads  of  loam,  and  spread  it ;  the  third  year  I  had  from 
it  thirty-two  hundred,  and  this  year  twenty-eight  hundred.  Upoii 
another  acre  and  a  quarter,  I  cut  all  the  surface  oyer  with  a  hassock 
knife,  let  the  turf  dry,  piled  and  burned  it,  and  spread  ihe  ashes,  be- 
sides hauling  thirty  loads  of  loam,  and  spreading  it  upon  the  same. 
Last  year  it  yielded  thirty-fiye  hundred,  and  this  year  about  forty 
hundred,  mostly  of  blue-grass  hay. 

My  stock  at  the  present  time  consists  of  four  oxen,  fiye  cows  and 
a  bull,  one  horse  and  one  three  year  old  colt.  I  raise  about  thirty-four 
tons  of  hay,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  com 
yearly,  besides  firom  fifty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  oats,  and  some 
rye.  Also,  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes« 

My  orchard  contms  one  hundred  and  sixty-fiye  trees,  but  they  are 
not  all  in  bearing.  (There  are  three  hundred  and  twenty  on  my 
fiurm.)  The  quantity  of  apples  raised  since  I  haye  been  on  my  farm 
is  as  follows : 


First 

year, 

65  barrels, 

Second 

<( 

150 

u 

Third 

u 

150 

a 

Fourth 

u 

848 

u 

Fifth 

a 

48 

a 

Sixth 

a 

297 

u 

Seyenth 

u 

867 

a 

Eighth 

u 

46 

u 

Nmth 

u 

240 

u 

All  of  which  I  haye  sold,  except  what  were  needed  for  fiamily  use, 
at  a  price  yarying  from  seyenty-fiye  cents  to  two  dollars  and  a  half 
per  barrel.  I  trim  my  trees  eyery  year.  I  pastured  my  orchard 
with  sheep,  until  three  years  since,  when  I  ploughed  it.  The  second 
and  third  years  after  coming  to  the  place  I  scraped  and  whitewashed 
the  trees,  and  did  the  same  this  year. 

I  make  about  one  hundred  fmd  twenty  loads  of  manure  annually. 
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I  pot  about  twenty  loads  of  swamp  muek  m  the  barn-yard  in  the  fall, 
where  it  remains  until  the  following  fall,  when  I  spread  a  part  on  the 
land  which  I  then  lay  down  to.  grass.  The  balance,  with  my  winter 
and  hog  manure,  I  ^read  on  my  planting  land,  and  either  plough,  or 
harrow  it  in.  On  land  newly  broke  up,  I  prefer  harrowing  to  turning 
under  the  furrow. 

I  have  hired  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  dollars  of  labor  a  year,  ex^ 
oept  ihe  first  year.  I  have  built  oyer  and  moved  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  rods  of  wall.  I  have  akio  built  about  thirty  rods  of  post  and 
rail  fence,  and  there  are  one  hundred  fifty  rods  of  ditch  that  serve 
for  fence,  one  half  of  wluch  I  have  re-opened  myself. 

DANIEL  PILSBURY. 

West  Newbury,  Sept  28th,  1847. 


ON  THE  DAIRY. 
The  committee  were  highly  gratified  to  witness  the  continued  in 
terest  and  improvement  which  is  manifested  m  this  very  important 
part  of  domestic  duty  in  this  county ;  and  though  many  of  our  farm- 
ers' wives  and  daughters  are  entitied  to  much  credit  for  the  neat- 
ness, gpod  taste,  and  skill  which  they  have  evinced  in  the  management 
oi  the  dairy,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  yet  room  for 
much  improvement  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Doubtiess,  many  of 
the  fiEor  manufSftcturers  of  butter  are  more  competent  to  ^ve  instruc* 
tive  suggestions  respecting  it  than  your  committee  are,  yet  the  place 
they  occupy  will  be  a  sujfficient  apology  for  a  few  remarks  upon  a 
business  in  which  this  county,  and  almost  every  individual  in  the 
county,  is  interested.  It  is  a  trite  adage  that  ^^nothing  is  worth  do- 
ing tiiat  is  not  worth  well  doing."  If  this  maxim  wfll  hold  good 
any  where,  it  will  m  butter  makmg.  lake  Jeremiah's  figs,  the  good 
is  very  good,  but  the  bad  too  bad  to  be  eaten. 

Many  bestow  seven-eighths  of  the  time,  care,  and  labor,  in  produc. 
ing  an  article  which  is  worthless  for  the  table,  which  it  would  require 
to  make  butter  which  would  do  honor  to  any  fanner's  wife  in  the 
county,  and  to  this  society  too  if  it  were  exhibited  M  our  annual  fair. 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  of  butter-makers  is  thought  to  be  that 
of  suffering  the  butter-milk  to  remain  incorporated  with  the  butter. 
Butter  irtuoh  is  not  thoroughly  wrought  weU,  if  not  kept  extremely 
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cold,  soon  beoomes  rancid,  and  as  rancid  butter  is  often  found,  where 
there  is  no  want  of  salt,  we  attribute  it  mainly  to  this  cause.  The 
remedy  is  a  little  more  patient  labor. 

It  is  of  ^eat  importance  that  cream  should  be  at  the  right  tempera- 
ture when  churned.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  sunmier  to  hear  the  dairy 
maid  say,  "the  butter  has  come  white  and  soft."  This  we  believe 
is  commonly  in  consequence  of  churning  cream  when  it  is  too  warm. 
Cream  can  be  easily  brought  to  a  proper  temperature  by  bringmg 
the  vessels  which  contain  it,  in  contact  with  ice,  hanging  them  in  a 
well,  or  putting  them  in  a  cold  spring  from  12  to  24  hours  before 
churning.  Any  one  who  has  not  witnessed  the  advantage  of  cooling 
cream  before  churning  in  warm  weather,  will  be  surprised  at  the 
result. 

One  other  practical  fault  is  salting  butter  "to  tastes"  which  are 
much  more  liable  to  vary  than  weights.  One  of  the  samples  for  the 
best  product  of  butter  presented  for  examination  was  too  salt  and 
therefore  did  not  receive  the  premium  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
entitled  too.  Too  salt  however  is  not  a  very  censurable 'fault,  as  the 
objection  to  butter  of  this  kind  can  be  obviated  by  using  the  pre- 
caution that  a  good  old  lady  once  suggested  to  a  clergyman,  who 
complained  at  her  table  that  her  butter  was  too  salt.  "Put  the  less 
of  it  in  your  mouth  at  a  time"  was  her  ready  reply.  One  ounce  of 
salt  to  a  pound  of  butter  from  the  chum  is  in  ordinary  cases  suffi- 
cient. Butter  designed  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  cellar  will  require  more 
salt  than  if  kept  in  an  ice  house  or  cold  cellar.  Weighing  will  not 
preclude  the  necessity  of  exercismg  judgement ;  it  is  only  an  assist 
^  ant.  K  the  butter  maker  should  err  in  salting,  let  it  be  on  the  safe 
side,  for  we  know  of  no  apology  to  offer  for  a  deficiency  in  salting  or 
working  butter.  It  soon  becomes  rancid,  and  is  as  revolting  to  the 
taste,  as  the  scolding  epithets,  or  angry  looks  of  the  fair  manufactur- 
er would  be  to  the  eye  or  ear. 
The  Committee  award  the  Society's  premiums  as  follows : 
For  the  best  produce  of  June  butter ; 
To  John  Stone,  of  Marblehead,  Ist  premium,     $10 

To  Jonathan  Berry,    of  Middleton,     2d        "  8 

To  Jonas  Holt,  of  Andover,      3d     ^  "  6 

To  Allen  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,    4ai     '  "  Cohnan's 

European  Agriculture. 
For  the  best  produce  in  four  months,  from  May  20th. 
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To  Abram  B.  Lord,      of  Beverly,      Irt  premium,  $10 

To  G.  W.  Dodge,       of  Wenham,     2d        "  8 

To  Allen  W.  Dodge,    of  Hamaton,    8d         "  6 

To  Jonas  Holt,            of  Andover,     4th       **  Colman's 
European  Agricnlture. 

Rfleen  samples  of  butter  were  presented  for  premium.  Tbo  state- 
ment accompanying  three  of  the  samples  was  not  such  as  the  rules 
of  the  Society  require. 

For  the  Committee, 

DAVID  S.  CALDWELL, 
Byfield,  October  1st,  1847. 


JOHN  STONE'S   STATEMENT. 
Ho  the  Committee  on  the  Dairy  : 

Gbntlembn, — ^I  present  one  pot  of  June  butter,  containing  251bs. 
bemg  a  specimen  of  1681  lbs.  made  from  the  first  of  June  to  the 
mnlh  of  Jnly  inclusive,  firom  three  cows  of  native  breed. 

Their  feed  was  good  pasture  only. 

Process  of  Making.  The  mUk  is  strained  into  tin  pans  and 
kept  in  a  cool  cellar.  After  the  cream  is  sufficiently  risen,  it  is  skim, 
med  off  and  kept  in  a  stone  pot,  and  the  pot  is  kept  in  a  tub  of  ice 
water  to  keep  it  cool  until  we  are  ready  to  chum.  We  chum  once  a 
week.  The  buttermilk  is  worked  out  by  hand,  and  the  butter  salted 
ifrith  ground  rock  salt,  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound. 

The  pot  of  butter  here  exhibited,  had  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  and 
one  ounce  of  saltpetre  added  to  preserve  it. 

JOHN  STONE. 

Marblehead,  September  28th,  1847. 


JONATHAN  BERRY'S  STATEMENT. 
To  the  Committee  on  the  Dairy : 
Gbktlkmbn, — I  present  for  your  inspection,  one  pot  of  June  but- 
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ter,  OQDtaiiung  tirentT^seyen  Obs.,  being  a  specimen  cf  two  bnndred 
and  twenty-four  lbs.,  made  between  the  first  of  Jane,  and  tibe  ninth 
of  July.  Also,  two  boxes  of  September  butter,  ccmtaining  twenty- 
fiTe  U)0.,  being  a  specimen  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  pounds 
from  Ax.  cows  and  two  heifers,  made  between  the  twentieih  of  May, 
and  twenty-fifth  q£  September,  beindes  using  three  quarts  of  milk  per 

Their  feed  has  been  common  pasture  until  August,  mnce  that  time 
green  com  fodder  and  Mfeed. 

Process  of  making^ — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  where  it 
stands  from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours  ;  it  is  then  skimmed,  and 
the  cream  put  into  piuls  and  set  in  a  vault  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Chum  once  a  week ;  the  butter-milk  is  worked  out  by  hand,  and  the 
butter  salted  to  suit  the  taste. 

JONATHAN  BERET. 

liCddleton,  September  28th,  1847. 


JONAS  HOLT'S  STATEMENT. 
2V  the  Commttee  on  the  Dcsiry. 

GBifTLBMBN, — ^I  present  for  your  inspection,  one  pot  of  June  but- 
ter, contaimng  thirty-two  lbs.,  being  a  specimen  of  one  hundred  and 
twentyseven  lbs.,  made  between  the  first  of  June  and  nmth  of  July, 
from  three  cows.  Also,  two  boxes  of  September  butter,  containing 
twenty-seven  lbs.,  being  a  specimen  of  four  hundred  and  ten  pounds 
made  between  the  first  of  June  and  twenty-seventh  of  September, 
from  the  same  cows  until  the  twentieth  of  July,  at  which  time  one  more 
cow  was  added,  so  that  from  the  twentieth  of  July  to  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  September,  I  have  used  the  milk  of  four  cows  for  making 
butter. 

There  feed  has  been  common  pasture,  until  August  fifteenth,  since 
that  time  green  com  fodder  once  a  day,  raised  for  that  purpose. 

Froce89  of  wofewg,— The  milk  is  stramed  into  tin  pans,  where  it 
stands  from  forty-ei^t  to  sixty  hours ;  it  is  then  skhnmed  and  tiie 
cream  put  into  stone  pots,  which  are  set  on  the  cellar  bottom,  the 
whole  being  stirred  as  often  as  any  cream  is  added. 

We  chum  once  a  week,  the  butter  is  first  washed  in  cold  water,  and 
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ihen  thorougUy  worked  by  hand,  and  salted  with  one  ounce  of  rock 
salt  to  the  pound,  the  following  day  it  is  agcdn  worked  oyer  and 
weighed,  when  it  is  fit  for  use. 

JONAS  HOLT. 

Andover,  September  28th,  1847. 


ALLEN  W.   DODGE'S  STATEMENT. 
lb  the  OofmrdtUe  an  the  Dairy : 

Gentlemen, — ^I  offer  for  your  inspection  one  pot  of  June  butter, 
contjuning  25  lbs,  being  a  sample  of  425  lbs,  the  produce  of  thirteen 
cows  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  9th  of  July.  Also,  one  box  con- 
tadmng  26  lbs.  of  September  butter,  being  a  sample  of  1286  lbs. 
made  between  the  20th  of  May  and  the  20th  of  September,  from 
the  same  number  of  cows.  Besides  making  this  amount  of  butter, 
we  have  used  in  the  family,  milk  equal  to  the  produce  of  one  cow. 

The  feed  of  the  cows  has  been  common  pasture  only,  until  the 
middle  of  August,  and  since  that  time  they  have  had  the  run  of  a 
few  mowing  lots  and  been  fed  once  a  day  with  green  com  fodder. 

Process  of  making. — The  milk  is  stndned  into  tin  pans  and  placed 
in  a  cool  cellar,  where  it  stands  till  the  cream  is  sufficiently  risen. 
It  is  tiien  skimmed,  and  the  cream  placed  in  warm  weather  in  a  well 
about  24  hours  before  churning,  to  cool.  Chum  once  a  week.  The 
buttermilk  is  worked  out  by  hand,  and  the  butter  salted  to  suit  the 
taste,  with  about  one  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound. 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE. 

Hamilton,  September  25,  1847. 


ABRAM.  B.  LORD'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Dairy : 

Gbntlbmen, — ^The  pot  of  butter  I  offer  for  inspection,  was  made 
from  the  sulk  of  one  oow^  from  the  first  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
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present  month,  contaimng  Sllb?.,  being  a  specimen  of  OGBiB.,  mide 
in  three  months  from  the  twenty-fifth  of  June.  The  cow  went  to 
pasture  the  twentieth  of  May,  from  which  time  she  began  to  increase 
her  milk  till  she  calved. 

We  have  used  from  one  to  three  quarts  of  milk  a  day  in  the  fiur 
ily  until  September  first,  and  then  only  one.  Also,  have  supplied 
her  calf  two  months,  and  sold  four  messes  of  milk.  The  cow  hu 
been  in  milk  eighteen  months.  Her  food  a  very  poor  pasture,  with 
two  quarts  of  shorts  a  day  since  August  fifteenth. 

Process  of  making.  The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  stands 
from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  is  skimmed,  and  the  cream  pot 
in  a  pot,  and  stirred  once  a  day.  We  have  churned  part  of  ihe  time 
once,  and  part  twice  a  week.  When  the  the  butter  is  formed,  the  but- 
ter-milk is  drawn  off,  and  the  butter  is  washed  twice  with  cold  water 
and  salted  to  suit  the  taste. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ABRAM.  B.  LORD. 

Beverly,  September  28th,  1847. 


G.  W.  DODGE'S  STATEMENT. 
To  the  Committee  on  the  Dairy  : 

Gentlemen, — I  present  for  your  inspection  one  pot  of  June  but- 
ter, contdning  25  lbs,  being  a  specimen  of  170  lbs.  made  between 
the  first  of  June  and  the  ninth  of  July ;  also,  2  boxes  of  September 
butter,  containing  80  lbs.,  being  a  specimen  of  475  lbs.  made  be- 
tween the  twentieth  of  May  and  ttie  twenty-eighth  of  September,  firom 
six  cows,  the  night's  milk  of  one  of  them  being  used  in  the  family 
through  the  whole  season.  The  feed  of  the  cows  until  about  the 
first  of  August  was  pasturing  only,  and  that  very  poor ;  smce  that 
time  they  have  been  fed  liberally,  night  and  morning,  in  the  stable, 
with  green  com  fodder. 

Process  of  making.  Until  this  season,  we  have  tried  to  skim  oar 
nulk  while  perfectly  sweet,  under  the  impression  that  sweet  butt^ 
could  not  be  made  from  sour  cream  ;  but  this  season  we  have  let  the 
milk  stand,  until  slightly  changed.    By  so  doing,  we  think  we  ob- 
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taJD  more  buUer,  and  we  cannot  perceire  but  that  it  is  as  good.  It 
also  comes  much  clearer.  A  little  salt  is  put  in  the  cream  pail,  and 
the  cream  stirred  at  every  addition,  which  we  thmk  prevents  the 
cream  from  becoming  bitter.  The  butter  milk  is  separated  from  the 
butter  by  thorou^  working  with  the  hands,  no  water  ever  being 
used  for  that  purpose  ;  the  butter  is  then  salted  with  one  ounce  of 
salt  to  the  pound  ;  after  about  24  hours  it  is  agsun  worked.  Nothing 
but  salt  is  added  to  either  the  June  or  September  butter ;  the  June 
butter  is  put  down  in  layers  of  5  lbs.,  and  salt  sprinkled  upon  each 
layer ;  the  pot  is  then  covered  closely  from  the  air,  and  placed  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  dairy  cellar. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

G.  W,  DODGE. 

Wenham,  September  29,  1847. 


ON  TURNING  IN  GREEN  CROPS  FOR  MANURE. 

This  subject  is  one  of  interest,  and  deserves  the  mature  considera- 
tion of  the  agricultural  community.  The  plan  of  renovating  lands 
by  turning  in  green  crops,  though  not  new,  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
advised,  been  extensively  practised  in  Massachusetts.  In  Essex 
County  a  few  experiments  have  been  made,  and  these  with  various 
success.  In  some  parts  of  our  country,  the  results  of  experiments 
haye  been  all  that  the  best  farmers  could  reasonably  wish.  Worn 
out  lands,  fieivorable  to  the  use  of  plaster,  have,  by  a  succession  of 
clover,  rye  or  buckwheat  crops,  been  entirely  renovated,  at  compara- 
tively small  expense.  In  other  parts,  while  results  have  been  en- 
coura^g,  and  in  the  main,  satisfactory,  they  have  not  equalled  the 
glowing  descriptions  published  by  the  entirely  successful.  These  dif- 
ferent experiences  are  to  be  attributed,  probably,  to  the  difference  in 
soil,  location,  climate,  &c. 

I  have  conversed  vdth  many  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers  in  New 
En^aod  on  this  subject,  and  they  uniformly  agree  that  green  crops 
will  prove  valuable  to  clayey  soils,  by  rendering  them  more  friable, 
as  well  as  retentive  of  moisture,  and  to  li^t  sandy  soils,  by  impart- 
ing to  them  properties  of  which  they  are  deficient     But  they  as  uni- 
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fonnly  doubt  the  utility  of  this  process  of  enrichiDg  poor  lands,  if  a 
dressing  of  manure  is  required  to  produce  the  green  crop,  or  if^  by 
the  process,  the  lands  must  lie  idle  until  the  succeeding  season.  They 
think  that  unless  a  green  crop  can  be  produced  without  manure,  the 
high  cost  of  that  article  will  render  this  system  of  renovation  too  ex- 
pensive. From  all  I  can  learn,  however,  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  green  crop  system  will  be  found  useful  for  lands  on  which  plaster 
can  be  successfully  used  in  the  place  of  manure.  For  other  soils,  it 
may  not  answer.  More  experiments  will  furnish  a  surer  basis  of  de- 
cision. These,  on  a  small  scale,  I  trust  will  be  made  by  the  farmen 
of  Essex  County. 

As  no  statements  of  experiment  were  handed  in  at  our  late  ann- 
versary,  I  found  myself  at  the  close  of  that  unusually  interestang 
day,  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  doings  and  opinions  of  ync- 
tical  farmers  touching  the  matter  of  green  crops ;  and  unwilling  to 
make  that  fact  the  chief  or  only  matter  of  my  rep6rt,  I  requested 
my  colleagues.  Dr.  Nichols,  of  Danvers,  and  Henry  Osgood  Esq.,  of 
Andover,  to  furnish  me  with  their  vie?rs  on  the  subject.  With  this 
request,  they  have  kindly  complied,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
transmitting  for  publication  in  the  Society*s  Transactions,  the  experi- 
ments and  opinions  of  those  gentlemen. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWIN  M.  STONE,  Chairman. 

Beverly,  October  25th,  1847. 


Danvers,  Oct.  15,  1847. 

Dear  Sir : — On  the  subject  of  turning  in  green  or  dry  crops  to 
fertilize  tillage  lands,  I  have  a  few  facts  to  state,  and  an  opinion  to 
express : 

1st.  I  once  had  as  much  com  fodder, — that  is,  as  many  com 
stalks,  as  would  grow  without  manure, — at  least  five  or  six  tons  to 
the  acre,  carefully  cut  and  covered  by  the  soil  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  result  was,  no  benefit  to  the  land,  the  loss  of  the 
crop  ploughed  in,  and  half  the  crop  of  com  planted  thereon  the  suc- 
ceeding year ! 
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Did  the  buried  crop  then  really  injure  the  soil  ?  Perhaps  not.  I 
account  for  the  last  named  Ices  to  the  fear  I  had  of  losng  much  of 
the  fertilizing  quality  of  the  rich  mass,  which  I  supposed  was  rotting 
below,  should  I  turn  it  up  by  the  plough,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun 
and  air  by  so  doing,  and  consequently  planting  the  com  on  manure 
in  holes,  without  ploughing  the  land  at  all,  presuming,  mistaken  man 
as  I  was,  that  the  roots  of  the  com  would  j5nd  no  difficulty  in  per- 
meanting  a  soil  so  rich  and  spongy,  as  I  supposed  that  must  be.  But 
in  reality  the  soil  was  neither  rich  nor  spongy.  The  stalks,  instead 
(^  rotting,  had  fermented  and  been  converted  chiefly  into  Alcohol 
and  vinegar.  The  former  flying  off  by  evaporation,  and  the  latter 
nnitmg  with  the  alkaline  or  feru^nous  earths — ^forming  salts  less 
fertilizing,  perhaps,  than  their  bases  as  they  existed  in  the  soil  pre- 
yious  to  their  union  with  the  acid.  Whatever  theory  on  this  subject 
we  may  adopt,  I  presume  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  alcohol 
and  vinegar  are  poor — very  poor  food  for  animals  or  vegetables. 
And  consequently,  such  vegetables  as  produce  these  most  abundant- 
ly,—those  containing  much  sugar — such  as  com  stalks,  especially 
when  green — are  not  the  best  article  for  the  purpose  under  consider- 
ation.   Buck-wheat  and  clover  are  probably  better. 

Hon.  Daniel  P.  King,  who  a  few  years  since  obtained,  I  think, 
the  Society's  premium,  for  an  experiment  with  buck-wheat  turned 
in  as  manure,  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  an  economical 
method  of  renovating  lands, — this  turning  under  green  crops, — un- 
less it  be  to  thus  use  the  weeds  which  grow  often  so  luxuriantiy  on 
stables ;  and  the  crop  intended  to  be  benefitted  be  sown — winter  rye 
for  example — at  the  same  time. 

The  opinmion  which  I  would  express,  is,  that  it  cannot  be  good 
economy  in  the  County  df  Essex,  to  endeavor  to  fertilize  lands  in 
this  manner. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  opinion  follow : 

Ist.    One  year's  rent  of  the  land  is  lost. 

2d.  The  cost  of  seed  and  labor  would  procure  and  apply  com- 
post manure  enough  to  insure  a  better  crop  the  present  season,  and 
benefit  the  land  for  a  longer  term  than  any  crop  ndsed  on  the  ground 
without  manure  and  ploughed  in,  will  ensure  the  next  season.  Gom- 
post^manurers  will  get  their  reward  one  year  sooner  than  the  tum- 
ing4n-green^rop  fanners.  Let  us  suppose  a  case :  A.  buys  a  fieurm, 
the  soil  naturally  good,  but  run  out  by  neglect  and  bad  husbandry. 
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There  are  plenty  of  such  farms  to  be  fonnd.  He  goes  to  work  on 
the  green-crop  feritlizing  plan,  and  expends  b  seed,  laboi,  &;o.,  $500, 
and  puts  his  whole  crop  under  the  soil.  Income  0.  Account  of 
&nn  Dr.  to  cash  and  int.  $530. 

B.  buys  at  the  same  time  a  nnular  farm,  lays  out  in  compost  and 
labor  (500,  and  obtains  a  crop  worth  (530.  In  the  spring  follow- 
ing his  account  will  stand : 

Farm  Dr.  to  cash  and  int.  $530  00 

Farm  Cr.  by  crops,  530  00 

Second  year,  A.  lays  out  in  labor,  &c.,  $500,  seed  $530 — $1030. 
In  the  spring  following  his  account  will  stand : 
Farm  Dr.  to  cash,  $1066  80 

Farm  Gr.  by  crops,  1360  80  to  equal  B.'s  porfits. 

Second  year,  B.  lays  out  in  labor  $500.  His  account  in  the 
spring  will  stand: 

Farm  Dr.  to  cash,  $530  00 

Farm  Cr.  by  crops,  800  00  gwn  $300, 

Will  A.  get  so  much  more  than  B.  the  second  year.  I  think  XM>t. 
I  think  that  B.  will  get  the  largest  crop  the  second  year.  But  in 
this  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  so  long  as  good  materials  for  compost 
can  be  easily  obtained,  I  think  we  should  do  noUiing  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  feirmers  of  Essex  from  the  ^^powers  of  mud,"  as  a 
regenerator  of  worn  out  tillage  lands.  The  feMst  that  there  has  been 
no  claimants  for  the  premiums  offered  for  the  best  experiment  of 
ploughing  in  green  or  dry  crops — ^premiums,  which  would  defiray  all 
the  expenses  of  the  experhnent,  and  leave  all  the  betterment  of  the 
land  as  clear  gsmn,  speaks  loudly  the  opinion  of  practical  fanners  on 
this  subject. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

ANDREW  NICHOLS. 

To  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone. 


Andover,  October  11th,  1847. 

Dear  Sir : — ^With  regard  to  ploughing  in  green  or  dry  crops  for 
manure,  my  experience  is  rather  limited.  I  have  a  field  containing 
5  acres,  lymg  about  one  mile  from  the  house,  (rather  too  far  to  carry 
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maDTire  as  high  as  wages  have  been)  the  soil  of  wMch  is  naturallj 
Yery  good.  One  half  of  this  field  was  sowed  with  winter  rye  annually, 
dte  stabble  was  ploughed  in  after  haying,  and  the  land  ploughed  the 
next  June,  and  often  again  before  sowing.  The  cfop  of  rye  growing 
1668, 1  sowed  one  half  the  field  with  buckwheat ;  when  it  was  ftdly  in 
Uoesom  ploughed  it  in,  taking  due  care  to  coyer  it  well,  sowed  with 
wmter  sye.  The  crop  I  think  did  not  exceed  eighteen  bushels.  My 
impression  is,  this  exceeded  a  very  litde,  the  crop  produced  on  that 
part  where  I  did  not  plough  in  a  green  crop.  Believing  the  returns 
£dnot  remanerate  for  the  labor  bestowed,  I  have  discontinued  the 
practice  of  rising  rye  in  this  tray. 

As  £Eur  as  I  can  learn,  the  practice  of  ploughing  in  green  crops  is 
not  attended  to  by  the  £Eurmers  in  me  neighborhood. 

With  great  esteem,  I  am  &c., 

HENRY  OSGOOD. 

To  Riv.  E.  M.  Stonb. 


ON  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  examining  and 
reporting  upon  Rugs,  Counterpanes  and  Carpets,  award  the 
following  prenuums  and  gratmties,  viz  : 
Mrs.  Mary  Josephs,  of  Salem,  70  years  old.  Rag  Rug,  a 

gratuity  of  $1  00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Norton,  of  Hamilton,  Rag  Rug,  1st  prem.   3  00 
Mn.  Emma  E.  Parris,  of  Beverly,  Rag  Rug,  2d  prem.  2  00 

Boreas  Gallucia,  of  Salem,  aged  67  years,  8  Rag  Rugs,  one 

made  in  13  days,  and  one  in  14,  gratuity,  1  00 

MeUtable  S,  Tuck,  of  Beverly,  Rag  Rug,  gratuity,  1  60 

Gilbert  Tapley,  of  Danvers,  Tarn  Rug,  gratuity,  1  00 

VxBR  Abby  P,  Smith,  of  Beverly,  gratuity,  60 

L  A.  Butman,  of  Beverly,  Yam  and  Rug,  gratuity,  1  00 

Mrs.  Lydia  Breed,  of  Lynn,    gratuity,  60 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Boss,  (rf  Danvers,  Rag  Rug,  gratmty,  1  00 
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Maria  E.  Johnaon,  of  Lynn,  Patch  Qtdlt,  one  finished  at  8{ 

years  of  age,  the  other  at  9,  2d  prem.  2  00 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Spinney,  of  Lynn,  Patch  Quilt,  gratuity,        1  00 
Mrs.   Mary  Coatsf,  of  Lynn,  60  years  old.   Counterpane, 

gratuity,  1  00 

Mehitable  H.  Alley,  of  Lynn,  a  Patch  Quilt,  containing  2897 

pieces,  gratuity,  60 

Miss  Jane  H.  Hill,  of  Lynn,  Connterpane,  gratmty,  50 

A.  P.  Goodrich,  of  Lynn,  aged  5  years  and  5  months,  Patch 

Quilt,  gratuity,  60 

Stephen  Osbom,  of  Salem,  a  lad  under  10  years  of  age. 

Patch  Quilt,  gratmty,  60 

L.  H.  Lombard,  of  Lynn,  a  Patch  Quilt,  containing  2750 

pieces,  gratuity,  60 

Sarah  Ellen  Smith,  of  West  Newbury,  Patch  Quilt,  begun 

at  3,  years  of  age  and  finished  at  6,  gratuity,  60 

Martha  J.  Nelson,  of  Georgetown,  8  years  of  age.  Patch 

Quilt,  gratuity,  60 

Mary  E.  Taylor,  of  Lynn,  Patch  Quilt,  gratuity,  60 

Gilbert  Tapley,  for  the  best  piece  of  Carpetmg,  2d  prem.         3  00 
Gilbert  Tapley,  for  the  best  piece  of  Stwr  Carpeting,  prem.     8  00 

THOMAS  B.  NEWALL, 
CHARLES  B.  HOLMES, 
N.  H.  P.  IRESON. 

Lynn,  September  29,  1847. 


The  committee  on  manufactures  of  Hosiery  and  Guym  recouK 
mend  the  following  awards  : 

Sarah  S.  Bradstreet,  Beverly,  Open  work  Cotton  Hose,  grat.  60 

Mrs.  AbigJttl  Tarbell,    "  aged  93  years,  4pr.  of  Hose,  grat.  1  00 
Mrs.  Abigail  Nye,  Salisbury,  «  94    "    Ipr.  of  Child's 

Woolen  Hose,  gratuity,  60 

Micajah  N.    Goodridge,  7  years  old,  2  pr.  of  Mittens,  grat.  25 

Mrs.  James  King,  Danyers,  6  pr.  of  Woolen  Half  Hose,  prem.  1  00 

Mrs.  James  King,        do      4  pr.  of  Woolen  Hose,        "      2  00 
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ffittbetfa  P.  Woodbarj,  Beyerl7,2pr.  BierioD nd 2 pr. 

Worsted  Hose,  gratuity,  1  00 

Mn.  Tnfto,  Salem,  Knh  (>>tto&  QoiH  and  Window  Ckvti^ 

gratoily,  60 

Harriet  EQen  Stone,  Lynn,  10  years  dd,  lidy,  gratoilj,  50 
Caroline  H.  Perry,  Daurexs,  1  pair  of  Ottomans,  ^^        60 

Carolme  E.  Cartas,  Lynn,  Lamp  Stand,  <<        26 

Margaret  C.  Merrill,  Methuen,  1  pair  <tf  Ottomans,  ^  95 
Dorcas  A.  Merrill,  ^        Ottoman,  ^^        50 

Lydia  M.  English,  Beverly,  Sofa  Pillow,  "     1  00 

Elisabeth  Foster,  Andorer,  Table  Cover,  *^    1  00 

IL  E.  Hodges,  Salem,  12  years  old.  Patch-work  Cradle  Quilt, 

gratuity,  1  00 

Mrs.  Ashby,  Newburyport,  Stand  Cover,  velvet  and  silk  pieces, 

gratuity,  60 

Mrs.  Lucy  Smith,  Ipswich,  Cloth  Table  Cover,  gratuity,  1  00 
Miss  Chariotte  Flint,  Danvers,  Patch-work  Quilt,         <«  60 

Miss  Bradstreet,  Newburyport,  Silk  Sofa  Covering,  of  small 

pieces,  gratuity,  1  00 

Cardine  M.  Sfonney,  Lynn,  Knit  Window  Curtains,  grat.       60 

The  Committee  regret,  that  the  ladies  of  Essex  have  not,  the 
past  year,  given  more  attention  to  their  knitting  work.  The  few 
samples  of  hodery  exhibited  mduce  the  Committee  to  urge  the  la- 
dies to  pay  more  attention  to  this  important  branch  of  industry. 

G.  W.  MUDGE, 


FRANCIS  SCOTT. 


Lynn,  September  29,  1847. 


Tlie  Committee  on  Leathbb  and  Artioles  manuvaotubxd 
iHEixFaoif ,  beg  leave  to  Bspobt,  that  they  have  awarded  the  £bl- 
Vming  prenunms  and  gratuities  : 

Wm.  H.  Jewett,  of  Ipswich,  TUck  Boots,  1st  premium,         |8  00 
Amoe  Gould,  Wenham,  Thick  Boots,  2d  prem.  2  00 

Wm.  H.  Jewett,  Ipswich,  Calf  Boot»,  1st  prem.  4  00 
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Amos  OonM^lfeBhiin,  Oalf  Booti^  9d  prem.  S  00 

flaoatoel  P.  Spofford,  Georgetown,  Best  Brc^aos,  prem.  2  00 
Eleazer  Panott,  Lyim,  Best  Pair  Lad/g  Wattdng  Sboes, 

I    premium,  2  00 

Ohristopher  Robinson,  Lynn,  Best  Psdr  Lad/s  Slips,  prem.  1  00 

Reuben  Johnson,  Ljim,  Congress  Boots,  gratuiiy,  -  1  09 

Wm.  Peabody,  Topsficld,  Boys  Brogaas,  grakiity,  60 

&  N.  PikO)  I|ynn^  Oartiage  Harness,  gratuity^  2  00 

For  the  Committee, 

A.  D.  WAITE,  CaiuimaiL 


'  The  Oommittee  on  Manufactures  of  Mbtals,  Fanot  W(»£» 
turn  MisoELLANBOUS  Articlbs  remark  that  the  exhibition  in  their 
department  was  highly  satisfactory — and  award  the  following  grir 
taities: 

A.  k  J.  0.  Batchelder,  Lynn,  speeim^^  of  Woolen  and  Silk 
'   Dyeiag,  |8  00 

Aarcm  L.  Holder,  Lynn,  Botfles  of  Cologne,  60 

iMicy  £.  Estes,  Lynn,  Moss  YaBe^  26 

J.  F.  Nourse,  Lynn,  aged  11,  Card  Basket,  26 

Herbert  L.  HoUis,  Lynn,  aged  13,  Card  Basket,  ,  25 

Susan  P,  Boynton,  Lynn,  Painting  Water  Colors,  60 

Mrs.  Jane  C.  Damon,  Lynn,  Vases  Worsted  Flowers,  60 

Mehitable  C.  Damon,  Lynn,  Pencil  Drawmg,  26 

Mercy  T.  Damon,  Lynn,  Pencil  Drawing,  26 

ISiaa  Clark,  Lynn,  Oil  Painting,  60 

Miss  Clark,  Lynn,  Lnitation  Chinese  Table,  60 

Baphael  W.  Pratt,  Lynn,  Shoe  Blacking,  1  00 

Alvin  H.  Hildreth,  Lynn,  Oil  Punting,  1  00 

ISss  Hannah  N.  Brown,  Salem,  Crewel  Work  Chair  Cover,  1  00 
Samuel  Sylvester,  West  Newbury,  Wrought  Horn  Combs^  1  00 
Hezekiah  Dwinnel,  Danvers,  (New  Mills)  Carved  Letter  %g&,  1  00 
Wm.  A  Chamberlain,  Lynn,  Soap  Stone  Shoulder  Sticks,  1  00 
Susan  M.  Newhall,  Sax^s,  Lamp  Mat^  25 

Mary  B.  Kimball,  Lynn,  Sofa  Pillow,  60 
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Dr.  J.  L.  Allen,  Lymiy  Dental  Specimeni,  1  00 

Booth  k  ChambMrlain,  Case  Jewelrj,  1  50 

B.  T.  Brigham,  Lynn,  Dagaerreotjpe  Ifinatnres,  1  04 

Julia  A.  D.  Mullen,  Lynn,  aged  12,  Cricket,  S6 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Smith,  I^mn,  AGniaAare  Easy  Chair,  26 

Sfisa  N.  Small,  Danvers,  Ladiaa'  Qait^  Booti,  >   fit 
Nathan  Lakeman,  Danvers,  aged  13,  Bmbioidared  So&  CtuAkn,  60 

Lydia  A.  Tapley,  Danvers,  Crayon  Drainnga,  26 

Haiy  P.  Tapley,  Danvers,  Crayon  Drawing?,  26 

Atis  Eleene,  Lynn^  Preesed  Moss,  60 

Herbert  Porter,  Danvers,  aged  8,  Card  Basket^  26 

Biza  A.  Nichols,  Lynnfield,  Card  Basket,  26 

Abba  Allen,  Manchester,  Fancy  Chair,  1  00 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  Wm.  Decker,  Manchester,  Table  fioreen,  26 

Soidua  Dodge,  Wenham,  Lamp  Stand,  26 

Sarah  L.  Farrar,  Hamilton,  aged  11,  Travelling  BMtg,  60 

Sonael  Mansfield,  Lynn,  Hats,  1  00 

Mra.  James  B.  Davis,  Wax  Flowers,  60 

Joseph  Homan  &  Co.  Lynn,  Large  Last,  1  06 

lelon  M.  Stone,  Berariy,  Crayon  Sketohes,  1  00 
Eespectfolly  submitted, 

JAMES  R.  NEWHALL,  Ch^rman. 
Lynn,  September  29th,  1847. 


ON  GRAIN  CROPS- 

The  Committee  on  Gnun  crops  Rbpobt  : 

Two  entries  fi>r  premium  on  Lidiaift  Com. 

One  by  John  Woodbury,  of  Lynn.  It  seems  by  the  certificate  of 
fte  nrveyor  ^vho  meaamred  t^  kt,  tiiat  ihe  laad  bdLtogs  tx)  Jeptbdh 
P.  Woodbury, 

The  qfuuriitynused  on  little  more  than  an  acre,  is  seventy^  and 
a  half  bushels,  as  per  certificate. 

The  quantity  to  entitle  the  ckdmant  to  a  premium  is  limited  by  tlM) 
Trustees  to  not  less  than  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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Therefore  the  (wmmiUm  db  mi  eonnder  this  eotry  u  eenungwiUi* 
in  the  rale  for  a  premium. 

The  other  entry  was  by  Moses  Petting?!,  of  Topsfield.  It  appears 
by  the  oertificate  aoeompanying  the  entry,  that  he  raised  eighty-ei^t 
boshelsonanacre. 

There  does  not  m>pear  to  be  anyHiing  oat  of  the  ordinary  mode  of 
eqltiTationy  save  the  keepmg  the  sorface  of  the  ground  flat,  and  sow* 
ing  grass  seed  at  the  last  hoeing. 

The  com  crop  was  not  probably  affected  in  any  way  by  sowing  the 
grass  seed* 

Whether  this  mode  of  seeding  down  gromid  to  grass,  is  prefisrable 
to  any  other,  the  committee  are  not  prepared  to  say. 

Leaving  the  surface  flat  is  probably  preferable  to  drawing  up  the 
earth  high  around  the  com. 

The  roots  of  the  com  running  off  from  the  stalk  will  be  better  se* 
eured  from  drought,  and  will  find  more  nourishment  from  the  manure 
in  the  soil  if  left  flat,  than  if  that  manure  and  mould  is  piled  up  around 
tiie  stalk,  and  also  the  roots  to  cover  themselves  are  forced  deep  be- 
tween the  hills  into  the  subsoil  where  no  manure  has  been  applied,  and 
iq^eated  experiments  have  shown  that  the  com  stands  equally  well 
without  hilling.  The  stalk  when  considerably  grown  ilirows  out  from 
four  to  oz  or  eight  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  whether  the 
oom  is  hilled  high  or  not.  These  brace  roots  get  fSur  firmer  hold  on 
the  flat  surface,  than  on  the  hill,  for  that  is  loose  and  constantly  wadh 
ingdown. 

The  committee  consider  the  com  crop  of  Mr.  Pettingill  an  extra- 
ordinary one,  comddering  the  quantity  of  manure  appUed  to  the  land, 
bemg  as  per  statement,  only  five  cords.  The  year  previous  the  same 
quantity  of  manure  was  used  for  a  like  crop,  and  he  judged  seventy- 
five  bushels  was  obtained.  It  is  not  stated  what  condition  the  land 
was  in  when  broken  up. 

The  committee  would  recommend  that  the  first  {nremium  of  dght 
ddlars  be  awarded  to  Moses  Pettingill  of  Topsfield,  for  his  crop  of 
oom,  and  that  the  statement  of  his  mode  of  cultivation.be  published. 

MOSES  KEWELL,  Chairman. 

Lynn,  September,  29tii,  1847. 
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MOSES  FKiToiGiu/s  njMumn. 

Wo  ik$  OommiUee  on  Qrcdn  Orop$. 

GsNTLMBN, — ^I  ofier  for  pimoDdiim  a  crop  of  Indian  Oom  obtain- 
ed from  one  acre  of  land,  and  measuring  eighty^eight  bushels.  The 
Und  was  a  dark  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  yellow  loam  nuzed  with  gravel  • 
The  com  which  I  planted,  is  the  large  dght  rowed  jellow  .kind,  the 
Bame  which  I  exhibited  at  Lynn,  for  two  years  pest.  The  ground 
WS8  ploughed  in  September,  1845,  cross-ploughed  the  first  of  May, 

1846,  with  the  Eagjle  plough,  Ko.  25,  ten  inches  m  depth,  two  inches 
in  depth  was  then  broken  up.  The  ground  was  planted  with  com  in 
1846,witlifive  cords  of  manure  to  the  aere,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
good  judges,  it  was  estimated  that  there  was  seTenty-five  bushels  of 
torn  to  the  acre.    The  Indian  hills  were  split  and  harrowed  in  May 

1847,  and  four  cords  of  manure  firom  the  barn-cellar  was  spread  on 
the  ground,  and  {toughed  in  seyen  inches  in  depth,  and  ftarrowed 
three  feet  one  way,  and  four  feet  the  other;  one  cord  of  fine  hog 
manure  was  put  in  the  hills,  Xhe  ground  was  planted  on  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  of  May.  It  received  two  hoemgs,  at  each 
time  the  cultivator  was  used,  the  land  was  kept  level,  at  the  last  time 
of  hoeing,  grass  seed  was  sewed.  The  seventeenth  and  ei^teenth 
of  November  it  was  cut  up  and  harvested. 

Expenses  of  the  Crop. 
The  Land  I  value  at 
Interest  of  the  land^ 
Five  cords  of  manure,  at  $6, 
Heaving  manure, 

Ploughing,  harrowing  and  furrowmg, 
Putting  out  manure. 
Dropping  and  covering  the  seed, 
CuUivatbg  and  how^  twice, 
TofMug  the  stalks. 
Harvesting  and  huddng, 


Value  of  crops,  fcc. 
Half  the  nuomre, 
i^ty-ei^t  bushels  of  com, 
TThree  tcms  of  fodder, 


$90  00 

6  40 

80  00 

1  00 

4  00 

2  00 

200 

6  00 

1  00 

4  00 

$64  40 

115  00 

88  00 

24  00 

127  00 
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Prom  whiek  deckiot  expeMWH  of  crop,  64  40 

Net  profit,  »72  60 

MOSES  PETTINGILL. 

TopsEeld,  November  29th,  1847. 

I  Moses  E.  Pettingill  measured  tte  above  com,  and  testify  that 
the  number  of  bushels  as  within  stated  88,  was  raised  from  an  acre 
of  ground.  MOSES  E.  PETTINGILL, 

This  may  certify  that  I  meaeored  and  staked  off  the' above  ment 
tioned  acre  of  gcouod.  SAMUEL  CUMMINGS. 


CULTIVATION  OF  FOBEST  TREES. 

By  the  Beviaed  Statutes^  chap.  42,  sec.  6,  it  is  provided,  ilia* 
"Every  agrictiliaral  society  which  shall  receive  the  bounty  of  the 
State,  shall  offiar^  annually,  such  premiums  and  encouragement,  for 
the  raising  and  preararvingof  oaks,  and  other  forest  trees,  as  to  them 
ehall  se^n  proper,  and  best  adapted  to  perpetuate,  within  tiie  State, 
an  adequate  supply  of  ship  timber." 

Prompted  by  this  Statute  provision,  a«  well  as  by  iiie  generous 
donaiaon  of  Bichard  S.  Fay,  Esq.,  on  the  sama  subject,  heremth 
publiMhed,  we  wish  renewedly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of 
the  Coon^,  to  this  interesting  subject.  In  scnne  of  the  early  num- 
bers /of  the  Society's  pubIicati(Hi8|  will  be  found  useful  instruction 
on  this  subject,  from  tiie  pen  of  Mr.  PiQjEUBftnra,  who  was  always 
full  i0  overflowing  with  all  kindsof  useful  instructioii.  Bat  as  these 
numbers  may  not  be  readily  at  command,  wa  have  solicited  from 
sevei^  gentiemen  best  able  to  instruct,  such  remarks  as  seemed  to 
them.moat  appropriate ;  and  have  been  &vored  with  full  and  inter- 
esting replies. 


lanmere,  Sept.  25th,  1847. 
Dear  Sir : — ^I  regret  that  my  engagements  elsewhere,  prevents  fmy 
attending,  the  Agricultural  fidr  on  the  twenty-ninth  at  Lynn.    I  wish 
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flUMgkjem  to  propose  «priMttte^)ffiM«d  tmder 

flieir  niles  of  one  hondred  dollars,  the  money  to  he  fornishod  by  me,  for 
ihe  best  plioitationof  oalsof  not  less  than  one  acre ;  tkeprevailing 
^)eoi6s  to  coBOBst  of  ihe  white  and  Hie  Uack  or  yellow  oak,  to  be 
grown  from  the  acorn  planted  tiiis  antnmn  or  m  the  spring.  On 
land  not  now  under  tillage  or  in  mowing.  The  priae  to  be  awarded 
k  1852,  and  the  money  in  the  meantime  to  be  plaoed  at  interest 'for 
the  benefit  of  the  sneeessfol  competitor.  Notice  to  be  ^ven  by  each 
penon  intending  to  compete  for  the  prise,  stating  the  looaUty  of  the 
land,  that  it  may  be  viewed  and  registered. 

I  name  a  small  scim,  and  a  small  piece  of  Land,  in  order  to  bring  ill 
Intittn  reach  of  eyery  farmer's  son  whose  father  has— and  what  fhrai^ 
er  has  not?  an  acre  of  idle  and  unprofitable  knd.  It  will  require 
no  great  expemditore  of  tune,  and  no  money  to  enable  any  penon  te 
phntontan  acre,  and  the  advantage  to  the  person  so  doing,  wcndd 
far  exceed  ibt  labor  bestowed,  even  H  an  nnsuocesM  competitor. 
BhovU  thore  be  ten  ormore  entries  for  this  year,  I  pledge  mys^  t# 
renew  the  prise  for  the  next  ten  years,  upon  tiie  same  terms. 
With  much  regard,  > 

Very  trcdy  Tours. 

MCHARD  S.  PAT. 

T.  S.  I  had  intended  to  furnish  some  rules  to  be  observed  in  ma- 
king oak  plantations,  but  they  are  so  conflicting  as  laid  down  by  dif- 
ferent planters,  that  I  have  concluded  it  will  be  best  for  every  one  to 
follow  out  their  own  ideas  upon  the  subject,  referring  them  however 
to  Emerson  on  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.,  for  some  rules  extracted  from 
London^s  great  work.  I  cannot  help  cautioning  against  planting  the 
acorn  too  deep,  an  inch  in  depth  is  enough  for  any  of  our  native 
acorns.  Bu  S.  F. 

To  B.  T.  Bbb,  Eiq^ 


Boston,  NoJT.  &y  184T. 
Dear  fiBr>— It  ^ves  me  great  pleasure  to  learn,  from  your  fevop 
ef  the  ttdrd,  that  an  interest  has  began  to  be  fottin  tiie  cultivation 
cf«be  best  of  our  forest  tceecu    Mr.  Fay  is  tiddag  the  ri^  courser 
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to  foster  ind  stbuilate  a  tsste  fi»r  cuUiTatkm.  Mmij  persons  imaU 
be  glad  to  attempt  cultivation  if  thej  coold  afinrd  the  expense;  and 
the  prospect  of  gaming  the  premium,  wll  be  sufficient  to  indoee 
them  to  make  the  attempt*  He  has  also,  I  think  wisely,  proposed 
the  premiums  in  terms  so  general  as  to  leave,  the  shaping  the  particu- 
lar conditions  to  practical  agriculturists. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  want  of  experience  in  agriculture  wiD  prereat 
me  frtmi  giving  any  suggestions  of  practical  value. 

There  are  two  distinct  objects  to  be  regarded  in  the  cultivation  of 
{(Mrest  trees,  tiieir  pecuniary  value  as  fuel  and  iiid)er,  and  tkeir  vm 
as  omamenta,  screais  and  shades.  The  cultivation  in  the  two  eases 
mum  be  quite  diflbrent.  Yet  I  suppose  the  first  steps  must  in  afi 
cases  be  the  same.  In  our  hard  and  barren  boSI^  the  land  on  wldoh 
tiM  seed  was  sown,  or  the  young  trees  planted,  must,  for  many  yaaisy 
be  cultivated,  while  the  plants  are  growing,  in  order  that  they  nu^ 
make  any  show  at  all  even  in  twenty  years.  They  will  doubtless  grow 
without  cultivation,  but  very  sbwly.  If  an  open  pasture  or  neidy 
eleared  land  should  be  taken,  the  process  must  be  very  diiereni  in 
the  two  cases.  In  an  old,  open,  uncultivated  pasture,  the  sdl  and 
subs(»l  are  usually  very  hard,  presenting  great  obstacles  to  the  pene- 
tration of  the  roots.  In  tiiis  case,  the  ground  must  be  pldu^ed  and 
subsoil  ploughed,  that  it  may  be  opened  and  loosened,  to  the  deptb  of 
two  feet.  After  the  acorns  are  sown,  or  the  trees  planted  the  plon^ 
can  go  only  between  the  rows  leavmg  the  subsoil  bmeath  the  rows 
unmoved.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  gettmg  the  ground  in  propw 
conditbn  before  the  operation  of  sowing  or  planting  begins. 

The  best  kinds  of  oak  are  those  of  the  white  oak  group;  viz:  the 
common  white  oak,  the  swamp  white  oak,  both  of  them  common  in 
Essex  county,  the  over-cup  oak  and  the  mossy-cup,  the  latter  to  be 
fimnd  in  Berkshire;  the  stem-fruited,  and  tiie  vessile-inuted  whidi 
grow  readily  in  our  eBmate,  and  the  chesnut  oak,  firand  north  and 
south  of  us,  and  the  Bodr^  Mountain  oak,  found  in  rocky  hilby  in 
several  parts  of  the  state.  The  wood  of  all  these  m^t  is  of  great 
value,  as  fuel  and  for  timber  uses*  The  next  group  is  the  red  oak 
group,  containing  the  black  or  yeDow-baiked  oak,  the  scariet  oak^ 
tiie  inn  oak,  and  the  two  varieties  of  the  red,  called  the  red  and  the 
grey.  The  black  and  the  scarlet  are  common  in  Essex  county,  and 
are  valuable  and  very  beautiful.  The  pin  oak  is  found  farther  sontii^ 
but  would  I  think,  grow  readify  here.    The  red  oak  is  a  r^tid  grew^ 
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tity  sad  a  baantifal  tree^  but  the  least  Taluable  of  the  oaks  f<»r  fttel 
or  tunber.  There  is  one  spedes  of  the  lire  oak  group,  I  mean  the 
wiQow  oaky  which  grows  so  luxuriantly  in  the  states  but  little  south 
of  this,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  grow  here. 

The  time  for  sowing  the  acorns  is  in  the  autumn,  inmiediately  after 
they  have  fallen  from  the  tree.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  acorns 
fluough  the  winter,  and  it  is  necessary  only,  when  they  are  to  be 
transported  to  a  distance.  They  should  be  placed  just  below  the  sup- 
&ee.  The  plants  must  for  some  years  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  I 
suppose  the  most  profitable  way  of  doing  this  is  that  practiced  in  the 
peach-OTohards  in  New  Jersey  which  are  for  some  yeurs  covered  with 
crops  of  beans,  potatoes,  or  something  else  suitable  to  the  soil.       ^ 

The  first  acre,  sown  or  planted  as  a  nursery,  will  bear  plants  enough 
bt  many  acres  of  forest.  As  they  grow  larger  they  may  be  thinned 
out  and  transplanted ;  and  when  too  large  for  that,  may  be  gradually 
Ihimied  for  poles  or  for  fuel.  I  suppose  that  either  for  ornament  or 
for  timber  forest,  it  ifoxM  be  a  great  advantage  to  continue  to  oulti- 
Tate  between  the  trees  until  they  cast  so  deep  a  shade  that  nothing 
would  profitably  grow. 

K  recently  cleared  forest  land  is  to  be  restored  to  forest,  ploughing 
may  be  necessary,  but  probably  not  subsoil  ploughing,  as  the  roots 
will  have  kept  the  ground  open  and  porous  by  their  own  penetration. 
Bie  thing  to  be  principally  regarded  is  the  character  of  the  previ- 
oes  growth.  Lsmd  ought  not  to  be  chosen  which  has  already  been 
oovered  with  oaks,  unless  the  cultivator  is  willing  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  trenching  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  to  bring  to  the 
sor&ce  unused,  virgin  soil. 

It  would  be  well  to  cultivate  all  the  different  species,  as  different 
species  are  adapted  to  different  situations ;  the  swamp  oak  and  mossy 
cop  to  moist  land,  the  rock  chesnut  to  dry,  rocky  hills,  the  red  to 
sandy,  the  white  to  clayey,  the  black  and  the  scarlet  to  hard  and 
Inmgry  soils. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  interpret  "oaks"  as  including  the  oak 
fiunily,  and  thus  taking  in  the  beech  and  chesnut ;  the  former  for  its 
beauty  as  a  tree  near  dwelling  houses,  the  latter  for  its  great  rapidity 
of  growth,  and  for  its  value  as  fencing  and  building  stuff. 

As  the  terms  of  the  trust  to  the  Agricultural  Society  are  so  gen- 
ial, perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  give  an  opportunity  to  those 
^  wished  to  save  time  by  f(»rming  plantations  of  trees  akeady 
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prettj  woU  grown.  This  seems  to  be  deorabk ;  as  the  growA  of 
1^  foro!^  trees,  for  the  first  few  yetrs,  is  excessively  slow,  tad  as, 
with  the  same  expenditure,  many  times  as  many  trees  may  be  raised 
in  the  nursery,  as  will  be  left  to  coyer  the  ground  in  a  productive  for- 
est or  for  ornament. 

It  would  seem  very  desirable  to  make  experiments  upon  creating 
forests  in  situations  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  as  on  the  hills  in 
Lynn  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Essex  County.  With  tiiis  purpose, 
the  acorns  may  be  deposited  amongst  the  bushes,  or  amongst  the 
stones,  slightiy  covered,  and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  allow  for  tiie 
depredations  of  squirrels  and  mice.  The  principal  item  of  expense  in 
this  case,  would  be  the  fencing  of  the  lot  until  the  young  trees  should 
have  risen  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle  and  sheep.  I  have  no  doubt 
tiiat  many  acres  now  worth  very  little  for  pasture,  and  nothing  for 
any  other  purpose,  might,  in  a  few  years,  be  restored  to  forest,  to  tiie 
great  increase  of  the  value  of  the  kmd  and  to  the  shelter  and  orna- 
ment of  the  surroundmg  country.  The  oaks. best  suited  to  this  66- 
ject  ure  those  of  the  chesnut-oak  division,  particularly  the  rock-ches- 
nut  oak,  the  white  oak,  and  the  black  and  scarlet,  the  beech  and  the 
chesnut  would  grow  in  this  way,  and,  still  better,  the  birches.  Pine 
and  larches  nught  be  introduced  on  the  same  ground  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  protecting  the  oaks  while  young ;  and,  if  the  oak-forest 
promise  well,  might,  as  it  came  on,  be  cut  down. 

I  know  not  that  you  will  find  these  desultory  suggestions  of  any 
value.  If  they  should  be  thought  so,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  have 
contributed,  however  humbly,  to  so  excellent  an  object. 

Respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  B.  EMERSON. 
To  J.  W.  Peoctoe,  Esq. 


Pembroke,  Dec.  2d,  1847. 
Dear  Sir : — On  the  subject  of  your  inquiry,  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  give  so  full  information  as  may  be  desired.      My  experience  in 
the  propagatiim  of  forest  trees  has  been  c<mfined  chiefly  to  the  pine 
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iod  birch  &BuUe3,  whkh  are  best  adapted  to  our  BoSk*  The  oaks 
ka?e  been  planted  to  a  much  more  limited  extent.  Aooms  should  be 
gathered  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  planted  immediately,  a 
few  days  drying  will  often  prevent  them  from  ever  vegetating.  In 
plandng  there  should  be  a  very  light  covering  with  earth.  It  is  be- 
lieved  to  be  best  to  plant  on  land  recently  ploughed,  and  some  culti- 
vation among  the  young  trees  will  greatly  promote  the  growth  of 
them.  A  man  in  Bristol  County,  about  fifty  years  ago  planted  a  field 
somewhat  exhausted,  with  acorns ;  when  the  young  trees  were  two  or 
three  inches  high,  he  ploughed  and  hoed  as  in  a  field  of  Indian  com; 
the  trees  grew  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  in 
less  than  forty  years  were  ripe  for  the  axe.  About  a  cwitury  since 
there  was  an  experiment  in  this  town  in  planting  the  white  oak  for 
ship  timber,  the  success  of  which  ought  to  have  encouraged  frequent 
repditicm.  The^grove  was  in  cutting  for  timber  thirty  years  since, 
and  a  man  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  old,  told  me,  that  in 
his  boyhood  he  assisted  in  planting  those  trees.  It  is  not  to  the  ex- 
isting generation,  so  hopeless  an  undertaking,  as  some  would  repre- 
sent it,  to  plant  forest  trees  even  those  of  slow  growth.  I  recollect 
measuring  the  circumference  of  an  oak  tree  in  West  Newbury,  the 
tcom  of  which  was  phmted  by  Benjamin  Poore,  who  is  yet  compara- 
tively  a  young  man,  and  think  it  measured  twenty-seven  inches  ;  it 
was  a  well  proportioned  handsome  tree  ;  had  he  planted  at  the  same 
time  fifteen  acres  of  similar  soil,  it  would  have  become  before  now  an 
inexhaustible  wood-lot  for  the  use  of  one  fieunily.  The  gentleman 
who  has  made  the  donation  to  your  society,  possibly  may 
be  regarded  by  some  as  an  air^astle  builder,  but  if  the  association 
are  futhful  in  carrying  out  his  views,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  il 
win  in  less  than  thirty  years  appear  that  he  has  been  the  efficient  in- 
stromeat  in  ndsing  into  the  air  multitudes  of  beautiful  and  useful 
trees,  and  thus  meeting  what  will  ere  long  become  a  pressing  want  in 
the  community. 

Beqpectfully, 

Your  Obt.  Servt. 

MORRILL  ALLEN. 
To  John  W.  Proctoe,  Esq. 
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REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  ESSAYS. 
The  Committee  on  Essays,  Report: 
That  they  have  received  and  carefully  examined  five  Essays  on  diff* 
erent  subjects  offered  for  the  premium.  They  regret  that  there  has 
been  no  competition  on  the  same  subject.  The  committee  have  there- 
fore had  the  more  difficult  task  to  estimate  each  Essay  by  its  own  in- 
trinsic merits — to  ask  themsielves  this  question,  does  this  Essay  fur- 
msh  information  not  before  generally  known  to  the  Farmers  of  Essei 
County,  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  the  expen^ture,  (the  premium 
and  cost  of  printing)  which  must  be  incurred  if  published  ?  Beforef 
answering  this  question  it  became  necessary  to  consider  what  Essays 
under  consideration  should  be  ?  The  answer  to  this  last  question  is 
obviously  this.  They  should  be  manuals  containing  all  the  necessa- 
ry information  to  enable  the  inexperienced  to  cultivate  and  manage 
successfully  whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  the  Essay.  Tried  by 
this  standard  the  Essay  by  the  President  of  this  Society,  John  W- 
Proctor,  on  the  "cultivation  of  onions"  comes  nearly  up  to  our  ideal 
model  of  what  it  should  be. 

David  Choate's  Essay  on  the  culture  of  Cranberries,  although  not 
all  that  could  be  desired,  contains  perhaps  as  much  information  as 
could  be  expected  from  any  one  in  the  present  state  of  this  new  and 
certainly  important  enterprize.  The  cultivation  of  the  Cranberry  ifl 
yet  in  its  infancy.  More  experiments  and  longer  time,  to  prove  the 
durability  of  success,  are  wanting.  We  see  no  good  reason  why  the 
Cranberries  may  not  be  as  much  improved  as  Strawberries  have  been 
by  culture,  and  that  ere  long  either  on  high  and  dry,  or  on  low  and 
wet  groimds  they  will  be  largely  cultivated  and  add  no  inconsidera- 
ble amount  to  the  wealth  of  Essex  County. 

W.  D.  Northend,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Pear  Tree,  discusses  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  himself  and  instructive  to  cultivators, 
another  too  much  neglected  source  of  wealth  and  comfort,  to  this 
community.  The  best  varieties  of  the  pear,  which  are  successfully 
cultivated  in  our  midst,  are  certainly  among  the  most  delicious  firuit 
the  earth  produces.  And  such,  every  farmer,  with  a  littie  labor,  can 
in  a  few  years  have  in  abundance.  It  is  true  that  some  young  trees 
will  die,  (and  what  animal  or  vegetable  will  not  die  ?)  But  let  no 
cultivator  be  discouraged  by  his  losses.  Let  him  try  again,  and  if 
one  tree  in  twenty  only  should  live  and  flourish,  ho  will  bo  well  re- 
warded for  his  perseverance. 
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There  are  now  pear  trees  in  Danvers,  and  probably  in  other  parts 
tjf  the  Connty  also,  which  have  contributed  to  the  nonrishment  and 
gustatory  pleasure  of  numerous  individuals  of  the  present  and  past 
generations,  for  more  than  two  centuries.  We  allude  to  the  Endi- 
cott  pear  tree,  and  the  Hawthorne,  or  Prince  pear  tree,  on  the 
Nichols*  Farm  in  North  Danvers.  The  planters  of  these  trees  con- 
ferred an  amount  of  happiness  on  mankind,  of  inappreciable  value. 
Who  will  go  and  do  likewise  ? 

The  Essay,  by  Rev.  G.  B.  Perry,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  oak  and 
other  forest  trees,  is  a  valuable  and  seasonable  offering  to  those  who 
intend  to  become  competitors  for  the  Fay-premium  offered  by  the  So- 
ciety, and  all  philanthropic  farmers  who  are  willing  to  do  something 
for  posterity,  and  at  the  same  time  erect  a  monument  to  their  own 
memories  that  may  prove  more  durable  than  brass. 

The  Comnoittee  recommend  to  the  trustees  that  there  be  paid  to 
John  W.  Proctor,  Rev.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  David  Choate,  William 
D.  Northend,  and  John  M.  Ives,  a  premium  of  ten  dollan  each,  for 
their  several  Essays,  and  that  the  same  be  published. 

Per  order,  ANDREW  NICHOLS. 

*Tbe  bodj  of  th'm  tree,  still  remainiog,  is  over  nine  feet  in  cirenmference,  and  there 
ii  traditionary  testimony  that  it  is  a  sacker  from  a  pear  tree,  formerly  on  the  Haw- 
thorne Farm,  Salem. 
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AN  ESSAY 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  ONION, 

BY  JOHN  W.  tROCTOR, 
OCTOBER.  1847. 

The  culture  of  onions  has  increased  so  much,  within  a  few  years, 
in  this  vicinity,  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the 
County.  In  the  town  of  Danvers,  more  mcmey  is  realised  from  the 
sale  of  the  onion,  than  any  other  product  of  the  soil.  Products  of 
80  much  value,  and  commanding  so  much  attention,  are  fit  subjects  of 
mquiry ;  and  if  there  be  any  facts  relating  to  their  cultivation  not 
generally  known,  it  may  be  useful  to  have  them  brought  forward. 

In  making  these  inquiries,  our  attention  has  been  directed  alsiost 
entirely  to  practical  cultivators,  without  reference  to  scientific  treati- 
ses. Our  intention  being  to  tell  their  story,  as  near  as  possible,  in 
their  own  way. 

We  shall  treat  of  the  subject  in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  preparation  of  the  land. 

2.  The  manure  best  adapted  to  promote  the  growth. 
8.    The  raising  and  planting  of  the  seed. 

4.  The  care  necessary  to  be  applied  while  growmg. 

5.  The  blights  and  injuries  to  which  the  crop  may  be  liable. 

6.  The  time  and  manner  of  harvestbg. 
1.  As  to  the  preparation  of  the  land. 

Differing  from  most  other  crops,  the  onion  grows  well,  on  the  same 
land  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  Instances  of  continued  ap- 
propriation of  the  same  pieces  of  land  to  the  growing  of  onions,  for 
ten,  fifteenj  twenty^  and  even  tJdrtj/  yearB  have  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge. It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  crop  is  better,  after  the 
land  has  been  thus  used  a  few  years,  than  at  first.  Whether  this 
arises  from  any  influence  of  the  crop  upon  the  soil,  or  is  the  efiect 
of  continued  dressing  of  manures,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
This  is  cert£un  that  the  qualities  of  the  soil  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  good  crops  are  not^exhausted  by  continued  cultivation. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  have  we  known  the  onion  sowed  upon*  the  turf 
when  first  turned  over.  It  is  usual  to  subdue  and  pulverize  the  soil, 
by  the  cultivation  of  com,  or  some  other  crop.     Not  unfirequently 
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4iie  fiist  jear  with  ooftny  the  second  with  carrots^  and  afterwards  with 
eikioDS.  It  is  important,  before  the  seed  is  sown,  that  the  surface 
be  mellow,  finely  pnlverized,  and  clear  of  stones  or  other  impedi- 
ments, to  the  firee  and  nnobstiiicted  use  of  the  machine  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  finer  and  more  miiformly  mellow  the  surface  is  made, 
the  better.  Shallow  ploughing,  say  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  is 
isually  jMractised.  Once  ploughing  only  in  the  spring,  and  frequent 
harrowmgs,  are  practiced.  Before  the  ploughing  the  dressing  is 
usually  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  field,  so  as  to  be  covered,  or 
intermixed  in  the  furrow.  The  mingling  and  subdivision  of  it,  is 
dBjcted  by  the  use  of  the  harrow. 

Wheflier  it  would  not  be  advantageous  occasionally,  to  stir  the 
bod  to  the  full  depth  of  the  soil,  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  «  dif- 
ference of  opinion ;  most  of  the  cultivators  inclining  to  the  use  of 
AaUow  ploughing  only.  There  are  some  facts  tending  to  show, 
that  occasional  deep  stirring  of  the  soil,  does  no  harm  to  the  onion 
crop,  but  on  the  contrary  is  decidedly  beneficial.  As  for  instance, 
<Miions  do  better  where  carrots  have  grown  the  year  preceding,  than 
after  any  other  crop.  The  carrot  necessarily  starts  the  soU  to  the 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  mches.  Possibly  there  may  be  some  other 
influence  upon  the  soil  firom  the  plant  itself.  Our  belief  is,  tiiat  the 
thorough  and  deep  stirring  of  it,  is  the  principal  preparatory  benefit. 
2.  The  manure  best  adapted  to  promote  the  growth. 
Any  strong  manure,  weU  rotted  and  finely  subdivided  will  answer. 
But  the  general  impression  seems  to  be,  that  manure  from  stables, 
where  the  horses  are  fireely  fed  with  grsdn,  is  the  best  j  and  that  it 
Aould  be  at  least  one  year  old,  because  it  wiU  not  be  sufficiently 
lotten  in  a  less  time.  All  agree  that  the  dressing  for  the  land  should 
be  kept  near  the  surface,  weU  mixed,  and  as  fine  as  possible. 
Tkough  we  have  seen  the  present  year,  a  very  superior  growth  of 
waens,  where  green  manure  firom  the  barn-yard  was  applied  in  the 
s[Hring;  but  particular  pabs  were  taken  to  subdivide  and  intermingle 
h  with  the  soil ;  and  to  bush-harrow  the  land  so  thoroughly,  Uiat  verj^ 
fittle  of  Ae  manure  was  exposed  upon  the  surface.  "^ 

Mu9cUi>ed\&  firequenily  used  upon  onion  land.  A  portion  of  this 
is  deemed  by  some  inmost  indispensable.  We  have  known  the  oontin- 
Tied  use  for  half  a  dozen  years  in  succession,  even  without  other  ma- 
nures, with  a  continuation  of  £Eur  crops ;  but  the  general  impression 
is,  that  it  will  not  do  to  repeat  the  application  of  muscle^bed  many 
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years  in  guccession.  The  effect  bemg  to  harden  the  land,  and  niake  too 
much  of  a  crust  about  the  surface.  Without  question  the  effect  of  the 
muscle-bed  is  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  onion,  giving  those  who 
live  in  the  yicinitj  of  rivers  where  it  is  found,  a  special  advantage 
over  those  who  are  remote  from  it. 

Leached  ashes  are  also  a  valuable  manure  in  the  cultivation  of  &e 
onion ;  more  so  when  leached  than  before.  All  kinds  of  ashes  are  ad- 
vantageously applied  on  onion  land. 

Compost  manure  made  of  meadow  mud  and  droppngs  from  the 
cattle,  we  have  known  advantageously  applied  on  onion  fields ;  but 
we  have  many  doubts  as  to  this  being  the  best  application  of  this  kind 
of  manure.  A  more  lively  and  quickly  operating  manure  is  better 
for  the  onion ;  one  that  will  ^ve  them  an  early  start,  and  advance 
them  as  fast  as  possible,  in  the  first  part  of  tiie  season.  The  ut- 
most vigUance  and  activity  is  used  by  our  cultivators  in  getting  their 
land  ready,  at  an  early  period  of  the  season,,  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed.  It  is  the  first  field  labor  of  the  Spring.  The  use  of  compost 
manure  will  depend  much  upon  the  constituents  of  the  soil  witii  which 
it  is  mixed.  K  the  soil  be  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  porous  subsoil,  the 
compost  will  do  tolerably  well ;  but  if  it  be  a  black  soil,  with  a  clajey 
subsoil,  such  as  are  most  of  the  lands,  where  onions  are  raised  in  tins 
vicinity,  stable  manure,  or  muscle  bed^  or  leached  ashes,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  these,  will  be  a  better  application.  The  quantity  ordinaril/ 
applied  annually,  is  from  four  to  five  cords  to  the  acre.  Whatever 
is  applied,  should  be  generously  applied.  It  will  be  vain  to  expect 
full  crops  of  onions,  without  full  manuring.  When  the  manure  is 
collected,  it  is  benefitted  much  by  a  free  application  of  elbow  grecue 
in  its  preparation.  The  cultivator  of  the  onion  must  work  early  and 
late,  and  in  good  earnest.  Nothing  short  of  forcible  and  persevering 
labor  will  answer.  No  man  who  is  afraid  of  sailing  his  hands  or  the 
knees  of  his  trowsera  will  do  to  engage  in  this  business.  Close  work 
at  the  proper  time,  is  the  only  sure  guarantee  of  a  good  crop. 

8.    The  raising  and  plantmg  of  the  seed. 

In  relation  to  the  onion,  as  well  as  all  other  vegetables,  much 
care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  the  plants  for  seed,  and  the  cul- 
tivation ol  the  seed.  By  the  application  of  this  care,  the  character 
of  the  article  raised  may  be  modified,  almost  at  pleasure.  Until 
within  a  very  few  years,  the  flat  onion,  hollow  about  the  stem,  has 
been  preferred.     The  thinner  the  handsomer.    But  it  is  now  under- 
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stood,  ihftt  the  rounds  Hdah^  plump  onion  is  preferable  in  many  re- 
spects. It  is  thon^  to  jield  better,  and  weigh  heavier.  It  !• 
found  to  have  a  decided  preference  in  the  market,  commanding 
ten  per  cent  more  in  price.  Bj  selecting  those  of  most  deorable 
form,  which  ripen  the  earfiest,  and  carefelly  setting  them  for  seed, 
irhere  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  imfH^gnation  of  the  baser  sorts, 
the  qoaKty  has  been  materially  changed  and  improved.  These  peca- 
fiaiities  in  the  oni<Hi  were  first  noticed  in  this  vicinity  by  Mr.  DaiiiAl 
Buxton.  He  was  carefel  to  select  in  the  field  before  the  crop  was 
gaAered,  snch  onions  as  he  preferred,  and  to  preserve  ihem  for  Mei« 

By  so  doing,  the  seed  which  he  raised  soon  acqmred  a  character 
soperior  to  any  otiier.  Many  of  those  who  had  been  aectistomed  te 
raise  thdr  own  seed  in  the  ordinary  way,  laid  it  aside,  and  purchased 
seed  raised  by  Mr.  Bnxton,  and  foond  their  acconnt  in  so  doing. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  the  onion  raised  in  this  vicinity.  The 
Sibfer-ekmy  the  Body  and  the  White  onion.  The  Siher-ekin  is  the 
predominant  species,  and  more  cultivated  than  all  others.  The  Bed 
is  preferred  by  some, — sells  better  in  some  foreign  markets,  bat  does 
not  yield  so  abundantly.  The  White  onion  yields  as  well  as  either  of 
fte  others,  is  milder  and  preferable  for  immediate  use ;  it  will  not  keep 
as  wen,  and  is  not  fit  for  exportation;  which  is  the  {uinoipal  use  made 
of  our  onions. 

The  common  drill  machine  is  U9ed  for  the  distribution  of  the  seed. 
This  admitB  of  reguli^on,  so  as  to  scatter  it  more  or  less  thick;  and 
in  tins  tiiere  is  room  for  the  application  of  sound  judgement.  The 
usual  quantity  sown  is  about  three  pounds  to  an  acre.  As  a  gSMfal 
role,  we  should  say,  one  pound  of  good  seed  was  the  proper  quantity  §ot 
aquarter  of  an  acre  of  land  of  good  quality  well  prepared.  Itis  de- 
nrable  to  have  the  seed  planted  as  thick  as  they  will  grow  feurly,  both 
to  secure  a  foil  crop,  and  prevent  the  onion  growing  too  large.  On 
ions  firom  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter  being  preferred  to  those  of  a 
larger  size.  The  skilful  cultivator  carefully  looks  after  aU  these  little 
incidents  relating  to  his  crop. 

4.  The  care  necessary  to  be  applied  wWle  growing. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  crop  depends  on  this  care.  At  first 
the  plant  is  extremely  tender,  and  requires  to  be  handled  with  much 
caution.  Any  derangement  of  the  fibres  or  roots  of  the  yooi^  plant, 
is  attended  with  prejudicial  consequences.  Much  attention  is  neces- 
iiry  to  prevent  weeds  gtuning  the  ascendancy ;  and  in  eradicating  the 
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weeds.  Want  of  due  care  in  this  is  often  the  cause  of  failure  of  s. 
crop.  We  have  known  the  present  season,  a  highly  promising  crop 
io  be  iiyured  twenty  per  cent  at  least,  by  permitting  the  weeds  to  re- 
main unnoticed  one  week  too  long.  This  is  especially  true  when 
there  has  been  a  want  of  due  care  in  preventing  the  scattering  of  the 
seeds  of  the  weeds  on  the  land  in  the  years  preceding.  .  Care  should 
be  taken,  both  that  no  weeds  shall  ripen  their  seed  upon  the  land, 
and  that  no  weed  seed  shall  be  found  in  the  manure.  In  this  respect 
warm  stable  manure,  muscle  bed  and  ashes  have  a  decided  superiori- 
ty  over  all  other  manures.  Perhaps  there  is  no  plant  more  liable  to 
be  injured  by  weeds  than  the  onion.  The  fibres  it  sends  out  are  very 
aumefous,  minute,  and  tender ;  any  fracture  of  any  of  these  necessar 
rily  impairs  the  perfection  of  the  plant.  When  the  land  is  in  proper 
condition,  two  careful  weedings  are  all  that  may  be  necessary.  The 
rest  of  the  stirring  of  the  ground  that  may  be  required  to  promote 
the  growth^  can  be  done  with  the  onion  hoe;  an  instrument,  specially 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  moving  on  wheels,  and  adapted  to  the 
width  of  the  rows.  This  hoe  was  mvented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bushby 
of  Danveis,  an  intelligent  and  successful  cultivator  of  garden  vege 
taUes,  about  twenty-five  years  since ;  and  was  used  by  himself  and 
neighbors  only  for  about  ten  years.  It  has  now  come  into  general 
use,  and  saves  much  of  back-aching  labor.  The  usual  distance  be- 
tween the  rows  is  fourteen  inches.  This  can  be  varied  according  to 
the  quality  and  condition  of  the  soil.  Keeping  the  ground  well  stir- 
red, loose  and  free  of  weeds^  greatly  facilitates  the  bottoming  of  the 
•  (Hukm.  There  is  no  plant  that  will  better  reward  diligent  care  in  the 
cultivation.  The  entire  difference  between  a  bountiful  crop,  and  no 
crop  at  all,  often  depends  on  this.  The  old  maxun,  ^'a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine"  applies  with  great  force  in  raising  onions. 

6.     The  blights  and  injuries  to  which  the  crop  may  be  subject. 

So  far  as  we  have  observed,  this  crop  is  as  certwn  as  any  other 
that  is  cultivated.  We  know  that  onions  will  not  grow  without 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  heat  and  moisture ;  buc  we  have 
rarely,  if  ever  known,  an  entire  faUure  of  the  crop,  where  due  dili- 
gence has  been  used.  There  are  occasionally  blights,  the  causes  of 
which  we  have  not  learned.     I'he  more  prominent  will  be  noticed. 

Sometimes  we  have  seen  the  plant  covered  with  a  small  ixisect  or 
louiCy  that  gives  the  top  a  white  or  light  colored  aspect,  and  stops 
and  stints  the  growth.      These  make  their  appearance  about  the 
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time  the  l)ottoming  commences.  We  have  heard  ttioir  appearano* 
tbarged  to  the  use  of  muscle-bed, — bat  whether  they  are  limited  to 
hod  on  which  mu9oIe*bed  has  been  used,  we  cannot  say.  We  tfaink 
not  We  think  they  are  natural  associates  of  the  plant.  Tb»  effildt 
of  them  is  to  diminish  the  quantdtyy  but  not  to  materially  injure  the 
qudUty  of  the  vegetable. 

The  crop  is  sometimes  injured  by  a  blue  moutd  diat  gaiiiers  on  the 
iq)6,  occasioned  by  fogs,  or  an  excess  of  mobture  from  frequent  aad 
long  continued  rams. 

There  is  a  worm  or  maggoty  occasionally  found  upon  the  onion 
plant,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  causing  it  to  torn  yefkom  and 
die.  This  insect  will  be  found  m  the  bulb,  ori^nating  frtmi  #ggi  kid 
upon  the  leaves,  by  a  small  ash  colored  fly,  the  scientific  name  of 
which  is  said  to  be  Anthomyia  cepamm  (See  Transactions  of  the  K. 
Y.  State  Agr.  Soc.  for  1848,  page  185.)  It  comes  to  maturity  in 
less  than  a  month  ;  so  that  there  may  be  several  generations  in  the 
course  of  the  season.  Their  appeance  m  this  vicinity  is  rare.  Put 
rerised  charcoal  and  fire  have  been  found  the  most  efiectual  remedies^ 
agunst  the  ravages  of  this  class  of  depredators. 

The  most  annoying  enemy  of  the  onion,  is  the  cut  worm<,  or  grui 
worm.  It  probably  is  the  same  described  by  Dr.  Harris,  iii  his  Ee- 
port  on  the  Insects  of  Mass.  injurious  to  vegetaticm,  page  824, 
there  called  '^AgroU»  devcutaUyr.^^  And  in  the  1st  vd.  of  Klli* 
man's  Jour,  of  Science,  ^^PhdUena  noctua  devastator ;^^  though  D^^ 
Harris  does  not  mention  the  onion  as  among  the  plants  upon  whiek 
it  feeds ;  probably  considering  it,  like  tobacco  as  too  noisome  to  be  * 
wed  by  any  decently  civilized  bemg.  They  are  said  ^^toSeek 
their  food  in  the  night,  or  in  cloudy  weather,  and  retire  before  sun- 
rise into  the  ground,  or  beneath  stones  or  any  substance  which  oaa 
shelter  ihem  from  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  here  they  remain  coiled  up 
during  the  day,  except  while  devouring  their  food,  which  they  drag, 
into  their  places  of  concealment."  The  remedy  for  these  worms, 
suggested  by  our  cultivators,  corresponds  newrly  with  that  proposed- 
by  Mr.  Foote  of  Berkshire,  ^^to  catch  thorn  and  fuU  thMr  teeth 
<^."  This  bemg  efiectually  done  to  all,  their  operations  wiU  be 
of  a  limited  character.  When  this  is  omitted,  we  have  sometimes 
known  whole  fields  almost  entirely  cut  down  by  these  rapacious  de- 
▼ourers.  They  sweep  clean  where  they  go^  not  suffering  even  the 
veeds  or  any  other  herbage  to  flourish.    They  are  more  frequently 
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femidoft^groTiiidihaBOAmc^;  and  particiilarly  where  the  groandi 
hA8  been  covered  during  the  winter  with  tUchweed  or  other  vtgtUk- 
Mi  mih9knieo^  on  which  the  e^s  from  which  they  ori^nate  may 
faare  been  depomted.  Hence  a  benefit  of  clearing  the  ground  of 
•A  Tegetable  matter  or  other  obstmctionB,  in  the  Autumn  after  the 
crop  is  gathered.  This  clearing  also  facilitates  the  eariy  planting  in 
tiie  Spring.  Autumnal  ploughing,  as  it  exposes  Ihe  s<h1  more  fully 
lo  the  action  of  ihe  frost,  and  disairanges  all  abodes  for  tiie  wmter 
made  by  insects,  may  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  their  number. 

6.    The  time  and  manner  of  harvesting. 

yfhea  tiie  tope  begin  to  wither  and  fall,  then  it  is  usual  to  start 
tha  OBioiui  from  tiieir  bed  and  throw  them  together  in  rows,  saydj^t 
or  ten  growing  rows  into  one.  After  they  haTC  lain  thus  about  cot 
we^  they  are  stirred  and  turned  with  a  rake,  and  in  about  <xie 
wedc  more,  when  tiie  ground  is  dry,  and  the  weather  &ir,  tbey  ase 
gathered  up  by  cart  loads  and  ti^n  to  the  bam.  Here  they  are 
sorted  and  cleared  of  refuse  leaves,  and  then  they  are  in  a  oondition 
to  be  hunoM  or  harrded. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  a  large  part  of  the  labor  of  woedmg^ 
gttfkermg  and  Borting  the  onion,  can  be  performed  by  children  from 
tm  to  MTtMA  years  of  age.  Boys  of  tiiis  age,  when  properly  in- 
structed, will  do  about  as  much  as  men.  They  are  more  nimble  and 
can  eome  at  the  work  with  greater  facility.  The  sorting  of  the  cDion 
is  frequently  done  by  girls  as  wdl  as  by  boys.  From  three  to  fiee 
dollars  a  week,  at  one  cent  a  basket,  are  usualfy  earned  by  tibem 
teing  the  pmod  of  harvesting — which  mdudes  the  m<mtiis  of  Sq>" 
tember  and  October.  After  the  crop  is  taken  off,  if  the  surfaoe  is 
dqnng,  it  is  useful  to  plough  furrows  about  one  rod  apart,  to  keep 
the  smrfiMe  from  wadiing.  Unless  this  isdone,  all  tiie  herbage  being 
gone,  much  of  the  S(»l  will  be  likely  to  be  misplaced,  by  the  meltiBg 
of  snows  and  running  of  water  in  the  Spring. 

The  inquiry  iffises,  whether  tiie  growth  of  the  onion  is  Emited  to 
soiscf  particular  character,  or  whether  it  can  be  edtivatod  xspcKi 
any  good  soil,  with  proper  attention.  We  know  that  there  is  a  pop- 
ular impression,  that  there  are  but  few  places  in  which  the  <mioQ 
can  be  cultivated  advantageoudy .  So  fiur  as  our  own  observation  has 
extended,  tiiis  impression  is  m  a  great  measure  erroneous.  Like  ev- 
ery oilier  plant,  the  omen  grows  best  on  very  good  s(n]s,  in  very  good 
CQDditioD._Bttt  we  have  known  very  fair  crops,  on  plain,  li^  land. 
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after  the  sazne  was  weQ  saturated  with  manure,  nmicle  bed  (st  a$he$. 
A  good  sabetratom  must  be  laid  before  a  good  crop  can  be  expected ; 
and  this  being  done,  a  erop  may  be  expected  on  almost  any  soil,  that 
viU  support  ottier  vegetables. 

If  we  were  a^ed,  what  coarse  is  best  to  be  pursued  with  land,  on 
whidi  onions  have  never  been  raised,  to  bring  it  into  a  condition  for 
a  BQCcessful  cultivation  of  the  erop ;  we  diould  say,  be^  by  pbugb- 
ing  to  the  full  depth  of  the  nutritive  soil,  and  during  the  first  and 
second  years,  thoroughly  subdue  and  mellow  the  soil  by  the  cultivsr 
tioQof  crops  of  com  and  carrots,  with  liberal  dressmgs  of  manure ; 
then  thoroughly  incorporate  with  the  soil  a  dresdng  of  strong  ma- 
nnre,  and  muscle  bed,  just  covering  this  dressing;  then  hanpow  the 
sor&ce  thorou^y,  and  clear  it  of  all  roots,  weeds,  or  other  obstruo- 
tioBs ;  then  apply  a  coating  of  lively,  well  rotted  manure  to  the  suv- 
fiu»  and  bush  harrow  it ;  and  then  it  will  be  m  a  condition  to  receive 
file  seed,  which  is  to  be  inserted  as  soon  as  the  opening  of  the  Spring 
will  adout  of  its  being  done. 

We  are  aware  that  we  make  the  raising  of  ihe  onion  dependant 
upon  severe  labor  and  vi^ant  attention.  We  know  that  it  can- 
not be  successfully  done  without  these.  But  it  is  not  labor  lost. 
No  cultivation,  within  our  observation,  better  repays  for  the  labor 
and  incidental  expenses.  We  have  known,  the  present  season,  acres 
that  have  yielded  their  owners,  a  net  income  of  more  than  Uoo  kun^ 
dred  doUar$;  and  we  know  that  a  man  with  two  boys,  can  well  attend 
to  half  a  dosen  acres  of  such  cultivation.  Surely,  when  as  at  pees* 
eat,  there  is  ik>  limit  to  the  demand  for  the  article,  and  a  ready  cash 
market,  those  who  have  acres  and  are  willing  to  Jabor,  need  not  be 
ia  want  of  a  fair  compensation  for  their  labor. 

As  samples  of  the  {present  years  produce  in  the  town  of  Banvers, 
we  state  the  following  that  have  come  under  our  notice. 

Produce. 
1080  bushels. 
870        " 
660        « 
600        "  ' 

2750        " 
2000        " 
1600        « 
IkldHg  an  9raE«ge  of  UMHre  than  500  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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Acres. 

John  Peaske, 

8 

Daaiial  Oflboro  &  Son, 

li 

James  P.  King, 

li 

AttMm  0.  Proctor, 

11 

E.  k  D.  BoJDton, 

6i 

Heoiy  Boflbby, 

4 

Joseph  Bqdiby, 

8 

AN    ESSAY 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE   OAK,  AND  OTHER 
FOREST  TREES, 

BY  G.   B.    PBKRT. 

Our  "Good  Commonwealth,"  with  a  wise  and  liberal  forethought 
for  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  after  generations,  has  by  her  con- 
stituted authorities,  ofiFered  through  the  County  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties, liberal  rewards  to  encourage  and  extend  the  cultivation  of  the 
oak  and  some  other  kinds  of  the  forest  trees.  So  far  as  I  have 
knowledge,  these  offers  have  been  followed  with  very  limited  success. 
Either  from  real  or  imaginary  difficulties  attendant  upon  forest  culti- 
vation, very  few  in  this,  and  it  is  believed  in  other  counties,  have 
made  any  extended  effo  rts  either  to  raise  the  trees  for  their  own  ben- 
efit, or  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  premiums.  These  difficulties  I 
have  supposed,  and  still  suppose,  are  more  imaginary  than  real, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  operating  very  hurtfully  in  regard 
to  a  great  public  and  private  injury. 

Recently,  Richard  S.  Fay,  Esq.  of  Lynn,  in  a  spirit  of  a  wise  and 
noble  spirited  citizen,  has  made  a  generous  gift  to  the  Society  in  this 
county,  in  the  hope  the  society  being  enabled  to  offer  still  greater  in- 
ducements, might  be  instrumental  of  turning  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  citizens  to  this  important  subject.  "Wishing  aa  far  as  may  be 
to  help  forward  an  undertaking  so  closely  connected  as  I  believe  this  to 
be,  with  the  best  interest  of  the  County  and  State,  I  have  concluded  to 
embody  a  few  observations  embracing  either  thoughts  that  may  have 
occurred  to  my  mind,  or  facts  that  may  have  fallen  under  my  obser- 
vation. These  I  submit  to  the  Officers  of  the  Society,  to  be  disposed 
of  as  they  will. 

As  the  offer  of  R.  S.  Fay  Esq.,  is  confined  to  the  producing  of 
the  oak,  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  its  cultivation,  if  not  exclusively, 
at  least  very  nearly  so. 

Before  I  proceed  I  will  introduce  a  remark  that  may  be  of  service 
to  those  about  to  engage  in  this  matter,  which  is,  that  in  very  few 
of  the  cultivated  or  forest  trees  is  the  hybridizing  process  so  prevar 
lent  as  with  the  oak.  To  such  an  extent  does  this  manifest  itself, 
that  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  been  with  a  man  into  any  fidd 
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or  for^  cohered  with  this  ^ree,  howeyer  extensive  and  particular 
his  previous  observations  might  have  been,  who  did  not  discover 
trees  possessing  some  peculiarities  which  he  had  not  observed  before, 
peculiarities  which  if  not  great  enough  to  constitute  a  new  species, 
were  enough  to  attract  notice  and  interest  the  feelings  of  those  who 
delight  in  the  wonderful  and  varied  w^rks  of  God. 

Practically  this  observation  will  show  that  in  selecting  seed,  where 
a  particular  kind  of  tree  is  especially  desired,  that  the  acorns  should 
be  taken  fr(xn  bearers  which  stand  at  a  considerable  remove  from 
others,  or  at  least  from  lots  where  those  alone  prevail,  which  in  char- 
acter are  like  those  it  is  wished  to  raise. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  soil  in  most  parts  of 
this  county,  and  the  probable  use  to  which  those  who  shall  reap  the 
field  which  we  sow,  may  wish  to  devote  the  produce,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  good  economy,  and  good  taste  unite  in  recommending 
that  the  chief  attention  should  be  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
white,  grey,  yellow  and  black  species.  These  have  each  their  pecu- 
liar properties,  fitting  them  for  special  uses,  and  each  one  for  a  ser- 
vice which  the  others  will  not  so  well  answer.  While  together  they 
meet  most  of  the  necessities  which  the  other  kinds  growing  freely  in 
this  cUmate  would  be  able  to  supply.  Other  kinds  may  be  raised  as 
matters  of  taste,  a  pleasing  variety  would  thus  be  given  to  our  scen- 
ery, audit  is  believed  in  doing  this,  profit  and  pleasure  would  be  found 
to  result  from  the  same  enterprize. 

Two  important  questions  present  themselves  here,  on  the  right 
Answer  to  which  depends  in  no  small  degree  the  success  of  this  en- 
terprise. 

The  first  is,  ought  the  acorns  to  be  planted  in  the  nursery,  or  in 
open  ground.     In  the  fall,  or  in  the  spring. 

The  second.  How  shall  the  young  trees  be  cultivated  and 
tramed. 

h.  respect  to  the  inqmry  whether  the  acorns  should  be  planted  in 
the  open  ground  or  in  the  nursery,  there  exists  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  best  means  of  information, 
whether  we  consider  the  extent  of  their  inquiries  or  the  results  of 
their  own  experiments.  The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  fall  and 
spring  planting.  I  will  here  introduce  some  extracts  bearing 
upon  these  subjects,  as  also  some  which  refer  to  the  expediency  of 
catting  down  the  tops  of  young  trees  in  order  to  encourage  a  more 
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vigorovB  growth,  aad  odter  ptrticulMS  coimected  wi&  ibe  ndgeet 
generaUj. 

I  have  concluded  to  present  these  statements  in  one  body,  thmk- 
ing  upon  the  whole  that  l^e  end  for  which  they  are  jHroduced,  would 
be  most  fdllj  answered,  and  that  any  reference  which  it  was  wohed 
to  make  to  them,  would  be  more  easily  effocted* 

EXTRACTS. 
What  w  the  best  time  tA  gow  aoorne  ?  and  how  may  they  be  beet  preeerred  tiH 
•own?  are  qaestions  which  admit  perhaps  of  considerable  difference  of  opinioa.  N» 
doobt,  nature  seems  to  dictate  that  the  acorns  should  be  committed  to  the  groaad  is 
eoon  as  they  are  perfectly  ripe;  for  they  will  often  begin  to  sprout  even  before  Ibty 
fall  from  the  tree.  But  then,  if  sown  immediately  in  autumn,  they  run  great  risk  of 
being  deronred  by  birds,  mice,  and  other  vermin;  while  on  the  other  band,  if  kept 
till  towards  spring,  and  in  too  dry  a  state,  many  will  perish  :  and,  again,  if  in  a  noiit 
one  many  more  will  sprout  out  to  a  considerable  length  and  thus  (as  it  is  sapposed) 
exhaust  their  strength  by  premature  vegetation.  From  an  experiment  made  this  jear 
quite  accidentally,  it  would  seem  that  neither  the  late  sowing  nor  the  sprouting  of  tba 
acorns  is  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  fotore  growth  of  the  yomg  ptanta. — OwrdtMt*i 
Magazim, 

Evelyn  says,  that  sowing  acorns,  &e.,  in  the  aotunm,  appears  to  be  the  most  mtih 
ral  method;  but  the  destruction  made  by  the  field  mouse,  both  at  the  time  of  sowiag 
and  daring  the  winter,  has  induced  many  genilemen  to  prefer  the  spring  sowing  to  tiw 
nntomnal  one.— JV*.  E,  Farmer, 

Oak  coppices  are  made  in  France  by  sowing  the  acorns  in  the  fall  of  the  year  alosg 
with  wheat  or  rye,  or  some  other  winter  crop.  The  aooms  are  sowed  broadcsst,  n 
the  grain  that  is  sowed  along  with  them.  By  the  time  that  the  grain  comes  off  the 
ground,  the  oaks  get  to  be  '.wo  or  three  inches  high,  and  are  then  allowed  to  grow 
into  a  coppice. — N.  E.  Farmer, 

I  wish  that  all  gentlemen  thought  on  the  coming  scarcity  of  oak  timber  as  I  do, 
they  would  not  walk  through  their  farms,  withoni  a  pocket  fall  of  aooms  to  drop  is 
the  hedge-side,  and  then  let  them  take  their  chance.— jLord  Collingwood, 

South,  a  practical  phinter  says,  that  any  oak  in  a  good  soil  and  situation,  will  ia 
seventy-five  years,  from  the  acorn,  contain  a  ton  of  timber,  or  a  load  and  a  half  of 
square  timber.  The  same  oak  at  160  years  of  age,  will  contain  about  eight  tooi  o* 
timber,  or  twelve  loads  of  square  timber. — N,  E,  Farmer. 

The  author  of  tb^  Agricultural  Report  of  Scotland  says  :  *«Trees  may  be  raM  by 
•owing  seed  on  the  spot  where  they  are  to  grow.*'  Mr.  Miller  says  :  <-Oaks  sre  beit 
produced  from  the  acorns  in  the  places  where  the  trees  ace  to  remain,  becanse  thsie 
which  are  transplanted  will  not  grow  to  so  large  a  size  nor  remain  so  k>ng  sound.  U 
removing  any  tree,  some  injury  must  be  done  to  the  fibrous  roots,  and  especially  to  tba 
tap  root,  and  the  oftener  the  tree  is  removed  the  greater  will  be  the  injury. 

In  this  respect,  a  tree  which  is  permitted  to  grow  in  its  original  site,  hae  an  advas- 
t-^  over  the  transplanted  tree.  Some  writers,  however,  mamtain  that  two  er  thrts 
times  transplanting  a  tree  is  necessary  to  give  it  a  (air  sUrt.  Every  root  and  fibre,  thoj 
say,  which  is  cut  ofT  in  order  to  transplant  a  tree  is  succeeded  by  several  rooto  and 
fibres,  the  number  of  vegetable  moaths  by  which  the  plant  procores  food  from  the  toU 
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ii  tbat  iocreafod,  and  a  mora  rapid  andTigoroos  grovrth  is  (be  conseqaenca.  The 
aaonii  for  plaoting  oakg  should  be  taken  from  the  largest  and  most  thriftj  trees.  They 
•hoald  be  cathered  as  soon  as  they  fall  in  the  aatnmn,  and  kept  in  a  box  of  sand  till 
spiing.  Then  open  them  and  plant  such  as  have  sproated,  allowing  them  no  tiine  to 
dry.  .) 

Bradford,  Nov  80ih,  1847. 
There  is  but  one  difficnlty  in  raiding  oaks.  Like  all  large  seeds  they  are  apt 
to  rot  if  planted  in  Antnmn.  The  best  method  is,  to  put  ihem  into  boxes  with  dirt 
intermixed,  and  let  them  freeze  very  hard;  place  them  in  a  cold,  shady  plaoe,  and 
eorer  them  with  straw,  quite  thick.  They  sboold  be  kept  frozen  to  prevent  rot,  nntil 
the  groand  is  well  settled.  A  hole  in  the  ground,  on  the  north  side  of  a  building,  would 
be  the  best  place. 
There  is  no  diificnlty  in  transplanting  them. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

WILLIAM  HALL. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  very  successful  cultivator  of  trees.  A  man  as  certainly  intended  for 
Ihal  business^  as  was  the  late  worthy  Mr.  Manning.  o.  b.  p. 

This  plan,  Mr.  Allen  says  in  a  subsequent  communication,  he  carried  out  and 
nach  to  his  satiaiaction.  Young  and  vigorous  shoots  were  soon  thrown  out,  which  in 
i  few  weeks  become  as  tall  as  those  which  he  cut  off.  Good  shaped  and  much  more 
thrifty. 

Again,  after  several  unsuccessful  trials  in  planting  (seeds  of  forest  trees)  on  sward 
bod,  I  have  ceased  repeating  them.  I  plough  in  June  or  July  where  I  intend  to 
plut.~3f.  Alien. 

Car  ibreiatbers  did  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  plant  forest  trees  for  our  benefit, 
ihey  did  not  auiiclpate  probably  that  our  supply  would  so  soon  be  likely  to  fail  ua;  but 
they  planted  fruit  trees  for  our  benefit;  and  from  common  justice^  to  say  nothing  of 
beoevolence,  we  ought,  as  we  can  anticipate  their  wants  to  plant  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity.—F.  G,  Fessenden. 

The  growth  of  oaks  from  the  acorn  is  at  first  extremely  slow.  Whoever  undertakes 
Ihas  to  rear  a  forest,  must  exercise  long  patience  and  labor,  aa  all  philanthropista  do 
&r  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  live  after  him. 

Young  trees  from  acorns  are  apt  to  be  shrubby  and  ill  shaped.  None  of  mine  ap- 
pear as  though  they  would  grow  to  sightly  and  valuable  trees.  Some  of  them  have 
been  planted  five  years,  and  do  not  exceed  fifteen  inches  in  height.  My  present  in- 
teotion  is  to  en t  them  down  to  the  ground  about  the  first  of  next  May.— Af.  Allen, 

The  best  time  for  planUng  any  kind  of  foreat  trees,  I  suppose,  is  at  the  season 
when  the  seed  is  matured  and  naturally  falls  on  the  earth,  in  the  months  of  October 
or  November.  Some  writers  recommend  the  spring  as  preferable,  but  it  is  presumed 
no  other  advantage  can  attend  spring  planting  than  something  of  greater  security 
agaiost  tbe  devouring  jaws  of  vermin. — M,  Allen. 

A  writer  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  who  styles  himself  ««An  Observer  of  Na- 
tare,"  says  that  the  white  oak  adapts  itself  to  almost  any  soil,  is  of  fine  appear mce, 
»i>d  the  repute  in  which  iu  timber  is  held  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment.  It 
grows  moderately  fast,  and  in  ordinary  sitautions  ii  attains  a  diameter  of  six  or  eight 
ioches  m  twenty  years. 

The  same  writer  observes  that  ornamental  forest  Uees  can  be  inUoduced  wit^  ad- 
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TtAtage  and  |^t  in  belu  (or  the  proteetum  oC  gardmii»  Qcdttr4a.«od  4wttUiii|t  fiovi 
noxious  windi.  And  in  thfise  undenakiogs,  with  a  little  atteotion,  b«uity  and  eoooo- 
my  can  be  combined. 

Among  the  trees  which  he  says  can  be  thas  introdnced,  b  the  oak. 

In  the  fall  of  1884,  I  planted  between  one  and  two  bnsbels  of  white  oak  aeons^ 
in  rows  ten  feet  apart,  made  by  pkraghing  a  farrow,  bat  fromaooma,  not  asinglo  tree 
came  op.  I  presame  the  early  ftost  of  that  year  killed  tha  acorns  before  tbej  weie 
ripe.— J^T.  Webiter, 

A.  Nichols,  M.  D.  of  DanTers>  whose  extensive  seientifio  enqniries  and  nice  prae- 
tioal  obeervations,  give  great  importance  to  bis  opinkm,  thinks  that  the  oak  trees 
eannot  be  removed  from  the  nursery  to  the  open  lot,  withoot  dkeonrsgiBg  lorn  and 
woald  therefore  recommend  field  planting. 

The  second  question  is  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  young 
trees  For  many  years,  and  to  a  very  great  extent,  after  the  culti- 
vation  of  the  forest  trees  begaji  to  attract  some  attention  in  tlus  coun- 
ty, there  seems  to  have  prevailed  an  opini<m,  that  Aey  flourished 
best  where  the  earth  was  not  moved  arouud  them,  that  in  fikct  all 
attempts  at  cultivation  with  plough,  harrow,  spade  or  hoe,  was  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  they  would  be  very  hurtful,  if  not 
absolutely  destructive.  I  have  often  heard  statements  to  tliia  effect 
made,  and  have  several  documeats  to  the  same  eflfoot,  from  those 
whose  opinion  on  the  subject  is  entitled  to  high  consideration,  and  the 
Impression  upon  my  mind  is,  that  the  same  opinion  to  some  extent  is  still 
entertdned.  This  opinion  it  is  thought,  may  have  had  its  rise  from  ex- 
periments  unhappily  made,  growing  most  likely  from  die  want  of 
a  proper  regard  to  the  fact,  that  most  trees  standing  near  tc^ther, 
the  roots  run  very  near  the  surface.  The  culture  was  too  deep,  and 
many  of  the  roots  were  either  actually  cut  off,  or  much  injured  in  the 
operation.  But  whatever  may  have  ^ven  rise  to  this  opinion,  or 
may  stiU  give  prevalency  to  it,  there  are  are  so  many  facts  before  the 
public  of  a  different  result  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  when  right 
culture  is  bestowed  the  happy  fruits  of  labor  will  show  themselves  as 
fully  among  the  wild  trees  of  the  forest,  as  in  the  reclamed  ones 
of  the  orchard. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  oak  so  far  as  the  movmg  and  loosening 
the  son  is  concerned,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots. 
In  trimming,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  an  increase  of  tim- 
ber, and  not  as  in  an  orchard,  a  crop  of  apples  which  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

When  a  seedling  oak  springs  up,  whether  from  an  aeom  acci- 
dentally fallmg  upon  the  ground,  or  placed  tiiiere  by  tiie  hand  of 
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nan,  tt  trill  for  Ute  first  year  appear  very  weak,  and  seem  ra&er 
inoli  ned  to  spread  itself  oat  like  a  creeping  yine  upon  the  earth, 
than  to  lift  itself  toward  the  higher  regions.  Few  whose  minds  have 
never  been  instmcted  on  the  subject,  would  be  forward  to  believe 
that  from  sach  be^nnings,  such  great  results  were  likely  to  follow. 
That  this  fra^e  plant  should  grow  to  be  the  ^ant  of  the  wood ! 
Sndi,  however,  are  the  mighty  workings  of  those  innate  princijdee 
which  «re  oaUed  the  laws  of  the  material  world.  In  cultivation,  it 
becomes  of  practical  importance  whether  this  ajqparentiy  feeble 
jdant  should  be*  soflEered  to  remain  till  it  gathers  str^igtii  to  raise 
itself  upward,  or  after  it  has  spread  out  its  roots  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  become  thereby  able  to  collect  a  consdderable  nourish- 
ment, it  may  not  be  wiser  to  cut  it  down  near  the  earth,  under  the 
expectation  justified  by  many  experiments,  that  it  would  send  out  a 
sprout,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  would  rise  up  strai^ 
and  seen  attain  a  greater  length  even  than  the  original  stock  that 
bad  been  taken  away.  The  principal  reason  urged  by  those  who 
disapprove  of  this  cutting  down,  is  the  alleged  £Act  that  sprouts 
will  never  or  rarely  attain  the  size  to  vfhich  the  ori^al  stock  would 
acquire,  nor  would  they  be  so  compact,  strong  or  enduring.  When 
the  qmmts  spring  from  the  stumps  or  roots  of  Wge  trees,  there 
can,  I  apprehend,  be  little  doubt  of  the  validity  of  this  objection, 
80  that  if  timber  is  the  mark  looked  forward  to,  it  probably  must  be 
anwise  to  depend  on  a  growth  sprung  up  from  the  bottom  of  large 
trees.  If  fuel  for  the  fire  is  the  result  sought,  the  objection  has 
less  weight,  if  we  feel  any  regard  should  be  pjdd  to  it.  It  is  very 
hbly,  indeed,  in  most  instances,  that  from  the  great  rapidity  of 
growth,  that  more  would  be  gained  fro  m  the  increase  in  bulk  than 
lost  in  tiie  want  of  solidity.  In  the  present  case,  however,  if  the 
euUing  i»rocess  be  adopted,  the  tree  is  so  small  and  bears  so  small  a 
proportion  to  the  size  of  a  fully  developed  tree,  I  must  think  the 
objection  has  but  littie  force,  were  it  true,  as  this  supposes  it  to 
be,  that  the  firstshootingout  ofthe  tree  did  actually  as  time  ad- 
vances, rise  up  from  its  recumbent  state  and  stretch  its  head  heav- 
enward. My  own  belief  is,  however,  that  this  is  seldom  the  case. 
From  what  observation  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  top  first  thrown  out  does  almost  universally  die  either  be- 
fore or  after  a  new  sprout  from  near  the  earth  starts  forth,  and  that 
this  process  of  nature  is  only  seconded  by  art  when  the  top  of  the 
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seedKng  oak,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  the  nursery,  is  taken  awaj 
to  facilitate  a  better  shaped  and  more  vigorous  growth.  I  have  wit- 
nessed thip  process  in  multiplied  instances,  not  only  in  the  oak  but  in 
many  other  forest  trees.  Very  few  exceptions,  it  is  apprehended, 
can  be  found  among  the  young  seedlings  which  spring  in  the  shade, 
produced  from  whatever  cause,  and  not  many  even  in  Wghly  culti- 
vated nurseries^  even  where  the  young  plant  stands  fully  exposed  to 
ihe  brightness  of  day.  I  have  raised  a  great  many  forest  trees  of 
different  kinds.  I  have  in  my  nurseries  but  few  which  I  supposed 
would  not  be  unproved  by  removing  the  top  after  having  attained 
the  age  of  three  or  four  years.  I  have  sometimes  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  subject  them  to  a  second,  and  in  some  instances  to  a  third 
process.  And  I  cannot  believe  from  present  appearances,  that  those 
who  in  the  future  will  be  benefitted  by  them,  will  find  in  consequence 
of  this  that  they  have  lost  In  the  compactness  of  the  wood,  strength 
or  durability.  I,  wish  a  fair  experiment  could  be  made.  In  this 
way  the  question  can  only  be  fully  settied.  I  know  well  tliat  it  must 
require  many  years  for  a  plantation  put  out  for  this  purpose  to  ma- 
ture. More  years  indeed  than  any  of  the  present  generation 
may  live  to  enjoy,  or  to  labor,  but  there  will  come  other  and  many 
generations,  who  would  be  great  gainers  from  such  an  establishment, 
who  without  our  forethought,  would  be  left  nearly,  or  qmte  as  uncwr 
tain  as  wo  are,  and  who  could  no  more  see  the  results  of  their  own 
efforts,  than  we  of  the  present,  can  of  ours.  As  things  are,  the 
fathers  must  labor,  and  their  children,  or  children's  children  must 
reap  the  benefits  of  their  labor. 

How  long  it  takes  an  oak  to  reach  its  ordinary  growth,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  are  enough  well  attested  facts,  certainly  I  have  them 
not  in  my  possession,  to  justify  me  to  speak  with  definiteness.  The 
subject  is  an  important  and  interesting  one,  and  there  is  scarcely  reason 
to  doubt  that  should  one  devote  a  little  time,  ho  might  obtain  much 
useful  information.  There  must  be  man}  trees  of  no  inconsiderable 
age  and  size  in  the  county,  whose  springing  up  must  be  known  and 
remembered  by  the  aged  of  the  present  generation,  or  handed  down 
from  the  generations  before  their  days.  The  society  in  my  appre 
hension,  could  hardly  do  a  better  service,  than  by  some  pecuniary 
consideration  to  encourage  justifiable  enquiry.  It  would  be  of  great 
advantage  in  their  present  interesting  operations.  One  fact  I  will 
venture  to  state,  proving  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  trees,  and  of 
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their  age,  from  information  by  the  gentleman  on  whose  property  they 
stood.  In  this  instance  there  are  four  yellow  oak  trees  standing 
neariy  in  a  row.  The  two  outside  ones  being  about  twenty  feet 
apart.  They  stand  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  soil  a  sandy  loam^ — are 
forty  years  old.  The  largest  is  estimated  to  contain  two  feet  or  more 
oi  woody  the  other  not  so  much. 

I  haye  as  proposed,  collected  and  brou^t  together  these  state- 
ments, they  are  all  of  tiiem  from  sources  which  entitle  them  to  the 
respectfal  consideration  of  aU  who  wish  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject concerning  wluch  they  speak.  The  inference  which  ought  to 
be  drawn  from  them,  may  be  a  question  of  some  doubt.  It  cer- 
tsdnly  is  likely  to  be  of  some  perplexity  to  those  who  are  about  for 
the  first  time  to  engage  in  tree  cultivation,  and  may  well  raise  some 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  entertsdned  confidence  that 
they  had  certainly  found  out  the  best  way.  It  will  not  be  my  pur- 
pose at  this  time,  to  go  into  a  comparison  of  the  actual  superiority 
of  one  or  the  other  of  them,  though  I  am  willing  to  state  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  in  a  large  portion  of  cases  in  this  county  where  it  is 
proposed  to  cultivate  any  number  of  what  are  rightiy  called  the  king 
Bf  the  fooodsj  tiiat  it  will  be  efiected  with  a  less  expense  of  labor,  and 
in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  by  cultivating  tiie  trees  in  nurseries,'and 
keeping  them  there  till  they  are  six  or  more  years  old,  before  they 
are  transferred  to  an  open  lot.  I  think  it  not  unlikely,  that  in  many 
instances  tiiey  would  be  kept  with  advantage  in  the  nursery  till  they 
had  attained  to  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  even  more.  I  am  inclined 
also  to  the  belief,  that  the  spring  is  a  better  season  than  the  fall  to 
plant  the  seed.  I  will  just  add,  that  in  most  instances  the  seed  is 
likely  to  be  covered  too  deeply. 

Or  an  inference  which  I  think  may  be  fiEurly  drawn  from  the 
authorities  embodied  is  this,  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  to  pro- 
duce and  bring  forward  the  youngs  plant  as  has  been  generally  be- 
Seved.  We  are  not  shut  up  to  one  course,  various  times  and  man- 
ners of  planting  have  been  successful,  and  the  rules  of  different  man- 
ners of  cultivation  have  given  equal  satisfaction.  '  Oak  trees  then* 
can  be  raised,  and  they  should  therefore  be  ndsed,  because  many 
woald  be  benefitted  tiiereby. 

Of  the  general  fitness  of  our  soil  to  the  production  of  the  oak 
in  its  fuU  size,  and  greatest  strength,  we  have  pleasing  demonstra- 
tion in  the  majestic  oaks  which  still  remain  scattered  over  most  of 
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the  county,  as  well  as  in  the  safety  wi&  which  our  miyestic  sh^is 
built  of  oar  wood,  and  feahioned  by  the  wise  craftiness  of  oar  own 
men,  have  resisted,  and  out-lived  the  mighty  lifting  up  of  the  ocean- 
wave. 

The  object  which  the  society  is  pursuing,  and  which  the  worthy 
individual  referred  to  above,  is  so  generously  helping  to  carry  out, 
is  one  of  great  interest.  I  hope  these  efforts  may  be  suooessful.  It 
is  an  enterprise  connected  with  more  and  wider  results  then  at  first 
thought  are  likely  to  be  supposed.  The  nuldness  of  our  climate,  the 
purity  of  the  air  we  breathe,  the  life  and  freshness  of  oar  water,  the 
plentifulness  of  refreshing  showers,  the  fubess  of  the  ou^^oshing 
springs,  the  beauty  of  our  scenery,  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
beautiful  ^pngsters  of  the  woods,  the  &cility  of  nusing  many  of  the 
tender  phmts,  flowers  and  fruits,  the  perfection  even  of  die  i^ples, 
pears  and  peaches,  which  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  we  derive 
from  a  rational  use  of  them,  are  becoming  an  article  of  so  extensive 
a  traffic,  and  a  means  of  so  much  wealtii,  are  all  to  a  lesser  or  great- 
er extent,  connected  with  the  success  of  this  enterprise.  From  tiiese 
sources  a  most  abundant  reward  would  be  obtained  for  all  the  money 
and  labor  expended  in  carrying  it  out,  were  no  returns  to  be  expeotp 
ed  from  the  growth  of  the  trees  themselves.  If  we  value  there- 
fore the  wealth  or  happiness  of  tiioee  who  may  come  after  us,  or  re- 
gard the  estimation  in  which  we  shall  be  held  by  those,  whose  gratified 
leelings,  and  kind  remembrance  we  wish  to  secure,  we  cantake  no  more 
wise  and  sure  course,  than  to  cover  our  hills,  ornament  our  plains^  and 
fill  our  valleys  with  a  rich  proportion,  and  pleasmg  varieties  cf  the 
forest  trees.  Miidng  those  that  put  forth  tiieir  freshness  in  the 
spring,  witii  those  which  by  their  evergreen  foliage,  mantain  in  wat- 
ter  season,  a  pleaong  contrast  with  the  whiteness  of  the  drifting 
mow.  Witii  such  an  inheritance  handed  down  to  them,  our  dut 
dren*s  children  made  glad  by  the  ^ory  and  beauty  which  tiiey  see 
around,  will  say  that  we  their  &tbers,  were  a  wise  and  understand- 
ing peoi^e. 
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AN  ESSAY 

ON  THE   CULTIVATION   OF  THE  PEAR, 

BT  W.  I>.  NOETHSHD. 

1847. 

There  is  no  tree  in  this  Comitry  more  worthy  of  Cultivation,  or 
which  better  repays  the  labor  and  expense  of  rearing  than  the  pear 
tree.  The  fruit  is  delicious,  and  in  better  demand  in  the  market, 
than  any  other  grown  on  our  soil.  The  superior  varieties  of  this  fruit 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  country  within  the  past  thirty 
years  from  Europe,  and  especially  from  Belgium,  which  Downmg  calls 
ibe  Eden  of  the  pear  tree,  have  been  widely  distributed  and  extensive- 
ly cultivated,  so  that  their  scions'  or  stocks  budded  with  them,  may 
be  obtained  at  very  little  expense. 

The  pear  tree  was  not  a  native  of  thb  country,  but  was  imported 
from  Europe ;  yet  there  is,  probably,  no  soil  or  climate  in  the  world, 
excepting  in  Belgium,  better  suited  for  its  growth,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  most  sections  of  the  United  States.  Downing,  in  his  Horticultu- 
laKst  mentions  as  an  instance  of  the  state  of  the  market  for  pears, 
diat  a  single  grower  and  dealer  sold  in  New  York  city  in  two  years 
past,  $20(M)  worth  of  this  fruit  at  nearly  012  per  barrel.  But  the 
climate  and  soil  in  this  region  is  little  if  any  less  congenial  to  the 
growth  of  the  pear  tree  than  that  of  New  York.  The  gardens  in  and 
about  Boston,  abound  with  all  the  varieties  of  this  most  excellent  fruit 
vhich  is  cultivated  with  complete  success,  and  in  this  county  there 
is  perhaps  more  attention  at  the  present  time  paid  to  its  cultivation, 
tiian  in  any  county  of  its  size  in  New  England.  The  extensive  and 
valuable  nurseries  of  this  fruit  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salem,  have 
been  long  and  very  favorably  known  among  pear  growers,  and  more 
recently,  large  nurseries  have  been  planted  in  West  Newbury,  Tops- 
field  and  Hamilton,  and  very  large  numbers  of  young  trees  sold  in  ev- 
ery town  in  the  county ;  and  it  is  easy  to  anticipate  that  in  a  very  few 
years  this  fruit  will  become  more  abundant,  and  our  farmers  reap* 
rich  harvests  from  their  pear  orchards.  The  cultivation  of  the  pear 
tree,  righdy  understood,  is  extremely  simple,  and  with  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  soil  and  location,  and  proper  attention  after  the  trees  are  trans- 
planted from  the  nursery,  they  become  as  hardy,  and  bear  as  certaiiii 
crops  as  the  apple. 
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If  any  one  expects  to  be  successful  in  growing  pews  by  merely 
turning  up  the  sod,  and  forcing  the  roots  of  a  young  pear  tree  under 
it,  and  then  leaving  it  to  bring  itself  up,  he  will  probably  be  disap- 
pointed in  th«^esults.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  fruit  grow- 
ers that  trees  need  cultivation  as  much  as  root  crops,  and  that  it  ia 
as  important  to  keep  down  grasses  and  weeds  around  their  roots,  as 
around  the  roots  of  the  corn  or  potatoe.  If  any  one  expects  good 
fruit,  he  must  be  ¥rilling  to  labor  for  it, — to  select  his  soil  with  care, 
prepare  it  for  the  young  tree,  and  cultivate  the  ground  under  the 
tree  whilst  growing.  The  Earth  is  a  generous  mother  only  to  the 
industrious.  The  experience  of  fruit  growers  in  this  country  has 
been  ably  and  faithfully  collated  by  Dowmng  in  his  admirable  work 
on  "Fruits  and  fruit  trees  of  America,"  and  in  the  numbers  of  his 
Horticulturalist,*  and  very  little  additional  information  can  be  given, 
except  in  the  application  of  his  theories  to  the  growth  of  the  pear  in 
this  vicmity.  Some  of  his  suggestions  may  require  slight  modifica- 
tions on  account  of  the  diflference  between  th^  climate  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  Jersey,  orNew  York,  yet  very  littie  that  is  newer 
original  can  be  expected  upon  the  subject. 

StochB  for  the  Pear.  The  difiFerent  stocks  used  for  the  cultivar 
tion  of  the  pear,  are  the  quince,  white  thorn,  ash  and  pear,  or  free 
stock.  The  quince  and  free  stock  are  most  common,  although  on  the 
ash  the  pear  grows  well,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  frost 
in  the  spring  as  the  sap  rises  later.  The  quince  stock  answers  well 
for  a  very  small  garden,  or  when  the  cultivator  wishes  to  obtain  a 
great  variety,  and  but  few  of  a  kind,  as  the  tree  is  always  a  dwarf, 
but  in  large  gardens  the  free  stock  is  generally  preferred.  The 
quince  is  short  lived,  not  usually  bearing  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  is  subject  to  attacks  from  the  borer.  Of  free  stocks,  seed- 
lings are  much  to  be  preferred  to  suckers.  The  latter  are  generally 
deficient  in  roots,  are  longer  in  getting  started,  are  less  healthy, 
and  will  when  growing,  throw  up  suckers  from  the  r«)ots. 

Seeds  from  natural  pears  are  more  sure  to  vegetate,  and  produce 
hardier  stocks  than  those  from  grafted  fruit.  It  is  important  also, 
to  select  the  seeds  of  large  pears,  as  the  stocks  from  them  are  more 
thrifty,  than  those  from  the  seeds  of  small  ones.     A  friend  informs 
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me,  thai  soTeial  years  sinee^he  plaoteda  seed  bed,  one  half  inih 
seeds  of  small^  ahd  the  oiher  half  with  seeds  of  large  pears,  the  soil 
in  each  part  of  the  bed  being  of  eqoal  richness,  and  that  the  result 
was,  Ihe  first  jeaor  the  trees  from  seeds  of  large  pears  were  thrifty 
sod  grew  weU,  while  those  from  seeds  of  small  pears  were  puny 
and  stinted,  and  that  a  decided  difierence  in  the  growth  ci  the  trees 
eoild  be  distinctly  seen  during  the  whole  time  they  were  in  the  nur- 
sery. 

The  seed  bed  for  pears  should  be  in  a  rich  soU,  which  should  be 
kendied  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches,  and  the  sub- 
soil well  mixed  wit^  ridh  compost.    The  seed  sbovld  be  sown  in  the 
Aatomn,  m  wide  drills  from  two  to  three  feet  apart,  to  allow  the 
passage  ot  the  cultivator  between  tiiem.    The  next  summer,  ttie 
yoong  trees  should  be  thinned  out,  so  that  they  shall  not  stand  near* 
er  than  two  to  three  inches  to  each  other.    The  ensuing  autumn,  the 
trees  should  be  covered  with  coarse  stable  manure,  six  inches  deepi 
^with  evergreen  boughs.    This  covering  should  remain  till  the 
kst  of  April  or  first  of  May.    Young  trees  are  not  iiyured,  as  is 
sometimes  siq>posed,  by  severe  cold  in  winter,  but  by  the  frequent 
fifeeong  and  thawing  of  the  ground,  in  an  early  spring.    They  are 
sometimes,  when  not  protected,  thrown  entirely  out  of  the  ground 
]&  the  spring,  even  when  the  tap  roots  are  as  long  or  longer  than  the 
tree  itself,  and  when  thrown  out  in  this  manner,  the  sli^test  frost 
is  £Bital  to  them.    Hon.  A.  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  reared  a  nursery, 
tf  young  pear  trees  with  great  success,  several  years  since,  without 
protecting  thttn  in  any  manner  the  first  winter.    ButI  aminclinedto 
Mieve  that  their  preservation  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  propitioug 
season,  rather  than  to  their  fi^vorable  location.    A  friend  of  mine  some 
four  years  ^ce  {Wanted  a  seed  bed  in  a  most  favorable  situation,  and 
left  the  trees  without  any  protection  the  first  winter.    The  result  was, 
ihat  they  were  all  thrown  out  of  the  ground  and  killed  by  the  acHaa 
of  the  firost  in  the  spring.     The  reason  that  pear  trees  are  thitmn 
ent  by  the  frost  more  easily  than  any  others  is,  that  the  first  year 
ttkey  have  no  lateral  roots  to  resist  the  action  of  the  frost.    They 
We  but   one  strai^t  tap  root.    The  apple  and  other  fruit  trees 
throw  out  lateral  roots  the  first  year,  wtach  fasten  the  trees  to  the  soil 
80  that  they  cannot  be  thrown  out  by  the  frost.    The  second  year  the 
tnes  will  need  no  protection,  as  by  that  time  they  throw  out  lateral 
nets.    The  secondspring  the  trees  should  be  transplanted  from  the  ^ 
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Med-bed  and  set  oat  in  rows,  m  the  nursery.  If  the  8(h1  is  good, 
they  should  be  budded  during  the  second  and  third  years  of  their 
growth,  and  for  this  purpose  the  month  of  August  is  preferable. 

Sail  and  preparation  of  it  far  tranBpUmUng.  A  good  loam,  on  a 
dry  and  loose  subsoil,  is  the  best  for  the  cultivation  of  the  pei^.  MeTft- 
ted  spots  are  preferable,  and  in  this  climate  a  southern  exposure  is 
always  to  be  chosen.  Heavy,  rich  soils,  with  hard  pan  beneath,  are 
unfavorable  for  the  pear.  A  rich  soil  tends  to  force  the  wood  of  tiie 
tree  into  a  very  luxuriant  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  firuit,  and 
the  wood  made  on  such  soils  is  frequently  a  late  growth,  unripe  when 
attached  by  the  frost  in  Autumn,  and  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  firoien 
sap  blight ;  and  when  covering  a  clayey  subsoil,  usually  retains  an  un- 
due amount  of  moisture,-  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  root&  of  tiie 
tree.  Some  recommend,  on  such  lands,  to  dig  a  large  hole  into  die 
subsoil,  and  fill  it  with  properly  prepared  earth.  But  this  is  evidently 
injudicious,  for  a  complete  basin  is  by  that  means  created,  without 
any  outlet,  and  all  the  evils  of  constant  moisture  and  rich  soil  will 
Mow.  The  wood  of  the  tree  will  be  forced,  and  the  roots  decay  in 
consequence  of  such  treatment.  Pear  roots  need  moisture,  but  it  ib 
injurious  for  the  water  to  remain  and  stagnate  about  them.  The  sub- 
mnl  should  be  of  such  character  as  to  allow  it  to  drain  off  readily. 
For  this  reason  the  slope  of  a  hill  is  preferred  for  standard  trees. 
The  subsoil  which  is  best  for  the  pear  is  seldom  covered  with  a  loam 
strong  enough  even  for  the  pear,  consequently  the  land  diould  be 
properly  manured  and  cultivated  before  the  trees  are  planted.  The 
best  manures  for  this  purpose  are  muck,  meadow-mud,  or  mu8cl64>ed 
well  pulverized ;  other  manures  well  composted  will  answer  where 
the  above  mentioned  cannot  be  readily  obtained.  Where  the  soil  ts 
very  light  and  dry,  a  top  dressing  of  clay  is  very  beneficial.  The  ma- 
nure should  be  well  rotted  and  incorporated  into  the  soil  before  the 
pear  trees  are  planted. 

TraiMplantinffy  and  best  time  for  doing  it.  Having  selected  the 
spot  for  pear  trees,  and  prepared  the  soil  for  tiieir  reception,  the  next 
process  is  the  transplanting  of  the  trees.  This  is  usually  done  when 
tike  trees  are  from  two  to  three  years  on  the  bud.  Pears  grafted  on 
firee  stocks,  should  be  set  out  in  gardens  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
apart,  and  m  orchards,  fi*(Mn  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  to  allow  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  growth  of  the  branches  and  nourishment  for  tiie 
roots.    Pears  grafted  on  the  quince  stock  or  thorn,  may  be  set  out 
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iridnn  ei^  or  ten  feet  of  etch  other.  In  {dantbg  ike  tree,  a  hole 
flhoold  first  be  Skade  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  deep^  depending 
Bpon  Ihe  chancter  of  the  subsoil,  and  of  width  sufficient  to  embrace 
iU  the  roots  without  tommg  them  in.  The  roots  of  the  tree  to  be 
jdanted  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  all  defective  or  bruised 
ones  out  off  smoothly,  and  Ihe  tap  root,  if  long,  should  be  severed. 
The  tree  should  Ihen  be  carefully  inserted  in  the  hole,  and  good  fine 
loam  carefully  packed  in  around  the  roots,  care  bemg  taken  to  press  the^ 
earth  under  the  roots  so  as  to  leave  no  vacuum  The  roots  should  be 
spread  out  horiiontally,  and  great  care  taken  to  cover  with  very  fine 
earth  the  little  fibres  fr<»n  the  roots  which  are  essential  to  the  nour 
iflhment  of  the  tree.  The  tree  should  not  be  shaken  or  pressed  down 
after  the  dirt  is  filled  in  around  it,  as  the  eflbctis  to  injure  and  break 
off  the  fibres.  No  numure  should  be  put  into  the  hole  with  the  roots, 
as  in  dry  weather  it  heats  and  bums  the  roots  so  as  to  cause  the  tree  to 
bfi^t.  Care  also  should  be  taken  not  to  set  the  tree  too  deep,  as  it  is 
oftentimes  &tal.  The  depth  of  the  nursery  is  generally  sufficient. 
After  the  tree  is  set  out,  particularly  if  done  in  the  autumn,  the  earth 
AoQld  be  jnressed  down  around  it  genUy,  and  the  tree  surrounded, 
to  a  hmght  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  with  a  corneal  mound  of  earth. 
The  mound  serves  better  than  stakes  to  support  the  tree,  and  is  also 
a  protection  against  the  frost.  The  earth  should  remain  until  the  tree 
gats  firmly  rooted,  when  it  may  be  levelled  down.  It  is  always  iigu- 
nous  to  leave  the  earth  in  the  autumn  so  as  to  form  a  basin  aroimd 
ttetnmk  of  the  tree  for  the  water  to  collect  in  and  freeie.  Treee 
are  very  frequently  'vrinter  killed  by  being  so  left 

There  seems  to  be  a  di  verity  of  opinion  among  pear  growers,  as 
to  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  transplanting  pear  trees.  Some 
prefer  the  autumn,  while  many  prefer  the  spring.  Downing  prefers 
tbe  autumn  for  light  and  loose  sdls,  and  the  spring  for  heavier  land. 
Qs  view  is,  that  trees  set  out  in  the  fall  get  rooted  before  winter,  and 
are  some  weAa  more  forward  in  the  spring.  These  views  are  more 
soited  to  the  climate  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  than  of  Massa- 
obuaetts.  For  I  apprehend  the  experience  of  pear  growers  in 
tUs  region  will  show  that  the  tree  when  set  out  in  the  fidl  does  not 
pot  out  any  new  roots  before  the  winter  sets  in.  Manmng  in  his 
work  on  trees,  says,  ^^The  impression  that  fibres  will  form  in  the 
afatomn  frmn  newly  set  trees,  is  common,  but  I  have  never  witnessed 
it*'    C!otd  weather  sets  in  in  this  State  so  soon  after  the  leaves  fall 
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ilntt  there  is  no  time  for  (be  trees  to  get  started.  Anottier  objeefim 
to  £Bkll  planting  is  that  the  trees  not  taking  root  i^e  more  liable  to  get 
distorbed  in  their  places  bj  the  storms  and  high  winds  than  ¥rfaen  set 
out  in  the  Spring.  If  transplanted  in  aatomn  it  should  be  done  ss 
soon  as  the  trees  shed  their  leaves  freely. 

Treatment  after  trcmsplantinff.  A  pear  tree  needs  onltivatioQ  al- 
ter it  is  set  oat.  The  ground  should  be  kept  open  and  mdlow,  sad 
until  the  tree  has  been  set  out  six  to  eight  years  at  the  least,  tlM 
ground  should  not  be  laid  down  to  grass,  and  tiien  not  more  thanoM 
ortwo  years  at  a  time.  The  best  way  to  enrich  the  soS  akeoft 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  is  to  coyer  the  surfece  of  the  ground  around 
the  tnmk  with  manure  in  ihe  autumn,  which  will  serve  as  a  pro(e^ 
tion  against  Ae  frost  in  the  winter,  and  the  liquid  whi(^  leaches  from 
it  into  the  ground  will  affi>rd  proper  nourishment  for  the  roots,  andia 
the  spring  to  spade  the  manure  into  Ihe  ground.  This  should  be 
done  every  year.  It  is  better  to  do  it  reg^darly,  than  to  give  it  aa 
oooarional  heavy  manuring.  K  the  tree  should  be  too  kxuriaat,  it 
is  weU  to  lay  bare  the  roots  two  or  three  weeks  \ik  the  fiidl,  and  widk 
a  sharp  instrument  to  cut  off  the  tap  root  Ai]^dacked  lime  or 
ashes  applied  to  the  soil  promotes  the  growtii  of  frmt  spurs  and 
buds.  The  pear  tree  needs  but  very  little  pruning  exe^t  when  fte 
branches  become  diseased. 

IHieaees  of  Pear  Treee. — ^The  j^cipte  diseases  to  wbidi  pear 
trees  are  subject  are  imeet  hUght  and  the  fnKien  $ap  IMght.  Iho 
itiHct^blighb  shows  itself  in  June  and  July*  The  end  of  the  braoeh 
suddenly  turns  brown  and  m  a  few  days  Uaok  and  hard.  The  in. 
sect  wUch  causes  this  is  called  the  9€olytu$  pyri.  It  is  a  species  of 
beetle  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  deposita  ito 
eggs  in  July  and  August  in  or  near  the  bud.  The  ensuing  season 
the  insect  perforates  toward  the  centre  of  the  branch  and  causes  the 
bUght.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  cut  off  and  bum  the  branch  soisa 
inches  below  the  blighted  portion.  The  symptoms  of  ^frowehVf 
blight  are,  the  appearance  of  a  thick  clammy  sap  upon  inciooa^  the 
bark  of  the  tree  in  spring  or  autumn,  and  the  appearance  in  spang 
and  early  summer  of  shrivelled  and  black  portions  of  bark  on  the 
branches.  The  disease  is  caused  by  the  winter  setting  in  before  the 
wood  of  the  pear  tree  is  ripe.  The  vessels  being  fhll  are  froien  and 
thawed  with  the  change  of  the  temperature  and  the  vitality  of  the 
sap  is  lost  and  instead  of  performing  its  usual  fonctions  in  promotmg 
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tke  growth  of  the  tree,  becomes  transformed  into  a  slow  poison. 
When  the  sap  rises  in  the  spring  the  poisoned  sap  becomes  mixed 
with  it  and  is  carried  to  the  various  branches  of  the  tree  and  causes 
Ihe  eflects  described.  The  remedy  for  it  is  to  cut  off  the  affected 
branches  as  soon  as  the  blight  appears.  Downing  recommends 
whitewadiing  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree  in  the  fall  as  a  pre. 
yentiTe  against  this  disease.  Whitewash  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun- 
and  prevents  the  rapid  thawing  of  the  bark  which  causes  the  blight. 
There  is  however  but  little  to  be  apprehended  with  us  from  the  fro- 
len  sap  blight  except  to  trees  planted  in  rich  and  damp  soils  and  it 
18  only  to  trees  planted  in  such  positions  that  the  preventive  will  be 
Qsefbl.  In  light  soils  the  wood  ripens  sufficiently  early  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  the  frost.  In  addition  to  the  diseases  named,  the  leaves 
of  the  pear  tree  are  subject  in  July  and  August  to  attacks  of  th  e 
dug  worm.  These  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  applying  a  mixture  of 
whale  oil  soap  and  water  to  the  leaves,  or  by  throwing  wood  ashes  on 
tiiem  in  damp  weather.  Ives  in  his  excellent  work  on  fruit  trees 
makes  mention  of  an  insect  which  he  calls  coccus,  which  attaches  it- 
self to,  and  sometimes  covers  the  bark,  for  which  he  recommends  a 
strong  solution  of  whale  oil  soap  and  water,  applied  with  a  stiff 
farush. 

fathering  the  Fruit. — Summer  and  Fall  pears  should  witii  very 
kw  exceptbns  be  gathered  before  tiiey  are  fully  ripe,  and  allowed  to 
mafave  in  the  house.  Some  extensive  growers  have  apartments  fit- 
ted iq>  with  shelves  expressly  for  tiiis  purpose.  Most  superior  varie- 
ties if  permitted  to  ripen  on  the  trees,  become  dry  and  mcdpid. 
Another  advantage  of  gathering  them  before  maturity  is  that  they 
rq)en  gradually  and  are  a  longer  time  in  eating.  The  fruit  and 
trees  are  also  prevented  from  injury  from  storms  and  high  winds  by 
diis  method.  Tenter  pears  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree 
88  long  as  pos^ble  mthout  danger  of  injury  from  the  frost,  and  when 
ga&ered  should  be  carefully  packed  and  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

Varieties  of  the  Pear.  Ilie  varieties  of  the  pear  are  almost  end- 
less. New  kinds  are  obtained  by  crossing,  and  in  the  garden  of  the 
Hortieultural  society  at  London,  more  than  seven  hundred  kinds 
have  been  proved.  Most  of  these  ori^nated  in  Bel^um,  altiiough 
some  of  the  finest,  such  as  the  Seckle,  the  Dix,  BuSum's,  Dearborn's 
seedling  and  Andrew's  pears,  originated  in  this  country.  Many  of 
the  Bel^an  pears  which  have  been  cultivated  with  great  success  in  that 
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country,  have  not  been  fully  tested  mHi  us.  The  8<nl  and  cGmate 
have  considerable  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  pear.  Varieties 
which  in  one  soil  and  climate  are  superior,  in  another  are  secondary. 
And  of  the  pears  which  have  been  fully  tested,  it  is  imposdble  to 
select  a  limited  number  which  may  be  recommended  as  decidedly  su- 
perior, as  the  tastes  of  different  indiriduals  differ  very  much  in  regard 
to  this  fruit.  In  conversation  with  a  nursery-man  in  Salem  some 
weeks  since,  upon  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  different  varie- 
ties, he  stated  that  of  the  many  varieties  in  his  nursery,  he  consid- 
ered the  Bartlett  the  most  inferior.  Many  others  entertsdn  the  same 
opinion  of  this  most  popular  and  excellent  fruit.  This  difference  of 
opinion  is  shown  in  the  replies  made  by  different  nurserymen  to  the 
enquiries  which  have  been  made  at  different  times  through  the  Horti- 
cultural papers  as  to  the  best  varieties  for  a  small  garden.  There 
are  very  few  who'agree  upon  a  selection.  The  best  way  for  a  per- 
son to  decide  upon  a  selection  is  to  try  for  himself  the  different  va- 
rieties and  select  according  to  his  taste. 

We  can  only  hope,  in  conclusion  that  the  farmers  and  gardeners 
of  Essex  connty  will  turn  their  attention  more  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  pear.  By  a  very  little  labor  any  one  who  has  a  small  spot  of 
ground  can  supply  himself  with  an  abundance  of  this  most  delicious 
fruit,  and  there  is  no  crop  that  can  be  raised  which  will  be  a  better 
or  surer  source  of  income  to  the  cultivator. 
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AN    ESSAY 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CRANBERRY, 

BY  DAVID  OHOATE. 

AWiough  Cranberries  have  grown  upon  the  wfld  vines  in  Barn- 
stable County  so  long,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  the  mem- 
wy  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  the  cultivation  of  this  deli- 
douB  fruit  opens  a  new  fidd  of  enterprise  to  the  Agriculturist.  The 
names,  it  is  true,  of  a  few  individuals  m  Dennis  and  Yarmouth, 
who  are  sidd  to  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject  some  twenty  years 
ago,  are  given  in  the  Agricultural  papers  ;  but  probably  the  number 
was  small  indeed.  The  early  volumes  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
even  when  conducted  by  the  far  reaching  Fessenden,  appear  to  be 
nlent  upon  the  subject.  The  word  Cranberry,  whether  relating  to 
the  cultivated  or  wild  kind,  does  not  occur  in  Varlo's  Husbandry, 
pablished  in  1785,  nor  in  Deane's  New  England  Farmer,  in  1796  ; 
neither  is  it  to  be  found  in  Nicholson's  Farmer's  Assistant,  a  valuable 
work  published  as  late  as  1820.  Other  acids  were  substituted  for 
tiie  table,  and  cranberries  have  not  unfrequently  been  a  drug  in  the 
market  at  a  dollar  or  even  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  Indeed,  of  so  little 
consequence  is  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  considered  ever  since,  that 
town  Assessors,  in  reporting  full  statements  of  fruits  and  other  escu- 
lent  Tcgetables,  agreeably  to  an  order  of  the  Le^latiire,  thoo^ 
they  can  sometimes  find  room  for  even  the  diminutive  and  shorfe 
*Srtiortleberry,"  and  are  known  actually  to  have  returned  *Hen 
pounds  of  hope,"  as  indication  of  the  industry  of  the  town,  find  no 
loom  for  Cranberries  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  frt)m  the  returns  that 
BOfe  than  125  bushels  have  been  grown  in  the  entire  Common- 
wealth. And  this  withholding  of  information  on  the  part  of  those 
^  are  able  to  f umiah  it,  presents  not  a  greater  obstacle  in  furmsh- 
mg  out  a  chapter  on  the  subject,  than  the  singular  conflict  of  ojnn- 
Mos  among  those  who  do  speak  and  write.  Let  any  one  dt  down  to 
the  purpose  of  preparing  himself  to  cultivate  cranberries,  especially 
iqKtt  high  hinA,  duiping  his  plans  according  to  the  newspaper  arti- 
cles upon  the  subject,  as  they  have  appeared  for  a  few  years  past, 
•nd  he  will  probably  find  the  whole  subject  appearing  much  as  Dr, 
Johnson  found  the  English  language,  when  he  took  his  first  survey 
of  it,  ^'copious  without  order,  and  energetic  without  rules."    Choice 
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is  to  be  made  out  of  ^^boondless  yariety/'  and  errors  are  to  be  detect- 
ed without  any  settled  test.  If  any  action  of  our  Counly  Society  shall 
prove  effectual  in  elicitmg  information,  podtiye,  definite,  reliable  in- 
formation in  relation  to  it,  it  ^I  render  an  essential  service* 

That  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  our  farmers,  who  have  low  x 
meadow  land  capable  of  being  flowed  occasionally  with  water,  to  cul- 
tivate cranberries  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt ;  because  in  such  dona- 
tions, even  under  an  adndnistration  of  ^^slovenly  neglect,''  they 
often  yield  in  abundance.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  demand  at 
present,  is  not  urgent.  It  may  be  that  they  are  sometimes  hawked 
about  tiie  country  at  one  dollar  a  bushel.  And  what  if  it  sometimes 
IB  so  ?  An  increase  of  the  mpply  mil  increoie  the  dematuij  even  at 
an  augmentation  of  the  price.  Hitherto,  apples  have  filled  a  large 
diare  of  the  department  which  rightfully  belongs  to  the  cranberry, 
because  in  the  country,  every  family  has,  or  may  easily  have  an 
orchard  or  at  least  a  tree ;  while  few,  even  now,  for  a  moment  en- 
tertain the  idea  that  the  delicious  firuit  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
can  be  grown  upon  any  land  fit  for  an  orchard,  m  far  less  time  than 
an  apple  tree  possibly  can,  with  the  great  advantage  of  being  sub- 
ject to  no  borer,  canker  worm  or  catterpillar.  For  these  reasons  it 
is,  tiiat  cranberries  are  not  usually  found  upon  the  list  of  family  ar- 
ticles which  rmut  hehad:  and  accordingly  they  may  have  ofikenbeen 
offered,  without  finding  sale. 

Jb  ^  Oranberty  eapable  ofhemg  tranrftrredfromhWfWethmdy 
to  that  which  is  high  and  dry  f 

Andwauldit  be  a  profitable  crop  upon  high  land? 

These  are  questions  which  it  is  proposed  to  consider  at  some  lengtL 
And  as  regards  the  first  inquiry,  before  noticing  ezperim^ts  re- 
eentiy  made,  and  which  may  succeed  or  may  finally  faU,  it  may  be 
well  to  ascertain  what  opinions  have  been  entertained  among  the  learn- 
ed on  subjects  analagous  to  this.  Have  any  themriee  ever  bera  ad- 
vanced among  scientific  men,  irrespective  of  this  question,  which 
would  make  it  probable  that  any  vegetable  could  be  subjected  to  a 
transition  so  violent  as  that  fixnn  wet  to  dry,  and  not  gdIj  survive 
it,  but  triumph  over  it  ?  This  is  material,  because  many  minds, 
believing  it  subversive  of  nature's  laws,  calmly  conclude  that  the 
£qw  cases  of  supposed  success  are  iaccidental,  out  of  course,  aad 
iq[>ontiie  regular  recurrence  of  which  no  one  could  calculate  with  the 
'abghtest  safety. 
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[Here  the  mairasoript  contains  qaotaiions  at  ocmsiiieraMe  lenglli 
fimn  yarions  anthoritieSy  to  proTe,  which  they  do  socceesfiilly,  that 
many  trees  and  other  {dants  which  naturally  g^w  only  in  wet  and 
peaty  s(»]s,  have  been  saccessfiilly  cultivated  onhi^  and  even  dry 
grounds^  and  both  the  qualiiy  and  prodnctivenees  thereby  improved^ 
and  ike  inference  le^timately  drawn  therefrom  is,  that  ttiere  is 
noifamg  imposfflble— nay  nothing  improbable  in  the  saj^posed  fiMrt, 
prenoos  to  any  experiments,  that  the  cranberry  may  be  removed  to 
iqdand  soils  wad  there  grow  Inznriantly,  bearing  more  abmidantly 
fruit  of  more  excellent  quality. 

These  quotations  are  from  Turner's  Letters  <m  Sacred  EBstwy, 
pages  91,  95  and  157 ;  J.  Smith's  Introductiim  to  Botany,  paga 
96th ;  Dr.  Walker ;  the  Londmi  Encyclop»dia,  article  on  Garden- 
ing; Dr.  Underiiill,  Patent  Office  Reports,  1845,  page  481 ;  whiA 
<m  account  of  their  length,  and  the  unusual  quantity  of  matter  foa 
die  pamphlet,  are  by  the  consent  of  the  author  omitted.] 

The  Albany  Cultivator,  vol.  9,  page  98,  informs  us,  on  the  an* 
ftcrity  of  Loudon,  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  obtained  the  cra» 
beny  from  America,  raised  on  a  square  of  eighteen  feet,  three  ani 
a  half  bushels,  equal  to  460  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  the  Boston 
OnUivator  informs  us,  that  it  was  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Joseph  that 
fte  berries  grew.  Nothing  is  said  of  tiie  use  of  water.  The  in£M>- 
cnce  is  as  &ir  tiiat  it  was  not  used  as  that  it  was. 

Ifr.  Cole,  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  April  5,  1845,  remaria  as 
bDowB :  <<  We  have  sedi  cranberries  flourish  well  on  land  that  was 
soffici^fly  dry  to  produce  good  potatoes ;  tiie  soil  a  black  learn.'* 

Intiie  Cultivator  of  Sept.  18, 1845,  Mr.  Cole  observes:  <<As 
we  have  had  so  many  inquiries  on  the  cultivatum  of  the  cranberry, 
and  as  they  usually  grow  in  wet  ground,  we  lately  noticed  particik 
lariy  a  spofc  that  was  remarkable  for  an  abundance  of  excellent  fruit, 
bj  the  ade  of  a  jAeee  of  water,  which  was  on  good  tillage  land; 
On  examining  the  soil,  we  found  that  it  was  a  dark  sandy  loatii,  and 
we  are  infinrmed  that  beneatii  a  few  inches  of  the  dark  loam,  was  a 
white  sand." 

The  Patent  Office  BAfoirly  for  1845,  pp.  480  and  481,  contains  a 
fiseoBBion  in  the  New  Yprk  Fanner's  Club,  during  which  Oen. 
Chandler  presented  cranberry  plants  ^^witii  their  great  crop  of  fruit, 
kc.,''  raised  by  Mr.  Sullivan  Bates,  of  BdHn^iam,  Mass.  He 
iWed  ttiat  ^^it  was  produced  by  his  new  method,  tranipUnUmg 
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fnm  Um  grmtmk  to  Mffk.  ^Hia  suecess^^  said  Gen.  0.,  ^was 
complete ;  he  geAhm^ed  from  9ne  <Mre  about  four  hmndred  bmAd$  ^ 
€NnJb€nrm  in  one  seaton.^^  The  Chairman  spoke  of  an  expenrnenii 
of  \m  own.  He  said  he  ^^took  from  swamps  on  Gen.  Johnson's 
j^aee,  some  oranberrj  plants,  and  planted  tiiem  on  gro«nd  eigktjf 
or  a  hundred  feet  above  the  ewmnp ;  thoy  ihnoedy  and  the  frmi 
•MS  90  doee  together^  that  one  eouid  hardly  ptU  Ae  finger  tn,  mtik 
out  touching  the  cranberriee.**  He  afterwards  remaiked  that  the 
soil  was  loamj  and  that  he  ^^watered  them  well."  It  does  not  a^ 
pear  whether  he  tried  any  without  watering,  but  boasts  of  **not 
huSa^g  ten  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fi%  plants."  It  wiU  be  in- 
teresting to  know  ihe  fact,  that  m  the  eiperiment  made  by  Oapt. 
Low,  of  Essex,  althongh  he  set  out  near  thirteen  fanndred  plants^ 
^en  soils,)  yet  without  any  artificial  watering,  be  lost  not  one. 
'  Thus  much  for  the  published  accounts  that  have  come  to  hand* 
An  intelligent  gentleman  from  South  Hadley,  Mr.  Ripley,  statee 
oarally,  that  for  ten  years  (the  time  of  Ins  residence  in  l&at  town)  he 
has  been  fluniliar  with  a  spot  of  cranberries,  growing  iqKm  &  dry, 
hungry  knoll  of  sandy  loam,  bearing  plentifully  every  other  year, 
and  some  every  year.  He  remarked  that  when  the  scnl  had  been  a 
Ht3e  broken,  the  runners  were  more  vigorous  and  in  better  bearing 
tiian  when  the  sward  was  firm.  Mr.  R.  i^  states  ttiat  Mr.  Robort 
Brainard,  of  the  same  town,  transplanted  cranberry  sods  from  tk» 
tteadow  into  his  tillage  land  in  June  last,  (1847>  and  they  have  al- 
ready produced  the  full  grown  cranberry.  He  is  so  gratified  and 
surprised  at  this  result,  that  he  intends  to  enlarge  his  lot  without  de^ 
lay.  As  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  s(h1,  Mr.  Ripley  states  that 
Indian  com  was  growing  in  the  same  field,  and  potatoes  £rsctly 
along  mde." 

Abel  Bumham,  of  Bssex,  exhibited  at  the  oaMle  show  in  Lyn% 
in  September  last,  a  handsome  specimen  of  cranberries,  raised  up- 
on mxty-four  rods  of  hi^  land,— land  which  is  well  known  to  haive 
been  formeriy  cultivated  with  Indian  com.  As  evidwiceof  the  har 
dy  and  almost  indestractible  nature  of  this  plant,  it  is  said  by  per 
sons  upon  whom  the  utmost  reliimce  may  be  placed,  tiiat  in  one  oaae 
at  least,  tiie  cranberry  vine  appears  to  grow  in  a  bed  ai  the  pares! 
gravel. 

The  hstcase  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  speak,  though  o^rs  are 
by  no  means  wanting,  is  that  of  ^e  experiment  oi  C^^  Winthr^ 
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Low,  of  'Emezy  a  report  of  which,  teGmip9mti  by  fak  stilemeii*, 
win  befoood  iaanodier  pttt  of  tbo  TransftctioM  for  tiw  year.  The 
aods  were  taken  dripping  fmm  the  meadow  in  the  month  of  May,  of 
ihe  ^eeent  year,  aad  witfiin  a  day  or  two  were  set  in  a  soil  of  enndy 
loam,  a  part  of  yeBow  appeamnce,  and  a  smaller  pari  being  dark. 
Caipi,  L.  QBod  no  water  at  all  about  the  {danti,  and  ilioagh  die  quan- 
tify of  rain  in  May  was  small,  (two  and  eeren-eighths  mebes  only,) 
yet  every  vine  lired,  and  as  appears  firom  the  report  Mid  statement^ 
nsarly  eyery  hill  produced  berries.  13ie  amount  of  rain  during  the 
ax  months  bepnning  with  May,  has  indeed  been  greater  than  usual, 
ris:  twenty-five  anul  three^ij^ths  inches;  in  1846,  for  the  same 
BMBtiia  it  being  but  fifteen  and  seven-^ghths  inches;  in  1845,  twen- 
^piwo  and  seven^ij^ktfas;  in  1844,  twenty-(»ie  and  three  quarters; 
and  in  1848,  nineteen  and  three-quarters  inches.  But  the  soil  is  not 
r^entrre  of  moistiare,  and  the  two  or  three  extra  inches  of  run  (he 
pceaent  year  could  have  made  but  httle  diiE»rence  on  that  aecouni. 
Tke  ground  always  appears  dry  in  a  few  hours  after  a  shower,  afrel 
aocomited  for  partly  by  the  porottty  of  the  S(m1,  and  partly  by  the 
sorfiMse  itself,  which  is  descen^ug,  at  the  rate  of  six  and  one  haff 
feet  in  ei^t  rods*  Water  could  not  long  stand  upon  any  partof 
ttat  land,  and  the  whole  experiment  is  a  grand  trinoq^h  over  suppo»> 
ed  impoenbilities*  It  is  true  the  vines  have  not  yet  had  a  trial  of 
even  a  angle  year.  But  if  the  difficult  stage  of  taking  root  is  pas- 
sed;  if  die  pbmt*  has  sou^t  and  found  its  proper  aliment,  i£  in 
short  it  has  in  its  new  and  strange  ntuation  already  taken  root  down 
ward  and  borne  firmt  upward,  what  other  greater  dfflculty  can  there 
be?    Itis  befieved  there  is  none. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgottai  that  the  foregoing  fiMsts  are  in  angrier 

contrast  with  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  and  published  upon  the 

•object  ef  oranbenycultare.    The  Yarmouth  Bej^ster  seems  to  lead 

^  and  coming  from  Barnstable  county,  where  the  Halls,  the  Hal- 

hts  and  the  Thatehers  have  so  long  been  sowing  and  reaping,  its  an- 

fliority  seems  to  be  unquestioned.    What  mode  does  the  ^^Be^ster" 

leoommend?    As  quoted  in  the  Pat.  Off.  Bep.  before  xeforred  to, 

Hm  anthority  says,  ^^the  cianbeny  will  live  and  grow  m  oompara- 

tirciy  dry  scnb,  but  wiUnat  bear  fruit  ukles$  its  roots  are  immersei 

m  water  all  the  yearJ^    Again,  ^^tihere  miist  be  on  abundant  wpply 

^  water  aUtheyear'^^  again,  ^%e  ground  must  be  saturated  with 

water;"  and  again,  '^  a  selection  of  a  situation  fiur  his  cranbeny 
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yard)  ttie  enltiTator  omrt  obenra  fint,  wbaiher  the  aoil  is  of  a  loose, 
pofous  ohftracier,  eady  permeaUe  to  water;  and  seocnid  wbettier 
there  will  be  an  abwdaat  sapply  of  water  in  the  driest  season."  If 
this  is  the  trae  mode  ci  oranberry  culture,  then  {ffobably  it  has  seen 
its  glory.  Bat  what  have  been  the  results  under  the  water  eyftem, 
and^wlttt  upon  the  opposite  one  ? 

.  The  New  En^and  Fanner  f<Hr  1882,  page  848  informs  us  that 
Mr.  Hall  of  Barnstable  who  '^has  been  engaged  for  twenfy  years  in 
the  culttyation  of  the  cranberry,  had  averaged  seventy  bushels  per 
acre  for  ten  years,  and  some  seasons  had  had  one  hundred  bushds." 
There  the  roots  were  undoubtedly  kept  "saturated  with  water,"  1»- 
cause  to  ^ve  ^^an  abundant  supply  of  water"  is  the  universal  prac- 
tice in  that  county ;  and  yet  the  maidmium  quantity  is  "one  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre;"  while  8ir  Joseph  Banks,  in  his  garden,  of 
course  without  extra  water,  produced  460  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and 
the  chairman  of  the  New  York  Farmer's^dub  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
after  his  ezperim^t  upon  land  "eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  swamp,"  that  five  hundred  dollars  might  be  obtained  for  a  fidl 
crop  of  an  acre ;"  Mr.  Bates  of  Bellm^iam  having  gathered  ^%ur 
hnndred  bushels  fixmi  an  acre  in  a  season,  the  plants  had  been  trans- 
planted from  low  grounds  to  high."  * 

So  for  then  as  the  experiments  have  proceeded  it  is  a  most  grati- 
fying foot  that  the  cheapest  mode  of  cultivation  proves  to  be  the  most 
productive.  If  the  Barnstable  tiieory  is  wrong  ther^re,  it  is  hi|^ 
time  the  public  nund  were  disabused.  That  this  fruit  will  bear  so 
great,  so  violent  a  change  of  situations  without  damage,  nay  with  ab- 
solute improvement,  is  remarkable,  is  astonishing  truly ;  but  if  it  be 
tnsie  that  it  will,  then  surely  we  ought  to  know  it  and  have  tiie  bene- 
fit of  it. 

Xhere  is  one  other  item  in  the  BamstaUe  mode  ai  culture  which 
requires  attention.  It  is  the  use  of  sand.  The  Yarmouth  Be^ 
ter  is  as  full  and  positive  in  rdatbn  to  this  as  it  was  respecting  wa- 

*  Jamet  N.  LoTell  givei  the  Barnstable  Coaotj  Agricaltnral  Sociaty  a  lUte- 
neiit  of  hia  inoda  ofcoltiTBting  cranberriea.  He  saya,  that  m  1844  be  aet  oot  eraa- 
berriea  on  what  had  been  a  cedar  awamp.  covered  over  with  beach  aand.  They  htf 
done  well,  and  the  average  yield  the  paat  aeaaon,  waa  a  baahel  and  a  half  to  the 
aquare  rod,  or  240  to  the  acre.  He  kept  the  land  flooded  with  water  till  the  15th  of 
April,  each  year.  He  apeaka  of  a  worm  that  haa  lOiDetimea  atucked  the  vinea,  and 
to  deatroy  which,  be  recoroineiida  lowing  on  them  lalt  or  adiea  aboat  the  middle  cC 
J«]>,  while  w«t  with  dew,  at  the  rate  of  a  boahel  to  40  rode. 
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ter,  and  inrists  that  th we  rnuflt  be^^from  four  to  siz  inohes  of  sa&d,''— * 
^ooTer  the  siurfaoe  wiili  beaoh  sand" — ^^*if  not,  with  say  sand  tkat 
does  not  contain  loam,  or  surface  soiL"  It  is  possible  that  the  yines 
grow  in  sjnte  of  it,  rather  than  in  consequence  of  it.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  says  nothing  of  it;  the  New  York  club  never  heard  of  it^ 
jodffng  from  the  reported  cases.  Mr.  Cde  was  once  told  that  in  a 
certain  case  there  was  some,  but  that  it  was  under  the  loam  or  sur- 
&ce  soil,  a  thing  to  be  excluded  at  Barnstable  altogether.  There 
was  none  near  the  vines  at  South  Hadley,  as  Mr.  Bipley  declared, 
that  town  bemg  some  sixty  miles  from  the  sea.  Oapt  Lowin  his  lot 
wed  sand  ona  part  of  it,  having  been  led  to  it,  by  the  public  prints, 
but  there  is  no  perceptible  diflbrence  in  the  appearance  of  the  vines 
where  it  was  used  and  where  not.  The  inference  is  therefore  irre- 
aslible,  that  sand  is  not  indispensable  certably,  and  probably  not 
necessary  at  alL 

But  it  IS  time  to  consider  the  second  inquiry,  viz:  whether  it 
would  be  profitable  to  cultivate  cranberries  upon  high  land,  and  it 
cannot  take  much  time  to  answer  it.  If  the  minimium  quantity 
irith  Mr.  Hall  was  seventy  bushels  per  acre,  and  Mr.  Bates  has  eas- 
3y  procured  four  hundred  bushels,  and  if  according  to  Mr.  ColeSy 
two  hundred  bushels  is  a  medium  crop,  what  other  vegetable  at  even 
one  dollar  a  bushel  be^n9  to  compare  with  it  for  profit  ?  For  it 
ttiHt  be  recollected  that  no  manure  is  necessary  firom  be^mng  to 
end,  and  afler  the  vines  once  cover  the  ground  (and  this  i^ipears  tt 
bo  in  from  three  to  five  years,)  no  farther  labor  is  necessary  other 
than  that  of  gathering  the  berries,  and  that  at  an  expense  of  about 
twenfy  cents  per  bushel.  AU  cultivators  however  lay  it  down  as 
important  that  the  cattle  should  be  kept  off,  and  not  allowed  to  tram- 
ple upon  them.  Here  there  will  necessarily  be  a  loss  of  M  feed, 
necessary  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  making  up  the  bill  of  profit 
endless. 

It  may  be  properiy  stated  too  on  the  authority  oi  Mr.  Worth,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  club,  that  **ihe  cranberry  of  Russia  is  lar- 
ger than  that  of  England,  but  both  of  them  are  scarcely  half  the 
oze  of  those  raised  by  Mr.  Bates,  procured  by  transplanting  from 
low  grounds  to  high,  and  of  much  inferior  flavor."  If  Mr.  Worth  is 
accurate  m  this  statement,  and  there  is  no  known  reason  for  doubting 
it,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose  that  even  foreign  markets  may 
epen   for  the    American  Cranberry.    Might  it  not  have  been  a 
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belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  American  to  that  of  ttie  Eng^it^ 
that  led  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  procure  the  former  for  Ids  garden 
culture? 

But  without  anticipating  any  conjectured  market  abroad,  there  ia 
BO  reason  to  believe  that  the  home  demand  can  be  at  present  fully 
met.  Let  the  public  but  once  know  that  a  supply  of  this  deUcious 
berry  can  be  always  and  earaly  had,  aye  and  be  as  eaoly  cultivated 
as  the  apple  itself,  if  not  more  so,  and  the  demand  would  soon  outrun 
iStte  supply.  Most  families  are  compelled  to  rely  for  half  the  year  up- 
on apples  for  sauce  and  pies,  and  the  pickled  cucumber,  indigestible 
and  dangerous  as  it  is,  and  often  thrown  away  as  it  always  ou^t  to 
be,  is  retamed  upon  the  farmers'  table,  merely  because  it  is  tbe  only 
thing  of  tiie  kind  known  that  can  be  kept  through  the  year ;  while 
the  voluptuary  adds  "Spanish  Olives,"  "Walnut  Ketchup"  and  what 
not,  more  indigestible  and  dangerous  still.  What  an  opportunity  to 
bring  forward  and  substantiate  the  pure  acid  of  tiie  cranbeny!  For 
culinary  purposes  it  must  be  cheaper.  Apples  are  held  to  be  unfit 
for  pie  or  sauce  till  ever^  element  of  the  natural  flavor  almost  is  de- 
stroyed or  neutralized  by  the  rose  water  and  the  spice.  But  give  to 
cranberries  the  quai%twm  fvfficit  of  one  single  thtng^  "sweet  cane,'^ 
and  they  never  tire.  The  amount  of  acid  in  a  single  bushel  is  not 
to  be  overlooked,  and  the  augmented  amount  especially,  when  diluted 
for  the  taste.  When  these  and  other  familiar  facts  are  concddered, 
the  value  and  advantage  of  the  fruit  in  question  begins  to  be  felt  and 
known. 

Let  as  many  then  as  will,  go  fortii,  "weeping,"  if  they  must,  but 
go  forth  bearing  seed,  and  I  can  but  think  that  in  due  season  they 
will  return  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them.  The  number  of  those 
who  will  continue  to  doubt  whether  the  vines  will  "outlive  the  first 
year  or  two,"  or  who  will  wait  to  know  whether  they  will  survive  the 
winter  without  having  "their  roots  saturated  in  water,"  will  always 
he  so  large,  that  the  enterprising  will  find  an  open  field  and  fiur  play. 

Our  country  consumes  eighteen  thousand  dollars  worth  of  foreign 
fruit  a  year;  and  of  the  single  spice  called  pepper,  we  use  a  good 
three  million  dollars  worth  a  year.  With  such  facts  as  these  before 
us,  can  any  one  for  a  moment  fear  an  over-supply  of  the  finut,  the 
cultivation  of  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  this  essay  to  recommend. 
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AN  ESSAY 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION   OF  THE  APPLE, 

BT  JOHN  M.  IVBS. 

1847. 

Hie  ap{>Ie  is  midoiibtedly  the  most  vahiaUe  frmt  of  temperate- 
cfooatoB,  ftod  in  no  pari  of  the  world  does  it  succeed  better  than  ia 
(wr  own  New  England.  There  are  not  to  be  fotmd  finer  varieties 
fliaa  have  been  produced  in  Massadrasetts.  Sach  are  tiie  ^^Bald- 
wiA,^  "Hnbbardston  Nonsuch,"  "Bfinisier,"  "Porter,"  "Lysoom," 
""WmiaiDs'  Favorite,"  ''Bozbnry  Basset,"  ''Ben  of  Beading;'  and 
Ae  "Mother." 

This  fmit  is  unquestionably  ihe  most  profitable,  a»  well  aa  easiesi 
of  eultme  for  the  fiturmer.  The  earliness  of  some  Tarieties,  and  th* 
kog  keepmg  properties  of  others,  render  the  apple^  one  of  the 
ehoicest  gjfts  of  nature.  One  of  the  first  and  most  successful  cul* 
firatoTS  of  this  firuitin  our  country,  was  'Williank  Coze,  of  Burling^ 
ton,  in  New  Jersey,  iHM>had  m  Ub  orchard  some  thirty  years  since 
ipward  of  one  hundred  sorts ;  many  of  these  trees  are  now  in  a 
ttnfty  state,  particularly  those  that  were  engrafted  upon  9uck0r$^ 
We  have  fiMrs<»ne  time  been  convinced  that  $uek$ra  make  good 
$h€k$;  and  the  above  in  relatiooi  to  Coze's  Orchards  of  the  Ajqde^ 
(as  we  were  informed  during,  a  recent  visit  to  Burlington^)  seems  to 
eerroboorate  ihis.  The  roots  of  suiters  are  more  inclined  to  take  i| 
hooontal  cErection  tfaaa  seedlings,  which  aoe  apt  to*  extend  downr 
wvds  into  a  cold  suVsoil.  Leibig's,  the  great  A^eidtural  cbem^ 
lit,  leading  principle  is,,  that  the  carbon  of  plants  is  diiefly  derived 
fiom  the  atmosphere ;  whish  su^est&the  importance  of  adndtdng 
tir  to  the  roots  of  plants^  l^  inviting  them  to  the  surface.  Thesup- 
ply  of  suckers,  however,  is  sa  limited,^  a»at  least  <me  half  of  Ihose 
taken  from  around  trees,  hanre  not  sufficient  roots,,  and  many  of 
fliem  crooked  stems,,  we  must  propagate  from  seed  ;^  usua%  obtained 
fifom  the  pomace  of  the  cider  milL 

Sawing  seed.  The  seed  must  be  sown  in  autumn,  in  drills  in  weU 
pulverized  soil;  keeping  the  surface  looseand  &ee  from  weeds.  In 
the  spring  of  the  second  season,  as  early  as  the  weather  will  admits 
we  select  the  largest  of  one  yearns  growth,  take  them  up^  shorten 
ttwir  tap-roots,  and  then  plant  them  out  in  nursery  rows,  one  foot 
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apart,  and  three  feet  between  tiie  rows.  The  following  aatimm,  m 
generally  bud  all  these  wHfain  three  inches  of  the  ground.  This  is 
usually  done  in  September,  and  generally  succeeds  best  when  pe^ 
formed  in  cloudy  weather,  or  in  the  morning  or  evening;  for  the 
great  power  of  the  mid-day  sun  is  apt  to  dry  and  shrink^  cuttings 
and  buds. 

Budding.  In  selecting  buds  they  should  be  taken  from  well  ripen- 
ed shoots,  and  not  &(mi  immature  ones  that  frequenUy  start  firom, 
and  nearthe  centre  of  tibe  tree.  Gut  off  the  unripe  buds  upon  the 
extreme  end  of  the  shoot,  leaving  only  those  that  are  smooth  and 
weU  developed ;  and  also  the  leaves,  leaving  about  one  hatf  of  At 
leaf  Btem^  for  the  convenience  of  inserting  the  buds.  Then  take 
strands  of  bass,  or  Russia  matting,  soaked  in  water  to  render  it  [£&• 
ble ;  make  an  upright  incirion  with  a  sharp  knife  in  the  bark,  of  one 
and  a  half  inches  long,  and  at  the  top  of  this,  a  cross  cut  which 
will  form  a  T;  takeoff  a  bud  from  your  scion  with  a  portion  of 
the  wood  attached,  raise  the  bark  upon  your  tree  with  a  smootii  piece 
of  bone,  ivory  or  hard  wood,  inserting  the  bud,  and  then  tie  the  strip 
of  matting  firmly  across  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bud.  In  about 
tiuree  weeks  after  these  are  budded  you  will  see  whether  they  are  ta- 
ken by  th^  plumpiess.  If  they  are  shrivelled,  you  can  then  ordi- 
narily re-bud,  as  the  bark  in  young  and  thrifty  seedlings  wiM  usoallj 
peel  through  the  month  of  September  and  often  into  October.  If 
the  buds  are  well  united  and  the  tree  has  swelled  or  the  ligatoN 
seems  to  be  cutting  the  stock,  it  must  be  removed.  When  the  bud- 
ding has  been  performed  late,  we  occadonally  let  the  bandage  remab 
until  the  following  spring. 

OutUng  the  Stock.  In  the  ensuing  spring  as  soon  a?  die  buds  eomr 
mence  swelling,  we  head  down  the  stock  with  a  sloping  cut  withb  two 
inches  of  the  bud ;  if  the  tree  makes  a  strong  growth  during  liw 
early  part  of  the  season  we  then  oh  the  last  of  July  mr  first  of  Au- 
gust cutoff  the  renudning  wood  ck)8e  to  the  budded  shoot.  We  is 
common  with  neariy  all  cultivators  bud  all  nursery  trees  in  piefiu" 
ence,  considering  it  better  in  every  req>ect,  produchig  a  much  stroBr 
ger  growtii. 

In  budding,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  raismg  the  bark  for  the 
insertion  of  the  bud,  that  the  eambrium  be  not  injured,  this  eambri- 
tim  is  a  secretion  between  the  wood  and  bark. 

Side  ehoote  nottobe  removed.    With  young  trees  it  has  been  ifo 
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prsetiee  of  dome,  to  trim  of  the  laterals  or  ride  shoote,  wldehcatieeB 
die  trees  to  make  a  slender  and  weepSng  top;  these  shoots  riiould 
ttot  be  taken  off  while  the  tt^ees  are  jromig  and  thrifty;  <iie  tnink  will 
not  grow  00  hat  in  circomfbrenoe  by  divesting  them  of  their  leaves 
or  side  branohes. 

Prepatatwn  qf  Land.  In  the  pr6t)aration  of  land  for  rairing 
Seedling  frmt  trees,  we  have  fomid  that  by  following  nature  in  her 
mode  of  enriching  soil  by  the  nse  of  vegetable  substances,  sach  as 
muck,  peat-earth,  leaf-motild  and  ashes,  to  be  the  best  dressing  for 
flie  growth  of  fruit  trees.  These  we  should  recommend  to  be  com> 
posted  with  barn-yard  manttre ;  hog  manure  wtXen  well  decomposed, 
we  con^der  as  deleterious  to  fruit  trees ;  air-slacked  lime  on  the  gen- 
erality of  our  soils  is  beneficial,  particularly  for  the  pear  tree.  Old 
pasture  land  is  better  for  fruit  trees,  than  that  which  has  been  bug 
under  the  plou^,  merely  because  it  is  less  exhausted,  and  consequent- 
ly contains  more  of  that  decomposed  vegetable  matter  which  is  so 
peculiar^  fitted  to  be  the  food  of  trees. 

Planting  out.  Apple  trees  from  the  nursery  are  planted  out  at 
two  and  three  years  from  &e  bud.  In  setting  these  whether  seedling 
or  sucker  stock,  they  should  not  be  placed  deeper  in  the  ground  than 
they  originally  stood  in  the  nursery;  or  if  the  soil  is  a  deep  and 
mmst  loam  one  inch  higher;  for  we  believe  that  deep  planting  of  the 
apple  tree  k  a  serious  evil,  and  many  of  the  disappointments  of  the 
froit  grower,  may  be  traced  to  this  cause;  it  is  better  to  draw  up  the 
earth  around  the  tree  in  the  form  of  a  small  hillock,  than  to  place 
them  too  deep.  In  shallow  planting,  the  roots  will  have  a  horisEon- 
tal  direction  given  to  them,  which  they  wSL  afterwards  retain. 

SecMU  far  Planting.  Respecting  the  best  season  for  transplant- 
ing the  apple  tree,  we  have  as  is  most  generally  practiced  in  our  vIp 
dmty,  set  them  in  the  spring ;  but  we  find  no  objection  to  autumn 
planting,  provided  the  soil  is  dry ;  the  fall  rains  settles  the  earth 
closer  to  Uie  roots ;  but  when  the  soil  is  clayey  and  the  weather  damp 
or  wet  at  planting  time,  it  gets  mto  a  state  of  puddle  and  rots  the 
loots^in  winter,  and  unless  the  weather  is  dry  in  autumn,  it  had  bet* 
ter  be  deferred  until  the  early  spring. 

Watering  newly  set  Trees.  The  practice  of  watering  newly  set 
trees  after  they  are  planted,  by  pouring  buckets  of  water  around 
them  is  a  bad  practice,  for  besides  settling  away  the  soil  from  the 
roots,  it  often  by  being  thus  poured  upon  the  sur&ce  runs  into  a  paste. 
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which  hardens  by  the  sun  bto  a  cake,  obstructing  the  free  entrance 
of  the  atmosphere  into  the  soil,  without  which  no  plant  will  thrive. 
Mulching,  (so  called,)  which  is  done  by  placing  coarse  manure  or 
litter  around  a  tree,  will  preserve  the  moisture,  and  is  a  much  better 
practice  than  surface  waterings. 

Soil  ^(j.,  for  an  Orchard.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  an  apple 
orchard,  as  well  as  the  dtuation  and  aspect  for  the  trees  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine^  as  we  cannot  set  down  rules  that  will  not  meet 
with  exceptions ;  but  of  this  we  feel  confident,  that  deep  rich  soils  in 
sheltered  situations  are  not  as  some  suppose  the  most  proper  for  the 
apple ;  for  we  find  that  this  tree  succeeds  well  m  shallow  loam,  the 
youtg  wood  is  always  of  more  moderate  growth,  and  better  ripened, 
than  when  their  roots  strike  deep  into  the  ground. 

J^ositian  of  an  Orchard.  The  situation  of  an  orchard  should 
neither  be  in  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  nor  oh  the  top  of  an  ex- 
posed hill ;  in  the  first,  the  bearing  wood  is  rarely  so  well  ripened, 
and  in  the  second,  they  are  too  much  exposed  to  winds ;  the  most  de- 
sirable site,  is  the  side  of  a  hill  which  slopes  to  the  South  or  South 
west .  In  planting  out  an  orchard  of  standard  apple  trees  they 
should  be  placed  in  rows  ranging  from  North  to  South,  or  as  near  to 
these  points  as  may  be ;  the  distance  of  the  rows  apart  should  be 
forty  feet,  and  the  spaces. from  tree  to  tree,  in  the  rows,  should  not 
be  less  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  The  holes,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  trees  ought  to  be  circles  or  squares,  of  not  less  than 
six  feet  over;  the  trees  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  grass  bound, 
but  the  grass  or  sod  dug  out  as  far  as  the  extent  of  their  branches 
during  their  whole  growth.  It  is  not  well  to  raise  a  crop  of  tap-root- 
ed vegetables  in  an  orchard ;  the  onion  is  probably  the  least  iujuri- 
ouB  in  a  young  or  newly  set  orchard ;  white  beans  we  find  the  least  ex- 
hausting to  raise  between  our  nursery  rows  of  young  fruit  trees. 

Pruning.  In  pruning  the  apple  tree  we  have  found  the  spring 
the  most  favorable,  soon  after  the  swelling  of  the  buds,  the  sap 
then  being  in  motion,  the  wounds  soon  heal  over ;  if  this  is  done  in 
the  fall  or  winter  months^  the  trees  are  apt  to  crack  or  canker.  Ev- 
ery lunb  taken  ofi"  should  be  cut  close  to  the  main  stem,  and  provid- 
ed the  liqab  is  large,  a  composition  of  tar  and  red  ochre,  or  burgundy 
pitch  and  beeswax  well  incorporated,  be  spread  upon  the  end  to 
keep  out  air  and  moisture.  The  great  principle  to  be  attended  to  in 
pruning  apple  treeg,  is  to  cut  out  all  dead,  diseased,  or  useless  branch- 
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es  at  their  base,  and  thinning  others,  so  that  the  sun  and  air  may  pen- 
etrate to  (not  through)  every  part  of  the  tree.  Few  people  have 
confidence  enough  to  do  this  eflfectually ;  but  they  may  be  assured 
that  they  would  have  more  and  better  fruit,  were  they  to  iretjdn  only 
one  half  the  number  of  branches  which  m  general  at  present  exist  in 
most  orchards. 

Injurious  InseetSj  Aphides.  The  insects  which  injure  our  fruit 
trees  are  various,  as  well  as  the  methods  devised  for  their  extirpation. 
The  genus  of  Aphis  or  green  fly  which  is  often  found  upon  the  succu-  . 
lent  shoots  of  young  apple  trees,  and  which  injures  their  growth;  we 
tiiink  that  the  best  preventative  operation  is  that  of  good  culture. 
Autunm  ploughing  abo,  exposing  the  larvae  to  the  frosts  of  winter, 
and  tiie  moderate  use  of  salt  is  destructive  to  this  insect.  Oureuiio. 
The  most  pernicious  enemy  however  to  the  apple  is  the  curculio, 
which  in  a  chrysalis  state  passes  the  wmter  in  the  earth ;  from  thence 
emerging  at  about  the  time  the  blossoms  appear,  and  depositmg  its 
egg  in  the  apple,  these  eggs  produce  small  maggots  which  exist  in  .the 
fruit,  causmg  it  to  drop  prematurely.  The  best  method  we  are  ac^ 
quainted  with  to  destroy  or  lessen  its  ravages,  is  to  give  the  ground  a 
top-dressing  of  coarse  salt  early  in  April  around  each  tree  to  the 
spread  or  extent  of  its  branches,  and  also  to  gather  up  the  fruit  that 
drops  daily  ;  by  this  course,  a  check  is  put  to  there  ravages. 

Canker  Worm.  The  canker  worm  is  another  troublesome  insect 
to  our  apple  trees,  they  are  not  however  so  common  here  of  late  years 
as  formerly,  they  appear  some  seasons  in  abundance,  and  then  years 
win  elapse  before  we  are  agwn  troubled  with  them;  various  methods 
have  been  adopted  for  their  destruction,  some  apply  strips  of  cloth 
bound  around  the  body  of  the  tree,  smeared  over  with  tar  to  prevent 
the  ascent  of  the  female  or  grub,  but  as  they  move  up  in  the  fall,  and 
even  in  warm  days  in  the  wmter,  as  well  as  in  the  spring,  this  is  an 
uncertain  as  well  as  a  tedious  process ;  this  insect  enters  the  ground 
near  the  trunk  or  body  of  the  tree,  rarely  if  ever  beyond  the  spread 
of  ttie  branches ;  by  applying  lime,  ashes  and  salt,  dug  in  around  the 
trees  in  September  and  October  tends  greatly  to  lessen  their  ravages. 
Caterpillar.  The  caterpillar  is  another  enemy  to  our  apple  or- 
chards, weaving  their  nests  in  the  forks  of  the  branches ;  if  suffered 
to  remain,  they  grow  and  multiply  greatly,  injuring  the  trees  by  de- 
stroying the  leaves  which  are  so  essential  to  their  health  and  growth ; 
various  modes  have  been  adopted  for  their  destruction.     Mr.  Pell'a 
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imotiot  19  (o  **taaoh  their  nesta  wiih  a  sponge  attaohed  to  the  end 
of  a  pole,  and  dipped  ia  strong  sprits  of  amnvMiia ;  the  sponge  is 
turned  slowly  ronnd  in  the  nests,  and  eyery  insect  coming  in  oon^ 
tact  will  be  instantly  killed."  They  may  be  destroyed  by  the  well 
known  oircolar  brush,  invented  by  the  late  GoL  Pickermg.  We 
have  found  the  most  effectual  way  of  destifoying  this  pest  upon  smalt 
trees,  if  begun  in  time,  is  to  strip  them  off  with  the  hand,  and 
crush  them  under  the  foot ;  as  they  do  not  leave  their  nests  until  late 
in  the  morning  and  return  again  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon, 
we  embraee  the  opportunity  of  visiting  them  at  home. 

Th$  Apple  Binder.  The  apple  and  quince  tree  borer  is  another 
^iseot,  which  is  net,  however,  so  common  as  the  caterpillar  or  canker 
worm ;  it  is  a  large,  fleshy  grub,  which  enters  the  tree  near  the 
ground  where  the  bark  is  tender,  girdling  the  stem;  we  have  never 
seen  but  one  instance  of  the  insect  on  our  premises ;  this  was  xtpcsa 
a  qmnce  tree,  which  was  destroyed  by  thrusting  a  flexible  wire  into 
the  hole.  A  mound  of  ashes  or  lime  around  the  trees,  is  said  by 
Downing  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  apple  borer. 

Ooooue  QT  Bark  Jjome.  The  apple  tree,  when  young,  is  apt  to 
be  infested  with  an  insect  called  the  Bark  louse  or  coccus,  which  are 
•0  near  the  color  of  the  bark,  and  adhere  so  closely,  as  to  be  ahnost 
imperceptible ;  these  are  easily  destroyed  by  a  strong  mixture  (£  soft 
aoap  and  hot  water  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  bark. 

Afihu.  These  various  insects  are  kept  down  greatly  by  the  use 
of  ashes  as  a  top-dressing  of  the  soil;  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  ma- 
nures for  trees.  Mr.  Bridgman  says  that  in  England  ^^a  good  fir- 
mer would  diq[)ense  with  his  bam  rather  than  be  destitute  of  an  ash 
kouse ;  I  have  known  (says  he)  farmers  to  supply  the  cottagers  with 
as  much  peat  as  they  could  bum,  on  condition  of  their  saving  them 
the  a^es,  and  there  are  others  that  will  keep  men  under  pay  throu|^- 
oat  the  year,  burning  peat,  for  the  same  purpose.'' 

Keeping  Appiee.  As  regards  the  best  method  of  keeping  winter 
I4>ples,  opinions  are  various.  In  Europe,  they  usually  spread  their 
fruit  after  gathering  it,  on  a  floor  to  sweat,  previous  to  their  final 
packing,  wluch  is  tiien  placed  m  sand,  sawdust,  chaff,  charcoal  dust 
or  peat  earth.  In  this  country,  we  find  the  practice  of  our  most  ezj 
perienoed  growers  is  to  gather  the  finiit  by  hand,  and  immediately 
plaoe  them  in  tight  flour  barrels,  shaking  them  gentiy  while  packing, 
and  then  head  them  up  tij^t ;  they  are  then  plac64  i&  a  cool,  shady 
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eipositre,  imdMr  a  ahed  exposed  to  the  ftir,  there  to  remtdn  tintO  it 
beeomes  cold,  freeang  weather,  when  they  are  transferred  to  a  cool 
i&d  drj  cellar,  plaoing  the  barreUi  m  iJuir  ride$^  aad  keeping  the 
cdtf  daik. 

As  a  aooroe  of  uuxmie,  we  believe  that  the  i^le  csuq  now  be  re- 
lied upon  ttther  for  onr  own  markets,  or  for  exportation ;  the  facilL 
ties  of  cdnmnnicatbn  bj  steamboats  and  ndkoads,  opemng  new 
mirketa  finr  this  wholesome  fhiit,  while  the  prices  obtained  for  the 
finest  mxrta  haye  not  diminished,  bat  advanced,  should  incite  onr  far- 
mers to  plant  out  orchards  of  the  apple.  Mr.  Pell,  of  Esopos,  on 
Hie  Hudson  river,  who  ]^  an  orchard  of  two  thousand,  bearing 
Newtown  Pippen  Apples,  gathered  from  the  trees  in  one  season,  sev- 
enteen hundred  barrels  of  fruit,  part  of  which  were  sold  in  New 
York  for  four,  and  others  in  London  for  nine  dollars  per  barrel. 

In  making  a  selection  of  Apples  we  should  as  far  as  is  practicable, 
endeavor  to  fix  upon  tiiose  which  are  found  to  suit  our  soil ;  we  have 
heretofore  remarked  that  many  kinds  which  are  good  bearers  when 
grown  in  strong  and  moist  soils,  for  example  tiie  Pickman  Pippen,  Wil- 
liams' Favorite,  Blue  Permaine,  Boxbury  Russet  and  Ribstone  Pip- 
pen, are  the  reverse  of  this  upon  our  own  soil  which  is  of  a  light 
sandy  bam ;  while  the  Baldwin,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Yellow  Bell* 
fewer,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Mimster  and  Fall  Harvey  grow  and 
bear  well  upon  our  grounds.  The  Baldwin  and  Hubdardston  Non- 
SQch  seem  to  be  at  home  in  almost  every  variety  of  soils. 

In  a  Report  which  was  made  to  this  society  some  years  since,  we 
remarked  that  Apples  ori^nating  on  any  given  soil,  will  be  generally 
better  than  most  of  those  which  are  introduced  into  it;  citing  the 
Newtown  Pippen,  and  Pennock's  Bed  Winter,  which  are  first  rate 
at  the  south  where  they  ori^ated,  but  when  fruited  in  this  lo- 
cality, are  found  inferior  to  the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Baldwin  and 
some  others.  A  close  observer  at  the  West  (Rev.  Mr.  Beecher) 
bas  recently  observed  ^^that  the  soil  and  climate  so  modify  the  flavor 
and  other  qualities  of  the  apple,  that  there  is  reason  for  believing 
tbat  an  apple  originating  on  any  given  soil  will  be  better  than  many 
irtiich  are  introduced  into  it,  for  though  thQ  apple  is  nused  in  al- 
most every  soil,  yet  it  is  probable  that  each  variety  affects  a  particu- 
lar one,  thus  I  perceive  the  most  popular  apple  of  New  England  are 
latifes;  tins  to  a  con^derable  extent  is  true  of  the  West." 
Among  the  beat  varieties   of  Apples  in  Massachusetts   are  the 
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^^Minister)''  and  the  ^^Mother,''  they  are  of  recent  origm,  the  first 
named  was  raised  in  Bowley,  and  is  a  winter  frnit,  combining  great 
beautj,  productiveness,  large  ease,  fine  flayor,  and  late  keemg  prop- 
erties. The  other  is  a  late  fall  apple  of  highest  order ;  it  originated 
in  Bolton,  and  is  a  large  oblong  red  fruit  of  excellent  flavor  and  a 
good  bearer.  No  better  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  congeniality 
of  the  soil  of  our  state  for  the  Apple,  than  the  natural  production  of 
such  fruit  as  the  Baldwm,  Minister,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Mother, 
Boxbury  Russet,  Danvers  Wmter  Sweet,  Aunt  Hannah,  and  the 
Ben  of  Beading. 
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OFFICERS  OF    THE    SOCIETY* 


CHOSEN  SEPTCHBER,  »  1847. 


JOHN  W.  PROCTOR,  of  Danvere,  Pretident. 
DANIEL  ADAMS,  Jr.  of  Newbury,  ^ 
ASA  T.  NEWHALL,  of  Lynnfield 
DANIEL  P.  KING,  of  Danvere, 
RICHARD  S.  FAY,  of  Lynn,  , 

WILLIAM  SUTTON,  of  Salem,  JVea$urer. 
ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  of  HamUton,  8eeretary. 


■  Vice  PretidmU. 


HONORARY  TRUSTEES. 

Frederick  Howee, 

Salem. 

1  James  H.  Daacan, 

HaterhOl. 

Ebenezer  Moeelj. 

Newbnryport 

I 

TRUSTEES. 

Lewis  Alien, 

Dantera. 

Wingate  Marrill, 

DanTen. 

John  Alley,  8d, 

Lyno. 

E.R.Mndge, 

Lymi. 

Jacob  Brown, 

Ipawich. 
Newbnryport. 

Moaea  Newell» 

W.  Newbwj. 

Jeremiah  Coleman, 

Joaiab  Newball, 

LynnfiekU 

Andrew  Dodge, 

Wenbam. 

Andrew  Nichola, 

Danvera. 

Georse  Hood, 
Joeeph  Howe, 

Lynn. 

John  Northend, 

Newbnry. 

Metbnen. 

Thomaa  E.  Payaon, 

Rowley. 

John  M,  Ivet, 

Salem. 

Gardner  B.Perry, 

Bradford. 

Joeiah  Kimball, 

Boiford. 

Benjamin  Porter, 

Danvera. 

Joaeph  Kittredge, 

AndoTer. 

Dean  Robinson, 

W.  Newbwy. 

Eliaha  Mack, 

Salem. 

James  Stevens, 

Andover. 

John  Marland, 

Andover. 

Horace  Ware, 

Marblekead. 

Rojal  A.  Merriam, 

Topafield. 

\ 

MEMBERS  ADM] 

[TTED   IN  1847. 

Seth  Kimball, 

Bradford. 

Daniel  Oabom, 

Danvers. 

Eldred  S.  Barker, 

Bradford. 

Jamea  Marah. 

Danvera. 

Joaeph  Kittredge, 

Andover. 

Edward  S.  Moaely, 

NewbaiyporL 

Oaflood  Loring, 
Gideon  R.  Lucy, 

AndoTer. 

John  Pickering, 

Salem. 

Newbnry. 

Amos  Smith, 

W.  Newbnry. 

Alfred  A.  Abbott, 

Danvera 

Abraham  D.  Waite, 

Ipiwksli» 

William  D.  JSorlhend. 

Danyers. 

ICCPAny  citizen  of  the  Coonty  may  become  a  member  of  the  Society,  by  paying  to 
the  Treaanrer  three  dollara.  All  ordained  Miniatera  of  the  Gospel  who  reside  wiihia 
the  Connty,  are  admitted  honorary  members  of  the  Society.  Membera  are  not  liable 
to  any  assessment.  Each  member  ia  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  TranaacUons  of  the  So- 
ciety. 
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LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  AND  GRATUITIES 

AWARDED    IN    1847. 

PLOUGHING— DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

Dias  Cloogb,  Lyon,  1st  premiain, 

John  Newball,  do  2d        do 

i/B.  W.  CrowningshieldtToptfield,  3d        do 
J.  Goodridge,  West  Newbury,      4th       do 

PLOUGfflNG— SINGLE  TEAMS. 

Daniel  Roberts,  Lynn,  1st  premlom, 

William  R.  Potnam,  Daovers,  2d        do 

John  G.  Walcott,  do  8d        do 

John  Marland,  Aodover,  4th       do 

PLOUGHING— HORSE  TEAMS. 

Jobn  Dow,  Ipswich,  Ist  premiotn, 

John  Marland,  Andover,  2d        do 

John  Groat,  Danvera,  3d       do 

Josuh  Crocbj,  Andover,  4th      do 

SUBSOIL  PLOUGHING. 

ba  Worceeter,  Ipswich,  Int  premium,  10  00 

WORKING  OXEN. 

Elijah  Pope,  Danvera,  Ist  premiom,  10  00 

Ira  Worcester,  Ipswich,  2d       do  7  00 

Francis  Dodge,  Danvera,  3d        do  6  00 

FAT  CATTLE. 

Gideon  R.  Lucy,  Newbnry,  Istpremiam,  15  00 

Daniel  P.  King,  Danvera,    2d        do  8  00 

Daniel  P.  K'mg,       do         8d       do  6  00 

MILCH  COWS. 

Abner  Newball,  Lynn.          1st  premium,  10  00 

A.  Bracket!  Lord,  Beverly,  2d        do  7  00 

Samnel  King,  Danvera,         3d        do  ft  00 

John  Stone,  Marblahead,       4th        do  * 

HEIFERS— TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

Samiel  C.  Pitman,  Lynn,  Ist  piemiom,  5  00 

Eben  King,  Danvera,  2d       do  8  00 

YEARLING  HEIFERS. 

Sanmel  C.  Pitman,  Lynn,        lat  premium,  5  00 

Robert  Kimball,  Ipswich,        2d        do  8  00 

BULLS. 

Allen  W.  Dodge,  Hamilton,    2d  premiam,  6  00 

Horace  Ware,  jr.,  Salem,  3di  4  00  &♦ 
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Howard  Roberts,  Lynn,  Grataitj  2  00 

COLTS. 

Homce  Ware,  Jr.,  Salem,  premiaro, 
Josiah  Crosby,  Andover,  do 

Nathan  Dodge,  Hamilton,        do 
John  Jacobs,  Danvers,  do 

Enoch  Northend,  Newbury,  Gratuity, 

SWINE. 

Samuel  C.  Pitman,  Lynn,  Boar,  1st  premium, 

Samuel  C.  Pitman,  Lynn,  Sow,  1st  premium, 

Johh  Alley,  3d,  Lynn,  Sow,  2d        do 

John  Alley,  3d,  Lynn,  Pigs,  Itt        do 

Joseph  M.  Fuller,  Lynn,  Pigs,  Ist        do 

Urael  Brown,  Beyerly,  2d        do      , 

SHEEP. 

James  Marsh,  Danvers,  Gratuity,  5  <M 

JUNE  BUTTER. 

John  Stone,  Marblehead,  Ist  premium, 

Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton,  2d        do 

JonaiHolt,  Andover,  3d        do 

Allen  W.  Dodge,  Hamilton,  4th       do^ 

SEPTEMBER  BUTTER. 

A.  Brackett  Lord,  Beverly,  Ist  premium, 
George  W.  Dodge,  Wenham,  2d        do 
Allen  W.  Dodge,  Hamilton,  3d        do 
Jonas  Holt,  Andover,  4^h       do 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS. 

Ruggles,  Nonrae  &  Mason,  Boston,  premium, 

George  L.  Newcomb,  Salem,  gratuity 

B.  Gosa,  Salem,  do 
J.  &  H.  Hale,  Salem,  do 
Theophtlns  N.  Breed,  Lynn,  da 

MANAGEMENT  OF  FARMS. 

Daniel  Pilsbury,  West  Newbury,  gratuity 

GRAIN  CROPS. 

Moses  Pettingel^  Topsfield,  premium 

ROOT  CROPS. 

John  Peaslee,  Danvers,  premium 

Daniel  Osborn,  Danvers.  gratuity 

James  P.  King,  ^o 

Aaron  C.  Proctor,  Danvers,  do 

Benjnmin  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,  do 

Henry  Bushby,  Danvers,  do 

NURSERIES  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Willmm  G.  Lake,  Topsfield,                        Ui  premium                                        10  00 
♦Colmaa'a  European  Agriculture,      "  '~~  ^~~' 
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Charles  F.  Patnam,  Salem 

> 

2d  premium 

8  00 

Samael  C,  Pitman,  Lynn, 

3d        do 

• 

James  R.  Cole,  Beverly, 

gratuity 

4  00 

CRANBERRY  CROP. 

Winthrop  Low,  Essex, 

Is 

t  premium 

15  00 

FRUITS. 

J.  S.  Cabot,  Salem,            | 

pratoityS  00 

C.  F.  Putnam,  Salem, 

gratuity 

1  00 

Otis  Johnson,  Lynn, 

do 

8  00 

James  M.  Nye,  Lynn, 

do 

1  00 

Robert  Manning,  Salem, 

do 

2  00 

James  Oliver,  Lynn, 

do 

1  00 

Jobo  M.  Ives,  Salem, 

do 

2  00 

J.  O.  Newhall,  Lynnfield, 

do 

|75 

Ebeo.  Brown,  Lynn, 

do 

1  50 

8.  C.  Pitman,  Lyno, 

do 

F.  Tudor,  Lynn. 

do 

1  50 

Sarah  Howe,  Lynn, 

do 

Moses  Pettiogel,  Topsfield, 

do 

1  60 

George  Johnson,  Lynn, 

do 

W.  G.  Lake,  Topsfield, 

do 

1  50 

C.  B.  Holmes,  Lynn, 

do 

Andrew  Dodge,  Wenham, 

do 

1  50 

J.  N.  Nye,  Lynn, 

do 

William  Steams,  Salem, 

do 

1  50 

Andrews  Breed,  Lynn, 

do 

N.  D.  Chase,  Lynn, 

do 

1  50 

Mark  Healey,  Lynn, 

do 

J.  N.  Sanderson,  Lynn, 

do 

1  00 

Erza  Johnson,  Lynn , 

do 

J.  N.  Baffum,  Lynn, 

do 

1  00 

John  Newhall.  Lyno, 

do 

JosiabLovett,  2d.  Beverly, 

do 

1  00 

Cyrus  Houghton,  Lynn, 

do 

£  R.  Modge,  Lynn, 

do 

1  00 

M.  C.  Pratt,  Lynn, 

do 

J.P.Oliver,  Lynn, 

do 

1  00 

Timothy  Hazeltine,  Lynn, 

do 

U.  A.  Breed,  Lynn, 

do 

1  00 

ErastusWare,  Marblehead,    do 

J.  B.  Johnson,  Lynn, 

do 

1  00 

FLOWERS. 

Eliza  S.  Brown,                 gratuity 

,  1  00 

Miss  Lambert, 

gratuity 

50 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Mudge, 

do 

75 

Miss  Haddock, 

do' 

50 

Mary  E.  Chase, 

do 

75 

D.  C.  Baker, 

do 

• 

Mrs.  E.  MUU, 

do 

75 

Stephen  Oliver,  jr., 

do 

* 

Harriet  E.  Skinner, 

do 

50 

R.  A.  Bowler, 

do 

* 

Mrs.  Dyar, 

do 

50 

Rebecca  M.  Gilson, 

do 

26 

Susin  S.  Ingalls, 

do 

50 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Ireson, 

;do 

26 

Mrs.  George  Atkinson, 

do 

50 

Betsy  Conner, 

do 

25 

Mrs.  Phillip  Chase, 

do 

50 

Martha  Wing, 

do 

25 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Chamberlain 

do 

50 

John  Gibbons, 

do 

25 

Otis  Johnson, 

do 

50 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Parsons, 

do 

25 

Mr8.E,N.  Mann, 

do 

50 

James  Oliver, 

do 

25 

Mrs.  Peter  Silver, 

do 

50 

N.  D.  Chase, 

do 

25 

Mrs.  Jas.  M.  Nye. 

do 

50 

Mrs.  Youania  Newhall, 

do 

25 

Mrs.  Dehiow, 

do 

50 

RUGS. 

Elizabeth  R.  Norton,  Hamilton, 

1st 

premium. 

$3  00 

Emma  E.  Parris,  Beverly, 

2d 

do 

2  00 

Mary  Josephs,  Salem, 

gratuity, 

1  00 

Dorcas  Galeocia,  Salem, 

do 

1   00 

Mehiuble  S.  Tock,  Beverly, 

do 

1  60 

*WasbiDgtoo*s  Letters  on 

Agricaltare. 
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Gilbert  Tapley.Danvert,                             gratuity  100 

Abbey  P.  Smith,  Beverly,                               do  W 

L.  A.  Batman,        do                                     do  1  W 

Mra.  Lydia  Breed,  Lynn,                                do  W 

Mn.  Mary  A.   Roei;  Danvers,                       do  1  ^ 

COUNTERPANES. 

Maria  £.  JohDson,  LyoD,                       2d  premium,  $2  00 

Charlotte  Spinney,  do                              gratuity,  1  ^ 

Mrs.  Mary  Conta,    do                                   do  1  00 

Mehitable  H.  Alley,  Lynn,                           do  60 

Mrs.  Jane  H.  Holt,  Lynn,                           do  '^O 

A.  P.  Goodrich,  Lynn,                                  do  W 

Stephen  Osborn,  Salem,                               do  '^O 

L.  H.  Lombard,  Lynn,                                do  W 

Sarah  Ellen  Smith,  W.  Newbury,               do  M 

Martha  J  Nelson,  Georgetown,                  do  ^ 

Mary  E.  Taylor,  Lynn,                               do  60 

CARPETING. 

Gilbert  Tapley,  Danvera,  1st  preroiam,  8  00 

Gilbert  Tapley,      do         2d        do  2  00 

HOSE. 

Mrs.  James  King,  Danvers,                   1st  premium,  2  00 

Mrs.  James  King,      do                          2d        do  1  00 

Sarah  S.  Bradstreet,  Beverly,                  gratuity,  60 

Abigail  Tarbell,             do                           do  1  00 

Abigail  Nye,  Salisbury,                               do  50 

Micajab  N.  Goodridge,                               do  26 

Elizabeth  P.  Woodbury.  Beverly,               do  1  00 

WROUGHT  QUILTS. 

Mrs.  Tufls,  Salem,                       gratuity,  60 

M.  E.  Hodges,  Salem,                    do  1  00 

Charlotte  Flint,  Danvers,                 do  60 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

William  H.  Jewett,  Ipswich,                       1st  premium  8  00 

Amos  Gould,  Wenham,                              2d        do  2  00 

William  H.  Jewett,  Ipswich,                      1st       do  8  00 

Amos  Gould,  Wenham,                               2d       do  2  00 

Sumner  P.  Spofford,  Georgetown,               1st      do  8  00 

Eleazer  Parrot,  Lynn,                                 1st      do  2  Oo 

Christopher  Robinson,  Lynn,                       1st       do  1  00 

Reuben  Johnson,  Lynn,                               gratuity  I  00 

William  Peabody,  Topsfield,                            do  50 

mSCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES; 

E.  N.  Pike,  Lynn,                                       gratuity  2  00 

Harriet  Ellen  Stone,  Lynn,                               do  60 

Caroline  H.  Perry,  Danvers,                              do  60 

Caroline  £.  Curtis^  Lynn,                                   do  25 

Margaret  C.  Merrill,  Metbueo,                             do  25 
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Dorcas  A.  Merrill,  Methueo, 

do 

50 

Ljdia  M.  Eoglisb,  Be?erly 

do 

1  00 

Elizabeth  Foeler,  Andover, 

do 

1  00 

Mrs.  Ashbjr,  Newburyport, 

do 

60 

Mrs.  Lucj  Smitb,  Ipswich, 

do 

1  00 

Miss  Bradsireet,  Newburyport, 

do 

1  00 

Carohne  M.  Spinney,  Lynn, 

do 

60 

A.  &  J.  C.  Batchelder,  Lynn, 

do 

8  00 

Aaron  L.  Holden,  Lynn, 

do 

60 

Locy  £.  Estes,  Lynn, 

do 

25 

J.  F.  Nonrse,  Lynn, 

do 

25 

Herbert  L.  Hollis,  Lynn, 

do 

25 

Susan  P.  Boynton,  Lynn, 

do 

60 

Mrs.  Jane  C.  Damon,  Lynn, 

do 

60 

Mehitable  C.  Danaon,  Lynn, 

do 

25 

Mercy  T.  Damon,  Lynn, 

do 

25 

Miss  Clark,  Lynn, 

do 

60 

Raphael  W.  Pratt,  Lynn, 

do 

1  00 

Aim  H.  Hildieth,  Lynn, 

do 

1  00 

Hannah  H.  Biown,  Salem, 

do 

1  00 

Samuel  Sylvester,  W.  Newbury, 

do 

1  00 

Hezekiah  Dwinnel,  Danvers, 

do 

1  00 

William  D.  Chamberlain,  Lynn, 

do 

1  00 

Susan  M.  Newhall,  Sangns, 

do 

25 

Mary  R.  Kimball,  Lynn, 

do 

60 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Ire8on,Lynn, 

do 

1  00 

Dr.  J.  L.  Allen,  Lyun, 

do 

1  00 

Smith  &  Chamberlain,  Salem, 

do 

1  60 

E.  T.  Brigham,  Lynn, 

do 

1  00 

Julia  A.  D.  Mullen,  Lynn, 

do 

25 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Smr.b,  Lynn, 

do 

25 

Eliza  N.  Snialli  Dao?ers, 

do 

25 

Nathan  Lakeman,  DanverSi 

do 

60 

Lydia  A.  Tapley,  Danvers, 

do 

25 

Mary  P.  Tapley,  Danvers, 

do 

25 

Avis  Keene,  Lynn, 

do 

50 

Herbert  Porter,  Danvers. 

do 

26 

Eliza  A.  Niohols,  Lynnfield, 

do 

26 

Abba  AHen,  Manchester, 

do 

1  00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Decker,  Manchester, 

do 

26 

Sophia  Dodge,  Wenham, 

do 

25 

Sarah  L.  Farrar,  Hamilton, 

do 

60 

Samoel  MaosSeld,  Lynn, 

do 

1  00 

Mrs.  James  B.  Davb,iLyim. 

do 

60 

Joseph  Homan  &  Co. 

do 

1  00 

Helen  M.  Stone,  Beverly, 

do 

1  00 

AGRICULTURAL  ESSAYS. 

John  W.  Proctor,  Danvers, 

10  00 

Gardner  B.  Perry,  Bradford, 

10  00 
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Dtiv'id  Cboate,  Essex,  10  00 

WUiiain  D  Northend,  Danvers,  10  00 

John  M.  Ives,  Salem,  10  00 


Total,  562  75 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  Secretary. 
HamiltOD,  December  22d,  1847. 


PREMIUMS  OFFERED. 

The  list  of  premiums  offered  for  1848,  will  be  found  in  the  print- 
ed show  bills.  They  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  former  years, 
with  an  addition  of  one  hundred  dollars  premium  on  Forest  Trees, 
the  donation  of  Richard  S.  Fay  Esq.,  and  one  of  the  same  amount 
on  neat  stock,  the  donation  of  Charles  A.  Stetson  Esq. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  Lynn,  on  THURS- 
DAY the  twenty-eighth  of  September  next. 

Errata.  Page  46,  line  25,  for  yemi  read  ewes.  Page  71,  for  sye  read  rye,  and 
line  12,  for  wic  read  wiy.  Page  79,  Vine  27 ,  for  London  read  Loudon,  Pagp.  Ill, 
line  20,  after  sfuirt  insert  lived.  Page  114,  line  14,  for  soils  read  sods.  Page  118, 
line  83,  insert  hundred  aAer  eightetu.  Page  120,  line  37,  for  cambrium  read  cam- 
bium. 
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ADDRESS 

BY 
JOSIAH    NEWHALL, 

Ma.  Pkesident  and  Gbntlembn, 

The  revolving  seasons  having  brought  U3  to  another  anniver- 
sary of  our  Society,  and  to  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits ;of  the  earth, 
and  the  fsdth  of  man  reposed  in  the  divine  promise  ^Hhat  seed-time 
and  harvest  shall  not  fsdl,"  having  again  been  realized ;  it  becomes 
OS  as  intelligent  but  dependent  beings,  assembled  in  this  temple  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  Most  High,  to  offer  to  Him  the  sincerest 
gradtude  of  our  heairts,  for  the  numerous  blessmgs  of  the  passmg 
year. 

The  wants  of  man's  physical  nature  are  constantly  pressing  upon 
him.  It  is  an  imperative  law  of  his  being,  that  food  be  taken  for 
the  sustenance  of  life.  Hence  it  was  that  the  progenitor  of  our 
^e  was  placed  in  a  garden,  and  directed  ^^to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it." 

The  cultivation  of  the  earth  then,  is  the  great  temporal  concern 
of  man; — connected  with  which,  comes  strength  of  body,  peace  of 
imnd,  and  the  consciousness  that  we  are  treadmg  a  path  marked  out 
by  Infinite  Wisdom. 

Although  agriculture  has  been  attended  to  with  more  or  less  suc- 
ce38  from  the  primitive  ages,  still,  it  has  not  attained  to  that  exact- 
ness as  a  science,  which  an  interest  of  such  magnitude  requires. 

In  by-gone  ages  the  minds  of  men  have  been  diverted  from  this 
Batural  and  peaceful  pursuit  by  wars  waged  by  ambition  and  fanat- 
*  acism,  and  what  was  gained  to  the  cause  in  one  age  may  have  been 
lost  in  another.  But  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  has  opened  upon 
Bs.  As  the  light  of  knowledge  beams  upon  the  minds  of  men,  what 
before  was  considered  fortuitous  will  be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  and 
we  may  permit  ourselves  to  entertain  the  pleasing  anticipation,  that 
the  art  of  agriculture  will  be  reduced  to  much  exactness  as  a  sci- 
ence.   This  great  pursuit  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  national  pros- 
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pcrity  and  happiness,  and  without  it  no  other  professions  can  long 
continue  to  flourish. 

The  object  of  our  society  is  the  promotion  of  this  great  interest 
of  the  community,  and  it  must  afford  pleasure  to  ail  to  witness  the 
growing  regard  with  which  it  is  viewed  :  to  see  the  most  intelligent 
men  of  other  professions,  and  the  greatest  men  of  our  country,  and 
of  the  world,  lending  their  influence  in  aid  thereof.     In  a  retrospec- 
tive view,  we  look  with  gratitude  to  those  excellent  men  whose  wis- 
dom and  forecast  Isdd  the  foundation  of  an  institution  which  has  done 
and  is  still  doing  so  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  farming  interest. 
It  must  be  a  source  of  gratulation  to  all,  to  witness  the  influence 
which  this  Society  has  exerted  on  the  agriculture  and  horticulture 
of  the  county.     Many  tracts  of  wet  and  at  certain  seasons,  of  sub- 
merged grounds  which  were  of  little  or  no  vJilue,  have  been  thor- 
oughly drtdned  and  made  capable  of  cultivation,  at  an  expense  which 
two  or  three  crops  have  fully  remunerated ;  and  the  land  now  is 
among  the  most  valuable  in  the  county  for  agricultural  purposes. 
More  attention  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  and  use  of  com- 
post manures.    Better  animals  have  been  reared,  and  more  atten- 
tion given  to  their  keepmg.     Greater  care  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  cultivation  of  fruit, — old  trees  have  been  renovated  and  convert- 
ed to  valuable  varieties.     Young  trees  of  every  description  which 
flourish  in  our  climate,  have  been  planted.     Nurseries  of  fruit  trees 
have  been  reared  and  cultivated  with  much  care,  and  every  desira- 
ble variety  of  these,  as  well  as  ornamental  trees,  can  be  obtained  by 
those  wanting  such  for  orchards  or  ornament,  which  are  far  better 
adapted   to  this  region  than  such  as  are  brought  from  a  warmer 
clime.     In  many  places  the  streets  have  been  adorned  by  the  plant- 
ing of  shade  trees,  and  a  taste  for  improvement  is  everywhere  appa- 
rent. 

But  a  few  years  since  under  the  old  system  of  agriculture,  fann- 
ers became  discouraged,  believing  that  the  land  had  become  ex- 
hausted, that  its  cultivation  would  no  longer  afford  a  living,  much 
less  a  profit,  and  some  saw  no  alternative  but  a  removal  to  the  fer- 
tile prairies  of  the  West,  a  land  indeed  productive,  but  prolific  to  emi- 
grants from  the  East,  of  diseases  which  far  more  than  counterbal- 
ance the  rich  harvest  which  may  there  be  gathered.  The  complaint 
is  frequently  reiterated  that  farming  affords  but  littie  profit ;  that 
not  much  more  than  a  living  can  be  obtained.     Thb  in  many  cases 
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is  but  too  true ;  but  an  examination  into  the  mode  by  which  the 
business  hitherto  has  generally  been  conducted  will  explain  the  reason. 
Every  man  knows  that  to  encourage  the  growth  of  an  animal,  he  must 
Bupply  it  with  food,  and  to  make  it  profitable  he  must  supply  it  liberal- 
ly. Between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  there  is  a  striking  a- 
nalogy ;  although  the  difierence  between  a  sentient  and  a  vegetable 
being  is  great,  still  in  relation  to  food  and  growth,  life  and  death,  there 
is  much  similarity.  Withhold  food  from  either  and  death  is  the  conse- 
quence. A  man  might  as  well  hope  to  rear  his  domestic  animals 
with  food  barely  sufBcicnt  to  keep  them  alive  and  expect  them  to  be 
profitable,  as  to  attempt  to  grow  rich  harvests,  without  supplying, 
where  needed,  the  necessary  food  for  the  growth  of  his  plants. 

Farming  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  made  profitable,  or  merely 
to  aflford  a  living,  or  to  run  out  the  farm.     Taking  the  land  as  it  av- 
erages in  the  state,  this  depends  more  on  the  farmer  than  on  the 
soil.     The  man  who  makes  no  provision  for  the  raising  of  his  crops, 
cannot  reasonably  expect  any.     Agriculture,  like  all  other  business, 
to  be  made  profitable  must  be  conducted  with  some  method  as  well 
energy.     What  would  be  thought  of  the  merchant,  who  should  tieg- 
lect  to  load  his  ships,  and  let  them  lay  deteriorating  at  bis  wharf, 
or  send  them  to  sea  half  loaded  or  manned,  and  without  funds  for  a 
return  cargo  ;  or  the  manufacturer,  who  should  run  his  machinery 
without  system  or  order,  and  let  it  stand   still  upon  every  trivial  oc- 
casion, while  the  pay  of  his  operatives  was  going  on  ?     Would  not 
such  a   course  bring  irretrievable  ruin  ?    And  can  the  result  be 
more  favorable  to  the  farmer,  who,  though  possessing  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  upon  which  he  is  annually  paying  taxes,  and  who 
makes  no  adequate  provision  for  the  cultivation  or  improvement  of 
vhich,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres,  and  that  cultivated  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  aflford  a  compensating  return  for  the  labor 
bestowed.     Although  the  soil  in  some  parts   of  the  county  is  grav- 
elly or  sandy,  still  it  may  be  made  to  produce  rich   harvests.     The 
farmers  have  within  their  reach  ample  resources  to  convert  their 
lands  to  a  state  of  great  fertility.     The  farmers  of  no  section  of  the 
state  are  more  highly  favored  in  this  respect.     On  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  county,  the  broad  Atlantic  rolls  in  upon  the  beaches  her 
fertilizing  materials  in  great  abundance.     Upon  the  rocks  between 
high  and  low  water,  grow  weeds,  containing  the  elements  of  vegeta- 
ble nutrition  in  a  high  degree.     At  some  seasons  of  the  year,  a  ccr- 
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tain  kind  i>f  fish  may  be  taken  along  fiie  shore,  with  seines,  in  great 
quantities,  and  be  made  valuable  in  the  formation  of  compost,  or  in 
the  direct  application  to  the  land.  The  bajs  and  mlets  along  the 
coast  abound  in  beds  of  muscle,  of  great  value  ;  and  in  different 
sections  of  the  county  there  are  vast  deposites  of  peat,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate,  to  many  thousand  acres.  Providence  seems  to 
have  made  ample  provision  by  these  bogs  for  the  fertilization  of  the 
soil  for  ages  to  come.  While  in  tropical  climates  the  decay  of  vege- 
table matter  is  complete,  and  becomes  resolved  into  its  original  ele- 
ments, in  this  temperate  region  the  process  is  less  rapid,  and  in  cer. 
tain  situations  abounding  with  water,  the  decomposing  process  is  ar 
rested,  and  peat  accumulates.  In  this  situation  it  abounds  with  a- 
didity  and  is  inert  when  applied  as  the  food  of  plants.  Within  a  few 
years,  peat  lands  were  considered  among  the  least  valuable,  having 
been  sold  from  five  to  ten  dollars  an  acre,  while  their  intrinsic  value 
is  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  manure ; 
to  say  nothing  of  their  value  as  an  article  of  fuel,  some  of  which  is 
but  little  inferior  to  coal.  This  substance  to  be  rendered  available 
in  agriculture,  should  be  dug  in  the  autumn  and  exposed  to  the 
ameliorating  influences  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  severity  of  tiie 
winter.  Farmers  having  barn  cellars  (and  none  should  be  without) 
will  find  that  by  using  this  material  largely  under  their  stables,  to 
absorb  the  liquid  and  mix  with  the  solid  deposits  of  their  animals, 
they  may  double  or  triple  the  amount  of  their  manure,  and  the  quality 
will  be  far  better  than  that  not  protected  from  the  wastmg  influence 
of  the  elements.  The  whole  may  be  well  mixed  and  suffered  to 
ferment  so  far  as  to  expel  any  remains  of  acidity  and  the  whole  mass 
becomes  equally  valuable  for  all  thm  and  gravelly  soils  as  clear  ani- 
mal manure,  and  having  a  more  permanent  effect. 

The  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment has  been  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  economy, 
of  the  structure  and  growth  of  plants.  Did  farmers  fully  realize  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  supplying  food  to  plants  to  promote  their 
growth,  that  they  do  to  feed  animals,  we  should  immediately  see  the 
oemmencement  of  an  improved  husbandry. 

While  many  of  the  learned  of  every  age  have  been  engaged  in 
disputes  upon  questions  of  no  practical  importance,  the  science  of 
agriculture  has  been  greatly  overlooked  ;  and  though  they  have  been 
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mdoBbrioiis  in  dissemmating  tbeir  views,  they  hare  been  of  little  a- 
tiKty  to  the  world. 

Among  the  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Some,  while  some 
contended  for  the  eternity  and  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  others, 
oa  the  contrary,  even  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  ma- 
terial world,  and  held  that  the  exbtence  of  man  conmsts  of  nothing 
more  than  impressions  and  ideas.  It  is  sidd  of  Pyrrho,  one  of  those 
901  disant  philosophers,  that  he  carried  these  views  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, and  80  far  disbelieved  the  real  existence  of  everythmg  before 
him,  that  precipices  were  nothmg ;  the  points  of  swords  and  arrows 
were  nothing ;  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  that  threatened  to  go  over 
his  neck  was  nothing.  Insomuch  that  his  firiends  who  were  not 
quite  80  far  gone  in  philosophy,  thought  it  right  to  protect  him 
against  the  effects  of  his  own  principles,  and  either  accompanied 
him  themselves,  or  set  a  keeper  over  him  under  the  nnlder  name  of 
a  disciple.  In  modem  times,  views  equally  absurd  and  vbionary 
have  been  entertained  by  such  men  as  Bishop  Berkley,  and  Mr. 
Home,  of  En^and ;  Des  Cartes  and  others  of  France.  And  in  our 
own  day,  some  of  the  follies  of  the  ancient  schools  in  connection  with 
infidelity,  have  been  put  fi)rth  under  the  imposing  name  of  tran* 
scendentalism.  \ 

From  a  table  containing  the  number  of  those  celebrated  m  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  from  the  time  of  Orpheus 
to  that  of  Euclid ;  or  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  second  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  Era;  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  but  twelve  zoologist  and  agricultural  writers. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  little  comparative  attention  was  paid  to  agri- 
culture. Nevertheless,  there  is  no  occupation  of  man  of  a  mere 
temporal  nature  so  full  of  interest.  Although  in  the  progress  of 
vegetation  there  is  no  new  creation,  still  there  is  a  power  and  «ier- 
gj  at  work  which  fills  the  mind  with  admiration !  How  is  vegeta- 
tion produced  ?  How  is  the  frame-work  of  plants  built  up,  and  of 
what  composed,  is  a  question  which  must  press  upon  the  mind  of 
every  man.  In  the  darkness  of  ages  past,  tins  was  a  query  which 
could  not  be  solved.  The  seed  was  seen  to  germinate,  the  leaves 
to  expand,  the  trunk  to  enlarge  and  the  branches  to  extend  them- 
selves, till  the  seedling  became  a  magnificent  tree.  The  investiga- 
tion mto  the  laws  of  chemical  science  which  s  characteristic  of  the 
present  age,  lifts  the  veil  from  this  hitherto  abstmce  and  difficult 
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subject.     Light  now  shines  over  primeval  darkness,  and  the  won- 
drous economy  of  nature  is  revealed. 

The  intelligent  fanner  now  regards  the  atmosphere  as  the  vast 
magazine  and  storehouse  of  those  materials  from  which  the  organic 
parts  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  or  has  boon  derived.  He 
sees  by  chemical  light,  the  invisible  carbonic  acid  elaborated  and  as- 
similated to  the  different  forms  of  being ;  and  he  knows  that  from 
the  soil  the  inorganic  portion  of  the  vegetable  frame  is  obtained. 
And  in  the  wondrous  round  of  growth  and  decay  he  perceives  that 
nothing  is  lost  on  the  dissolution  of  organized  life;  One  portion  re- 
turns to  the  earth  and  the  other  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  gas, 
ready  to  enter  into  new  combinations  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Thus  growth,  decay  and  putrifaction  are  but  links  in  that  endless 
chjdn  of  motion  which  presents  itself  to  view,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  poet — 

"Look  round  the  world  !  behold  the  chain  of  love 

Corobiaing  all  below  and  all  above. 

See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain, 

See  life  dissolving,  vegetate  again. 

All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply, 

(By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath  and  die.) 

All  served,  all  serving ;  nothing  stands  alone  ; 

The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends  unknown." 

All  plants  are  built  up  of  organic  and  inorganic  materials.  Their 
organic  portion  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
When  any  vegetable  is  burned  these  organic  substances  disappear, 
and  become  converted  into  invisible  gas,  while  the  inorganic  por- 
tions, which  are  derived  &om  the  soil,'renudn  in  the  form  of  ashes. 
For  supplying  the  organic  materials  of  plants,  nature  has  made  pro- 
vision in  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  which  the  improvidence  of 
man  can  never  destroy.  But  their  inorganic  portions,  which  are 
contained  in  the  soil,  and  which  consist  in  part  of  lime,  soda,  potash, 
magnesia,  silicia,  oxides,  and  sulphurets,  he  may  so  far  exhaust  as 
to  reduce  the  soil  to  a  state  of  sterility. 

It  should  be  the  object  of  every  farmer  to  guard  against  this 
great  error,  by  returning  annually  to  his  cultivated  grounds  more 
vegetable  food  than  was  taken  off  by  the  preceding  crop.  Where 
the  raising  of  hay  is  the  principal  object,  the  turning  of  the  green 
sward  during  the  latter  part  of  summer,  once  in  four  or  five  years, 
and  immediately  seeding  down  to  grass,  with  a  dressing  of  compost, 
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18  not  only  one  of  ihe  best  means  of  obtsdning  good  crops,  but  of 
constantly  improying  the  soil.  This  mode  of  calture  is  specially 
reeommended  for  all  heavy  soils  that  are  unprofitable  under  a  hoed 
crop. 

The  tendency  in  agriculture,  when  not  conducted  on  scientific 
principleB,  is  to  crop  the  soil  till  the  diminished  harvests  pay  little 
more  dian  the  expense  incurred.  This  has  been  the  case  in  many 
idaees  cultivated  during  a  long  period. 

Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  things  in  relation  to  some  portions 
<^  oor  country,  we  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  in  this  densely  peo- 
pled region,  capitid  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  if  judic- 
iously managed,  will  bring  a  sure  and  profitable  return.  The  un- 
wise and  pardmonious  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  croppmg 
the  soil  till  it  yielded  but  a  slight  return,  has  been  the  cause  why 
fSuming  has  been  considered  unprofitable  and  been  neglected, 
for  pursuits  fisir  more  uncertain.  The  miserable  policy  of  taking 
firom  ihe  ground  all  that  can  be  obtained,  and  returning  nothing, 
is  sure,  socmer  or  later,  to  end  in  poverty  ;  while  a  liberal  return 
and  good  cultivation  ensures  an  ample  reward.  There  are  farm- 
ers, or  those  so  called,  who  consider  every  dollar  expended  for 
manure  as  money  irrecoverably  gone,  and  go  on  to  plough  their 
exhausted  fields,  to  plant  the  seed,  to  cultivate  and  hoe  the  puny 
plants,  and  in  the  Autumn  gather  a  harvest  which  scarcely 
pays  the  labor  of  cultivation.  There  are  others,  who  go  into  the 
business  with  a  knowledge  of  their  profession,  expend  a  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre  for  enriching  materials,  and  gather  harvests  which  pay 
twenty-five,  or  even  fifty  per  cent  on  the  outlay.  Thus  while  the  one 
course  is  a  mere  caricatare  on  farming,  the  other  presents  the  sub- 
ject in  its  true  light,  and  demonstrates  that  the  business,  if  conduct- 
ed in  a  proper  manner  is  as  sure  of  a  profitable  return  as  capital 
invested  in  most  other  pursuits. 

Land  fdoughed  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  'and  subsoil 
plou^lied  if  necessary,  and  well  supplied  with  manure,  will  be  much 
less  afifocted  by  drought.  There  is  a  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by 
S{Nrengel  in  relation  to  good  culture,  Vrhich  if  correct  is  of  great 
practical  moment.  He  states  that  it  has  very  frequently  been  ob- 
served in  Holstein,  that  if  on  an  extent  of  level  ground  sown  with 
com,  some  fields  be  marled,  and  others  left  unmarled,  the  com  on 
tiie  latter  portions  will  grow  le$$  luxwrianUy  and  will  yield  a  poorer 
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crop  than  if  the  whole  had  been  unmarled.  Ilence  he  adds,  if  the 
the  occupier  of  the  unmarled  field  would  not  have  a  succession  of 
poor  crops,  he  must  marl  his  lands  also.  On  which  professor  John- 
ston remarks ; — can  it  really  be  that  nature  thus  rewards  the  diligent 
and  the  improver  ?  Do  the  plants  which  grow  in  a  soil  in  a  higher 
condition  take  from  the  air  more  than  their  due  share  of  the  carbon- 
ic acid  or  other  vegetable  food  it  may  contain,  and  leave  to  the  ten- 
ants of  the  poorer  soil  a  less  proportion  than  they  might  otherwise 
draw  from  it  ?  How  many  interesting  reflections  does  such  a  fiwt 
as  this  suggest !  What  new  views  does  it  disclose  of  the  fostering 
care  of  tlie  great  Contriver — H)f  his  kind  encouragement  of  every 
species  of  virtuous  labor  ?  Can  it  fail  to  read  to  us  a  new  and  spec- 
ial lesson  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  skill 
and  knowledge  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil?'* 

The  vital  importance  of  agriculture  in  a  national  point  of  view 
may  be  seen  in  the  consequence  of  its  neglect  a  few  years  since, 
when  a  speculating  mania  seized-  the  minds  of  the  community,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  was  in  a  great  measure  neglected  ;  when 
the  regular  harvests  of  the  field  were  of  too  slow  a  growth,  and  yield- 
ed too  small  a  profit  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  those,  who,  blinded  by 
visions  of  golden  harvests  to  be  reaped  in  a  single  day,  looked  upon 
agriculture  as  unworthy  of  a  moment's  regard ; — ^and  the  melancho- 
ly spectacle  presented  itself  of  this  immense  and  fertile  country  be- 
ing under  the  necessity  of  importing  bread  from  Europe !  Had 
this  mad  career  been  persisted  in,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must,  as  a 
people,  have  rapidly  descended  the  path  of  national  ruin.  But  these 
schemes  have  passed  away  "like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream." 
More  just  and  sober  views  have  succeeded  and  this  great  pursuit  of 
the  nation  has  been  pros[yirou3. 

According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tents for  the  last  year,  the  value  of  the  gnun  crops  and  the  great 
agricultural  staples  of  the  country,  amounts  in  round  numbers  to 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars.  The  value  of  the 
products  of  orchards,  gardens  and  nurseries  is  estimated  at  fifty-four 
millions.  The  value  of  live  stock,  wool  and  dairy  products  amounts 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  millions.  The  value  of  the  products 
of  the  woods  and  forests  amounts  to  fifty-nine  millions, — making  a 
total  of  more  than  one  thousand,  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  products  of  the  soil  for  a  single,  year.    From  the  same  source  I 
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give  an  estimate  of  the  income  of  the  other  industrial  classes.  The 
income  of  all  the  manufactures  in  the  Union  for  the  same  year,  is 
estimated  at  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  profits  of  the 
fisheries  seventeen  millions.  The  profits  of  trade  and  commerce  at 
twenty-three  milions ;  and  of  professions,  rents,  banks  and  money  in- 
stitutions, one  hundred  and  forty  five  millions, — ^making  a  total  of 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  of  dollars.  By  these  esti- 
mates the  amount  of  the  industry  of  the  country  for  a  single  year 
is  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  nine  millions  of  dollars. 
Of  this  iminense  sum  nearly  two-thirds  is  the  produce  of  agriculture 

Here  is  a  lesson  for  those  who  have  regarded  agriculture  as  of 
minor  importance,  and  considered  other  pursuits  of  more  conse- 
quence , — and  also  to  residents  of  our  great  commercial  cities, 
who,  being  accustomed  to  the  noise  and  activity  of  those  crowded 
marts,  have  looked  upon  commerce  as  the  great  leading  interest  of 
the  Union.  These  estimates  will  correct  such  views  and  show  that 
although  the  interest  in  commerce  is  great,  yet  contrasted  with  that 
of  agriculture  it  is  comparatively  insignificant.  The  same  amount 
of  income  from  trade  and  commerce  as  that  of  1847,  would  not  in 
fifty  years  equal  the  estimates  of  the  income  of  agriculture  fi)r  thjUi 
year. 

These  extracts  and  comparisons  arc  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
undervaluing  any  of  the  great  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country  ; 
fiur  otherwise — for  all  the  different  professions  are  reciprocally  bene- 
ficial and  go  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  national  prosperity;  but  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  profession  of  agriculture  from  the  un- 
just estimate  it  has  held  in  the  minds  of  some,  and  of  presenting 
flie  subject  in  its  true  light. 

It  is  agriculture  which  enables  us  to  receive  and  supply  the 
wants  of  those  thousand  of  oppressed  and  destitute  immigrants  who 
are  annually  seeking  an  asylum  on  our  shores,  from  foreign  op. 
pression. 

It  ^as  a  successful  agriculture  which  enabled  us  so  recently  to 
send  relief  to  the  famished  inhabitants  of  a  transatlantic  region, — not 
only  to  supply  them  commercially,  but  to  extend  the  hand  of  a  na? 
tion*9  charity. 

What  scene  more  touching  than  that,  when  the  destitute  inhabi- 
tants of  that  distant  land,  hourly  sinking  to  the  grave  for  lack  of 
bread,  saw  in  the  distant  horizon,  through  the  mist  of  Death  which 
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was  faet  gathering  around  their  dying  vision,  the  flagef  the  Repub- 
lic approaching;  whose  hostile  appearance  would  now  fill  the  great-^ 
est  nation  with  apprehension ;  but  on  that  occasion  waving  over  ft 
national  ship,  divested  of  the  thunders  of  war,  and  hastening  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  deeply  laden  with  the  means  of  relief  to  su&r- 
ing  and  dying  humanity.  Such  a  scene  cannot  be  fully  realized, 
but  by  the  rescued  and  grateful  sufferers;  and  will  forever  stand  a 
glorious  memento  of  the  gentle  charities  of  the  christian  life  to  des- 
titute humanity,  though  the  billows  of  a  mighty  ocean  intervened! 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  produce  raised  by  the  farmers  of  the 
county,  fruit  may  be  considered  the  most  profitable.  Of  the  differ- 
ent sorts  which  may  be  easily  cultivated,  the  apple  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important.  Its  cultivation  is  daily  becoming  of  more  inter- 
eac.  Not  only  is  the  home  market  for  this  fruit  increamng,  but  aa 
export  demand  increases  with  its  cultivation.  The  great  improve- 
rs cuts  in  physical  science  during  the  present  century  have  given  aa 
impetus  to  business  unknown  before.  By  means  of  steam  power  the 
dlitant  parts  of  our  extensive  country  have  been  brought  comparative- 
ly near,  and  even  European  markets  have  been  brought  within  a  fort- 
night's sail.  The  great  facilities  thus  afforded  for  the  exportation  of 
articles  of  a  perishable  nature  like  the  apple,  and  the  high  estimation 
by  foreigners  of  this  fruit  grown  in  the  United  States,  will  cause  a  de- 
mand for  exportation  which  will  outrun  the  supply,  unless  mote  atten- 
tion bo  paid  to  its  cultivation. 

Tlic  wild  crab,,  the  type  of  the  cultivated  apple  is  indigenous  to 
this  continent ;  still  it  is  supposed  that  the  orig^i  of  our  cultivated 
apple  was  extra-American.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
tL'3  fruit  flourishes  a  few  degress  on  either  ^de  of  the  fortieth  paral- 
lel of  latitude  m  this  country  with  a  degree  of  vigor  unsurpassed. 

In  planting  orchards  an  error  is  frequently  committed  by  setting 
the  trees  too  near  together.  On  good  soil,  suitable  for  an  orchard, 
and  for  one  which  is  to  be  thoroughly  cultivated,  forty  feet  is 
the  least  distance  at  which  they  should  be  set.  Great  care  should 
i  )  '^  ken  to  select  such  varieties  as  are  known  to  be  productive 
and  <  f  \igorou3  growth.  There  are  many  kinds  of  excellent  qual- 
ty  but  so  unproductive  as  not  to  be  fit  for  extensive  cultivation. 
^  aro  should  also  be  taken  not  to  select  varieties  growing  old 
^  1  Ti-ng.  I  very  well  know  that  different  opinions  are  en- 
tertainod  in  relaLion  to  the  duration  of  vigorous  existence  of  trees^ 
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It  IS  tiie  befief  of  some  that  any  ^ven  variety  of  fruit  may  be  con- 
tmaed,  and  profitably  otdtivated  indefinitely ;  and  that  the  appa- 
rent decline  of  some  old  yarieties,  is  owing  to  the  want  of  care  and 
good  eoltnre.  This  yiew  of  the  subject  I  think  must  be  erroneous^ 
and  lead  to  disappointment  and  loss.  In  the  first  place  proof  to 
demonstration  of  the  decay  of  old  fruit  trees,  is  seen  in  specimens 
which  have  been  gro¥m[ig  in  the  county  from  its  early  settlement ; 
many  of  which  have  entirely  decayed.  Scions  from  others  which 
have  been  grafted  on  thrifty  seedling  stocks,  although  they  still  live, 
bear  every  mark  of  old  age ; — ^while  the  under  branches  of  the 
young  stocks  upon  which  the  old  scions  were  inserted,  annually  pro- 
duced a  vigorous  growth. 

In  the  second  place  such  a  theory  is  unphilosophical  and  repug. 
nant  to  natural  laws.  Throughout  the  ^whole  system  of  organized 
bring  we  see  an  incipient  existence,  a  full  maturity,  and  a  state  of 
decay,  and  finally,  of  death.  There  is  nothing  immortal  ^4n  this  di- 
urnal scene."  If  a  man  should  tell  you  that  he  possessed  an  animal 
that  woxdd  never  die,  or  that  he,  himself  would  live  forever,  you 
would  consider  him  insane.  Nature  has  made  provision  for  the 
cootannaace  of  species  by  seed ;  and  when  it  is  stated  that  some  of 
&e  fruits  now  extant,  were  cultivated  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar, 
the  highest  probability  exists  that  they  are  the  reproduction  from 
seed  of  those  ancient  fruits  ;  and  bearing  so  near  a  resemblance  to 
their  parents  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  same. 

Some  have  been  deterred  from  planting  fruit  trees  from  a  belie^ 
that  it  would  take  more  time  than  one  generation  before  they  would 
become  productive,  and  that  he  who  planted  trees,  planted 
for  posterity.  While  this  should  be  one  motive  for  so  doing,  the 
young  man  who  plants  the  apple  tree  and  cultivates  it  well,  will, 
in  a  very  few  years  receive  an  ample  return.  Trees  of  good 
me  when  taken  from  the  nursery  and  carefully  set  and  properly 
^jared  for,  will  produce  a  barrel  of  fruit  each,  in  seven  or  eight  years. 

The  cultivation  of  forest  trees  demands  the  consideration  of  every 
land-holder.  It  is  a  subject  connected  with  the  true  interest  of  the 
county.  We  trust  that  the  increasing  intelligence  of  our  citizens^ 
encouraged  by  the  premiums  ofiered  by  this  society,  and  by  the  very 
liberal  one  offered  by  an  intelligent  citizen  of  Lynn,*  for  plantations 

•Richard  S.  Fay,  Esq. 
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of  the  oak,  will  be  the  means  of  effecting  an  object  so  desirable* 
Some  portions  of  Europe  have  been  converted  to  mere  deserts,  by 
destroying  the  forests, — the  sand  being  blown  about  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean ;  and  in  some  cases  threatening  to  overwhelm  and  de- 
stroy whole  villages.  In  some  parts  of  our  county  there  is  a  great 
deficiency  of  trees,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  tracts  of 
land  which  are  unfit  for  cultivation,  upon  which  trees  would  readily 
flourish.  The  feed  on  much  of  the  open  pasture  land  would  be  in- 
creased, as  well  as  comfort  afforded  to  the  animals,  by  planting  for- 
ty or  fifty  trees  of  the  yellow  locust  to  the  acre,  the  income  from 
which  in  a  few  years  would  equal  the  value  of  the  land.  Trees 
protect  a  country  from  the  force  of  winds,  attract  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere,  prevent  too  great  evaporation,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  add  beauty 
to  the  landscape.  Says  one,  "there  is  nothing  in  the  compass  of 
animated  nature  so  interesting  as  trees.  They  speak  a  language  to 
the  heart  which  none  but  a  heart  of  utter  insensibility  can  fail  to 
understand.  It  must  be  noticed  by  every  observer  that  even  the 
brute  creation  fbel  a  veneration  for  trees.  They  form  a  part  of  al- 
most every  implement  and  every  machine  by  which  the  genius  of 
man  has  taught  him  to  lighten  the  labor  of  his  hand.  There  is  that 
in  a  tree  considered  as  an  individual  work  of  the  Creator  which 
may  well  excite  our  attention  and  most  amply  reward  our  study." 

Indian  corn  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  is  usually  bestowed 
upon  it ;  not  only  for  the  grain  which  it  produces  abundantly,  but 
for  the  large  amount  of  fodder,  when  raised  for  that  purpose.  It 
bears  high  culture,  withstands  the  drought  well,  and  produces  more 
to  the  acre  than  any  other  grain.  An  error  is  frequently  commit- 
ted in  its  cultivation  by  removing  at  the  last  hoeing  the  suckers 
which  spring  from  the  root.  The  male  blossoms  on  the  main  stock 
under  ordinary  circumstances  do  not  remain  in  vigor  more  than  four 
or  five  days,  and  frequently  not  so  long.  And  this  length  of  time 
is  only  suflScicnt  to  fertilize  the  earliest  ears,  in  which  the  female 
blossoms  come  out  first  from  the  lowest  grains  and  present  them- 
selves at  the  ends  of  the  corrola  or  husk,  and  as  they  come  out  are 
fertilized.  Thus,  they  are  daily  presenting  themselves  until  the  whole 
are  fertilized.  But  if  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  other  causes  de- 
stroy the  male  blossoms  before  the  whole  of  the  female  blossoms  ap- 
pear, then  if  there  be  no  suckers  to  supply  the  fertilizing  powder,  a 
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portion  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ear  will  be  without  grain.  To  sup- 
ply this  deficiency,  suckers  successively  spring  up  from  the  root,  and 
afford  a  supply  of  the  fertilizing  material  for  the  ears  that  may  bc 
produced  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  main  stock  is  dead.  On 
the  male  Wessons  from  the  suckers,  therefore  the  greatness  of  the 
crop  very  much  depends. 

In  relation  to  the  ori^n  of  the  disease  which  has  so  disastrously 
affected  the  potato  plant,  no  satisfactory  cause  has  yet  been  discov* 
ered.  Some  facts  having  connection  with  the  subject  have  come 
under  my  observation.  One  is,  that  the  disease  is  not  continued 
from  one  year  to  another  by  diseased  tubers  ;  for  plants  which  have 
been  grown  from  potatoes  almost  entirely  decayed,  have  produced 
healthy  and  sound  crops.  Another  is,  that  new  varieties  produced 
firotn  the  seed  were  even  more  afifected  by  the  rot  than  old  varieties. 
This,  I  think,  goes  to  show  that  the  malady  must  arise  from  some 
other  cause,  than  the  long-continued  cultivation  of  varieties,  without 
being  renewed  from  seed. 

The  best  means  of  insuring  a  healthy  crop  is  to  plant  early  sorts 
early  in  the  season.  When  we  see  whole  fields  struck  down  in  the 
short  space  of  a  day  or  two,  whatever  fnay  bc  the  pre-disposing 
cause,  we  cannot  but  think  the  disease  to  be  of  atmospheric  influ- 
ence. We  may  reasonably  hope  the.  malady  will  ere  long  pass  a- 
way,  and  the  potatoe  again  flourish  with  its  former  vigor. 

Aside  from  the  disease,  I  would  remark  that  the  practice  of  plant- 
ing the  largest  and  over-ripened  potatoes,  has  a  tendency  to  enfee- 
ble ihe  plant  and  shorten  the  crop.  While  all  seeds  perfectly  rip- 
ened produce  the  best  plants,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  a  po- 
tato is  not  a  seed.  While  therefore,  well  ripened  potatoes  are  the 
finest  for  the  table,  they  are  the  least  fit  to  plant.  A  potato  peiv 
fectly  ripened  has  lost  much  of  its  vegetative  power,  and  when 
planted,  sends  up  feeble  shoots,  and  frequently  produces  a  small 
crop,  whereas  such  as  have  not  arrived  at  maturity  in  the  autumn, 
vhen  planted  in  the  spring,  come  up  strong  and  vigorous  plants,  and 
produce  large  and  better  crops. 

I  would  call  the  attention,  and  press  upon  the  minds  of  young 
men, — the  farmers'  sons, — the  importance  of  knowledge,  and  that 
knowledge  which  is  indispensable  to  a  successful  prosecution  of  their 
calling.  They  happily  have  opportunity  for  improvement  during 
the  evenings  of  winter  which  young  men  who  labor  in  mechanical 
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pursuits  are  often  deprived  of.  The  price  of  knowledge  is  labor. 
Without  study,  the  mind  must  remun  barren,  like  a  ne^ected  gar- 
den. If  young  men  spend  the  long  evenings  of  winter,  so  fayorable 
to  study,  at  places  of  idle  resort,  in  the  hearing  of  profitless  conver- 
sation, they  must  necessarily  grow  up  with  little  more  information 
than  the  ox  which  draws  their  plough.  When  such  arrive  at  man- 
hood, and  you  see  them  in  the  distance,  you  suppose  them  to  be 
men,  but  it  is  only  in  appearance,  for  they  have  ne^eoted  to  culti- 
vate the  mind,  which  raises  man  above  the  mere  animal.  Such  is 
the  importance  of  knowledge,  that  young  men  should  tremble  at  the 
loss  of  a  single  hour ! 

For  the  encouragement  of  all  who  are  *^ia  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties,"  let  me  remark,  that  at  the  present  day  it  is  of 
no  practical  importance  whether  they  graduate  from  the  halls  of  a 
College  or  University,  or  from  the  attic  of  their  own  dwelling,  pro- 
vided they  have  acquired  that  knowledge  of  science,  and  of  Hie 
world,  which  shall  enable  them  to  discharge  all  of  life's  duties  in  a 
proper  manner.  (It  can  be  of  no  moment  to  such  men  in  after  life 
whether  they  carry  in  their  pocket  a  parchment  from  some  scientific 
Institution,  conferingupon  them  the  honor  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  if  they 
understand  the  natural  laws  and  are  able  to  act  in  accordance  there- 
with in  the  varied  duties  of  life,  there  can  be  no  greater  proficient.) 
The  means  of  information  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Science  is 
no  longer  muffled  and  hid  from  the  public  gaze.  No  people  have 
ever  been  so  &vored  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  com- 
mon schools,  those  glorious  institutions  of  New  England  are  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  highest  attainments.  Every  boy,  after  hav- 
ing become  familiar  with  the  elementary  principles  there  taught,  is 
in  a  situation  to  improve  himself  in  the  various  branches  of  science. 
Chenustry  is  mtimately  connected  with  agriculture,  and  should  en- 
gage the  attention  of  every  young  &rmer.  Zoology  c<Hnes  in  for  a 
share  of  his  attention.  The  habits  of  the  insect  tribes  which  oft^ 
commit  greater  ravages  than  the  larger  animals,  should  be  under- 
stood, the  more  effectually  to  guard  against  their  depredati<His. 
Botany,  so  useful  and  so  interesting,  should  engage  tiie  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  young  of  both  sexes.  It  has  arrested  tiie  attention 
of  the  observing  of  every  age.  The  wisest  of  men,  although  the 
eares  of  a  splendid  kingdom  rested  upon  him,  was  intimately  ac- 
quwited  with  all  plants  from  the  graceful  cedar  which  crowned  the 
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hnis  of  Lebanon,  to  the  humble  moss  which  invested  the  walls  of  Ja- 
dea.  And  He,  who  was  greater  than  Solomon  remarked  on  the 
glories  of  the  lillies  of  the  field. 

The  light  which  this  science  sheds  upon  the  operations  of  nature 
places  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  means  of  improving  the  various 
products  of  the  earih,  by  the  etoss  fertilization  of  the  flowers  of 
plants  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  sexes  of  plants 
which  botany  unfolds,  and  which  gives  man  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  vegetable  kingdom,  was,  till  recently,  wholly  unknown. 
Lord  Bacon,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century,  cmd  whose  brilliant 
mind  seems  to  have  had  glimpses  into  futurity,  says,  in  speaking  of 
the  animal  world,  ^^we  see  that  there  are  compound  creatures,  the 
ofipring  of  different  varieties,"  and  in  relation  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  he  says,  ^'The  compounding  or  mixture  of  kinds  in  plants 
is  not  found  out ;  which,  nevertheless,  if  it  be  possible,  is  more  at 
command  than  that  of  living  creatures  ;  wherefore,  it  were  one  of 
the  most  notable  experiments  touching  plants  to  find  it  out,  for  so 
you  may  have  great  variety  of  new  firuits  and  flowers  yet  unknown." 
These  suggestions  of  that  great  man  have  since  been  realized,  and 
to  their  practical  effects  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  our  gardens.  With  this  controlling  influence  over  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  our  hands,  what  improvements  may  we  not 
anticipate  in  the  future  ? 

As  a  taste  for  rural  pursuits  increases,  may  we  not  hope  to  see 
all  our  waste  lands  and  hUl-tops  covered  with  trees  ?  Our  dwellings 
and  gardens  enclosed  by  walls  of  evergreens ;  and  when  the  slavery 
of  fSeishion  shall  give  place  to  just  views  of  God  and  his  works, — the 
ladies  will  then  desire  a  portion  of  such  beautiful  enclosures  for  the 
formation  of  parterres,  for  the  cultivation  and  study  of  flowers, — 
those  "smiles  of  God  through  his  vegetable  works." 

The  pursuit  of  agriculture  is  not  only  favorable  to  man's  physi- 
cal well-being,  but  is  eminently  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  his 
moral  nature.  The  farmer  is  that  favored  being  who  is  permitted 
as  it  were  to  stand  m  the  laboratory  of  the  Infinite  One.  While 
many  of  those  engaged  in  other  useful  and  important  occupations 
are  necessarily  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  study  or 
work-shop,  his  office  or  place  of  business  is  the  vast  temple  of  na- 
ture. He  seems,  more  than  others,  by  his  dsuly  occupation,  to  be 
admitted  to  nearer  approaches  to  Him,  whose  humble  co-operator 
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he  IB,  in  producing  the  means  of  sastumng  life.  While  the  ariftlr 
and  mechanic,  by  their  skill  and  bgenoity,  as  they  operate  iipoi> 
dead  matter,  can  produce  results  in  accordance  with  their  wishes*  he 
feels  that,  in  dealing  with  the  vital  principle,  mthout  the  direct 
smiles  of  Heaven  upon  his  labors,  he  can  produce  nothing.  When^ 
the  ram  is  withheld,  and  the  ^^heavens  become  as^  brass,  and  the 
eartii  as  iron,''  and  vegetation  seems  to  be  perishing,  how  often  is^ 
bis  eye  directed  to  the  horizon,  that  perchance  he  may  see,  as  did 
the  servant  of  the  Prophet,  a  cloud  rising,  though  not  laiger  than  » 
man's  hand,  and  jiving  pronuse  of  the  needful  blessing.  He  be^ 
holds  therefore  with  the  deepest  interest  the  progress  of  vegetation^ 
fipom  the  opening  of  the  vernal  season  to  the  closing  autumn.  When 
the  mighty  forces  of  nature  are  quiescent,  he  sees  iheir  silent  ener* 
gy  in  the  beaming  sun  and  the  gentle  zephyr.  And  in  their  awful 
manifestations,  he  recognizes  in  tiie  lightning's  gleam,  Hie  glance  of 
that  eye,  whose  all-pervading  sight  reads  the  unspoken  languid  o£ 
the  heart !  And  in  the  bursting  thunder,  and  the  fbaiful  earth- 
quake, he  hears  with  awe,  the  accents  of  ^the  vdce  that  shakes  all 
nature's  firame." 

The  volume  of  nature  is  wide  i^read  before  him ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  dogmas,  which  men  may  have  derived  from  otiier  sources, 
respecting  the  character  of  the  Creator,  he  here  reads  in  this  ^^elder 
scripture"  the  impressive  and  all-subdumg  lesson  that  Ood  is  good. 
That  his  paternal  care  is  extended  to  every  creature,  and  that  all, 
firom  man  to  the  humblest  insect,  are  tiie  monuments  of  his  exhaust* 
less  love. 

With  such  exhibitions  daily  before  him,  and  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  divine  economy  in  the  natural  system,  where  every  thing  chang- 
es, but  nothing  is  lost ;  where  from  apparent  annual  death,  arise 
new  forms  of  beauty  and  loveliness ; — the  fanner,  after  a  life  well 
spent  in  the  pursuit  originally  assigned  lum,  bows  to  the  law  of  his 
beings  wraps  his  mantie  about  him,  and  lies  down  in  the  sleep  of 
cteatfa,  with  the  most  unshaken  fkith  in  the  accordant  lessons  of  na^ 
ture,  and  of  revealed  religion,  that  he  shall  awake  m  those  celestial 
seenes,  the  glories  of  which,  <<eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard." 
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FOR  THB 

CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES, 
NOVEMBER^   1848. 

By  the  President  of  the  Society. 


Tbkty  years  hamg  elapsed  since  the  ergaoizafion  of  the  Society, 
there  is  propriety  in  a  retrospectiye  glance,  to  ascertain  what  en- 
coaragementy  if  any,  may  be  found  for  the  guidance  of  our  future 
moyements.  In  this  way  alone,  can  a  prd&table  application  of  the 
lessons  of  experience  be  made. 

Among  the  objects  that  first  arrest  the  attention,  are  the  lessons 
of  instruction,  from  the  first  President  of  the  Society,  by  whose  en- 
lightened enterprise  it  was  founded.  No  one  who  did  not  witness 
these  can  ever  duly  appreciate  the  obligations  the  Society  are  under 
for  his  wisdom  and  perseverance.  He  entered  the  forests,  as  it 
were,  axe  in  hand,  and  cleared  them  for  our  use. 

Conspicuous  on  the  early  pages  of  the  Records,  is  an  elaborate 
report  on  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  as  then  advocated  by  the 
dominant  party  in  New  England.  This  is  adverted  to,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  views  then  expressed,  which  were  without 
doubt  honestly  entertained,  but  which  would  probably  be  cautiously 
assented  to  at  the  present  time,  but  to  draw  therefrom  a  lesson  of 
instruction,  against  adopting  with  too  mtUch  confidence,  any  opinions 
on  speculative  subjects.  If  minds  like  his,  clear  and  honest,  could 
be  in  error,  how  much  more  likely  to  be  wrong  are  those  of  an  in- 
ferior order  ?  All  topics  of  a  party  character  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided,  in  the  management  of  an  institution  like  this.  Nor  should 
any  theories  be  countenanced  or  approved,  until  tested  by  experi- 
ment. If  we  would  have  our  opinions  of  value,  in  the  estimation  of 
others,  we  should  be  cautious  in  the  expression  of  such  opinions. 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  preservation  of  the  ranks  of  our  members  has  not  received 
that  attentkm  its  importance  denumds.    Previous  to  the  first  exhibi 
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tion,  at  Topefield,  about  seven  hundred  names  were  enrolled.  Since 
then,  there  have  been  additions  annually,  of  such  as  voluntarily  of- 
fered themselves, — ^but  not  so  many  as  have  been  lost  by  deaUi  and 
removals.  It  is  believed,  that  a  careful  revision  of  the  list  of  num-  • 
bers  would  show  not  more  than  five  hundred  names,  if  so  many. 
While  the  population  of  the  County  has  nearly  douiled,  our  mem- 
bers have  diminished  almost  one  half.  Ought  this  to  be  so  ?  Ought 
not  some  measure  to  be  adopted  to  save  the  edifice  from  crumbling 
to  ruins  ?  Is  the  object  for  which  we  associated  of  any  less  impor- 
tance now  than  it  was  then  ?  Is  there  less  public  spirit  among  our 
citizens  now,  than  there  was  then  ?  Are  they  less  able  to  encourage 
an  institution  of  the  kind,  or  less  intelligent  in  appreciating  its  ad- 
vantages ?  Few,  we  believe,  will  readily  answer  either  of  these  in- 
quiries affirmatively. 

The  continued  liberality  of  the  State,  which  has  enabled  the  So- 
ciety to  offer  our  premiums  annually,  although  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  economy  that  has  kept  its  expendi- 
tures within  the  income,  have  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  enlist- 
ing of  new  members.  Especially,  while  those  who  were  not  mem- 
bers, were  permitted  to  enjoy  equal  privileges,  in  competing  for  pre- 
miums, as  those  who  were.  If  care  had  been  taken  to  increase  the 
funds  by  the  addition  oi  seven  hundred  new  members^  who  have  come 
upon  the  stage  since  our  operations  commenced,  who  would  have 
been  ready  to  join,  if  properly  solicited  to  do  so,  this  addition  could 
have  been  advantageouslj^  appropriated,  in  the  new  modes  of  im- 
provement, that  would  have  been  brought  forward. 

In  fact,  those  who  have  directed  the  concerns  of  the  Society,  have 
always  felt  themselves  constrained,  not  by  the  want  of  objects  of 
premium,  but  by  the  want  of  means  to  afford  them  ;  and  b  y  the  de- 
sire to  give  permanency  to  the  funds,  that  should  enable  the  Society 
to  continue  its  operations,  if  perchance,  anything  should  happen  to 
discontinue  the  Legislative  bounty.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
any  such  discontinuance.  Whatever  party  may  be  in  power  will 
not  presume  any  such  thing.  Among  all  the  fanciful  projects  of 
economy  that  have  been  agitated,  we  have  never  heard  an  intimation 
of  the  expediency  of  withholding  the  bounty  to  agricultural  socie- 
ties. On  the  contrary,  the  appropriation  has  been  very  generally 
approved ;  and  it  remains  with  the  farmers,  themselves,  to  say, 
when  insiead  of  iix  hundred  dollars  annually,  there  shall  be  ^ven 
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me  thousand  dollars  annually,  to  each  of  the  societies.  Is  this  a 
visionary  project?  Could  it  not  be  done  by  a  little  exertion?  Ap- 
point your  agents  to  solicit  subscribers.  Let  a  memorial  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  setting  forth  the  benefits  to  accrue  there- 
from ;  let  the  other  societies  in  the  Commonwealth  be  solicited  to 
cooperate ;  and  three  chances  out  of  four,  another  year  would 
crown  the  enterprise  with  success.  There  is  nothing  like  trying. 
Something  has  been  done  for  agriculture,  but  not  so  much  as  its  rel- 
ative importance  demands.  Who  that  remembers  the  eloquent  re- 
marks of  the  veteran  advocate  of  the  "plough,  the  loom  and  the  an- 
vil," at  our  late  exhibition,  was  not  forcibly  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  farmers  have  been  faithless  to  themselves  ?  Mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  do  not  act  thus,  when  their  interests  need 
support.  Let  us  summon  to  our  aid  a  portion  of  that  public  spirit 
which  characterized  a  Pickering,  and  a  Saltonstall,  names  that 
will  ever  be  remembered  with  respect  in  the  history  of  our  Society, 
and  the  work  will  be  more  than  half  accomplished.  K  farmers 
would  be  true  to  themselves,  others  would  be  true  to  them.  If  they 
will  not,  who  can  they  blame  but  themselves  ?  "He  that  provideth 
not  for  his  own,''  as  hath  been  truly  said,  "is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

PLACE  OF  EXHIBITION. 

The  places  of  exhibition,  have  been  among  the  most  exciting  top- 
ics that  have  engaged  the  attention.  This  was  peculiarly  so,  for 
several  of  the  first  years.  There  seemed  to  be  a  very  general  im- 
pression, that  it  was  desirable  to  have  some  central  position  perma- 
nently established  ;  but  none  such  could  be  agreed  on,  affording  gen- 
eral  satisfaction.  Of  late,  since  the  facilities  of  communication 
from  all  parts  of  the  County  have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent,  that 
any  citizen  of  the  County  can  readily  be  at  the  place  of  exhibition, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  inquiry  is  not  so  much,  where  it 
shall  be,  as  what  are  the  conveniences  offered^  and  what  kind  of  co- 
operation will  be  found  in  the  place  proposed? 

Having  been  at  Lynn  for  three  years  last  past,  with  success  un- 
paralleled, owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  active  cooperation  of 
several  enterprising  and  liberal  citizens  there,  the  time  has  come, 
when  a  change  of  position  will  probably  be  thought  expedient.  This 
is  a  subject  to  be  acted  on  by  the  Trustees,  at  this  time.  Our  suc- 
cess depends  much  upon  the  decision  that  may  be  made. 
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Whei^ever  we  go,  it  wiU  be  best  to  contiaiie  more  than  ooe  year. 
No  place  should  be  chosen,  where  the  people  of  the  place  are  not 
readj  to  cooperate  and  lend  a  helpmg  hand.  The  advantages  that 
will  accrue  to  the  immediate  neighborhood,  if  not  to  the  individuals 
who  may  be  the  most  active,  will  justify  such  assistance.  Without 
this,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  successful  exhibition. 

Since  military  displays  have  been  laid  aude,  agricultural  exhibi- 
tions have  served  to  interest  and  amuse  the  public.  {Something  of 
the  kind  seems  to  be  absolutely  indispensable.  We  know  of  nothing 
that  better  combines  the  agreeable  with  the  useful,  than  these  exhi' 
bitions,  when  pruperly  regulated.  But,  we  protest  most  distinctly, 
against  their  being  misused  as  theatres  of  dissipation,  as  has  some- 
times been  witnessed,  even  in  our  own  County. 

AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARIES. 

The  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Library,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  be  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  this  medium  of 
instruction,  is  a  topic  worthy  the  particular  attention  of  the  Trustees. 
Such  libraries  have  been  establbhed  by  other  societies  with  great 
benefit.  Many  volumes  are  annually  issuing  from  the  press,  abound- 
ing in  information,  that  would  be  perused  by  many  with  interest,  if 
they  could  be  commanded.  What  better  use  could  be  made  of  a 
small  portion  of  our  income,  say  fifty ,  or  even  one  hundred  doUar$ 
annually,  than  to  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a  library  7  K  it  had 
been  commenced  twenty  years  ago,  and  only  five  and  twenty  vol- 
umes had  been  annually  added,  the  collection  would  now  have  been 
respectable.  Let  it  be  begun,  and  without  doubt,  there  will  be 
found  many,  who  will  readily  lend  a  helping  hand.  Set  the  ball  in 
motion,  and  moisten  it  by  exertion,  and  it  will  accumulate  by  every 
revolution.  We  are  not  of  the  number  who  would  rely  entirely  up 
on  book  knowledge^  but  we  think  that  man  is  far  from  being  wise, 
even  in  the  consideration  of  agricultural  subjects,  who  discards  the 
use  of  books  entirely.  Books,  when  properly  prepared,  place  at 
our  command  the  essence  of  the  practical  observations  of  centuries. 
Some  may  hesitate  about  the  pZace  of  deposite  or  position  of  the  Li- 
brary. This  should  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way.  Get  it,  and  enough 
will  be  found  to  take  care  of  it ;  and  more,  to  read  it.  For  the 
young  man,  it  is  mdispensable ;  for  the  old  man,  it  will  be  found 
highly  useful. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  ENTIRE  FARMS. 

Whoever  examines  our  Transactions  for  information,  will  find  it 
best  condensed,  in  the  statements  of  the  cultivation  of  entire  fieurms, 
and  the  reports  thereon.  TUs  should  stimulate  to  renewed  elbrts^to 
reriye  these  premiums.  Not  simply  the  offer  of  them,  but  the 
bringing  fonrard  of  claims  to  merit  them.  There  is  scarcely  a  town 
in  the  County,  that  could  not  annually  present  the  statement  of  the 
eultiyation  ^  some  feinn,  that  would  be  a  source  of  useful  instruc- 
tion. If  this  infonnation  cannot  be  secured  in  the  manner  hereto- 
fore practiced,  let  it  be  done  as  in  the  Counties  of  Plymouth  or  Mid- 
dlesex, by  a  viewing  committee,  who  will  seek  out  what  is  interest- 
ing, and  not  wait  the  tsurdy  movement  of  the  diffident  eidtivator. 
There  are  many,  who  will  readily  communicate,  when  solicited,  wha 
win  not  come  forward  of  their  own  motion.  Among  these,  three^ 
times  out  of  four,  is  real  merit  most  likely  to  be  found. 

We  are  somewhat  flattered,  when  we  see  references  to  what  haa 
been  done  by  our  Society,  in  obtaining  and  diffusing  information ; 
but  have  we  not  reason  to  be  more  mortified,  when  we  reflect  upon 
what  we  know  has  been  left  undone  ?  I  appeal  to  your  candor, 
gentlemen,  who  should  know  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  County,, 
whether  this  is  not  so  ?  Is  there  any  one  of  you,  for  example,  who- 
can,  with  any  confidence,  answer  the  inquiry.  What  proportion  of 
the  bread  stufi  consumed  in  the  County,  is  raised  m  the  County  ? 
I  ask  each  of  you,  without  consultation  with  others,  to  give  me  your 
opinion  on  this  question.  Hand  in  your  ballots,  if  you  please.  Our 
notions  on  these  subjects  are  apt  to  be  vague  and  indefinite.  It 
should  be  the  idm  of  societies  like  this  to  correct  them.  The  mer- 
chant, who  wishes  to  conduct  his  business  with  success,  has  his  cor^ 
respondents  in  all  directions,  and  understands  from  them  the  pros- 
pect and  the  state  of  the  market.  Before  he  undertakes  to  forward 
a  cargo,  he  inquires  whether  it  will  be  wanted,  where  it  is  to  be 
sent.  Why  should  not  the  fanner  do  the  same,  before  he  undertakes- 
to  plant  his  fields.  True,  he  knows  that  a  certain  portion  of  pro- 
duce will  be  needed  for  the  consumption  of  his  family,  because  hia 
&tfaer  before  him  raised  about  this  amount.  But  the  man  who  is- 
ambitious  of^emg  considered  an  intelligent  cultivator,  should  not 
rest  satisfied  with  this  knowledge.  Is  it  not  possible  to  adopt  a  plan 
of  securing  returns  annually,  from  every  town  in  the  County,  of  such 
statistical  information,  as  when  properly  arranged,  would  be  of  great 
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value  ?  Who  can  so  properly  undertake  this  matter,  as  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  the  County  ?  The  State  Society  of  New  York  re- 
quire this  of  every  County  Society.  The  State  Society  of  Massa- 
cbusettSy  when  under  the  guidance  of  a  Lowell  and  other  kindred 
spirits,  used  to  do  something  to  encourage  and  enlighten  the  farmers 
of  the  State.  Since  the  County  Societies  have  presumed  to  start 
ahead,  the  State  Society  seems  to  have  been  stationary.  Any  one, 
who  sees  what  is  doing,  annually,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  will  bo 
satisfied  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  Massachusetts.  A  review 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Record,  as  compiled  by  our  own  Caitiifttl 
and  intelligent  Secretary,  will  show  that  much  remains  to  be  done  ; 
and  that  new  exertions  are  necessary,  to  enable  us  to  keep  pace  with 
the  improvements  of  the  age. 

TRUSTEES'  MEETINGS,  &c. 

Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  early  meet- 
ings of  the  Trustees,  will  remember  the  interest  that  was  awakened 
by  the  discussions  that  were  introduced.  Latterly,  the  meeting? 
have  been  so  entirely  occupied  with  the  transaction  of  business,  that 
little  or  no  time  has  been  given  to  discussion.  If  the  meetings  could 
be  more  frequent,  with  an  understanding  that  gentlemen  would  come 
prepared  to  communicate  and  receive  instruction,  the  purposes  of 
the  Society  might  be  more  fully  accomplished.  It  need  not  be  im- 
perative upon  all  to  attend  ;  let  those  who  do  come,  bring  with  them 
such  kindred  spirits  as  are  among  their  associates,  and  the  meetings 
might  be  made  a  school  for  mutual  instruction.  Whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  is  always  worthy  of  being  well  done.  Bearing  in  mind, 
that  nothing  can  be  accomplished  that  is  not  commenced,  I  have 
ventured  to  propose  the  foregoing  considerations,  to  be  acted  on  or 
not,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  If  any  or  all  of  them  shall  be 
found  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Board,  at  this  or  any  subsequent 
meeting,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have,  in  some  measure,  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

Perhaps,  it  may  be  deemed  expedient,  to  appoint  Committees  on 
the  principal  topics  suggested,  viz. :  the  next  place  of  exhibition, 
the  increase  of  members,  the  formation  of  a  library,  the  selection  of 
subjects  of  premiums,  the  securing  returns  of  statistical  informa- 
tion, &c.,  &c.,  with  instructions  to  report  at  an  adjournment  of  the 
meetinoc. 
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REPORT  ON  FOREST  TREES. 

The  Committee  on  Forest  Trees  regret  that  no  competitors  have 
appeared  to  clum  the  premium  o&red  by  the  Society.  Notwith- 
standing the  liberal  action  of  tiie  State  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Emerson's  report  and  of  numerous  essays, 
ef  late,  upon  the  importance  and  profit  of  forest  planting,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  newly  awakened  action  among  the  farmers 
of  Massachusetts.  The  acorns  still  fall  unheeded  from  the  few  oaks 
which  remain,  the  pine  cones  still  open  themselves  upon  their  boughs, 
the  wind  blowing  them  where  it  listeth,  the  cattie  are  still  allowed 
to  gun  a  scanty  and  hard  subsistence  by  grazing  over  lands  that  na- 
ture plants,  but  plants  in  vain.  Shall  this  continue  ?  In  the  hope , 
though  almost  a  forlorn  one,  of  arousing  attention  among  the  form- 
ers of  Essex,  upon  this  interesting  matter,  we  propose  to  say  a  few 
words  about  planting  trees,  or  more  properly  spealdng,  making  tim- 
ber plantations  from  the  seed. 

We  have  not  the  space  allowed  us  to  enable  us  to  descant  upon 
the  pleasurable  satisfaction  to  be  taken  in  seeing  one's  trees  growing 
from  year  to  year,  adding  new  beauty  to  our  estate,  nor  to  enlarge 
upon  the  inward  content  that  fills  the  breast,  as  we  behold  woods  of 
our  own  planting  springing  up  around  us,  for  which  those  who  suc- 
ceed us  will  bless  our  memories,  and  which  may  afford  the  most  pure 
and  unalloyed  enjoyment  to  generations  yet  unborn.  We  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  subject  as  a  mere  matter  of  thrift,  and  we  shall 
speak  of  a  tree  only  in  the  light  which  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes 
viewed  it.  "Jock,  when  ye  hae  nae  thing  else  to  do,  ye  maybe  aye 
sticking  in  a  tree  ;  it  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  ye're  sleeping." 
Before  proceeding,  however,  more  minutely  with  those  considerations 
wiiich  we  hope  will  induce  some  few  to  attempt  forest  plantmg,  we 
wish  to  notice,  and  if  possible,  to  overcome  the^  objection  that  is  al- 
ways foremost,  when  we  press  tree  planting  upon  the  notice  of  our 
firiends  and  neighbors.    It  is  an  objection  more  deeply  felt  than  ex- 
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pressed,  because  we  are  hardly  wilUng  to  faaye  so  selfish  a  lundraace 
appear  in  all  its  strength,  and  it  is  tins.  We  are  told,  that  it  is  a 
species  of  improvement  from  which  we  ourselyes  cannot  hope  to 
reap  the  benefit,  since  oar  lives  are  too  short  to  witness  the  matority 
ef  trees  of  our  own  planting.  This  is  a  weak  and  selfish  objection, 
at  the  best,  and  it  is  Setlse,  too,  in  its  premises.  The  first  Duke, 
John  of  Athol,  for  example,  saw  a  British  frigate  built  entirely  of 
Larch  of  his  own  planting.  It  will  be  seen,  moreover,  if  we  will  exam- 
ine a  littie  into  the  subject,  that  the  benefits  commence  at  once  in 
the  increased  value  given  to  the  land  planted.  In  another  point  <^ 
view,  as  a  provision  for  our  children,  how  important  planting  be- 
comes. There  is  no  surer  way  of  making  a  provision  for  one's  chil- 
dren, than  by  planting  timber  trees.  The  advantage  of  restoring 
portions  of  our  worn  out-lands  to  wood,  are  also  most  important  to 
Kew  England  welfare.  We  are  every  year  developing  more  highly 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  in  their  progress,  wood,  in  various  forms 
and  for  numerous  purposes,  is  required.  Our  lands  have  been  al- 
ready stripped  of  the  most  valuable  lands,  for  these  purposes,  and 
BO  measures  are  being  taken  for  a  new  supply.  They  have  been 
pastured  upon  and  exposed  to  our  cold  and  piercing  winds,  until,  in 
Btany  cases,  the  power  of  vegetation  is  nearly  lost.  Now,  who  can 
not  foresee  a  prospect  for  an  increased  demand  and  value  for  every 
q)ecies  of  wood  that  grows  ?  Do  we  not  perceive  this  enhancement 
from  year  to  year  ? 

We  come  now  io  such  data  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  from 
practical  persons,  as  to  the  profit  and  loss  of  planting;  and  we  riiaU 
commence  with  those  famished  by  the  Englbh  and  Sootch  planters, 
who  have  made  planting  the  business  of  a  life-time,  in  a  country 
where  planting  forest  trees  has  been  practised  for  centuries.  And 
first,  we  shall  extract  from  the  Transactions  of  the'  Highland  Soci- 
ety, a  slight  notice  of  the  Larch,  a  tree  which  has  been  found  to 
agree  singularly  well  with  our  bleakest  and  most  hungry  soils. 

'^Larch  will  supply  ship-timber  at  a  great  height  above  the  region 
of  the  oak ;  and  while  a  74  gun-ship  will  require  the  oak  timber  of 
75  acres,  it  will  not  require  more  than  ten  acres  of  larch ;  the  trees 
in  both  cases  being  sixty-eight  years  old.  The  larch,  instead  of  in- 
juring the  pasture  under  it,  improves  it  The  late  Duke  of  Athol, 
planted  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  6500  acres  of  mountain  ground 
solely  with  htroh,  which  in  the  coarse  of  72  years  from  the  time  of 
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pbatiiig,  will  be  a  forest  of  timber  fit  for  the  building  of  the  largest 
class  of  ships  in  Her  Majesty's  navy.  It  will  have  been  thinned  oat 
4o  400  trees  per  acre.  Each  tree  will  contain,  at  the  least,  50  cubic 
feet,  or  one  load  of  timber,  which  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling  per 
cubic  foot,  only  half  its  present  yalue,  will  give  £1,000  per  acre» 
or  in  all,  a  sum  of  «S  6,500,000  sterling.  Besides  this,  Uiere  will 
liaye  been  a  return  of  JS7  per  acre,  from  the  thinnings,  after  de- 
ducting all  expense  of  thinning  and  the  ori^nal  outlay  of  {^anting. 
Further  stiU,  the  land  on  which  the  larch  is  planted,  is  not  worth 
above  ninepence  or  one  shilling  per  acre,  yearly  rent.  After  the 
thinnings  of  the  last  thirty  years,  it  will  be  worth  ten  shillings  per 
acre,  by  the  improvement  of  the  pasturage." 

Montieth,  an  experienced  timber  planter  and  appnuser  of  timber 
land,  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  profit  of  an  oak  plantation 
for  iWenty  years,  on  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  worth  five  dollars 
per  acre,  yearly  rent,  and  I  have  placed  the  estimate  in  dollars,  in* 
stead  of  pounds  sterling. 

If  the  proprietor,  he  says, plants  100. acres  of  ground,  the  trees 
being  four  feet  distant  from  each  other^  each  acre  will  contain  8422 
plants. 

Plants  and  planting  per  acre,  $30,  $3000  00 

Bent  of  land  for  10  years,  at  $5  per  acre,  5000  00 

Interest  on  rent,  1125  00 

Expenses  of  tiiiniung,  prumng  and  trimming,  for  10  years, 
at  $5  per  acre,  5000  00 


Total  expenditure,  $14,125  00 

Deduct  produce  of  1000  trees,  thinned  from  each  acre, 
1st  10  years,  at  $10  per  acre,  $1000  00 

Deduct  value  of   2422  trees  per  acre, 
remaining,  at  $37  50  per  acre,  €750  00    4,750  00 


9,875  00 

Balance  at  tiie  end  dT  10  years,  9,875  00 

Expense  of  tiiinning  and  pruning,  for  2d  10  years,  at  $10 

per  acre,  2000  00 

Bent  of  land  for  same  period,  at  $5  per  acre,  per  annum,  5000  00 
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Intcreflt  on  do.,  1126  09 

Int.  on  $9,375,  old  balance  for  10  years  4685  00 


Total  outlay  for  20  years,  $22,185  00 

Dedact  produce  of  1000  trees  thinned  out  from  each  acre, 

at  12J  cents  per  tree,  at  $125  per  acre,  12,600  00 

Deduct  for  enhancement  of  value,  during  the  last  10  years 

of  1422  trees  per  acre,  remaimng  at  $160  per  acre,   16,000  00 

28,500  00 
Leaving  an  actual  profit,  after  paying  rent,  interest  and 

expenses,  of  6316  00 

Up  to  this  period,  the  comparative  gain  is  small,  but  the  same 
calculation  continued  for  10  years  more,  will  show  a  profit  of 
$118,335  00,  and  the  end  of  forty  years  from  the  time  of  planting, 
the  round  sum  of  $205,000  00. 

These  calculations,  as.Montieth  remarks,  may  to  those  who  have 
pdd  no  attention  to  the  subject,  excite  wonder,  if  not  doubt,  but  in 
making  them,  he  says  he  has  been  careful  to  lessen  rather  than  to 
exaggerate  the  profits. 

The  following  facts,  given  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittania,  of  Art 
and  Agriculture,  confirm  Mr.  Monteith.  Mr.  Pavier,  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
the  Bath  papers,  computes  the  value  of  fifty  acres  of  oak  timber,  in 
one  hundred  years,  to  be  $60,000,  and  Evelyn  calculates  1000 
acres  of  oak  in  150  years,  at  no  less  than  at  three  million  and  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Both  these  writers,  who  are  of  known 
authority,  made  their  calculations  at  a  period  when  the  timber  was 
of  less  value  than  at  the  time  of  Montieth's  calculation,  by  at  least 
one  half. 

Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Low,  in  his  valuable  work,  "Landed  Prop- 
erty and  the  Economy  of  States,"  says.  "The  planter  has  been 
characterized  as  the  most  disinterested  of  men,  because  he  labors 
for  posterity.  The  claim  of  the  planter  to  this  distinction  may  be 
questioned,  although  he  may  enjoy  the  thought  that  the  workman- 
ship of  his  hands  will  not  perish  with  him.  Like  every  one  who  la- 
bors from  choice,  the  planter  experiences  gratification  in  his  pursuit* 
The  little  tree  which  he  places  in  the  ground,  quickly  becomes  a 
patt  of  the  landscape  around ;  and  thus  the  taste  is  gratified,  almost 
as  soon  as  the  work  is  done.    Li  a  few  years  more,  his  woods  yield 
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riielter  firom  the  winds  and  thus  increase  the  value  of  the  lands 
around)  while  it  is  rarely  beyond  the  expectation  of  human  life  to 
look  for  a  direct  profit  from  the  wood  as  it  advances  to  maturity. 
To  expend  capital  on  planting,  indeed  is  merely  to  lay  out  a  fund  to 
increase  at  interest,  and  often  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  a  wood  requires  60  years  to  reach  the  age  of  good 
timber ;  that  the  land  is  worth  one  dollar  per  acre*  of  yearly  rent  in 
its  original  state ;  and  that  the  expense  of  planting  and  inclosing  it 
is  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre.  Then  rating  money  at  5  per  cent, 
supposing  it  to  increase  at  compound  interest,  the  amount  will  be 
found  by  calculation,  for  60  years  together  with  the  assumed  yearly 
rent  of  one  dollar  per  acre  for  the  same  period,  to  be  nine  hundred 
dollars  per  acre.  So  that  if  the  wood  be  worth  that  sum,  it  will  re- 
turn the  capital,  interest  and  rent.  But  the  sum  of  $900  per  acre, 
would  be  very  small,  including  the  progressive  thinnings  made  dur- 
ing the  period  for  timber  of  even  the  least  valuable  kinds,  of  60 
years  standing,  and  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  wood  may  yield  a 
high  return  on  the  capital  expended. 

It  will  be  seen  in  all  the  estimates  of  profits  of  forest  plantation  in 
England,  a  considerable  item  of  cost  is  the  annual  rent  of  land,  va- 
rying from  five  dollars  to  one  shillfeg  per  acre ;  another  large  item 
18  fencing  and  Inclosing.  James  Brown,  in  a  work  of  much  utility 
and  excellence  upon  this  subject,  makes  the  cost  of  fencing  one  half 
the  expense.  In  the  planting  which  we  propose  to  the  farmers  of 
Essex,  we  shall  make  no  account  of  these  items  of  expense  in  Eng- 
land, because  the  lands  which  we  shall  recommend  are  those  that 
have  been  used  as  pastures  and  fields,  worn  out  by  poor  cultivation, 
which  are  almost  universally  fenced  or  walled,  and  which  are  hardly 
worth  in  themselves  the  walls  that  inclose  them.  They  possess  no 
yearly  value,  to  be  placed  among  the  items  of  expense  in  forest  cul- 
ture, although  we  shall  allow  interest  upon  one  that  we  shall  assume. 

With  these  premises,  we  now  propose  to  urge  upon  every  farmer 
in  the  County,  to  take  any  worn  out  field,  huckleberry  pasture,  or 
other  waste  land,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  wood  plantation,  whether  of 
birch,  larch,  pines,  oak,  ash  or  maple,  or  all  combined..  And  we 
will  endeavor  to  give  a  fair  statement  of  the  transaction,  valuing 
his  own  time  and  attention  at  the  highest  market  price  for  farm  labor. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  the  estimates  of 

•  In  ihii  extract,  pounds  and  ahiUings  are  converted  into  dolla/a. 
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Hie  cost,  we  assume  the  work  to  be  well  done ;  for,  unless  it  be  so, 
it  had  better  not  be  attempted.  Merely  putting  an  acorn  m  the 
ground,  or  any  number  of  acorns,  is  not  forest  planting.  They  will 
germinate,  undoubtedly,  but  they  will  remain  of  no  ralue  after  they 
have  come  up  for  many  years,  unless  something  more  is  done.  It 
would  be  as  unwise  to  plant  a  field  of  acorns,  without  preparing  that 
field,  as  to  sow  com  or  potatoes  without  ploughing,  manuring  and  af- 
ter cultivating  the  ground.  We  shall,  in  another  place,  speak  more 
particularly  of  this;  we  speak  of  it  now,  lest  our  estimates  should 
appear  high.  So  in  calculating  the  value  of  the  product,  we  assume 
a  rapid  production^  such  as  care  and  cultivation  alone  will  ^ve,  and 
not  such  as  springs  up  from  unassisted  nature.  We  will  now  sup- 
pose that  a  farmer  has  a  ten  acre  lot  upon  his  farm,  which  has  run  to 
waste,  or  for  which  he  has  no  profitable  use.  We  offer  to  his  con- 
sideration, as  the  most  productiye  employment  of  this  lot,  its  conver- 
sion to  a  wood  lot ;  and  as  an  inducement  for  him  to  attempt  it,  we 
state  to  him  the  cost  of  an  oak  plantation,  and  its  profit  and  loss  for 
forty  years,  as  follows: 

Cost  of  planting,  mcluding  ploughmg,  harrowing,  ma- 
nuring and  keepmg  fence  or  wall  in  or4er,  at  $25 
per  acre,  $250  00 

Thinning,  pruning  and  weeding,  for  ten  years,  at  $8 
per  acrcj  annually ^  800  00 

Interest  for  ten  years,  assuming  the  land  to  be  worth 

$15  per  acre,  .  270  00 

Whole  cost  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  820  00 

J'or  the  next  ten  years,  the  thinnings  will  fully  pay  for 
the  cutting  and  other  slight  attention.  We  will 
therefore  add  to  the  above,  at  the  end  of  the  2d  ten 
years,  interest  upon  interest.  &c.,  &c.,  492  00 


$1312  00 


At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  if  the  labor  which  has 
been  charged  for,  has  been  faithfully  performed, 
there  will  renmn,  say  1000  trees  to  an  acre,  of  the 
Average  height  of  80  feet,  worth  at  least  80  cents 
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each,  or  $300  per  acre,  $8000  00 

DednctthecoBtop  to  the  expiration  of  this  period,  1312  00 

And  there  remains  a  profit  of  $1688  00 

after  paying  interest  and  expenses. 

For  the  next  twenty  years,  the  cost  of  thinning,  wUch 
is  the  only  expense,  will  be  more  than  balanced  by 
the  increase  in  value  of  the  wood  cut,  at  SO  cents 
per  tree,  over  that  valuation.  During  that  time, 
the  trees  will  have  been  thinned  to  about  400  trees 
per  acre,  which  is  about  the  number  of  timber  trees 
that  can  be  grown  to  full  size.  These  trees  would 
be  worth  for  fuel  merely,  as  they  stand,  at  least  $5 
per  tree,  any  where  m  Essex  County,  or  $2000 
per  acre.  The  account  then  would  stand,  at  the 
end  of  forty  years,  thus : 

Profit  at  the  end  of  20  years,  1,688  00 

400  trees  per  acre,  at  thd  end  of  40  years,  at  $5 
per  tree,  20,000  00 


$21,688  OO 

Less  previous  value  given  on  same,  at  SO  cents  per 
tree,  remainmg,  1,200  OO 

$20,488  OO 

Which  sum,  large  as  it  may  appear,  shows  the  smallest  profit  to> 
be  anticipated  from  an  oak  plantation  of  ten  acres,  upon,  suitable 
land,  of  a  medium  quality,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  years  from  the 
time  of  planting. 

On  a  poor  dry  rocky  soil,  the  Scotch  larch  would  ofier  as  marked 
a  profit.  Its  wood  is  almost  indestructible,  and  the  rapidity  of  its- 
growth  is  astonishing.  Though  similar  to  the  American  larch  or 
hackmatack  in  appearance,  it  is  totally  opposite  in  habit,  the  latter 
fionrishing  only  in  wet  humid  soils,  and  the  former  in  soils  of  a  dry 
and  gravelly  nature.  The  seed  can  be-  imported  through  Messrs- 
Hovey  &  Co*,  of  Boston,  or  seedling  plants  can  be  obtained,  at  a 
very  low  cost,  say  from  one  to  three  ddlars  per  thousand,  according 
toaze. 
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We  shall  now  conclude  our  remarks  with  a  few  directions  for  pre- 
paring the  land  and  making  the  plantation,  taking  an  oak  plantation 
for  an  example.  The  first  step  is  to  prepare  the  ground,  by  plough- 
ing and  harrowing  it,  as  it  should  be  done  for  com  or  potatoes.  A 
light  dressing  of  manure,  ashes  or  lime,  should  be  lidd  on,  and 
ploughed  or  harrowed  into  the  soil.  This  being  done,  the  land  is 
ready  to  receive  the  seed,  which  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered 
from  the  trees,  or  kept  in  dry  sand  until  spring,  if 'the  field  is  likely 
to  be  infested  with  mice  or  squirrels.  To  allow  for  this  and  fsdlures 
in  seed,  we  recommend  planting  five  or  six  acorns  in  a  circular  form, 
just  as  one  would  plant  corn  or  potatoes  in  hills,  making  the  diame- 
ter of  the  circle  at  least  one  foot — the  spaces  or  hills  being  three  or 
four  feet  apart ;  and  the  work  is  done,  for  the  present,  so  far  as  the 
future  oaks  are  concerned.  It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded, 
however,  that  oaks  do  better  if  sheltered  by  other  small  trees,  set 
out  or  sown  before  the  acorns  are  planted.  In  England,  the  Scotch 
fir,  resembling  our  pitch  pine,  and  the  Scotch  larch  are  used.  We 
do  not  attach  quite  so  much  importance  to  this  auxiliary  planting, 
as  seems  to  be  given  to  it  in  England,  though  it  is  of  advantage, 
without  doubt,  as  sheltering  the  young  plants.  We  think  the  planter 
will  find  great  advantage  in  sowing  broadcast  the  birch  seed,  at  the 
rate  of  two  quarts  to  the  acre,  after  ploughing  and  before  harrow- 
ing, as  it  is  a  quick  grower,  readily  removed,  and  of  value  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  severe  thinnings — and  we  are  satisfied 
that  this  is  sufficient.  If  the  planter  wishes  to  make  a  mixed  plan- 
tation of  oaks,  pines,  birch,  ash  and  maple,  he  can  sow  them  all 
broadcast  and  harrow  them  in,  except  the  acorn,  which,  if  it  is  to 
remain  as  the  principal  crop,  had  better  be  planted  as  before  di- 
rected. We  have  thus  given,  in  a  cursory  manner,  the  most  proper 
mode,  in  our  opinion,  to  secure  a  profitable  return  to  the  forest 
planter.  We  have  adopted,  out  of  many  plans  that  planters  follow, 
the  one  which  upon  the  whole  seems  best  adapted  to  us,  and  it  has 
this  advantage,  if  the  assertion  by  some  writers  be  true,  that  a  trans- 
planted tree  makes  less  valuable  timber,  that  the  trees  start  up, 
grow  and  mature  without  transplanting.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
a  farmer  cannot  in  any  one  or  two  seasons  get  his  field  ready  for 
planting,  and  at  the  same  time,  he  is  unwilling  to  lose  the  inter- 
yen-ng  time  entirely.  In  such  a  case,  he  has  only  to  sow  his  acorns 
in  a  small  bed  of  good  soil  in  the  autumn,  and  allow  them  to  remain 
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fhexe  &t  one  or  two  yoftro,  when  he  can  4)Iace  them  in  their  fdtara 
x^aetiag-place.  In  doing  so,  be  can  sow  them  aa  thicklj  as  he  would 
peas,  in  qnadmple  rows,  a  foot  or  so  apart. and  an  inch  deep. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  great  care  shoold  be 
used  in  selecting  not  only  the  acorns  of  valniAle  species  of  oaks,  but 
also  firom  large  and  vigorous  trees.  The  care  used  in  this  respect, 
will  amply  repay  the  trouble.  Of  the  species  of  oaks  to  be  recom- 
mended, o£  course  the  white  oak  stands  first,  and  in  good  soils  ife 
gtowB  rapidly*  We  wish,  howeyer,  without  excluding  any  but  the 
red  oak,  whkh  is  useless  as  a  timber  toee,  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
fiurmers  to  the  Chesnut  and  Bock  Ghesnut  Oak,  the  latter  of  which 
grows  np(m  the  poorer  soils.  We  tiunk  these  oaks  haye  not  receiyed 
tfad  attention  they  deserye,  both  for  their  beauty,  as  well  as  for  their 
value  as  timber.  They  resemble  more  than  any  of  our  oaks,  the 
best  English  oak,  and  we  predict  tiiat  the  time  will  come,  when  they 
will  stand  ude  by  side,  at  least  in  reputation,  with  the  white  oak. 

In  the  estimate  which  we  haye  j^yen  of  the  result  of  an  oak  plan- 
tation,  wo  are  aware  that  the  profit  seems  too  large  to  comport  with 
our  common  experience  of  the  value  of  land  covered  with  wood* 
But  it  most  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  land  of  this  nature,  which  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  valuing,  is  of  the  natural  growth,  and  most  fre- 
quently the  growth  firom  the  stump  of  a  preyious  forest.  We  must 
also  recdlect  that  the  wood  hinds  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look 
upon,  have  never  received  care  and  attention,  more  especially  in 
thinning  at  proper  intervals.  To  cultivate  a  wood  plantation  suc- 
cestfuUy,  requires  the  same  degree  of  care  and  attention  in  thinning 
out,  as  an  onion,  carrot  or  beet  bed.  If  the  trees  are  left  to  atrug-  ' 
gle  with  each  other  for  the  mastery,  the  vanqmshed  will  die,  while 
the  victors  will  suffer  severely  firom  the  effects  of  the  struggle.  We 
shall  therefore  say  a  few  words  upon  this  subject,  although  we  write 
under  a  painfiil  sense  that  we  are  becoming  tedious.  The  objects 
to  be  aittained  by  thiniung,  is  so  to  regulate  the  distance  of  the 
plants,  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  each  other's  growth ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  each  plant  has  sufficient  space  of 
ground  an4  air  for  the  spread  of  its  roots  and  branches,  proportion- 
ate to  its  mae  at  any  j^ven  stage  of  its  growth.  To  accomplish  this 
properly,  requires  constant  attention.  It  is  highly  injurious  to  thin 
80  much  at  one  time  as  to  leave  the  trees  remaining  exposed  to  a 
pe9&j  increased  degree  of  heat  and  cold ,  as  Mr.  J.  Brown  re- 
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marks,  it  is  like  saddenly  remoying  the  plantation  a  few  degrees 
fiurther  north  or  sonth.  So  it  is  equally  injadicions  to  aUow  the 
plants  to  become  crowded  and  interlaced,  as  thereby  tiiey  exolude 
too  much  the  light  and  air  and  serve  to  weaken  each  other.  In  rear- 
ing a  plantation  for  timber,  the  approved  rule  for  hard  wood  trees  is, 
to  have  a  space  between  each  tree  equal  to  half  its  height ;  and  for 
resinous  trees,  a  space  equal  to  one  third  the  height ;  and  this  should 
be  kept  in  view  from  the  moment  that  thinnings  commence.  The 
period  when  these  thinnings  should  begin  must  depend  upon  the  for^ 
wardness  of  the  trees.  If  acorns  are  planted  in  circles  such  as  we 
have  recommended,  they  can  remtun  so  for  two  or  three  years ;  the 
weaker  ones  can  then  be  carefully  drawn  out,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
those  that  are  to  rem^,  until  the  plants  shall  stand  three  or  four 
feet  apart.  In  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  years,  the  remaining 
plants  should  have  attdned  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  when 
the  first  moderate  thinmng  should  take  place,  and  ever  after,  the 
rule  we  have  kdd  down  should  be  carefully  followed. 

We  have  thus,  in  as  brief  manner  as  in  our  power,  presented  our 
views  upon  the  important,  though  neglected  subject  of  arborir 
culture,  endeavoring  to  give  them  m  a  practical  form,  so  far  as  they 
have  gone.  We  should  like  to  go  farther,  and  to  do  all  in  our  pow- 
er to  dispel  the  common  illusion  that  it  takes  more  than  one  life-time 
to  grow  a  tree.  We  can,  however,  do  no  more  than  to  present  the 
following  table  of  the  actual,  as  well  as  comparative  growth  of  a 
variety  of  trees  from  the  time  of  planting,  until  they  had  made 
twenty  years'  growth.  The  plantation  covered  six  acres  in  extent, 
consisting  principally  of  a  swampy  meadow  upon  a  gravelly  soil. 

Arerage  Avertge 

feet  in  height  circumference;' 

feet.  inch. 

Lombardy  Poplar,  60  to  80  4    8 

Abele,  60  to  70  4    6 

Plane,  50  to  60  8    6 

Acacia,  50  to  60  2    4 

Ehn,  40  to  60  8    6 

Chesnut,  80  to  50  2    9 

White  Pine,  30  to  50  2    6 

Spruce,  80  to  50  2    2 

Larch,  50  to  60  8  10 
No  account  is  here  given  of  tiie  oak,  b«(  Louden  and  other 
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writers  j^re  the  arerage  of  its  growA,  apon  %  medium  soQ,  as  from 
no  to  60  feety  in  the  same  period.  The  above  table  is  an  accomrt 
of  English  growth,  but  it  corresponds  perfectly  inth  the  results  of 
our  own  observaiion  and  experience  in  Massachusetts.  We  haye 
quoted  this  table  as  an  inoentire  to  tree  planting.  Even  if  we  are 
indisposed  to  recreate  the  forests  which  have  been  wasted,  we  maj 
Bome  of  us  be  induced  to  adorn  the  road  sidbs  near  our  dw^ellings 
with  trees.  As  thej  grow  in  size  &om  yesur  to  year,  they  creep  into 
our  hearts'  best  affections.  Our  associations  become  connected  with 
them ;  our  children  grow  up  with  them  and  learn  to  loye  them,  and 
our  children's  children  may  enjoy  their  shade  and  gambol  beneath 
them.  Indeed,  as  compared  with  the  life  of  man,  the  trees  which 
he  plants  soon  assumes  a  superiority  orer  him.  From  his  tender 
nursing,  it  si»ings  into  e^tence  and  becomes  his  shelter  and  his 
protection,  and  will  continue  to  shelter  succeeding  generations  long 
after  he  is  gone  and  forgotten.  The  tree  under  which  .Washington 
stood,  when  he  first  drew  his  sword  to  take  command  of  the  army  at 
Cambridge,  is  still  rigorous  and  flourislung  as  ever,  while  all  of  that 
gallant  band  of  patriots  have  passed  away. 

For  the  Committee, 

RICHARD  S.  FAY,  Chairman. 


ON  FRUIT  TREES. 
The  Committee  on  Fruit  Trees  have  to  report  that  two  entries 
only  have  been  made  for  premiums.  One  by  S.  C.  Pitman  of  Lynn, 
and  one  by  Wm.  G.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  whose  statements  in  relation 
to  their  respective  Nurseries  are  annexed.  By  referring  to  those 
statements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entry  of  ISr.  Pitman,  is  for  his 
whole  Nursery,  that  of  Mr.  Lake  for  "three  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  Baldwin  apple  treerf,  standing  on  4wenty-three 
and  one  quarter  square  rods  of  land,"  being  in  fact  but  a  small  part 
of  an  eirtensive  Nursery,  on  another  portion  of  which  he  received 
the  first  premium  of  the  society  last  year.  The  committee  feel 
somewhat  embarrassed  how  to  proceed  in  awarding  the  premiums  in 
tins  case.  Hhej  are  awarded  for  the  "best  Nursery  of  trees;"  un 
der  tlus,  can  any  thing  less  than  the  whole  Nursery  be  offered?    If 
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80,  how  is  it  posftUd  to  make  a  comparison  of  a  selected  part  of  one 
Korsery  with  the  whole  of  another  ?  Had  there  not  been  a  differ- 
ence  of  practice  heretofore,  which  has  ffven  a  diflisrent  practical 
constmction,  it  wonld  seem  as  if  nothing  less  than  an  entire  Norsery 
coold  be  offered  for  premium.  In  the  course  of  our  visits  to  die 
other  Nurseries,  we  hare  found  that  tiie  reason  whj  no  other  entries 
were  made,  was,  on  account  of  the  unwillingness  of  those  possesnng 
large  Nurseries  to  come  into  cqnpetition — not  with  smaller  ones — 
but  with  select  portions  of  other  jNfurseries. 

The  Committee  were  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Lake's  trees,  showing  a  yigorous,  healthy  growth,  witii  tiie  exception 
of  the  leaf  not  being  entirely  firee  from  lice.  Mr.  Pitman's  trees, 
especially  his  apples  and  pears,  were  likewise  remarkably  healthy 
and  Tigorous,  the  leaf  fresh  and  green,  showing,  we  think,  in  a  very 
&7orable  light,  the  permanent  advantage  of  bone  manure,  in  tiie 
cultivation  of  young  trees.  If  our  old  orchards  could  receive  a  lit- 
tle attention  by  cleaning  and  manuring  with  ashes  and  b<me,  orwitii 
either,  we  beheve  they  would  amply  repay  the  trouble  and  ex* 
pense  of  the  application.  Many  of  our  fietrmers  have  yet  to  learn 
that  it  is  much  cheaper  and  easier  to  renovate  an  old  orchard,  intro- 
ducing by  grafting,  all  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  fruit,  than  to 
make  a  new  one  by  planting  young  trees,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  now 
that  apples  are  becoming  a  large  article  of  export,  that  more  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  this  matter.  There  is  hardly  an  old  apple  tree 
in  Essex  county,  that  might  not  be  resuscitated  and  brought  into  full 
bearing  in  four  years,  by  a  littie  labor  and  expense. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  recommend  that  tiie  first  pre- 
mium be  awarded  to  Samuel  C.  Pitman,  and  that  {cr  the  reasons 
before  suggested,  no  other  premiums  be  awarded. 

For  the  Committee, 

B.  S.  FAY,  Chairman. 


SAMUEL  C.  PITMAN'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Fruit  Trees : 

Gbntlbmbit, — ^The  trees  in  my  nursery,  to  which  I  would  call 
your  particular  attention,  are  some  five  thousand  aiq[4e,  in  me  lot, 
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two  Tears  from  the  seed  and  one  from  ihe  bad,  oonsisiaDg  of  nearly 
eqnal  parts  of  tHe  Mowing  varieties : — ^Baldwin,  B.  I.  Grreemng, 
Northern  Spy,  Porter,  William's  Favorite,  fipes'  Sweeting  and  Fall 
Harvest  They  have  made  a  straight  and  average  growth  of  nearly 
four  feet — ^very  few  of  the  buds  having  fiEuled. 

Also,  about  three  thousand  apple,  two  and  three  years  from  the 
bud,  oonsistmg  of  the  following  varieties: — Gravenstein,  Porter, 
Eilham  Sll,  Fall  Pippm,  Baldwin,  B.  I.  Greening,  &;c. 

Also,  about  three  thousand  pear  trees,  two  years  from  the  seed 
and  one  from  the  bud,  consisting  of  Louis  Bon  de  Jersey,  Bartiett, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Nopoleon,  &;c. 

My  land  is  mostly  a  gravelly  loam,  manured  four  years  ago  with 
erushed  bone,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  a 
slight  dressing  of  bam  yard  manure,  when  the  trees  were  set  in  the 
rows.  The  growth  of  my  trees  have  not  been  extraordinary,  but 
uniform  and  healthy. 

Bespectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  C.  PITMAN. 

Upper  Swampscot,  Lynn,  September  29th,  1848. 


WM.G.  LAKE'S  STATEMENT. 

2b  ihe  Committee  on  Fruit  Trees : 

Gbntlbmbk, — I  offer  for  the  Society  premium  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seveniy-eij^t  Baldwin  apple  trees,  standing  on  twenty- 
three  and  one  quarter  square  rods  of  land.  These  trees  are  two 
years  old  from  the  seed,  and  one  only  from  the  bud.  The  heighth 
will  average  from  8t  to  4  feet,  this  being  the  entire  growth  of  this 
season. 

The  land  on  which  thesie  trees  stand,  was  prepared  in  the  foUow- 
mg  manner,  viz. : — ^In  the  year  1844,  it  was  broken  up,  and  planted 
with  potatoes,  it  then  being  well  manured.  In  1845,  a  crop  of  seed- 
ling pear  and  apple  trees,  was  ndsed.  In  1846,  the  trees  were  set 
in  nurseries  in  rows,  when  one  year  old.  In  1847,  they  were  bud- 
ded, being  two  years  old  from  the  seed.  Thjdre  has  been  no  maimre 
applied  to  tins  land  mnoe  the  potatoes  were  planted  m  1844,  except 
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leas  than  one  cord  of  compost  manure,  composed  of  tiiree  parts 
ireed  and  one  part  stable  manure,  spread  between  the  rows. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WM.  G.  LAKB. 

Topsfield,  Sept  27,  1848. 


ON  GRAIN  CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Grain  Crops  have  attended  to  that  duty,  and 
Report  : 

That  only  one  entry  has  been  made  for  raismg  Grain,  and  that  by 
Mr.  John  Hathaway,  of  Danvers,  for  a  crop  of  winter  rye,  of  an 
extraordinary  yield.  Mr.  Hathaway's  statement  is  very  full  as  to 
his  manner  of  manuring,  preparing  and  cultivating  his  lands  for  the 
previous  crops,  and  also  for  the  present  crop  of  winter  rye.  It  will 
be  seen  that  he  has  raised  on  one  and  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land 
55  bushels,  equal  to  44  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  is  the  largest  crop 
of  rye,  to  the  acre,  that  has  come  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

As  Mr.  Hathaway  has  spared  no  pms  in  preparing  his  land  for  a 
good  crop,  the  Committee  are  happy  to  find  that  he  has  been  am- 
ply paid  for  his  labor  by  reaping  an  abundant  harvest,  and  recom- 
mend the  premium  of  eight  dollars  be  paid  to  him  for  his  crop  of 
winter  rye. 

His  crop  of  summer  rye  is  also  a  very  large  yield,  45  bushels  on 
one  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  which  would  entitle  him  to  a  prenuum. 
As,  however,  but  one  premium  is  offered  by  &.e  Society,  they  can- 
mot  recommend  any  for  this  crop. 

The  Committee  would  recommend  that  farmers  give,  more  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  this  grain ;  it  not  only  gives  a  large  yield  of 
grun,  but  the  straw  is  valuable,  generally  about  100  lbs.  to  one 
bushel  of  rye,  and  will  always  command  a  high  price  and  ready  mar- 
ket. Another  advantage  is,  that  being  sown  in  the  autumn,  after 
o&er  crops  are  taken  from  the  land,  grass  seed  may  be  sown  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  is  the  opimon  of  the  Committee  that  it  is  the  best 
grain  with  which  to  lay  down  land  to  grass. 

The  Committee  regret  that  no  other  crops  of  gram  have  been  »- 
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tered  for  a  premimn.  One  piece  of  oats,  of  a  very  large  yield, 
came  within  the  observation  of  the  Committee,  but  was  not  duly 
entered. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  STEVENS,  Chairman. 

Salem,  November  16, 1848. 


JOHN  HATHAWAY'S  STATEMENT 
3T>  iJie  Committee  on  Grain  Cropi : 

Gentlemen, — ^I  present  for  your  consideration  a  crop  of  mnter 
rye,  raised  on  the  town  farm  in  Danvers,  on  a  field  containing  about 
one  and  a  quarter  acres  of  land.  This  land  is  a  light  loam,  som^e 
part  of  it  gravelly.  In  1845,  the  field  yielded  one  small  load  of  hay. 
In  1846,  it  was  ploughed,  planted  with  com,  and  yielded  a  good 
crop,  say  from  50  to  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  manure  used  was 
such  as  is  made  in  our  hog-pen  from  meadow  mud  and  slaughter- 
house ofly.  We  put  a  full  shovel  full  to  the  hill.  In  1847,  we 
spread  about  five  cords  of  like  manure  upon  the  land,  and  planted 
the  lot  with  potatoes.  We  used  four  oxen  and  a  large  plough,  and 
ploughed  at  least  eight  inches  deep.  The  crop  of  potatoes  was 
large  and  of  very  good  quality.  Before  the  20th  of  September,  we 
dug  them.  We  then  ploughed  with  four  oxen,  as  before,  harrowed 
it,  then  sowed  IJths  bushels  of  rye,  and  harrowed  it  in.  This  was 
done  ou  the  25th  of  September.  The  crop  advanced  through  the 
season  in  a  most  promismg  manner,  and  was  harvested  about  the 
mddle  of  July  in  the  best  possible  condition.  We  obtained  from 
this  field  55  bushels  of  sound  grwn.  We  also  raised  on  another  lot, 
of  one  and  a  half  acres,  forty-five  bushels  of  spring  rye. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  soil  of  this  farm  is  of  ordinary 
quality,  compared  with  the  soil  on  liiost  other  farms  in  town.  The 
improvements  on  it  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  increase  and  ap- 
plication of  manure* 

JOHN  HATHAWAY. 

Danvers,  August  81,  1848r 

I  certify  that  I  have  measured  the  land  on  wluch  grew  the  winter 
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rye  abore  described,  and  foand  it  to  oontam  (me  and  a  quarter 
acres.    I  also  saw  the  gnin  and  consider  it  of  superior  qoalitj. 

JOHN  W-  PROCTOR- 


ON  ROOT  CROPS. 

The  Society  offered  86  dollars,  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  ^'best 
conducted  experiment"  in  raising  the  following  roots,  viz. :  Sugar 
Beets,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Ruta  Baga,  Mangel  Wurtzel  and  Onions. 
No  entries  were  made  on  any  of  the  above  roots,  except  onions. 

There  were  two  entries  for  the  premium  on  onions ;  one  by  Aaron 
C.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  who  rtdsed  480  bushels  to  the  acre,  which 
was  not  much  above  the  ordinary  yield. 

The  other  entry  was  by  John  Peaslee,  also  of  Danvers.  It  ap- 
pears by  his  certificate  that  he  nused  on  one  half  acre  411  bushels, 
being  at  the  rate  of  822  bushels  per  acre,  which  the  Committee 
considered  a  yield  entirely  unparallelled  in  the  history  of  the  onion 
crop. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  Society's  premium  of  ox 
dollars  be  awarded  to  John  Peaslee,  for  his  successful  cultivation  of 
omons. 

The  Committee  regret  that  there  was  no  entry  of  cisums  on  the 
other  roots  for  which  premium  were  offered,  as  each  of  them  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  every  farmer  for  feeding  his  stock. 

JOHN  STONE,  JR.  Chwman. 


JOHN  PEASLEE'8  STATEMENT. 
To  the  Committee  on  Boot  Crop  ft: 

Gentlemsk, — ^I  offer  for  premium  a  crop  of  onions  raised  firom 
one  half  acre  of  land,  measuring  four  hundred  and  eleven  bushels. 
Land  worth  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre ;  yellow  loam,  Bouthem 
descent.  A  crop  of  onions  was  taken  firom  the  land  the  year  pre- 
vious ;  not  so  good,  however  ,^  as  those  of  the  present  year.  The 
manure  used  was  well  rotted  stable  manure,  which  cost  four  doUars 
per  cord.  The  land  was  ploughed  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  bury  the 
dressing.    About  the  middle  of  April  of  the  present  year,  the  land 
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▼as  manured,  ploughed,  and  prepared  as  usual,  and  one  ponnd  and 
a  half  of  seed  sown.  The  nsoal  method  of  hoeing  with  a  machine, 
and  weeding  bj  hand  was  pursued.  The  crop  was  harvested  about 
the  hist  of  the  month  of  September,  and  caref allj  measured  in  a 
budiel  basket.  Annexed  is  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the 
orop,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained : 

STATBMENT  OF  SXPBNSiSS. 

Three  cords  of  manure,  at  $4  per  cord,  $12  00 

One  and  a  half  pounds  of  seed,  at  $2  per  lb.  8  00 

Remaining  expenses,  10  00 

Whole  amount,  $25  00 

JOHN  PEASLEE. 

Danvers,  November  16th,  1848. 


AARON  C.  PROCTOR'S  STATEMENT. 

7h  the  Committee  on  Boot  Culture  : 

Gentlemen, —Having  called  your  attention  the  last  year,  to  my 
coltiyation  otonionSf  and  stated  the  facts  in  relation  thereto,  as  they 
had  then  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  now  submit  the  foUowmg  as  my 
experience  the  present  season.  I  continued  the  cultivation  on  the 
same  ground.  I  used  similar  manures,  in  all«  about  six  cords  to  an 
acre,  ploughed  and  harrowed  thoroughly ;  cleared  away  all  refuse 
material ;  and  sowed  the  seed  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  land 
could  be  prepared.  I  was  particular  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  I 
found  the  plants  thinner  than  I  intended  they  should  be,  and  was 
apprehensive  that  the  crop  would  fall  short,  on  this  account.  The 
season  has  not  been  favorable  for  the  growth  of  this  plant,  though 
mine  continued  to  flourish  and  grow  longer  than  many  other  lots  that 
I  noticed.  Perhaps  this  was  owing  to  then:  being  thin.  They  ob- 
tained a  good  size,  and  were  of  as  fair  quality  as  I  ever  ndsed.  I 
obtained  from  one  acre  of  the  ground  four  hundred  and  eighty 
bushels,  as  measured  and  delivered  in  the  market.  The  value  at 
the  time  I  sold  them  was  $1  88  a  barrel ;  they  have  smce  com- 
manded a  higher  price. 

One  &ct  I  noticed  this  and  the  last  year,  where  my  onions  grew, 
may  be  worthy  of  remark,  as  iUustrating  the  effects  of  $tAb9oil  plough- 
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inff.  Three  years  since,  about  half  of  tlie  plane  land,  where  the 
onions  grew,  was  sabsoiled  eight  inches  below  the  ordinary  ploogh- 
ing ;  the  other  half  was  not.  In  all  other  respects,  the  land  waa 
manored  and  treated  alike.  The  crop  was  decidedly  better  cm  the 
part  that  was  sabsoiled,  than  on  the  part  that  was  not.  I  am  not 
able  to  state  with  precision  how  much  better,  but  should  judge  it  to 
be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  At  the  time  I  used  the  subsoil 
plough,  it  was  the  better  to  prepare  the  land  for  a  crop  of  carrots, 
without  any  expectation  of  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  onions.  I 
state  the  {isbcts  as  observed,  and  presume  the  improved  crop  was  the 
consequence  of  the  subsoil  ploughing.  I  have  not  used  a  plough  of 
this  description  sufficiently,  to  speak  with  confidence  of  its  general 
utility ;  but  from  what  I  have  witnessed,  cannot  doubt  it  may  be  used 
on  some  kinds  of  soil  to  great  advantage. 

One  other  fact  I  observed  on  my  field  of  onions,  which  may  be 
«iworth  mentiomng.  When  I  procured  the  muscle  bed,  a  part  of  it  I 
spread  directly  upon  the  land,  and  a  part  I  distributed  in  heaps,  and 
after  it  Icdd  through  the  winter,  caused  it  to  be  spread.  Whore  these 
heaps  laid,  could  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  season,  and  the  crop 
was  much  less,  than  around  them.  Possibly,  too  much  salt  had 
mingled  with  the  soil ;  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  ef- 
fect was  prejudicial.  The  extraordinary  crop  of  onions  the  last  year 
induced  many  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  the  present.  Many  fields 
have  Men  short  of  expectation  nearly  one  half.  My  own  has  done 
well..  Though  had  the  season  been  a  favorable  one,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  crop  would  have  been  one  quarter  part  more.  The  demand 
for  the  omon  has  thus  far  been  commensurate  with  the  supply ;  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  hesitate  in  the  belief,  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  most  advantageous  crops  that  can  be  cultivated. 

AARON  C.  PROCTOR- 

Danrers,  October,  1848. 


ON  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  CROPS,  &c. 
The  Oomouttee  on  the  ^^comparative  value  of  crops  as  food  for 
cattle,^'  regret  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  award  the  liberal  pre- 
miuiQS  offered.    These  irffers  have  been  before  the  public  lor  several 
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years,  without  awakening  that  attention  in  the  mindfl  of  enltiTatora 
their  importance  demands.  When  we  take  into  view  the  fact,  that 
80  large  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  farmer,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  is  occupied  in  securing  or  distributing  the  food  of  his  cattle  ; 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  matter  of  deep  interest,  to  regulate 
this  labor  to  the  best  advantage.  If  therefore,  by  any  suggestions 
in  our  power  to  offer, valuable  bformation  maybe  elicited  or  dissemi' 
Bated,  we  shall,  in  part  at  least,  have  discharged  our  duty.  If  we  can 
be  so  fortunate,  as  to  induce  any  one  to  undertake  a  series  of  accurate 
experiments,  to  test  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  our  conjectures,  an  im- 
portant point  will  be  gwned.  We  are  fully  sensible  that  facts,  de- 
rived from  a  continued  series  of  observations  are  wanting  on  this 
subject.  We  are  surprized  that  those  most  interested  in  these  mat- 
ters should  be  willing  to  remain  so  imperfectly  informed,  as  are 
a  large  proportion  of  the  farming  community. 

English  Hay  is  proposed  as  the  test  of  the  comparative  value 
of  the  other  articles  used.  This  is  so  generally  used,  so  valuable, 
and  of  so  uniform  a  character  that  it  may  well  have  this  distinction. 
Tabular  statements,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  published,  varying 
with  the  experience  of  those  who  framed  them,  giving  general 
views,  approximating  without  doubt  to  correctness.  One  of  this 
kind  can  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for 
1848,  page  120,  from  which  an  abstract  was  taken  in  our  Transac- 
tions for  1844,  page  83.  But  we  are  not  quite  satisfied,  for  in- 
stance, with  being  informed  that  275  pounds  of  green  stalks  of  In- 
dian com  are  equal  to  100  lbs  of  hay,  or  that  2}  pounds  of  green 
com  fodder,  equals  one  pound  of  hay.  We  want  to  know  something 
further  about  it.  We  want  to  know,  for  example,  how  this  kind  of 
feed  will  operate  on  a  stock  of  milch  cows,  by  increasing  the  quan- 
tity or  improving  the  quality  of  their  milk.  In  the  vicinity  of  a 
dense  population,  the  supplying  the  market  with  milk  is  one  of  the 
best  applications  of  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Many  expedients  are 
adopted,  to  furnish  food,  when  the  ordinary  supplies  are  cut  off;  as 
when  the  pasture  lands  are  parched  with  drought,  in  August  and 
Septembar.  Perhaps  no  one  auxiliary  has  come  into  more  general 
use,  than  green  com  stalks,  cultivated  for  this  purpose,  after  the 
«rop  of  .grass  has  been  gathered.  Why  is  this  done  ?  Has  any  one 
made  certain  the  fact,  by  experiment,  that  this  kind  of  feed  does 
actually  increase  the  quantity  of  milk,  to  any  considerable   extent  t 
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The  experience  of  some  of  the  Committee  in  distributing  several 
tons  of  this  kind  of  fodder  to  a  flock  of  thirty  or  forty  cows,  daifyy 
for  several  successive  years,  during  the  season  of  its  production,  has 
left  great  doubts  of  its  value ;  especially  in  increasmg  the  quantify 
of  milk.  This  crop  is  abundant  and  very  easily  grown.  It  is  readily 
and  greedily  devoured  by  the  animal.  It  may  be  used  advantage- 
ously to  save  the  pastures  from  being  too  closely  fed.  But  if  the 
produce  of  the  animals  is  not  essentially  increased  by  the  feed,  then 
the  labor  of  growing,  gathering  and  distributing,  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure lost.  We  will  not  presume  to  speak  positively,  for  we  have  not 
made  those  careful  observations  necessary  to  warrant  this ;  but  so  fiur 
as  we  have  observed,  in  superintending  one  of  the  largest  milk  farms 
in  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  (the  Pickman  farm,  so  called)  our  impres- 
sions are  that  much  less  benefit  is  derived  from  this  kind  of  feed, 
than  is  usually  ascribed  to  it.  Some  benefit  may  accrue  from  tho 
cultivation  of  com  in  this  manner,  by  the  aid  it  affords  in  pulverizing 
the  soil,  and  better  fitting  it  for  the  crop  the  ensuing  season ;  espe- 
cially if  a  dressing  of  manure  is  applied  at  the  time  of  planting,  and 
well  harrowed  in.  Vigilant  attention  will  thus  enable  the  tenant  of 
a  few  acres^  to  realize  two  crops,  where  but  one  ordinarily  grows. 

In  expressing  a  quere  as  to  the  expediency  of  cultivating  Indian 
com,  to  be  used  greeny  for  the  soiling  or  feeding  of  cattie,  it  is  done 
more  to  awaken  attention  to  the  subject,  than  because  of  confidence 
in  our  present  impressions.  We  are  aware  of  the  recommendations 
that  have  been  given  to  this  crop,  in  our  own  publications,  and  by 
those  whose  opinions  we  regard  as  of  the  highest  authority.  To  be 
consistent,  therefore,  it  is  proper  to  advert  to  these,  until  the 
question  shall  be  definitely  settled  by  well  conducted  experiments. 
In  remarks  upon  premiums  offered  for  soiling  in  1823,  Col.  Pickering 
observes,  that  "Indian  corn  will  be  well  grown  for  soiling  by  the  mid- 
die  of  July^  and  will  continue  green  and  in  full  sap  until  tiie  last  of 
August.  In  order  to  continue  a  supply  of  this  rich  green  food,  to 
which  probably  no  other  vegetable  of  our  country  is  equal,  especially 
for  milch  cows,  pieces  of  land  may  be  planted  in  succession,  so  that 
some  may  be  in  full  sap  to  the  last  of  September."  The  same  dis- 
tinguished practical  observer  remarks,  in  the  last  communication  he 
made  to  the  iSociety,  Sept.  25, 1828 : 

"The  great  value  of  Indian  com  stalks,  in  their  green  state,  for 
feeding  cattle,  milch  cows  especially,  I  have  before  mentioned,"  al- 
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hiding  nnqnestioDablj  to  the  quotation  before  made.  ^^That  whieh 
is  planted  earij,  for  this  use,  will  be  ready  for  catting  just  when,  in 
our  common  summers,  the  pastures  begin  to  ful."  *'To  have  this 
fodder,  through  the  season,  in  its  green  and  most  juicy  state,  it 
should  be  planted  at  different  times ;  so  that  the  latest  planted, 
should  attain  its  proper  growth  by  the  middle  of  September^  and 
continue  till  the  frosts  appear,  usually  about  the  first  of  October.'^ 
The  observations  of  Mr.  Ware  and  others,  who  have  cultiyated  and 
used  this  vegetable  to  such  an  extent,  for  several  years,  is  the  bans 
<m  which  our  queries  as  to  its  superior  value  are  founded.  We  con- 
sider this  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  for  further  experiments 
now  open  to  cultivators ;  and  hope  by  the  remarks  we  have  made  to 
awaken  attention  to  the  same.  Nothing  can  be  lost  by  such  experi- 
ments ;  they  bring  with  them  their  own  reward.  The  products  are 
sure  to  yield  a  liberal  indemnity,  for  all  investments,  either  of  labor 
or  of  dressing  with  manure. 

«  Carrots  and  BeeU  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  to  help  out  the 
feed  of  our  animals.  Is  there  any  one  of  our  farmers  who  can  an- 
swer with  confidence,  which  of  these  is  most  worthy  of  cultivation  ? 
Satisfactory  experiments  to  determine  this  would  be  of  great  value. 
We  have  used  them  both,  to  some  extent,  and  will  state  such  im- 
pressions as  have  arisen  from  this  use.  We  have  found  the  sugar 
beet  one  of  the  very  best  vegetables  for  the  production  of  milk ;  far 
superior  to  the  carrot — which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  very  best 
of  feed  for  milch  cows.  We  have  found  the  carrot  better  for  &tten- 
ing  than  for  increaaing  the  milk  of  animals.  We  speak  of  the  sugar 
beet,  in  preference  to  the  blood  beet,  because  it  grows  more  abun* 
dantly.  There  are  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into  view,  in  de- 
termining which  of  these  vegetables  is  most  worthy  of  cultivation,  as 
well  as  the  effect  on  the  ammals  fed  by  them.  We  have  found  the 
carrot  to  yield  the  most,  and  to  leave  the  land  in  the  best  condition, 
especially  for  the  succeeding  crop.  Almost  all  other  crops  will  grow 
well  after  the  carrot ;  few  will  grow  well  after  the  beet.  The  car- 
rot will  grow  well  successively,  year  after  year ;  the  beet  will  not. 
The  carrot  requires  less  manure  than  the  beet.  What  kind  of  crop, 
therefore,  it  will  be  most  judicious  to  plant,  will  depend  upon  the 
«ombmed  consideration  of  the  quality  of  the  article  grown ;  the  labor 
and  expense  of  growing ;  and  the  contemplated  future  •  use  of  the 
land.    In  our  remarks  upon  the  comparative  cultivati(m  ^  the  beet 
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and  carrot,  we  do  not  intend  to  speak  with  that  confidence^  which 
should  be  a  rale  for  others ;  all  we  intend  is,  to  induce  others,  if  pes* 
siMe,  to  make  such  observations,  as  will  reUeve  them  from  the  un- 
certainty under  whidi  we  labor.  So  far  as  our  obsenration  has  ex- 
tended, the  cultivation  of  these  vegetables  has  been  diminishing,  as 
a  food  for  animals,  of  late.  But  whether  tins  is  because  of  the  labor 
incident  to  the  cultivation,  or  because  the  animals  can  otiierwise  be 
more  advantageously  fed,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Did  the  growers  of 
these  plants  rightiy  understand  their  own  interests,  they  would  find 
that  while  they  are  gathering  up  facts  to  enable  them  successfully  to 
sustain  a  clumfor  the  premiums  offered,  they  are  acquiring  that  kind 
of  information  which  will  enable  them  ever  afterwards  to  proceed  in 
their  cultivation  with  confidence. 

Muta  Bmga^  EngUsh  Tumipn^  Parmip%  and  Potatoes  have  each 
been  cultivated  as  food  for  animals ;  and  each  bad  their  admirers  and 
advocates,  especially  the  potato.  We  remember  when  it  was  thought 
the  potato  would  supersede  the  .use  of  most  other  crops.  That  it 
was  the  very  best  of  feed  for  fattening  and  milking  purposes.  But 
the  glory  of  the  potato  has  departed,  at  least  until  the  nature  of  the 
Budady  that  now  affects  it  can  be  discovered  ;  it  being  difficult  to 
secure  enongh  for  the  use  of  man, — ^not  to  speak  of  beasts.  We 
have  heard  extravagant  enconiums  on  the  turnip,  particularly  the 
Muta  Baga;  and  seen  crops  beautiful  and  abundant.  When  it 
was  first  introduced,  it  was  cried  up  as  the  one  thing  needful,  to  the 
farmer.  Is  there  any  one  ready  to  endorse  this  opinion,  at  this 
time? 

Of  the  Parsnip^  as  a  food  for  animals,  we  can  only  speak  theo- 
retically, not  having  known  this  vegetable  to  have  been  cultivated  or 
used  for  this  purpose,  to  any  considerable  extent.  Why  it  has  not  been 
we  are  unable  to  determine.  Judging  from  its  growth  as  a  garden  veg- 
etable, it  may  be  grown  with  equal  ease  and  abundance  as  the  beet  or 
carrot ;  and  we  should  presume  its  nutritive  qualities  were  not  in- 
ferior to  either  of  these.  We  speak  of  it,  not  to  recommend  it  any 
£Ekrther,  than  as  a  fair  subject  for  experiment. 

A  review  of  the  opinions  that  have  prevailed,  in  relation  to  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables  for  the  use  of  animals,  should  make  us  cau- 
tious in  our  preference,  and  more  discriminating  and  observing  of  all 
the  circumstances,  that  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  result.  This 
18  the  kind  of  information  sought  to  be  elicited  by  the  premiums  6t 
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fered.  For  this  reason  do  we  make  these  oomm^taries,  in  the  hope 
of  drawmg  out  this  infi^mation.  We  feel  that  it  is  what  the  famer 
oa^t  to  know,  and  what,  it  is  in  his  power  to  know^  if  he  will  but 
take  the  reqmsite  pains  to  acquire  the  knowledge. 

Indian  Com  has  long  been  a  oherished  and  valued  crop  in  New 
England.  No  other  crop  has  as  yet  been  found,  that  will  in  all  re- 
spects fill  its  place.  Others  yielding  a  more  bountiful  harvest  to  the 
acre,  can  be  named ;  but  where  is  the  farmer,  relying  on  his  own  ex- 
perience, who  wants  to  have  his  oxen  in  good  condition  for  the  butch- 
er's stall  in  the  spring,  who  would  be  willing  to  trust  them  without 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  Indian  meal  ?  or  where  is  the  fSurmer  who  has 
not  found  a  few  quarts  of  Indian  meal  to  be  beneficially  distributed 
to  his  cows,  about  the  time  of  their  lying  in  ?  These  are  notions  we 
acquired  when  young,  among  old  school  farmers ;  and,  although  we 
have  never  gone  into  a  nice  calculation  of  the  economy  of  growing 
Indian  Corn,  we  believe  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  Yankee  fanners 
will  be  persuaded  to  abandon  its  cultivation.  Certably  not,  while 
children  love  Johnny  eakea  as  we  used  to  love  them.  Our  impres- 
aons  are,  that  a  mixture  of  feed  is  preferable  to  any  one  kind  ex- 
clusively. English  hay  should  be  the  basis,  and  Indian  Com  the 
first  accompaniment.  All  the  vegetables  nuned  may  be  advantage- 
ously used,  when  combined  with  Indian  meal.  No  stock  can  be  fed^ 
in  the  most  successful  manner,  without  a  fair  portion  of  this  indispen- 
sable ingredient.  It  is  to  the  animal,  what  steam  power  is  to  the 
traveller,  the  most  certain  means  <^  going  ahead. 

Some  farmers  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  fodder  procured  firom 
the  com  field,  will  nearly  pay  for  tiie  labor  of  growing  and  gathering 
the  crop.  If  this  be  so,  and  an  average  of  fifty  bmhek  to  the  acre 
can  be  secured  by  fair  manuring  of  the  land,  the  farmer  who  cuiti- 
vates  ten  acres  of  com,  will  find  it  a  very  pretty  appendage  to  his 
crops,  at  the  close  of  the  harvest. 

Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  food  used  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,, 
of  tfi»  we  feel  confident,  that  it  should  not  be  sparingly  used.  Feed 
full,  or  not  at  all  is  our  motto.  It  is  the  worst  possiUe  economy  to 
scrimp  the  feed  ol  cattle,  or  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  them  a  kind 
of  food  of  ordinary  or  mean  quality.  How  much  time  is  annually 
wasted  in  gathering  in  the  coarser  grasses  firom  the  meadows  and 
forcing  them  down  the  gullets  of  animals,  when  their  knees  have 
hardly  strength  sufiScient  to  support  their  emaciated  bodies.    If  sneh 
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kind  of  feed  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  ehould  be  chopped  and  mixed 
'with  something  nutritiTey  so  that  the  animal  may  strengthen  and 
thriye  thereby.  Ue  that  withholds  from  his  beasts  any  portion  of  a 
full  and  generous  feed,  whatever  may  be  the  nse  he  contemplates  te 
make  of  them,  in  the  same  proportion  diminishes  his  own  income. 

J.  W.  PROCTOB,  1 

H.  WARE,  Jr.  5^     Committee. 

JOSEPH  HOW.  J 
November  15,  1848. 


ON  THE  DAIRY. 

The  Committee  on  the  Dairy  make  the  following  Report  : 

There  were  bat  four  entries  of  butter  for  prenuum  the  pres^ 
year,  and  one  of  these  not  coming  within  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
your  Comnuttee  did  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  award  to  it  any 
one  of  the  premiums  at  their,  disposal,  although  the  butter  was  of 
very  fair  quality,  and  would  have  received  the  favorable  notice  of 
the  Committee,  had  the  rules  of  the  Society  been  observed.  Your 
Committee  therefore  recommend  that  premiums  be  awarded  aa  fol- 
lows, viz. : 

For  June  butter,  the  first  premium  of  ten  dollars,  to  Charles  P. 
Preston,  of  Danvers.  The  second  premium  of  eight  dollars,  to 
Benjamin  Boynton,  of  Andover. 

For  September  butter,  the  first  premium  of  ten  dollars  to  Nathsa- 
iel  Felton,  of  Danvers,  the  second  premium  of  eight  dollars,  to 
Charles  P.  Preston,  of  Danvers,  and  the  tlurd  premium  of  six  dol- 
lars, to  Benjamin  Boynton,  of  Andover. 

There  was  also  presented  to  ike  notice  of  the  Committee,  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  new  milk  cheese,  by  William  Marshall,  of  Essex, 
three  o8ered  as  a  sample  of  100  cheeses,  made  the  past  season, 
weighing  in  the  aggregate  8000  lbs.  There  being  no  premium  fi>r 
cheese  ofiered  by  the  Society  the  present  year,  your  Conumttee  re- 
commend a  gratuity  of  eight  dollars. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

LEWIS  ALLEN- 
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CHARLES  P.  PRESTON'S  STATEMENT. 
Jh  ihe  Oommittee  on  the  Dairy: 

Gbntlbmen, — I  present  for  your  inspection  one  pot  of  June  but- 
ter, containing  twenty-nine  lbs.,  being  a  specimen  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-nme  lbs.  made  between  the  Isj;  of  June  and  9th  of  July, 
from  the  milk  of  seyen  cows  and  a  two  year  old  heifer.  , 

Also,  two  boxes  of  September  burter,  contjuning  29  lbs.  being  a 
sample  of  793  lbs.  made  between  the  20th  of  May  and  the  2Tth  ^ 
September,  from  the  same  cows. 

Their  feed  has  been  common  pasture,  until  the  5th  of  August ;  m 
once  that  time,  green  com  fodder  once  a  day. 

Proeess  of  making. — The  'milk  is  strmed  into  tin  pans,  and 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  where  it  stands  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight 
hours,  according  to  the  weather.  It  is  then  skimmed,  and  the 
cream  is  put  into  stone  jars  and  set  in  a  vault  made  for  that  purpose 
Chum  once  a  week.  The  butter  milk  is  worked  out  thoroughly,  and 
the  butter  is  salted  by  an  ounce  of  ground  rock  salt  to  the  lb. 

CHARLES  P.  PEESTON- 

Danvers,  September  27,  1848. 


BENJAMIN  BOYNTON'S  STATEMENT. 
To  the  Committee  on  the  Jkdry : 

QENTLSBfBN,— -I  present  as  a  specimen  of  June  butter,  a  jar  of 
28  lbs.,  bejfng  a  samite  of  117  lbs.  of  the  same  montk  This  but* 
ter  was  made  from  the  milk  of  four  (native  breed)  cows ;  their  feed 
m  winter  being  com  fodder,  straw  and  meadow  hay,  the  forepart  of 
the  winter,  and  four  weeks  before  tiiey  come  in,  a  mixture  of  £ng^ 
and  meadow,  and  after  they  come  in,  English  hay  only ;  in  sumnuf , 
pasturing  only. 

Proeeee  of  making. — ^The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  and 
stands  about  forty-ei^t  hours.  The  cream  is  then  taken  off  and 
put  into  a  tm  cream  pail  and  kept  until  it  is  ready  to  be  churned, 
which  is  twice  a  week ;  and  after  the  butter  has  come,  it  is  salted 
with  7  ounces  of  salt  to  8  lbs.  of  butter,  and  worked  over  twice 
when  it  is  ready  for  use.    We  use  the  dash  chum. 

Also,  a  jar  of  September  butter.    The  process  of  makmg,  the 
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same  as  the  June  buiiler.  Since  June,  we  hare  made  818  lbs.  but- 
ter and  190  lbs.  four  meal  cheese.  Since  August  lOih,  we  hate 
fed  our  cows  on  fodder  com. 

We  have  an  ice  cellar,  and  since  July,  we  have  had  ice  in  car 
milk  cellar  more  or  less,  which  has  kept  it  about  the  temperature  of 
62  degrees.  This  keeps  the  milk  a  greater  length  of  time.  Twelve 
iiours  before  chunung,  we  set  our  cream  pail  on  ice,  to  cool  the 
tream,  which  always  produces  hard  butter. 

Yours  respectfully, 

BENJAMIN  BOTNTON. 

Andover,  September  26,  1848. 


NATHANIEL  FELltJN'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Dairy : 

Gbntlbmen, — ^I  ofifer  for  your  inspection  three  boxes  of  Septem- 
ber butter,  containing  27  lbs.,  bemg  a  sample  of  768  lbs.  made  be- 
tween the  20th  of  May  and  the  20th  of  September.  I  milked  seven 
cows  till  the  10th  of  August,  since  then,  8.  The  feed  was  common 
pasturing  till  the  middle  of  August;  after  that,  they  had  cornstalks 
once  a  day,  till  the  first  of  September ;  since  then,  twice  a  day. 
We  have  used  milk  for  nine  in  the  family,  and  sold  two  gallons  a 
week. 

Process  of  making, — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans  ;  it  stands 
from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  in  a  cool  cellar,  when  the  cream 
is  taken  oflf,  put  into  tin  pails  and  stirred  every  day.  We  chum 
once  IV  week ;  during  the  warmest  weather,  the  cream  is  placed  in 
t%e  well  about  twelve  hours  before  churning.  After  it  is  churned, 
the  buttermilk  is  thoroughly  worked  out,  and  the  butter  is  salted  to 
the  taste,  (about  an  ounce  to  a  pound.)  After  standing  about  an 
hour,  it  is  agam  worked  and  weighed,  each  pound  separately. 

NATHANIEL  FELTON. 
Danvers,  September  27, 1848. 
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WILLIAM  BfARSHALL'S  STATEMENT. 
2b  the  Committee  <m  the  Dairy : 

GBirrLEMBN^ — ^I  offer  for  premium  a  specimen  (about  100  lbs.) 
of  new  milk  cheese,  made  upon  my  fSEurm  at  Hog  Island^  in  the  town 
of  Essex.  I  have  had  the  milk  of  fifteen  cows  throu^  the  seascm. 
We  began  to  make  new  milk  cheese  exdu^vely,  (or  nearly  so)  aboot 
the  middle  of  May  last,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days,  have 
made  one  cheese  a  day,  of  about  30  pounds  weight,  up  to  the  8d  of 
September.  The  whole  number  is  101,  and  the  whole  weight,  about 
8000  lbs. 

Our  method  has  been,  to  take  the  cream  off  of  the  nighf  s  milk, 
eyery  morning,  then  to  warm  the  milk,  and  when  brought  to  the 
temperature  of  new  milk,  to  put  aU  the  cream  into  it  agam,  andadd 
the  mormng's  mflk,  while  warm*  Our  reason  for  not  warming  the 
cream,  is  to  aroid  the  oily  appearance  which  it  always  takes  on  be- 
mg  warmed.  The  milk  at  night  is  stndned  into  tubs,  which  saves 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  milk  pans.  I  never  put  coloring  matter 
of  anykmd  into  the  cheese  or  upon  the  outside.  A  cotton  cloth  is 
sewed  round  every  cheese,  on  taking  it  firom  the  press.  We  keep 
them  in  the  press  forty-eight  hours,  during  which  time  they  are 
turned  twice.  After  going  on  to  the  shelves,  they  are  turned  every 
day,  and  rubbed  with  fat  of  some  kind.  We  use  the  fine  salt  that 
usually  comes  in  bags  of  about  25  lbs.  each,  and  put  a  pint  wine 
measure,  into  every  cheese  of  80  pounds  weight.  The  quantity  of 
rennet  is  always  such  as  to  have  the  curd  form  and  be  ready  to 
break  up  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  it  is  put  in.  The 
rennet  is  allowed  to  soak  about  twenty-four  hours  before  use.  We 
find  that  one  fourth  part  more  rennet  is  necessary  for  new  milk 
cheese  than  for  other  cheese.    We  use  the  common  lever  press. 

The  cows  have  a  change  of  feed  by  going  about  two  weeks  in 
each  pasture.  They  have  had  no  fall  feed,  no  roots  or  meal,  nothing 
but  pasture  grass. 

WILLIAM  MARSHALL. 
Essex,  September  27, 1848. 
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ON  FATTENING  CATTLE  AND  SWINE. 

There  has  been  no  iq)plicatioii  for  premiaiii,  tlie  {nreaent  jwty  for 
fofetenmg  catUe  or  swine.  In  die  Oouniy  of  Essex,  there  is  but 
little  stock  raised  and  fattened  eiqpressi;  for  the  butcher,  as  it  is  not 
ooosidered  profitable.  Clonsiderable  stock  mnst  necessarilj  be  fat* 
tened ;  old  cattle  must  be  tamed  off  and  jonng  ones  take  ifaeir 
places.  Some  &rmers  haye  made  it  profitable  by  purchasing  cattle 
in  the  spring,  putting  them  into  a  good  pasture,  and  selUng  them  to 
the  butcher  in  &e  latter  part  of  summer,  or  early  in  autumn,  beliiHre 
the  droves  come  in  from  the  country,  as  they  then  command  a  high- 
er price  than  later  in  the  season.  But  this  cannot  be  done  success- 
fully,  unless  the  pastures  are  very  good,  which  is  not  generally  the 
case.  Cattle  should  always  be  kept  in  good  flesh  for  several  reasons. 
Cows  will  give  more  milk,  and  of  better  quality.  Oxen  will  perform 
more  labor.  *  Should  a  leg  be  broken,  or  some  other  accident  hap- 
pen, they  will  not  be  a  total  loss.  Or,  shoidd  beef  be  unusoally 
high,  they  can  easily  be  prepared  for  the  butcher.  Be^des,  it  is 
much  pleasanter  seeing  the  stalls  filled  with  tskt,  smooth  cattle,  than 
tiioBe  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine.  And  that  cattle  may  be  kept  in 
good  flesh,  pastures  should  not  be  overstocked,  and  wh^i  the  feed 
grows  short,  as  it  usuallv  does  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  au- 
tumn, they  should  be  fed  on  green  com  or  something  else  raised  for 
Ae  purpose. 

Much  attention  should  be  paid  to  foeding  cattle  in  the  winter. 
They  should  also  be  well  watered  and  kept  warm.  It  is  better  to 
keep  them  in  the  bam  for  the  most  part  of  the  time,  in  extreme  cold 
weather,  than  to  leave  them  out  shivering  behind  the  fence. 

If  they  are  designed  for  beef  in  the  spring,  and  are  as  fleshy  in 
the  fall  as  they  should  be,  by  giving  them  a  few  roots  or  a  little  med, 
with  good  hay  and  careful  attention,  they  can  be  made  good  beef. 
A  few  years  ago,  I  commenced  ndsing  mta  baga  and  beets  for  fatten- 
ing cattle.  I  had  good  success,  and  considered  them  a  profitable 
crop.  Soon,  however,  they  began  to  depreciate ;  the  rata  baga 
/rotted  in  the  field ;  now  I  consider  them  an  uncertain  crop  and  have 
discontinued  to  cultivate  them.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
profit  of  fattening  cattle  in  winter  is  rather  small,  especially  to  those 
fjEirmers  who  have  a  market  near  for  their  hay. 

In  regard  to  fattenmg  swine,  as  the  potato  crop  has  failed,  I  know 
of  nothing  better  than  com  meal ;  although  apples,  roots  and  vegeta- 
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Ues  may  be  used  in  die  snmaier  and  fall  to  some  extent.  Swine 
8lK>iild  be  kept  well,  and  the  sooner  they  are  fetttened  the  better.  A 
pig  tiiat  will  weigh  300  ponnds  when  ten  months  old,  is  more  profita- 
ble, than  if  kept  until  it  is  fifteen  months  old^  to  weigh  the  same. 
That  swine  may  thrive  well,  they  should  be  fed  regularly.  I  mean 
about  the  same  time  every  day.  When  the  time  arrives  tiiat  they 
are  usually  fed,  they  will  be  squealing  at  the  trough ;  or  if  they  are 
of  more  quiet  disposition,  they  will  be  looking  with  intense  anxiety 
for  ilieir  usual  repast.  Renuuning  in  this  situation,  they  will  not 
thrive  so  well  as  when  they  are  regularly  fed,  and  return  quietiy  to 
their  nest.  They  should  also  have  a  warm  place  to  eat  and  deep. 
Althou^  they  like  to  wallow  in  the  mire,  still  they  Eke  a  warm  bed. 
The  question  is  often  asked,  is  it  profitable  to  raise  pork  7  or  how 
the  price  of  pork  should  compare  with  com,  that  the  pork  may  pay 
finr  Ae  feed,  and  the  manure  for  tiie  trouble  ? 

la  about  one  year,  I  raised  about  5000  pounds  of  pork,  and  kept 
an  account  of  what  the  swine  eat.  They  were  kept  mostly  on  com 
meal,  with  some  apples  and  potatoes  in  the  fall.  The  food  was 
mostly  cooked.  Keckoning  the  com  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  the  po- 
tatoes, apples,  and  what  they  received  from  the  dairy,  at  what  I 
supposed  they  were  worth  when  compared  with  com,  the  pork  cost 
about  seven  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  o&etting  the  manure  against 
tiie  labor.    The  swine  were  of  a  good  kind,  and  did  well. 

In  regard  to  cooking  meal  for  swine,  there  are  different  opinions. 
I  tried  an  experiment  in  1841,  which  was  publbhed  in  the  GDransac- 
tions  of  the  Society  for  that  year.  The  result  was  iu  favor  of  un- 
cooked meal.  But  as  many  farmers  have  a  different  opinion,  I  wish 
farther  experiments  might  be  made  upon  the  subject. 

Since  making  the  above  statements,  a  communication  has  been 
received  from  Francis  Dodge,  of  Danvers,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
show  the  expense  of  raising  pork.  The  Committee  con^derit  not  to 
come  within  the  rules  of  the  Society  &r  premium,  but  recommend 
that  five  dollars,  as  a  gratuity,  be  paid  Mr.  Dodge  for  the  informa* 
tbn  he  has  submitted. 

JOSEPH  HOW,  Gh^rman. 

Salem,  November  17, 1848. 
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FRANCIS  DODGE'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  an  Fattening  Cattle  and  Swine  : 

Gentlemen, — ^Believing  it  might  be  of  some  advantage  to  the 
fanners  of  Essex  County  to  know  the  actual  cost  of  fattening  swine, 
I  herewith  subnut  an  account  of  the  cost  and  keeping  of  seven. 
They  were  bought  from  a  drove  on  the  24th  of  April,  1848.  Their 
whole  weight  at  that  time  was  925  lbs.,  for  wluch  seven  cents  per  lb. 
was  paid.    Hieir  respective  weights  were  as  follows : 


Wght  when  bonght 

No.  1          110 

Time  when  killed.  Wj 

Sept.  25 

ht  when  killei 

253 

d .  Net  gain. 

143 

Dnye  kept. 

154 

«   2           140 

Oct.   17 

283 

143 

176 

"   3           180 

"     17 

834 

204 

176 

"  4          181 

Nov.    6 

281 

150 

196 

**.6           116 

Nov.     6 

314 

198 

196 

"   6           146 

Nov.     8 

889 

193 

198 

"  7           152 

Nov.     8 

874 

222 

•198 

925 

2178 

1263 

1294 

The  cost  of  food 

was  as  follows : 

68  bushels  of  Com 

,  at  53  cts., 

$36 

04 

30  ♦'  damaged  do. 
60  «              Corn 

,  at  35  cts., 
,  at  65  cts., 

10  50 
32  50 

8  « 

Meal  at  65  cts., 
igs, 

5 

20 

Add  cost  of  p 

$84  24 
64  76 

Total  cost,  $148  99 

We  have  then  the  cost  of  pigs,  amounting  to  one  hundred  forty 
eight  dollars  ninety-nine  cents  against  2178  lbs.  of  pork,  at  6s  cents- 
per  lb.,  (at  which  price  it  was  sold)  amounting  to  one  hundred  forty 
one  dollars^  fifty-seven  cents,  leaving  a  balance  agsdnst  the  pigs  of 
seven  dollars  and  forty-two  cents.  These  pigs  were  fed  three  times 
a  day  on  meal  and  water,  and  properly  cared  for  in  every  respect ; 
and  in  similar  circumstances  it  is  but  fair  to  expect  the  same  results, 
and  shall  we  from  these  results  conclude  that  pork  cannot  be  fat- 
tened in  Essex  County  without  loss  ?  I  thmk  it  cannot,  when  the 
fanner  purchases  his  pigs  m  the  spring  at  a  high  price,  and  his  com 
at  any  price,  though  it  may  be  the  lowest  market  price,  looking  en- 
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tirely  for  his  return  to  the  market  value  of  his  hogs.  Bat  there  is 
another  return,  in  the  shape  of  manure,  that  will  repay  him  for  all 
the  trouble  he  has,  and  richly  too,  if  proper  care  has  been  taken  to 
throw  them  occasionally  a  load  of  mud,  soil,  or  sometlung  of  the 
kind,  which  they  convert  mto  the  best  and  richest  of  manures.  I 
am  convinced,  that  it  would  be  better  and  more  profitable  for  the 
£Ebnner  to  raise  his  own  pigs,  and  not  give  the  profit  to  the  drover. 
Certsdnly  if  he  cannot  if  ord  to  fatten  and  sell  pork  at  6i  cents  per 
lb.,  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  pigs  alive  for  7  cents  per  lb. 

FRANCIS  DODGE. 
Danyers,  November  13,  1848. 


ON  FAT  CATTLE. 

The  Coxmmttee  on  Fat  Cattle  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned 
ihem,  and  submit  the  following  Bbpobt  : 

There  were  entered  for  premium  two  pair  of  oxen,  two  odd  oxen, 
and  two  cows,  and  we  recommend  that  there,  be  paid  to 
PerleyGoodale,ofDanver8,  for  one  pair  of  oxen,  1st  prem.  $15  00 
Nathaniel  Felton,        "  "  "       gratuity  6  00 

David  S.  Caldwell,  of  Byfield,  one  odd  ox,  1st  prem.  10  00 

Jedediah  H.  Barker,  of  Andover,  one  odd  ox,  2d  prem.  8  00 

Jedediah  Famham,  "  one  cow,  Ist  prem.  8  00 

John  C.  Dennis,  of  Marblehead,        *^        gratuity  2  00 

WINGATE  MERBILL, 

GREEN  PAGE, 

RICHARD  TENNEY,     y     Committee. 

WILLIAM  FRIEND, 

JOHN  D.  CROSS. 


ON  SWINE. 

The  Committee  on  Swine,  report  that  the  following  entries  for  pre- 
miums received  the  attention  of  the  Comnuttee,  viz : 

One  firom  Joseph  Horton,  of  Ipswich,  of  a  breeding  sow,  and  At 
weaned  pigs  four  months  old. 

One  from  Samuel  C.  Pitman,  of  Lynn,  of  four  pigs  five  and  a  half 
months  old,  Leicestershire  breed. 

One  from  Samuel  Hawkes,  of  Saugus,  of  two  pigs  three  months  old. 
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One  from  John  Alley,  8d,  of  Lynn,  of  a  breeding  sow  and  nber 
weaned  pigs  nearly  six  months  old. 

One  from  Kchard  Adams,  of  Newbury,  of  a  boar  six  months  old. 

Ozke  from  Horace  Ware,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  of  a  boar  one  year  old. 

The  pigs  of  Mr.  Horton,  of  Ipswich,  were  large  of  the  age.  Their 
legs  and  noses  too  long  and  their  bodies  too  long  for  the  thickness. 

The  pigs  of  Samuel  0.  Pitman,  of  Lynn,  of  the  Leicesteishire 
breed,  partook  somewhat  of  the  above  properties,  which  the  Com- 
mittee consider  a  fiuling,  especially  if  designed  for  slaughtering 
young. 

No  statement  accompanied  the  entry  of  this  lot,  and  no  (mm  waa 
at  hand  to  inform  the  Comnuttee  how  they  had  been  fed.  They  may 
be  a  valuable  breed  of  hogs. 

The  two  pigs  of  Samuel  Hawkes,  of  Saugus,  were  not  subject  to 
the  objections  intimated  as  existing  in  the  two  former  described  lots. 
They  were  very  perfect  models  of  the  short  thick  compact  breed  of 
swine,  and  would  in  former  times  rank  as  the  Byfield  breed. 

The  lot  of  John  Alley,  3d,  of  Lynn,  were  in  high  conation.  The 
sow  was  very  fat,  and  the  pigs  with  I  think  two  exceptions,  (caused 
by  disease,)  fine  thrifty  animals.  We  understand  by  Mr.  Alley  that 
the  sow,  as  well  as  the  pigs,  were  designed  for  slaughter  this  autumn^ 

The  boar  of  Richard  Adams,  of  Newbury,  is  said  by  him  to  be 
from  a  Byfield  sow,  and  a  Suffolk  Boar  of  William  Bartiett,  of  New- 
buryport.  From  the  appearance  of  the  boar  we  consider  the  above  a 
first  rate  cross,  he  being  a  very  perfect  animal  of  his  kind. 

The  boar  of  Horace  Ware,  Jr.  of  Sale  m,  was  not  accompanied 
with  any  statement  of  his  breed,  or  the  manner  of  his  feedmg,  but 
simply  his  age,  being  one  year.  The  Committee  consider  him  a  fair 
animal,  and  nothing  more. 

For  weaned  pigs,  the  Conmiittee  recommend  that  the  first  pre- 
mium of  $6  be  awarded  to  John  Alley,  3d,  of  Lynn.  And  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Trustees,  a  premium  for  a  breeding  sow  should  be 
awarded  for  one  intended  for  immediate  slaughter,  then  we  award 
to  him  the  first  premium  of  $5  for  lus  breecUng  sow. 

The  second  premium  for  weaned  pigi  of  $3,  we  award  to  Joseph 
Horton,  of  Ipswich. 

Wo  awaid  to  lUchard  Adams,  of  Newbury,  the  first  premium 
of  |5,  for  Us  boar,  and  to  Horace  Ware,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  the  second 
pre^aittmof  $8. 
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We  also  award  to  Samuel  Hawker  tKe  firat  premium  of  $4  for 
his  white  pig,  under  that  rule  of  the  Society  o£feiing  a  prenuum  for 
a  less  number  than  four. 

MOSES  NEWELL,  Chairman. 


ON  COLTS. 

The  Committee  on  Colts,  Report  : 

A  larger  number  of  horses  were  entered  for  premium,  the  pres- 
ent year,  than  usual,  and  the  exlubition  spoke  well  for  the  good  taste 
and  care  of  our  £Bkrmers  in  this  valuable  and  important  department 
of  their  stock. 

There  were  fifteen  colts  entered  for  the  inspection  of  the  Com- 
nuttee ;  although  the  number  was  large,  there  were  but  few  among 
them  which  do  not  deserve  a  favorable  notice. 

The  Committee  award  the  premiums  and  gratmties  as  follows,  viz. : 
To  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Andover,  for  his  four  year  old  colt, 

the  first  premium  of  $10  00 

Jo  Jacob  Famum,  of  Andover,  for  his  three  year  old  colt, 

the  second  premium  of  8  00 

To  Richard  Dodge,  of  Wenham,  for  his  two  year  old  colt, 

the  ihird  premium  of  6  00 

To  John  G.  Walcott,  of  Danvers,  for  his  one  year  old  colt, 

the  fourth  premium  of  4  00 

To  Elnathan  Dodge,  of  Beverly,  for  his  three  year  old  colt, 

a  gratuity  of  2  00 

To  lUchard  Hawkes,  of  Saugus,  for  his  three  year  old  colt, 

a  gratuity  of    .  2  00 

To  Joseph  Eittredge,  of  Andover,  for  his  two  year  old  colt, 

a  gratuity  of  8  00 

To  John  Danforth,  of  Lynnfield,  for  his  one  year  old  colt, 

a  gratmty  of  2  00 

ANDREWS  BREED,  Chairman. 

Lynn,  September  28, 1848. 
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ON  SHEEP, 

The  Committee  on  Sheep  beg  leave  to  Rbpobt  : 

That  two  entries  have  been  made,  one  by  Elijah  Pope,  of  Dan- 
veri,  of  four  sheep  and  five  lambs,  of  native  breed,  and  a  lot  of  one 
sheep,  with  her  foor  Iambs  at  the  same  birth,  of  the  Oape  of  Good 
Hope  breed,  by  Jesse  Sheldon,  of  Beverly. 

Mr.  Pope's  sheep  are  of  good  size  and  well  fleeced,  and  although 
there  is  nothing  very  superior  about  them,  still  as  your  Committee 
believe  that  the  keeping  of  sheep  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  tiiat 
on  any  ordinary  &rm  in  the  Coimty  a  small  lot  of  sheep  may  be 
kept  with  little  or  no  detriment  to  tiie  other  stock,  they  recommend 
that  a  premium  of  five  dollars  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  of  four 
dollars  to  Mr.  Sheldon. 

For  the  Committee, 

ASA  T.  NEWHALL. 


ON  BULLS. 

The  Committee  on  Bulls  have  attended  to  their  duty,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  Chairman,  ask  leave  to  Ebpobt  : 

That  there  were  entered  for  premium  nine  buUs,  most  of  which 
were  part  or  full  imported  breeds  of  Ayrshire,  Durham  and  Devon- 
shire breed.  A  fine  native  bull-calf  was  presented  by  Henry  Poor,  of 
Andover,  which  your  Comnnttee  thought  worthy  of  notice,  althou^ 
not  entered  for  premium  on  account  of  his  age. 

Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  the  elements  of 
the  best  stock  (if  there  were  sufficient  psuns  taken  to  preserve  the 
best  blood,  to  raise  stock  from)  which  can  be  foxmd  anywhere,  and 
would  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  Essex  County 
to  tiie  selection  of  such  animals  as  have  smtable  marks,  for  breed- 
ers, in  order  to  improve  the  breed  of  our  native  stock,  instead  of  im- 
porting foreign  breeds. 

But  as  it  is,  your  Committee  have  awarded  to  Hazen  Ayres,  of 
Salem,  tiie  first  premium  of  seven  dollars,  for  his  bull  two  years  and 
eigiht  months  old. 

To  Orin  Putnam,  of  Danvers,  the  second  premium  of  six  dollars, 
for  his  bull  two  years  and  six  months  old. 
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Thomas  E.  Payson,  of  Rowley,  the  third  premiam  (^  five  dollars, 
for  his  boll,  three  years  old,  this  aatamn. 

To  Joeii^  Crosby,  of  Andover,  the  fourth  premiam  of  four  dol- 
lars, for  his  buU,  half  Devon  and  half  Ayrshire,  two  years  and  four 
months  old. 

To  Richard  Potter,  of  Ipswich,  the  fifth  premium  of  three  dollars, 
for  his  native  buU,  thirteen  months  old. 

Tour  Committee  regret  that  so  few  native  buUs  were  presented, 
and  hope  in  ftiture  that  there  will  be  more. 

For  the  Committee, 

JONAS  HOLT. 


ON  WORKING  OXEN. 

The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen  have  attended  to  the  duty  as- 
signed them,  and  Report  : 

That  seventeen  pair  of  working  oxen,  and  two  pair  of  three  year 
old  steers,  were  entered  for  premium,  by  the  following  persons : 


Francis  Dodge, 

of  Danvers, 

two  pair, 

6  years  old. 

Jonathan  Berry, 

of  Middleton, 

one  pair. 

6        " 

Nathaniel  Felton, 

of  Danvers, 

(( 

6        " 

Orin  Putnam, 

i( 

u 

7        " 

Richard  Dodge, 

of  Wenham, 

u 

7        « 

Joseph  Horton, 

of  Ipswich, 

(( 

5        " 

J.  Osgood  Loring, 

of  Andover, 

iC 

7        « 

B.  W.  Crowninshield 

,  of  Topsfield, 

a 

6        " 

Mark  A.  Davis, 

of  Danvers, 

two  pair, 

5&4« 

Elijah  Clough, 

of  Lynn, 

one  pair, 

5 

Moses  Petting, 

of  Topsfield, 

u 

7        " 

Joseph  Kittredge, 

of  Andover, 

ii 

5 

Ira  Worcester, 

of  Ipswich 

ii 

.5 

Perley  Goodale, 

of  Danvers, 

u 

THREB  YEARS  OLD  STEERS. 

One  pair  by  Elijah  Pope,  of  Danvers. 

"        by  William  Foster,  of  Andover. 
The  power  and  movement  of  the  cattle  were  tried  with  a  load  of 
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5000  lbs.  ma  wagon  weighing  1800  lbs. ;  total  6800.    fifteen 

pair  were  tried,  and  one  pur  was  excluded,  on  account  of  their  not 

being  entered  in  the  owner^s  name.    After  duly  considering  the  ac- 

tion,  size  and  strength,  and  ages,  the  Committee  award  .* 

To  Mark  H.  Davis,      of  Danvers,      the  first  premium    $10 

To  Jonathan  Berry,     of  I^ddleton,   the  second    ^'  8 

To  Ira  Worcester,        of  Ipswich,       the  third       **  7 

To  Orin  Putnam,         of  Danvers,      the  fourth     ^'  6 

To  Francis  Dodge,  "  the  fifth        "  5 

Te  Mark  H.  Davis,  "  the  mxth       "  4 

They  also  award  for  three  year  old  steers : 

To  William  Foster,  of  Andover,  the  first  premium,    $7 

To  Elijah  Pope,      of  Danvers,  the  second    ^'  6 

JOHN  NEWHALL,     ] 

JOHN  DORR,  I 

WILLIAM  OSBORN,  [     Committee. 

F.  ALLEY, 

AMOS  SMITH. 


ON  STEERS. 

The  Committee  on  Steers  have  examined  the  stock  of  tins  de- 
scription entered  for  premium,  and  Rbport  : 

That  William  Foster,  of  Andover,  exhibited  one  psdr  three  year 
old  steers. 

Jacob  Famum,  of  Andover,  two  pair,  three  years  old,  and  three 
pair,  two  years  old. 

JedecUah  H.  Barker,  of  Andover,  one  pair,  seventeen  months  old. 

David  S.  Caldwell,  of  Byfield,  one  psur,  one  year  old  last  spring. 

John  B.  Jenkins,  of  Andover,  one  pwr,  three  years  old. 

Daniel  Hoyt,  of  Haverhill,  one  pair,  three  years  old. 

There  were  also  two  other  pur  shown  to  the  Committee,  and  en- 
tered as  four  year  old  steers ;  one  pair,  by  Benjamin  Poore,  Indian 
Hill  farm.  West  Newbury,  and  the  other  pjur,  by  Jacob  Famum,  of 
Andover. 

The  above  described  stock  was  of  fair  quality,  and  some  pairs 
.  were  considered  by  the  Committee  very  superior,  particularly  a  pair 
from  Daniel  Hoyt,  of  Haverhill. 
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The  ten  cattle,  from  the  farm  of  Jacob  Famom,  of  Andover,  al. 
though  not  large,  were  well  formed  animals,  and  well  matched. 

The  four  year  old  cattle,  from  the  Indian  Hill  £Burm,  would  com- 
pare well  with  any  cattle  at  that  age,  but  are  not  considered  as  com* 
ing  in  competition  with  three  year  olds,  and  not  entitled  to  premium 
under  any  rule  of  the  Society,  unless  entered  as  fat  or  working  cattle. 

For  three  year  old  steers,  the  Committee  award : 

The  first  premium,  of  seven  dollars,  to  Daniel  Hoyt,  of  Haverhill. 

The  second  premium,  of  six  dollars,  to  John  B.  Jenkius,  of  Andover. 

The  third  premium,  of  four  dollars,  to  William  Foster,  of  Andover, 

For  two  year  old  steers,  the  Committee  award  the  first ,  second, 
and  third  premiums,  of  six,  four  and  three  dollars,  to  Jacob  Famum. 
of  Andover. 

For  yearling  steers,  the  Committee  award : 

.  The  first  premium,  of  four  dollars,  to  David  S.  Caldwell,  of  Byfield. 

The  second  premium,  of  three  dollars,  to  Jedediah  H.  Barker,  of 

Andover. 

M0SE3  NEWELL,  Chairman. 


ON  HEIFERS. 

The  Committee  on  Heifers,  Report,,  as  follows : 

The  number  of  entries  were  eighteen.  All  the  animals  were 
native,  and  various  crosses  with  native,  and  Durham,  and  Ayrshire 
breeds. 

The  number  of  premiums  at  the  disposal  of  :he  Committee,  was 
twelve,  and  in  amount,  fifty  dollars.  And  they  were  divided  into 
three  classes : 

first  class.     Heifers  in  nulk,  three  months  or  more. 

Second  "  "       two  years  old. 

Third     "  "       yearlings. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  exhibition  of  heifers,  as  a 
whole,  was  not  equal  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  taking  into 
tiie  account  the  liberal  amount  of  premiums,  the  ease  and  convenience 
with  which  this  stock  is  brought  to  our  exhibitions,  and  the  profit  to 
the  farmer  in  raising  this  kind  of  stock.  ^  At  the  present  prices  of 
stock,  no  part  of  the  farmer's  profits  would  be  better  than  raising  of 
cattie  for  labor  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  if  due  care  be 
taken  in  selecting  the  best  calves. 
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The  heifers  m  milk  were  good.  Samples  of  batter  were  exhibited 
to  the  Committee,  which  was  of  fine  quality.  1%e  statement  of  the 
claimants  will  accompany  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

The  heifers  not  in  mUk,  were  generally  in  U^  flesh,  and  many 
were  very  handsome  animals.  But  the  Committee  felt  that  their 
duty  required  them  to  examine  with  reference  to  their  qualities  as 
milkers,  of  which  it  is,  undoubtedly,  very  difficult  to  judge  bom  ap- 
pearance, with  certainty. 

After  as  careful  examination  as  time  would  permit,  the  Committee 
agree  unanimously  to  award  to  the  cl^umants,  for  the  first  class : 
To  David  S.  Caldwell,  of  Byfield,  the  first  premium  of  |T  00 

To  Ammi  Smith,  of  Hamilton,  the  second        ^'  5  00 

To  Eben  Putnam,  of  Danvers,  the  third  "  4  00 

SECOND  CLASS. 

To  John  Low,  of  Lynn,  the  first  premium  of  6  00 

To  Moses  Newell,  of  West  Newbury,  the  second  premium  of  4  00 

To  Joseph  T.  Haskell,  of  Beverly,  the  third  "  8  00 

To  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Andover,  the  fourth  "  2  00 

THIRD   CLASS. 

To  Francis  Dodge,  of  Danvers,  the  first  premium  of     '  5  00 

To  Richard  P.  Waters,  of  Beverly,  the  second  "  4  00 

To  David  S.  CaldweU,  of  Byfield,  the  third        «  8  00 

To  Richard  Hawkes,  of  Saugus,  the  fourth        "  2  00 

A  heifer  calf,  nine  months  old,  vras  entered  by  CoL  Po(n*,  of  the 
Lidian  Hill  Farm,  for  which  he  would  have  well  deserved  a  premi- 
um, had  any  premium  been  offered  for  such  animals.  It  well  sus- 
tained the  character  of  his  stock,  which  have  so  often  taken  the  pre- 
miums at  our  cattle  shows. 

A  very  large  and  handsome  two  year  old  heifer  was  entered  by 
Dr.  Kittredge,  of  Andover,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Committee,  but  upon  a  more  close  examination,  they  judged  her 
marks  for  beef  were  more  fully  developed  than  for  a  milker. 

Respectfully  subnutted, 

DEAN  ROBINSON,  Chwrman. 

Lynn,  September  28,  1848. 
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DAVID  S.  CALDWELL'S  STATEMENT. 
2b  the  CammiUee  on  Seifers : 

ObntlemeN) — ^I  oflfer  for  premium  a  two  jear  old  heifer,  of  half 
natire  and  half  Durham  breed.  She  calved  June  19.  Uer  calf 
was  large,  and  at  first  I  took  about  five  quarts  of  milk  per  day  from 
it,  graduaUj  allowing  it  more,  till  it  was  three  weeks  old ;  at  that 
time  the  calf  was  fat,  for  a  calf  of  the  age.  I  then  allowed  it  to 
take  as  much  milk  as  it  would,  and  it  soon  sickened,  wluch  was  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  richness  of  the  milk.  It  was  sick  more  than  a 
week,  and  at  five  weeks  old  I  sold  it  to  the  butcher,  and  it  weighed 
18  lbs.  per  quarter.  At  that  time  she  gave  ten  quarts  of  milk  per 
day.  The  11th  inst.  she  gave  7  quarts  por  day,  and  we  made  six 
lbs.  of  butter  from  her  in  one  week.  Her  keeping  has  been  such  as 
young  cattle  usually  receive  m  the  vicinity  of  the  marshes ;  salt 
hay,  com  fodder,  and  straw,  in  miiter,  and  common  pasture  in  sumr 
mer ;  she  has  been  yarded  nights,  the  two  past  summers.  Her  flesh 
win  indicate  her  keeping.  She  has  had  green  com  stalks  for  four 
weeks  past. 

D.  S.  CALDWELL. 
Byfield,  Sept.  28,  1848. 


AMMI  SMITH'S  STATEMENT. 
3b  the  Committee  on  Eetfer$ : 

I  ofier  for  premium,  two  heifers,  raised  by  myself,  a  pied  heifer, 
and  a  red  one.  The  pied  heifer  is  of  the  native  breed,  three  years 
old,  in  March  last.  She  had  her  first  calf,  Febraary  2d,  1848,  and 
I  sold  the  calf  Feb.  26th,  (24  days  old,)  for  five  dollars. 


Total, 


March  Ist  to  Slst, 

was 

Ibf.  oz. 

646  4 

April  1st  to  dOa, 

642  e 

May  Ist  to  Slst, 

604  8 

Jane  1st  to  30th, 

767  1 

July  Ist  to  Slst, 
Aug.  1st  to  Slst, 
Sept.  1st  to  15th, 

806  T 
714  2 
312  0 

4280  S 
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Ibf.  oz. 
119  4 

708  6 

819  5 

644  4 

288  8 
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The  red  heifer  is  from  a  half  blood  Ayrshire  cow,  by  a  short 
homed  Durham  bull ;  both  of  which  I  brought  from  Alexandria^ 
D.  G.  She  was^four  years  old  in  August.  She  had  her  first  calf, 
April  28th,  1848,  and  I  sold  the  calf,  May  25th,  (27  days  old, 
weight  146  lbs.)  for  $6  84. 

The  amount  of  her  milk  from  May  2oth  to  30th,  was 
"  "  June  1st  to  31st, 

"  "  July  Ist  to  31st, 

"  "  Aug.  1st  to  31s;, 

"  "  Sept  1st  to  16th, 

Total,  2579  I{ 

As  I  keep  only  these  two  cows,  and  use  the  milk  for  the  usual 
wants  of  two  families,  from  them,  I  cannot  give  a  statement  of  the 
butter  through  the  season ;  but  I  had  the  milk  kept  separate  for  one 
week  in  May,  and  the  butter  churned  from  it  in  that  week,  was  as 
follows : 

From  the  pied  cow  1  lb.  butter  to  28J  lbs.  milk. 

From  the  red  cow,  1  lb.  butter  to  31  lbs  milk. 

Their  keeping  through  the  winter,  was  common  meadow  hay,  and 
herdsgrass  and  clover,  in  about  equal  quantities.  During  the  sum- 
mer, until  about  the  first  of  August,  they  had  nothing  but  pasture 
feed,  and  not  the  best  of  that  For  about  four  weeks  from  the  first 
of  August,  I  fed  them  at  night,  on  com  fodder  planted  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  addition  to  the  pasture  feed,  then  the  pasture  gave  out  en- 
tirely, and  I  have  kept  them  on  top  stalks  ever  since. 

AMMI  SMITH. 

Hamilton,  September  16th,  1848. 


EBEN  PUTNAM'S  STATEMENT. 
To  the  Committee  on  Seifers : 

Gentlemen, — ^I  offer  for  your  notice  a  heifer,  which  I  selected 
from  a  drove  about  the  middle  of  November  last.  Her  keeping 
through  the  winter,  until  her  calmg,  was  common  hay  and  com 
fodder.  She  calved  February  25th.  The  first  week  I  took  from  the 
calf  half  of  the  nulk,  the  second  week  a  quarter,  after  that  I  let  the 
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dlf  hare  all  it  would  take.  At  four  weeks  old,  I  sold  the  oalf  for 
seven  dollars ;  it  weighed  20  pounds  the  quarter.  From  the  time  of 
calving,  her  feed  has  been  good  English  haj,  with  one  quart  of  In- 
dian meal  a  day,  which  has  been  continued  except  a  few  weeks  at 
the  height  of  the  feed.  Through  the  summer  she  has  been  in  a 
good  pasture,  with  other  cows,  and  has  been  fed  with  green  com 
stalks,  at  night,  since  the  middle  of  July. 

The  second  week  in  June  her  milk  yielded  8  lbs.  of  butter,  of  the 
first  quality;  she  then  gave  ten  to  twelve  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
Her  nulk  was  set  four  days  last  week  and  produced  4  lbs.  butter,  a 
sample  of  which  may  be  seen  today  by  the  Committee.  She  ^ves 
at  this  time  about  8  quarts  per  day. 


EBEN  PUTNAM. 


Nortti  Danvers,  September  28tii,  1848. 


ON  MILCH  COWS. 

The  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  recommend  the  awarding  of  the 
Society's  premiums,  as  follows : 

To  Joseph  Eittredge,     of  Andover. 

To  John  Allen,  of  Lynn, 

To  Sylvanus  Newhall,    of    " 

To  A.  B.  Lord,  of  Beverly 

To  John  Marsh,  of  Danvers, 

To  Joseph  Allen,  of  Lynn, 

To  Abner  Newhall,  " 

To  George  F.  Lord,  " 

The  additional  number  of  premiums,  this  year, 
cows,  by  the  Society,  was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  bring  to  the 
fiur  an  unusual  number  of  competitors.  The  display  of  nulch  cows, 
in  point  of  number  and  superiority,  was  lughly  gratifying.  Tour 
Committee  were  in  possession  of  written  statements,  where  neither 
cows  nor  owners  could  be  found  to  answer  to  them.  We  saw  sev- 
eral superior  looking  cows  on  the  common,  near  the  pens,  but  could 
find  no  keepers,  and  could  not  identify  them  by  any  of  the  written 
statements  in  our  possession.    If  they  were  brought  to  the  show  a&d 


Ist  premium, 

$10 

2d      " 

9 

8d      " 

8 

4th     " 
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Sth     " 
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6th     « 

6 

7th     " 
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entered  for  premiams,  it  is  matter  of  regret  tbat  they  eoald  not  ha^e 
been  accommodated  with  pens.  Other  cows  were  exhibited,  whose 
appearance  made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  Oommittee ;  bat  the 
statements  which  accompanied  them  were  so  deficient  that  they 
could  not  be  entitled  to  premiums  under  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

Considering  the  number  and  variety  of  cows,  their  different  quaK- 
ties,  their  relative  value,  and  the  cow  best  adapted  to  our  climate^ 
Iceeping,  and  wants,  we  thmk  that  the  short  time  allowed  to  decide 
upon  the  claims  of  the  numerous  applicants  for  premiums,  will  be  & 
sufficient  apology,  if  we  have  m  the  judgment  of  any  others  com- 
mitted any  errors  in  recommending  the  Society's  premiums.  We 
endeavored  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions,  and  were  unanimous  in  our 
decisions.  The  many  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  sources 
of  industry  and  income  which  directiy  or  indirectiy  receive  their  on- 
gin  from  the  cow,  place  her  among  the  invaluable  blessings  with 
wluch  a  beneficent  Providence  has  favored  us.  To  improve  the 
cow  80  as  to  produce  better  milkers,  with  form,  size,  and  constitution 
best  adapted  to  our  fare  and  climate,  should  be  the  studious  solici- 
tude of  all  engaged  in  rearing  neai  stock.  How  this  can  be  best 
effected,  experienced  and  intelligent  men  differ  in  opinion.  Here 
the  chsdrman  of  your  Committee  will  venture  a  few  remarks,  and 
for  wMch  he  is  alone  responsible. 

Having  more  than  twenty  years  since,  iniroduced  the  Durham 
riiort  horns  into  my  stock,  and  subsequently  other  approved  breeds, 
I  can  speak  from  experience  ;  and  although  three  of  the  best  cows  I 
have  ever  owned  were  of  the  cross  breed,  yet  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
the  milking  qualities  of  my  stock  has  not  thereby  been  improved.  I£ 
there  have  been  exceptions,  I  have  found  in  the  aggregate  the  Dur- 
hams  ^ve  less  milk  than  the  natives,  in  proportion  to  the  food  tiiey 
consume,  and  their  milk  is  of  a  poorer  quality.  I  much  prefer  the 
half  blood  Durhams  to  the  natives  for  oxen;  they  are  of  better 
form,  larger  size,  and  faster  travellers.  The  objections  brought 
against  them  by  some,  that  they  possess  constitutions  not  adapted  to 
our  hard  climate,  I  have  not  yet  from  experience  or  observation 
found  correct.  I  have  seen  them  severely  tested  in  the  log  swamp 
in  winter ;  on  the  farm  and  road  in  summer,  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  fatted,  and  have  never  known 
their  equals  that  were  of  the  native  breed.  If  the  Durhams  are  not 
the  better  milkers,  they  are  better  for  the  stock  grower,  and  Aould 
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be  encoaraged  in  proportion  aa  that  branch  of  husbandry  should  be  en- 
coun^d  in  the  County.  Whether  the  improved  short  horns  have, 
or  have  not  received,  in  this  County,  the  prenuums  they  were  justly 
entitled  to,  I  do  not  here  pretend  to  say ;  but  I  do  say,  that  I  pre- 
fer a  good  anixnal  to  a  favorite  pedigree.  Those  that  would  derive 
a  good  profit  from  the  cow,  must  ^ve  her  good  keepmg,  as  a 
krge  portion  of  the  nourishment  she  takes  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
natural  waste  of  the  body ;  if  she  has  no  more  than  is  necessary  for 
ihat  supply,  all  you  get  in  milk  you  loose  m  flesh,  and  lose  the  keep- 
ing of  your  cows.  How  to  keep  a  cow  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest 
profit,  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  those  engaged  in  this  occupation. 
Much  depends  on  the  feed,  and  as  much  on  the  manner  of  feedmg 
and  sheltering.  The  oftener  you  feed,  the  less  waste  of  fodder  and 
the  better  the  cow  will  thrive.  In  this,  every  one  must  be  governed 
by  circumstances,  taking  into  account  the  value  of  the  time  of  the 
feeder,  the  number  of  cows  to  be  fed,  &c.  Any  one  accustomed  to 
milking  in  winter,  has  often  noticed  how  greatly  the  quantity  oi 
milk  has  diminished,  in  severe  cold  weather.  This  proves  the  im- 
portance of  warm  bams ;  and  dry  beds  are  also  necessary.  Abridge 
her  comforts  and  you  dimini^  her  milk,  and  no  one  will  say  that 
she  is  as  comfortable  if  she  lies  with  her  sides  soaked  in  urine  as  she 
.would  be  if  she  had  a  dry  bed.  An  intelligent  farmer  who  keeps  a 
large  stock  of  cattle,  recently  told  me  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
spreadmg  thatch  upon  his  grass  land,  and  for  every  ton  of  thatch 
he  got  an  additional  ton  of  English  hay.  Straw,  thatch,  and  daoh 
aged  salt  hay  are  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  County,  and  if  used 
for  cattle  to  lie  upon,  and  saturated  with  urine,  their  value  for  ma- 
nure would  be  greatly  increased.  Who  would  not  prefer  coarse 
&ie  and  good  lodging  to  a  sumptuous  supper  and  a  cold  wet  bed  ? 

If  cows  have  animal  feeling,  judge  of  their  wants  by  your  own. 
Kind  treatment  is  of  the  first  importance.  Many  good  cows  are 
made  worthless  to  their  detulant  managers,  from  abusive  treatment 
The  cow,  from  fear,  or  psdn,  on  account  of  soreness  of  the  udder  or 
teats,  is  often  unqmet  when  milked,  and  being  tied  by  the  nedc  a^ 
having  no  other  m^ans  of  defence,  kicks,  to  rid  herself  of  her  un- 
comfortable companion.  This  not  unfrequently  inducer  the  intel& 
gent  and  reasoning  milker  to  retaliate  with  harsh  words  and  heavy 
bk>w8,  reasoning,  no  doubt,  (if  reasoning  at  all,)  that  by  so  doing, 
the  may  be  persuaded  that  she  b  in  no  danger  of  haim,  while  under 
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such  a  protector.  The  stupid  animal,  not  appreciating  the  argor 
ment,  again  resorts  to  her  only  defence,  and  the  milker  again  re- 
sumes his  argument  with  more  powerful  appeals  to  her  sides,  and  for 
a  time  she  is  spoiled  from  downright  stupidity.  But  which  is  the 
more  stupid,  which  the  more  rational  or  the  more  brutal,  the  cow  or 
the  milker,  no  one  ¥rill  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  decide.  Such  cows 
can,  nmeteen  cases  m  twenty,  be  reclaimed  in  a  few  weeks,  by  kind 
words  and  gentle  treatment.  Here  I  say  what  I  know  from  experi- 
ence. Having  for  more  than  ten  years  been  in  tiie  habit  of  pur- 
chasing such  cows,  when  offered  for  a  few  dollars  less  than  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  their  value.  I  have  witlun  a  few  years  bought  two 
kickmg  cows,  and  both  are  now  gentle  milkers.  That  all  cows  are 
equally  docile,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  It  is  far  otherwise.  Some 
cows  require  much  caressing,  such  as  currying,  feeding  from  the 
hand,  &c.,  before  they  can  at  all  times  be  approached  without  show- 
ing signs  of  fear.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  tiiat  animals  of  the  most 
ferocious  character  are  trained  to  dwell  harmoniously  together.  If 
lions  and  tigers  may  be  tamed,  how  littie,  conlparatively,  is  the  sUll 
required  to  tame  the  most  gentle  domestic  animals. 

Our  climate  is  well  adapted  to  the  health  of  the  cow,  and  with 
proper  care,  there  is  but  little  loss  to  the  owners  from  disease.  Yet 
her  diseases  should  be  known  and  attended  to.  Nature  must  be  the 
principal  agent  in  effecting  a  cure.  Comfortable  shelter  and  appro- 
priate food,  are  m  most  cases  the  best  prescriptions. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

D.  S.  CALDWELL,  Chairman. 

Byfield,  October  1st,  1848. 


JOSfiPH  KITTREDGE'S  STATEMENT. 
2b  lJi€  OommiUee  on  Mileh  Cows : 

Gbntlembk, — ^I  ojQfor  for  premium,  my  cow,  Furfikce,  No.  2. 
She  is  dx  years  old,  of  mixed  breed.  She  calved  on  the  first  day 
of  June  last  Her  calf,  a  heifer,  was  taken  from  her  the  third  of 
June,  and  her  milk  weighed,  mght  and  morning,  for  SO  days.  She 
gpive  from  the  third  of  June,  to  the  third  of  July,  1291  lbs.  of  milk, 
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or  an  average  of  48^  lbs.  a  day.  By  measoring  her  milk,  I  ascer- 
tained that  a  quart  of  it  weighed  2io  lbs.,  which  makes  her  average 
^Id  per  day,  18m  quarts.  I  commenced  weighing  her  milk  again 
on  ^the  fifteenth  of  September,  and  weighed  it  for  one  week.  She 
gave  186  lbs. — 26J  lbs.  per  day— 11  quai-ts  and  a  fraction.  Her 
feed  through  this  time,  has  been  common  pasture,  with  five  or  six 
other  cows,  and  her  necessary  travel  has  been  four  miles  a  day* 
She  has  never  eaten  any  grain.  Her  winter  keeping  is  very  ordi- 
nary. She  is  expected  to  calve  again  on  the  24th  of  March,  and 
will  gLve  nulk  to  within  three  weeks  of  calving.  Her  milk  is  of  the 
first  quality.  Ten  pounds  of  butter  were  made  firom  her  in  one 
week,  and  some  of  her  milk  used  for  other  purposes. 

JOSEPH  KITTREDGE. 

North  Andover,  September  27th,  1848. 


SYLVANUS  NEWHALL'S  STATEMENT. 

7b  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cows : 

Oentlbmen, — The  cow  I  offer  for  premium  is  eight  years  old, 
November  next.  She  had  her  last  calf  on  the  30th  of  March.  I 
have  tested  her  properties  of  milk  for  butter,  and  kept  a  correct  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  pounds  of  milk  she  gave  for  thirty  days,  from 
May  27th  to  25th  of  June.  She  gave  in  that  thirty  days  1255!  lbs. ; 
43  ounces  of  her  milk  measures  a  quart,  making  an  average  of  15 
quarts  and  a  pmt  for  each  day.  I  sold  three  pints,  (with  what  was 
used  in  my  fiemiily)  each  day ;  fi^m  what  remamed,  422  quarts,  I 
churned  56s  lbs.  of  first  rate  butter.  Beckomng  the  45  quarts  sold 
to  have  yielded  in  the  same  ratio,  it  will  make  a  total  of  62s  lbs.  for 
the  above  mentioned  thirty  days,  Ti  quarts  of  milk  producing  a 
pound  of  butter,  a  littie  rising  two  pounds  per  day.  The  butter  was 
not  weighed  till  after  two  thorough  workings  with  the  hands,  the  last 
working  being  done  the  second  day  after  churning.  The  two  suc- 
ceeding months,  I  kept  an  account  of  the  weight  of  the  butter  only. 
From  June  26th  to  July  81st,  50i  lbs.,  used  and  sold  2  quarts  per- 
dav,  equal  to  59ii  lbs.  for  36  days.  In  the  month  of  August,  I 
churned  82  lbs.  and  sold  and  used  2  quarts  per  day,  equal  to  40u  lbs. 
Twenty-four  days  of  this  month's  (September)  milk,  I  churned 
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24^  lbs.  of  batter,  and  sold  and  used  3  pints  per  day,  equal  to  30 
lbs.  of  butter ;  121  days  of  milk  gives  1922  lbs.  of  batter.  This 
cow,  I  suppose,  has  some  Buriiam  blood  in  her ;  she  is  from  Mr.  At , 
bert  Johnson's  cow,  which  obtained  a  premium  a  few  y^ars  since^ 
and  was  one  year  old  when  I  purchased  her.  She  is  kmd  and  gen- 
tie.  Her  pasture  was  good ;  15  quarts  of  meal  was  given  her  during 
the  first  30  days. 

SYLVANUS  NEWHALL. 

Lynn,  September  27th,  1848. 


A.  B.  LORD'S  STATEMENT, 

To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cows : 

Qbntlemen, — ^The  cow  I  offer  for  premium,  is  nine  yejirs  old. 
She  had  her  last  calf  August  21st,  1848,  which  went  away  Septem- 
ber 2d.  The  amount  of  milk  for  one  year,  to  June  25th,  1848,  was 
8767  lbs.  Previous  to  her  calving,  we  made  from  May  9th,  to  July 
20th,  6  It  lbs.  butter,  and  also  supplied  the  family  and  sold  80  quarts 
of  milk.  From  July  20th  to  September  2d,  the  family  and  calf  took 
all  the  milk.  From  September  2d  to  25th,  have  made  from  her  26 
lbs.  butter,  and  in  all,  87a  lbs.  this  season.  Her  feed  in  winter  was 
Englbh  and  meadow  hay,  with  ten  bushels  carrots,  and  eight  of  tur- 
mps ;  in  summer,  grass,  with  some  com  fodder  since  she  calved. 


A.  B.  LORD. 


Beverly,  September  28, 1848. 


JOHN  MARSH'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  JUUch  Cows : 

Gbntlbmbk, — ^I  offer  for  premium  my  wlute  face  cow,  which  I 
reused  from  native  breed.  She  was  eight  years  old  the  first  day  of 
July.  She  calved,  the  present  year,  the  27th  day  of  May,  having 
been  dry  only  28  days.  Iler  calf  was  sold  the  last  day  of  June,  and 
we  have  kept  an  account  of  her  milk,  by  weighing,  as  follows : 
From  July  Ist  to  31st,  31  days,         1262  pounds. 
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From  Ang.  Ist  to  Slat,  31  days,         1012  pounds. 

From  Sept  1st  to  27th,     •    27    **  912      " 

89  days.  3186  pounds. 

Averaging  35S  lbs.  per  day. 

The  first  week  m  July,  we  kept  her  milk  separate  for  batter.  She 
gave  306  lbs.  of  milk,  firom  which  we  made  15  lbs.  of  butter,  being 
an  average  of  20!  lbs.  of  milk  to  one  of  butter. 

Her  keeping,  during  the  winter,  was  meadow  hay,  straw  and 
com  fodder ;  in  the  spring,  she  had  English  hay,  till  the  calf  was 
taken  oflf.  Since  the  first  of  July,  she  has  had  one  quart  of  meal 
per  day,  and  common  pasturing,  till  the  severe  drought,  when  she 
was  given  hay. 

I  send,  as  a  sample,  a  box  of  seven  lbs.  of  butter,  made  from  her 
.milk. 

Last  year,  we  weighed  her  milk  for  one  week,  at  the  first  and  last 
of  the  season,  and  by  averaging  it,  made  it  very  nearly  as  much  as 
the  present  year. 

JOSEPH  MARSH. 
Danvers,  September  27th,  1848. 


JOSEPH  ALLEN'S  STATEMENT. 

2b  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cowe : 

Qentlembn, — The  cow  owned  by  me,  and  presented  for  premi- 
um, is  eight  years  old.  I  have  kept  an  account  of  her  milk,  and 
from  April  28th  to  Sept  28th,  the  present  year,  she  had  given  240& 
<]uarts. 

JOHN  ALLEN. 
Lynn,  September  28th,  1848. 


ABNER  NEWHALL'S  STATEMENT. 

2b  ihe  Committee  on  Mich  Cowd : 
GiiiiUMSH,— The  cow  which  I  offer  for  premium  is  nine  ytars 
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old,  (or,  possibly  ten.)  She  calved  on  the  16th  of  April  last.  The 
calf  was  taken  from  her  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  Her  time 
for  another  calf  is  the  19th  day  of  February  next.  She  has  given 
milk,  as  follows: 

From  April  25th  to  the  present  time,  I  have  kept  an  account  of 
her  milk,  by  weighmg,  night  and  morning.    Below  is  the  result : 


From  April  25th  to  80tb, 

268  poonds. 

From  May  Ist  to  Slst, 

1281S     « 

From  Jane  1st  to  30th, 

1808J      « 

From  July  Ist  to  Slst, 

1217?,     ♦' 

From  Augost  Ist  to  Slst, 

1166i      «♦ 

From  September  Ist  to  26th, 

890;,     « 

6122!  pounds. 

Making  2448  Z  quarts,  15  lio  quarts  per  day. 

Her  keeping  has  been  good  hay  up  to  the  12th  of  May,  once 
which  it  has  been  grass,  (and  a  part  of  the  time  the  feed  was  short,) 
with  the  addition  of  wheat  bran  half  of  the  time. 

ABNER  NEWHALL. 

Lynn,  September  27th,  1848. 


G,  F.  LORD^S  OTATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cows : 

Gentlemen, — ^I  offer  for  premium  my  cow,  ten  years  old.  She 
has  given  the  following  quantity  of  milk,  from  November  27th,  1847, 
to  September  28th,  1848,  viz. :  5662  lbs.,  or  2384  quarts,  reckon- 
ing at  2  lbs.  6  ounces  per  quart. 

Amount  of  milk  sold,  2000  quarts,  at  5  cents  per  quart,  f^lOO. 
Her  feed  during  winter  was  clover  hay,  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  1 
peck  of  carrots  per  day.  In  summer,  pasture  feed.  She  will  calve 
previous  to  the  middle  of  November. 

G.  F.  LORD. 

Beverly,  September  28, 1848. 

[The  tttument  of  Mr.  'John  Allen  did  notcMne  to  hind  in  teaion  to  bt  inttrtod.] 
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OK  PLOUGHING  WITH  DOUBLE  TEAMB. 
The  Committee  <m  ploughing  with  doable  teams,  present  Jacob 
Brown^  Thomas  B.  Payson,  William  Johnson  Jr.,  Tristram  Little, 
and  Horace  Ware,  Jr.,  Report  : 

That  sixteen  entries  were  made,  by  the  following  persons : — ^Fran- 
cis Dodge,  Danvers.  Richard  8.  Jacques,  Newbury.  Nath'l 
Felton,  Danvers.  Orin  Putnam,  Danvers.  Richard  Dodge,  Wen- 
bam.  Joseph  Horton,  Ipswich.  James  Marsh,  Danvers.  Joseph 
Eittredge,  Andover.  B.  W.  Crowninshield,  Topsfield.  William 
Sutton,  Salem.  John  Newhall,  Lynn.  Daniel  Roberts,  Lynn. 
John  Washburn,  Lynn.  EUas  Glough,  Lynn.  Moses  H.  Poor, 
West  Newbury,  and  Ira  Worcester,  Ipswich. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  different  teams  in  performing  the  work, 
varied  firom  twenty-five  to  forty  minutes.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  work  was  remarkably  well  done.  In  fact,  the  Gommittee 
believe  that  at  no  previous  exhibition,  have  there  been  so  many 
teams,  all  domg  theu*  work  so  well,  and  so  nearly  alike.  This  being 
the  case,  it  was  a  very  hard  task  to  award  four  premiums  to  the 
proper  persons.  If  there  had  been  three  times  the  number  of  pre- 
miams,  the  Gonmiittee  would  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  awarding 
them  all,  for  there  was  at  least  that  number  of  deserving  competi- 
tors. The  lands  of  some  of  the  competitors  were  very  bad  to  plough, 
and  plou^  well.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  on  the  low  part  of 
tiie  land,  tiie  nature  of  the  ground  making  it  necessary  to  plough  too 
deep  or  too  shallow,  and  thus  very  much  retarding  or  destroying  the 
worki  The  Gommittee  would  venture  to  recommend,  that  a  larger 
number  of  prenuums  be  offered  for  ploughing  with  double  teams. 
It  ia  the  team  generally  used  for  ploughing  grass  land  in  this  Coupty, 
and  there  are  usually  quite  as  many  entries  as  can  be  well  acommo- 
dated  on  the  ground  selected  for  ploughing.  The  Gommittee  found 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  satisfy  their  own  minds,  as  to  whom  the 
prenuums  should  be  given,  but  after  a  great  deal  of  examination  and 
consultation  they  have  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows : 
To  Moses  H.  Poor,  of  West  Newbury,  the  first  premium  of  $10 
To  Richard  Dodge,  of  Wenham,  the  Second  premium  of  8 

To  John  Washburn,  of  Lynn,  the  third  premium  of  6 

To  Ira  Worcester,  of  Ipswich,  the  fourth  premium  of  4 

For  the  Gommittee, 

JAGOB  BROWN,  Ghairman. 

10 
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ON  PLOUGHING  WITH  SINGLE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  Plonghing  with  Single  Teams,  consisting  of  An^ 
drew  Dodge,  of  Wenham,  Samuel  C*  Pitman,  of  Lynn,  Benjamin 
Porter,  of  Danvers,  Francis  Ingalls,  of  Andover,  and  Hazen  Ayere^ 
of  Salem,  respectfully  Repoet  : 

That  eight  teams  were  entered,  six  only  appearing  on  the  ground 
as  competitors  for  premiums,  viz. :  Francis  Dodge,  Elijah  Pope, 
and  Mark  H.  Davis,  all  of  Danvers ;  Moses  Petting^l,  of  Topsfield ; 
J.  Osgood  Loring,  of  Andover ;  and  John  Norihend,  of  Byfield. 
The  land  for  ploughing  was  marked  off  m  lots  of  about  one  nxth  of 
an  acre  each,  and  numbered  from  one  to  about  thirty ;  those  asrigned 
to  the  smgle  teams  were  from  nineteen  to  tweniy-four  inclusive,  and 
were  drawn  and  ploughed  as  follows,  viz. : 


Lot 

wu  drawn  by 

•ad  ploogfaed  in 

No.  19 

Mark  H.  Davis, 

46  minutes 

,  32  furrows. 

No.  20 

Frands  Dodge, 

48      « 

88      « 

No.  21 

John  Northend, 

48      « 

35      " 

No.  22 

J.  Osgood  Loring, 

46      " 

33      « 

No.  23 

Elijah  Pope, 

40      *S 

86      « 

No.  24 

Moses  Petting, 

44      « 

33      « 

The  Committee,  after  the  most  careful  examination  they  wero 
able  to  make,  both  while  the  teams  were  ploughing,  and  after  they  had 
left  the  ground,  would  state  that  in  their  opinion,  the  ploughing,  as 
a  whole,  was  done  m  a  neat  and  workmanlike  manner^  and  highly 
creditable  to  all  those  engaged  in  its  performance.  And  they  ree- 
onmiend  that  the  premiums  be  awarded  as  follows,  viz. : 

The  1st  premium  of  $8,  to  Elijah  Pope,  of  Danvers, 
"    2d        "  $6,  to  Francis  Dodge,       " 

And  that  the  3d  and  4th  premiums  be  divided  equally,  between 
Moses  Petiingill,  of  Topsfield,  and  John  Northend,  of  Byfield,  that 
b,  $3  to  each  of  them. 

The  plough,  belongmg  to  Elijah  Pope,  which  obbuned  the  first 
premium,  was  Eagle,  No.  9,  manufactured  by  Ruggles,  Nourse  & 
Co.,  and  a  large  majority  of  all  the  ploughs  we  saw  on  that  day, 
were  of  the  same  manufactory. 

For  the  Committee, 

ANDREW  DODGK 
December  12th|  1848. 
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ON  PLOUGHING  WITH  HORSE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  ploughing  with  Horse  Teams,  Report  : 
That  five  teams  were  entered  for  premium,  four  of  which  appeared 
upon  the  ground.    Three  of  them  performed  their  work  very  finely, 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  Committee  could  decide  to 
whom  the  premiums  should  be  awarded.    But  after  careful  exami- 
nation, they  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows,  viz. : 
To  William  G.  Brown,  of  Ipswich,  flie  first  premium  of         $8  00 
To  John  G.  Walcott,  of  Danvers,  the  second  premium  of      6  00 
To  John  Dorr,  of  Ipswich,  the  third  premium  of  4  00 

John  Grout,  of  Danvers,  appeared  upon  the  field  with  one  horse, 
of  large  size.  He  commenced  his  work  very  well,  but  probably  ow- 
ing to  tiie  encroachments  of  the  spectators,  caused  by  in^juAency  qf 
Police^  he  became  unmanageable,  and  was  obliged  to  be  taken  from 
the  field. 


For  the  Committee, 


J.  KITTREDGE. 


ON  FARMS. 

The  Committee  on  Farms,  (present  T  E.  Payson,  Samuel  C. 
I^tman,  Lewis  Allen,  and  Jonas  Holt,)  Report  : 

That  two  farms  were  entered  for  prenuum,  lying  at  two  extremes 
of  the  County, — one  in  Methuen,  tiie  other  in  Lynn,  near  the  line  of 
Saugus.  But  they  were  not  so  far  remote  from  each  other  m  place, 
as  they  were  m  the  character  of  their  soil,  and  in  their  whole  general 
appearance.  The  one  in  Methuen,  entered  by  Leverett  Bradley? 
is  upon  the  Merrimack,  and  stretches  along  nearly  a  mile  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  soil  is  inclining  to  sand.  Probably  there  is 
not  a  rock  upen  the  whole  of  it  too  large  to  be  turned  out  by  the 
plough.  The  accompanying  statement  of  Mr.  Bradley  shows  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  what  it  now  is.  Probably  no  feurm  m  the 
County  was  more  attractive  in  its  appearance  than  was  this,  when 
your  Committee  visited  it  in  July.  About  seventy  acres  of  grass  m 
one  body,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  would  produce 
two  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  on  the  average,  and  fifty  acres  of  rye,  at  . 
that  time  ready  for  the  harvest,  adjoining,  which  could  all  be  seen 
cUstinctly  from  Mr.  Bradley's  house,  without  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  a 
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stone,  to  htetcept  the  view^  is  a  eight,  rarely  to  be  met  irith  in  the 
State,  and  probably  in  the  Oounfy,  has  no  parallel.  Indeed,  yery 
few  farms  can  be  found  anywhere,  which,  for  beaaty  of  lociMioa,  can 
equal  this.  Tour  Comnuttee  are  of  ofHuion,  that  Mr.  Bradley,  in 
the  management  of  his  &rm,  understands  and  applies  the  principk  of 
the  old  Latm  Poet,  which  next  to  manuring,  is  most  important  to  ^ 
farmer  : 

''What  every  soil  will  bear,  and  what  refusei 
This  Corn,  that  vines  more  kindly  doth  produce, 
Young  trees  thrive  best,  here  there  grasi^  fVeely  grows, 
And  odoro(>8  saffron,  Tinolns  bestows.** 

The  farm  in  Lynn,  bebn^g  to  Henry  B.  Newhall,  fimiahes 
complete  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  is  much  better  for  the  farmer  to 
clear  new  land  at  home  in  New  England,  than  to  go  abroad  to  do  it. 
That  part  of  Mr.  NcwhalPs  farm  now  under  cultivation,  contsuning 
about  fifteen  acres,  was  bought  by  him,  something  less  than  ten 
years  ago,  for  $20  per  acre.  At  that  time,  it  was  all  covered  with 
a  moderate  growth  of  wood,  which  seemed  to  spring  up  out  of  the 
crevices  in  the  rocks,  the  land  being  apparently  full  of  them.  The 
sale  of  the  wood  paid  for  the  land,  for  fencing  it  most  substantially, 
for  cutting  and  marketing,  and  left  a  small  surplus  in  its  favor — ^Mr. 
Newhall  did  not  say  how  much.  His  statement  shows  how  many 
rocks  he  has  taken  from  the  land,  and  to  what  account  he  has  turned 
them,  and  he  has  ^^a  few  more  of  the  same  sort  left."  It  also  diows 
what  produce  he  has  taken  from  his  land,  and  at  what  expense.  He 
has  set  out  about  five  hundred  apple  trees,  and  the  soil  being  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  their  growth,  they  appear  in  a  most  thrifty  con- 
dition. Mr.  Newhall's  experiment  shows  what  enterprise  well  di- 
rected, is  able  to  accomplish,  and  furnishes  an  example  which  it  may 
be  well  for  many  of  us  to  study  and  imitate.  Literally  he  has  made 
the  wilderness  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  at  the  same  time 
— which  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  matter — ^has  been  putting 
money  into  his  pocket,  instead  of  paying  it  put.  But  Mr.  Newhall 
is  just  beginning.  K  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he  will  m  a  few 
.  years  have  one  of  the  most  productive  and  profitable  farms  in  Hie 
County.  Mr.  Newhall  has  a  store  in  Lynn,  which  accounts  for  the 
prices  he  has  set  against  some  articles  of  produce. 

The  Committee  think  the  farm  of  Mr.  Bradley  entitied  to  the  first 
premium,  and  therefore  recommend  that  the  first  premium  of  twentjy- 
five  dollars  be  awarded  to  him. 
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Thej  abo  recommend  that  the  third  premimn  of  ten  dollars,  be 
awarded  to  Heorj  B.  NewhaU,  of  Ljmn. 

For  the  Committee, 

T.  E.  PATSON. 


LEVERETT  BfeADLEyS   STATEMEm*, 

2V  the  CommitUe  &n  Farms : 

GsirrLRMfiN, — ^The  &rm  which  I  offer  for  premium,  contains  in 
ill  aboat  2(K)  acres.  Twenty-five  acres,  or  thereabouts,  are  now 
covered  with  trees  and  bushes,  which  I  have  not  attempted  to  clear. 
The  remaimng  175  acres  are  now  in  Pasture,  Mowing  and  Tillage, 
very  nearly  in  the  following  proportions,  excepting  about  two  acres 
covered  by  the  bvildingB,  enclosed  as  yards,  &c.  to  wit :  70  acres 
Mowing,  50  Bye,  50  Pasture,  3  Potatoes.  It  is  five  years,  once  I 
commenced  any  improvements.  At  that  time,  the  whole  quantity  of 
hay  cut  upon  the  entire  farm  did  not  exceed  forty  tons.  Of  this,  a 
large  proportion  was  meadow  grass  and  of  a  poor  quality.  About  15 
acres  had  been  kept  clear,  for  the  purpose  ot  tillage.  The  remcdn- 
der  of  the  175  acres  was  covered  with  wood  and  bushes,  in  a  great 
measure,  there  being  some  open  land  among  them,  which  was  used 
for  pasture, — 20  acres,  at  least,  of  what  is  now  mowing,  would  have 
been  considered  inmost  worthless.  I  have  this  year  about  70  acres 
in  mowing,  which  has  averaged  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  The  qual- 
ity of  tiie  hay  you  can  determine,  firom  what  you  saw  of  it  in  July. 
About  30  of  this  70  acres  of  grass  land,  is  a  reclaimed  bog.  It  has 
cost  me  about  $40  per  acre,  to  bring  the  remainder  of  my  grass 
had  into  the  state  which  you  saw  it  in,  as  you  made  the  examination 
of  the  Farm.  I  have  gained  about  25  tons  of  hay  per  year,  for  four 
years,  and  as  much  in  quality  as  quantity,  over  the  hay  formerly  cut. 

The  rye  on  my  50  acres,  averaged  20  bushels  per  acre.  This  land 
I  seeded  down  to  grass,  and  intend  it  for  pasture  another  year.  The 
crop  of  rye  and  the  straw  will  pay  for  the  labor  of  reducing  the  land 
to  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  seeding  it  to  grass.  The  50  acres 
in  pasture,  I  intend  to  seed  in  the  same  manner  another  year,  with 
rye  and  grass  and  alternate  from  year  to  year,  feeding  one  year  and 
cropping  with  rye  the  next,  and  I  think  that  I  can  thereby  keep  tlie 
had  up  to  its  present  condition.    Most  of  my  rye  land,  as  you  per^ 
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ceived,  was  pretty  M  of  stamps,  which  gives  yon  an  idea  of  its  for- 
mer state.  The  wood  which  I  have  taken  from  it,  has  pud  me  about 
$1000  above  all  expenses.  My  8  acres  of  potatoes  gave  me  an  ave^ 
age  yield  of  about  75  bushels  per  acre. 

There  were  about  800  old  apple  trees  upon  the  farm,  all  of  which 
have  been  grafted  anew.  In  addition,  I  have  had  put  down  within 
the  last  and  the  previous  year,  1000  apple  trees  and  about  800  peach 
trees.    The  produce  of  my  old  trees  was  about  15  barrels,  this  year. 

Formerly,  I  have  kept  some  20  cows,  and  sold  the  milk,  a  market 
for  which  is  furnished  by  the  new  town  of  Lawrence.  This  year,  I 
have  no  dairy,  except  for  private  use — ^my  stock  condstingof  8  oxen, 
4  horses,  and  a  few  small  cattle. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEVERETT  BRADLEY. 


HfclNRY  B.  NBWHALL»S  STATEBiENT.* 

lb  the  Committee  an  Farms : 

OOST  OF  LAIU). 

160  acres,  at  $20  00  per  acre,  $820  00 

Cost  of  walling  land,  110  00 


Wood  cut  and  sold,  $600  00 

Cost  of  cutting  and  teaming,  150  00 


STONES  TAKEN  FROM  SAID  LAND: 

Laid  in  cellar  wall,  28;000  ft. 

"   in  wells,  5,000  ft. 

"   out  on  landing,  2,600  ft. 


$480  00 


450  00 


35,000  feet. 
Laid  m  stone  wall,  400  rods. 

CROPS. 
1644. 

First  year.    SOO  bush.  PotatooB,  at  60  cts.  $180  00 
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1845. 

Soocmdyear.  SSObash.Potatoes^atSOcts.  $280  00 
"  100  bush.  Rye,  at  $1  12i,        108  00 

"  60  bush,  Turmps,  at  20  cts.       12  00 

<<  20  doz.  Cabbages,  at  75  cts.       15  00 

<<        2100  lbs.  Marrow  Squash,  at  3  cte.  63  00 


1S46. 

Third  year.    10  tons  of  Hay,  at  $20  00,   $200  00 

"  160  bush.  Com,  at  $1  00          160  00 

"  60  doz.  Cabbages,  at  76  cte.       37  60 

"  70  bush.  Turnips,  at  20  cts.        14  00 

"  1056  lbs.  Marrow  Squash,  at  8  cts.  31  68 

"  65  bush  Onions,  at  60  cts.          39  00 

"  800  bush.  Potatoes,  at  $1  00,    300  00 


1847. 
Fourth  year.     200  bush.  Potatoes,  at  $1,    |200  00 

"  60  bush  Onions,  at  76  cts.      46  00 

"  46  bush.  Turnips,  at  20  cts.      9  00 

'*  60  doz.  Cabbages,  at  75  cts.    46  00 

"  176  bush.  Com,  at  $1,          176  00 

"  ■     14  tons  of  Hay,  at  $18,       252  00 


Crops  will  be  this  year,  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Apple  trees,  660  were  set  from  one  to  four  years. 


478  00 


782  18 


726  00 


$2166  18 
Expense  of  labor,  seed  and  manures,  1200  00 


$966  18 


H.  B.  NEWHALL. 
November,  1848. 

*11ie  pric«8  annexed  to  many  of  the  articlei  in  this  statement,  do  not  corretponcf 
vith  those  which  the  Committee  wete  aMe  to  command  in  the  markets  ithich  tbej 
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ON  IMPROVING  WET  MEADOWS  AND  SWAMP  LANDS, 

The  Committee  on  Improved  Meadows  and  Swamp  Lands,  Report: 

That  there  hare  been  four  entries  of  claims  for  premiums  the  past 
year,  and  they  have  been  examined  by  the  Committee  in  the  foUow- 
mg  order,  viz. : 

A  lot  of  D.  R.  Merriam,  of  Topsfield,  on  the  10th  of  July.  One 
entered  by  Leverett  Bradley,  of  Methuen,  visited  by  a  part  of  flie 
Committee  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  by  another  part,  on  the  12th  of 
October.  One  entered  by  Stephen  Osbom,  of  Danvers,  and  another 
by  Richard  Dodge,  of  Wenham,  both  vimted  on  the  31st  of  August. 

Your  Committee  finding  an  evidently  increasing  desire  among  the 
farmers  of  Essex  for  &Le  improvement  of  this  kind  of  land,  felt  it 
their  duty  to  make  minute  examinaticms  of  such  as  they  were  called 
to  visit. 

After  mature  deliberatioo,  the  Committee  recommend  the  prenu- 
ums  to  be  ^ven  as  follows^  viz. : 

To  Leverett  Bradley,  of  Methuen,  the  first  premium  of  $20  00 
To  Stephen  Osbom,  of  Danvers,  the  second  preouum  of  15  00 
To  Richard  Dodge,  of  Wenham,  the  third  premium  of  10  00 

To  R.  A.  Merriam,  of  Topsfield,  the  fourth  premium  of  Coleman's 

European  Agriculture. 

The  Committee  would  state  that  the  land  of  Dr.  Merriam,  which 
was  part  of  a  sunken  swamp,  and  part  plain  meadow,  would  have  stood 
more  prominent,  had  it  not  been  encountered  by  several  powerful 
opmpetitors.  His  land  was  well  dndned  with  good  and  sufficient 
ditches ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  formerly  encumbered  wiUi  stag- 
nant waters;  and  as  it  was  neither  springy,  nor  surrounded  by 
springs,  marginal  ditches  were  not  required.  EQs  method  of  merely 
spreading  the  mud  from  the  intermediate  spaces  between  ditches, 
and  ^e  expensive  mode  of  spreading  summer  dung,  or  even  com- 
post, (if  coarse  gravel  or  loam  could  have  been  obteuned,)  would  not 
be  so  highly  approved  by  those  who  have  experienced  the  good  effects 
of  the  latter  on  meadow  lands.  He  yet  thinks  well  of  gravelling,  and 
recommends  it,  with  only  smoothing  the  surfetce.  Many  good  feurm- 
ers  are  still  of  opinion,  that  both  ploughing,  (where  it  is  practicable) 
and  gravelling,  are  important.  The  Dr.  has  ^ven  us  a  d^crip- 
tioB  of  a  hassock  hoe,  used  by  him ;  there  are  other  instraments 
for  ike  purpose,  that  have  been  much  approved ;  yet  this  may  be 
best  for  some  parts  of  the  work. 
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!Fhe  dtaation  of  Mr.  Bradley's  land  is  in  a  very  gentle  s^ale^  ex^ 
tending  towards  the  Merrimack  river,  with  a  main  ditch  which  he  has 
dog  wide  uid  deep  through  the  centre,  and  with  cross  ditches  on 
either  side  leading  to  the  same.  It  id  naturally  a  rich  alluvion ;  bu  t 
the  Committee  can  ^ve  Mr.  Bradley  no  credit  for  the  bounties  of 
Nature,  yet  they  cheerfully  award  to  him  much  credit  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  great  agricultural  enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
Thirty  acres  in  a  body,  of  well  improved  meadow  land,  producing 
for  several  years  in  succession,  two  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre,  is 
seldom  seen.  Sufficient  evidence  of  this  produce,  we  had,  not  only 
firom  one  of  our  Committee,  who  visited  it  in  July,  while  the.  crop 
was  standing,  and  who  remarked,  that  this  extensive  tract  ^^of  fine 
English  grass  growing,  would  delight  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.'' 
But  at  the  last  visit,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  testimony  of  the 
very  intelligent  Committee  on  Farms,  who  were  present  at  that  time, 
and.  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  many  just  remarks.  All  testified 
their  belief,  that  such  was  the  uniform  produce.  Before  &e  last 
visit,  the  devouring  element  of  fire  had  deprived  Mr.  Bradley  and 
ourselves,  of  examining  the  quality  of  the  hay,  and  him  of  his  large 
bam  and  all  its  contents  of  grain  and  hay. 

The  Comouttee  were  also  much  pleased  with  all  Mr.  Bradley's 
improvements,  opening  to  view  delightful  prospects  on  the  banks  of 
the  Merrimack.  But  we  were  more  particularly  interested  in  bis 
wet  meadow  improvements.  At  the  head  of  the  swale,  we  observed 
a  lot  of  several  acres  of  shaking  meadow,  recently  improved,  which 
evidently  bore  his  best  grass,  and  adjoining  a  quagmire  worthless 
swamp,  wluch  was  a  sample  of  his  land  before  he  commenced  opera- 
tions. On  this  improved  lot,  he  had  smoothed  off  the  stumps  so 
close  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  scythe,  thus  saving  the  expense  of 
figging  them  out,  which  seemed  perfectly  to  answer  all  purposes. 
The  Committee  regret,  however,  that  Mr.  Bradley  had  not  given  a 
more  dettuled  account  in  his  statement,  of  h\a  whole  process,  and 
'^of  all  incidental  expenses."  About  five  acres,  as  he  has  stated, 
he  ploughed  and  seeded  without  any  gravel ;  this,  it  seemed  evident 
by  the  stubble,  was  the  least  productive,  and  of  poorer  quality  of 
grass,  than  on  the  other  parts. 

Mr.  Osbom,  having  favored  us  with  so  full  a  statement,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  for  the  Committee  to  comment  here  so  much  at  large. 
He  seems  to  have  proceeded  according  to  the  present  most  approved 
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metibods,  bj  thorou^y  ditching  and  thoroughly  gravelling.  His  is 
a  lot  of  apparently  poor  land,  formerly  allotted  as  a  parsonage,  ad- 
joining the  village  of  South  Danvers ;  his  meadow  surrounded  by 
sharp  rocky  knolls.  He  has  favored  us  with  a  carefully  executed 
plan  of  his  very  ingenious  method  of  ploughing  by  means  of  a  running 
tackle^  or  snatch  block,  which  may  easily  be  applied  in  ploughing 
very  soft  and  wet  meadows.  We  saw  a  sample  of  Mr.  Osbom's  hay 
firom  his  reclaimed  meadow,  and  pronounce  it  of  the  first  quality. 

Mr.  Richard  Dodge,  of  Wenham,  having  also  given  a  &dl,  and 
S(»newhat  detailed  statement  of  his  process,  his  expenses^  and  the 
produce  of  his  land  for  several  years,  we  are  satisfied,  from  a  care- 
ful examination,  of  the  correctness  of  his  statement  in  all  particukurs. 
And  we  would  not  omit  to  mention  his  worthy  example  of  enterprise, 
industry  and  perseverance. 

Respectfully  submitted,  tov  the  Committee, 

TEMPLE  CUTLER,  Chjunnan. 


LEVERETT  BHADLEyS  STATEMENT. 

2b  the  Committee  on  Reclaimed  Meadows  : 

Gentlemen, — ^I  ofier  for  premium  a  meadow,  containing  about 
30  acres.  The  soil,  as  you  observed  on  inspection,  is  inclining  to 
peat,  and  varies  from  2  to  10  feet  m  depth.  On  some  parts  of  it, 
3  or  4  feet  below  the  surface,  logs  abound.  Previous  to  the  year 
1842,  the  produce  of  the  open  part  of  it  was  a  coarse  meadow  grass. 
About  one  third  part  of  it  was  covered  with  bushes,  and  during  the 
entire  year,  except  perhaps  a  very  short  time  in  summer,  water  stood 
upon  the  whole  of  it. 

In  the  year  1842, 1  commenced  my  improvements.  Between^that 
year  and  the  year  1846, 1  have  dug  upwards  of  1000  rods  of  ditches. 
My  main  ditch  is  about  100  rods  in  length,  51  feet  wide  at  the  sw> 
face,  and  through  its  whole  length  dug  to  the  hard  pan  at  bottom. 
The  other  ditches  average  2J  or  3  feet  in  width  at  the  surface ;  all 
dug  to  the  pan.  The  clearmgs  of  the  ditches  furmsh  the  best  mate- 
rial for  compost, '  and  without  any  admixture,  make  a  very  good  top- 
dressmg.  About  5  acres  of  the  meadow  was  ploughed  and  seeded 
without  any  gravel  spread  upon  the  surface.    The  remainmg25 
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icrei  were  not  ploughed,  but  gravel  was  spread  on  the  surface  to 
Ae  depth  of  about  3  inches.  My  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  land— • 
inchiding  its  ori^nal  yalue,  cost  of  labor  and  seed— is  $100  per 
acre.    I  mean  its  original  value  and  the  cost  of  all  improvement. 

Tie  first  year,  I  have  usually  cut  about  half  a  ton  per  acre.  The 
second  year,  I  top-dress  with  about  10  carts  full  to  the  acre  of  a 
compost,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  sand.  The  second 
year,  I  have  cut  generally  2J  tons  per  acre.  I  think  it  better  to 
top-dress,  as  above  stated,  once  in  two  years. 

This  season,  the  crop,  as  the  Commiitee  observed  before  it  was 
cut,  averaged  2i  tons  to  the  acre. 

LEVERETT  BRADLEY. 

Methuen,  October  23d,  1848. 


STEPHEN  OSBORN'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  OommiUee  an  Meadow  and  Swamp  Lands : 

The  lot  of  land  to  which  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Committee^ 
contains  about  five  acres,  of  which  about  an  acre  and  a  quarter  is 
meadow.  In  1844  I  cut  off  the  bushes  and  small  trees.  Tins  was 
done  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice, — ^the  latter  part  of  June, 
from  which  time  the  roots  began  to  decay,  and  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, tiiey  never  again  sent  forth  their  sprouts.  I  selected  this  pe- 
riod of  the  year  for  the  purpose,  by  the  advice  of  an  intelligent  and 
observing  fanner,  now  removed  to  Worcester  county,  who  had  cut 
boshes  from  his  own  land,  at  a  similar  time  and  with  the  same  sue- 


In  1845, 1  opened  the  main  ditch  through  the  centre  of  the  lot 
and  commenced  ploughing.  Although  the  season  was  very  dry,  the 
meadow  was  too  wet  and  soft  to  allow  cattle  to  travel  over  it,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  an  expedient  which  I  will  attempt  to  de- 
scribe with  the  aid  of  a  rough  sketch  on  paper,  which  I  send  with 
(his  statement.  I  attached  a  block  with  a  single  pulley,  to  the  trees  on 
the  upland,  near  the  edge  of  the  meadow,  through  which  one  end  of 
a  rope,  communicated  with  alight  plough,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
low  ground,  while  the  other  was  attached  to  the  draft  cham  of  a  pair 
of  cattle  who  were  driven  on  the  upland,  a  course  at  right  angles 
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with  that  of  the  farrows,    After  the  first  five  or  riz  forrows,  the 
block  was  placed  the  proper  distance  from  the  tree  to  make  a  second 
series  of  furrows,  the  block  being  secured  in  its  new  position,  by  a 
strong  bar,  set  in  the  ground.    The  block  was  thus  remored  its 
proper  distance  for  each  succesdve  series  of  furrows  until  the  land 
was  ploughed,  the  plough  being  each  time  drawn  by  hand,  back  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  meadow.    I  may  here  remark  that  the  land 
may  be  back-furrowed  into  beds  by  securing  the  block  on  the  oppo- 
site side  and  ploughing  in  that  direction^    During  the  ploughing,  the 
Vkud  was  so  wet  that  the  water  followed  the  plough  in  tiie  furrow. 
As  to  the  comparative  cost  of  this  method  of  ploughing,  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  judge  from  tiie  fact,  that  tiie  work  was  done  in 
three  days  and  a  half,  with  one  pair  of  cattie,  two  pien  and  a  boy. 
After  ploughing  I  cut  cross  ditches  on  each  side,  communicating 
with  the  mam  drsdn  ;  I  then  removed  the  gravel  from  the  upland 
in  wheel-barrows  to  the  meadow,  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches. 
As  the  land  was  a  soft  quag-mire,  boards  were  laid  over  it,  on  which 
to  wheel  the  gravel.    In  the  following  winter  I  dressed  the  land  with 
a  compost  of  anthracite  coal  ashes,  soO,  waste  lime,  &c.,  from  tan- 
neries, the  whole  being  well  saturated  with  soap-boiler's  spent  ley. 
In  the  spring  of  1846  I  sowed  it    with   one  and  half  bushels  red 
top,  one  and  a  half  pecks  herds  grass,  and  two  pounds  clover,  and 
cut  that  year  two  tons  of  English  hay,  of  good  quality.    In  1847, 
the  same  lot  of  one  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land,  yielded  four  tons. 

This  year,  1848,  the  yield  fix)m  the  same  land  has  been  four  tons 
220  lbs.  of  English  hay,  equal  to  upland. 
The  expenses  and  yield  of  the  reclaimed  land  were  as  follows : 

Ploughing  $14  18 

DitcUng  and  gravelling,  18  00 

Compost,  7  60 

Grass  Seed,  8  39 


43  07 

CROPS. 

1846—2  tons  Hay  at  $16 

1847—4       «           " 

1848— 4i       "        at  12,  (sold  frc 

im  tlte  field,) 

82  00 
64  00 
49  82 

145  82 

Deduct  $4  per  ton  for  making, 

40  00 

Income  for  three  years. 

$105  32 
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The  above  is  a  correct  statement  of  my  treatment  of  low  and  wet 
land  with  its  results.  Shoold  the  committee  require  further  partic- 
ulars they  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

I  ought  to  have  stated  that  the  plough  used  had  a  circular  cutter 
attached  to  the  roller,  which  did  much  to  facilitate  the  work.  The 
soil  or  bog  before  ploughing,  was  from  two  to  six  feet  in  depth,  rest- 
mg  on  a  hard  sub-soil  of  sandy  clay.  Since  ditching  and  gravelling, 
the  bog  has  settled  a  foot  or  more.  The  land  was  of  little  or  no 
value  before  dndning.  The  ditches  which  I  have  covered,  operate 
so  well,  that  I  intend  to  cover  the  remainder.  I  filled  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  with  small  stones,  te  a  gradual  descent  from  the  margin  to 
the  main  ditch.  I  then  placed  two  rows  of  larger  stones  down  the 
cenixe  of  the  ditch,  and  covered  them  with  the  flattest  that  I 
could  select,  and  then  covered  the  whole  with  currier's  leather  shav- 
ings, these  being'about  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

STEPHEN  OSBORN,  Jb. 
Danvers,  Sept.  20, 1848. 


RICHARD  DODGE'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Ccmmttee  on  Meadows  and  Swamp  Lands  : 

Gentlemen, — The  piece  of  reclaimed  wet  meadow  which  I  pre- 
sent for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  containing  about  two 
acres  and  three  quarters,  was  in  1838  a  sunken  quagmire,  almost 
entirely  worthless,  except  for  some  small  fuel,  such  as  alders,  blue- 
berry bushes,  brambles  and  grape  vines,  and  except  occasionally  a 
tree.  This  piece  of  ground  is  one  part,  which  you  agreed  with  me 
m  estimating  at  one  and  a  half  acres  mowing  ground,  and  one  and 
a  quarter  acres  on  the  south  side  of  the  large  ditch,  now  in  com 
and  potatoes.  The  last  mentioned  lot  contamed  30  cords  of  good 
wood,  which  I  cnt  off  and  sold. 

In  the  fell  of  1838,  it  being  dry,  I  burnt  over  the  whole  swamp, 
clearing  up  as  soon  as  the  fire  was  out,  all  stum  ps  and  roots  that  re- 
mained unbumed.  The  fire  had  burnt  out  many  holes,  as  this  peat 
soil  was  loose  and  deep,  and  many  of  these  holes  I  wiU  say  a  foot  or 
a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  I  then  smoothed  off  all  the  humps,  broken 
roots,   &c.,  filling  up  all  the  burnt  holes,  making  the  meadow 
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smooth.  This  clearing  up  was  only  upon  the  one  and  a  half  acres 
now  in  mowing.  The  whole  was  then  well  drained  by  making  three 
large  and  deep  ditches  lengthwise,  one  through  the  centre,  be- 
tween the  present  mowing  and  tillage  lots,  and  one  on  each  side. 
These  ditches  were  three  feet  or  more  deep,  4  feet  wide  at  the  top 
and  three  at  the  bottom.  Also  a  wide  ditch  across  the  lower  end. 
The  fuel  I  obtained  from  the  stumps  has  paid,  I  think,  all  the  ex 
pense  of  getting  them  out,  as  men  had  made  the  offer  to  do  this 
work  for  the  fuel.  I  therefore  consider  my  expenses  as  paid  up  to 
the  spring  of  1843,  except  that  of  hauling  on  and  spreading  about 
two  inches  of  sandy  loam  and  gravel  from  an  adjoining  pit,  over  tiie 
greatest  part  of  the  one  and  a  half  acres.  The  remainder  I  covered 
afterwards  and  harrowed  and  smoothed  the  whole  in  the  best  manner 
I  could,  and  then  planted  three  fourths  of  an  acre  with  potatoes, 
without  any  manure.  The  ashes  from  the  burning  and  the  loam 
I  valued  much.  Roans,  long  reds  and  chenangoes  were  plant- 
ed and  at  harvesting  12  hills  made  a  bushel  throughout.  Cross 
ditches  were  made  from  the  marginal  to  the  main  ditch,  with  the 
plough,  and  by  clearing  them  out  with  the  hoe. 

Two  years  from  the  commencement  I  finished  the  remainder  of 
the  one  and  a  half  acres  in  the  same  manner,  using  no  manure  until 
the  third  year,  when  I  put  four  cords  on  the  whole,  having  obtained 
in  each  year  about  the  same  value  in  crops  of  com  and  potatoes  as  at 
first.  These  crops  even  more  than  paid  all  expenses  to  1848.  I 
then  hauled  m  the  winter  of  1842,  a  common  top  dressing  of  sandy 
loam  and  laid  the  whole  down  to  grass,  sowing  a  peck  of  herds  grass 
and  half  a  bushel  red  top,  per  acre,  after  ploughing  and  harrowing 
well. 

Produce  of  the  one  and  a  half  aoreBfor  m  yearB. 


1848—3  tons  first  crop 

at  $15  00  per  ton, 

$45  00 

1844—6    « 

« 

2  do.  2d  crop,  at  $14  00 

98  00 

1845—6    « 

« 

2  do.    «               14  00, 

98  00 

1846—5    « 

ct 

2  do.    «               18  00, 

126  00 

1847—6    " 

« 

13  60, 

67  60 

1848-4i  « 

(i 

9  60, 

42  50 

Whole  number,  S3  1-2  tons.     Sold  for  $477  00 

Expense  of  seed,  harvestmg,  ^c,  60  00 

Net  amount  for  six  years,  $417  00 
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By  oarefal  ezammation,  I  find  the  iivhole  cost  of  reclamation  did 
Bot  exceed  siztj  dollars  per  acre. 

The  com  on  the  one  and  a  quarter  acres  is  "estioiated  at  sixty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  of  the  potatoes  already  dug  20  hills  made  a 
bushel.  This  lot  was  managed  much  in  the  sami9  manner  as  the 
one  described.  It  has  been  planted  three  years ;  the  smallest  crop 
the  present  year.  Sandy  loam  was  put  on  the  port  planted  with 
com. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  crop  of  hay  has  been  raised  six 
years  in  succession,  without  any  additional  top-dressing  of  any  kind, 
uid  only  four  cords  of  manure,  which  was  put  on  at  the  oommenoe- 
ment  I  consider  the  loam  and  gravel  of  more  value  for  such  grass 
land,  than  manure,  if  applied  as  a  top-dressing. 

KICHARD  DODGE. 

Wenham,  Sept  27, 1848. 


R.  A.  MERRIAM'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Reclaimed  Meadow  and  Swamp  Lands: 
Gentlemen, — ^I  ofiFer  for  your  inspection  and  for  premium,  if  you 
should  think  worthy  of  one,  about  four  acres  of  partly  meadow  and 
partly  swamp  land,  which  in  the  course  of  six  ye%rs  I  have  been  de- 
voting some  attention  to,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  it  from  a  nearly 
useless  state.  I  began  about  six  years  ago,  (after  my  neighbor  be- 
low me  had  opened  a  thorough  water-course)  by  ditching  and  covering 
the  intermediate  spaces  with  the  mud  that  was  thrown  out.  These 
ditches  were  cut  from  the  main  one  to  the  shore,  about  thirty  feet 
apart,  wide  and  deep  enough  to  aflford  a  perfect  covering  for  the  spa- 
ces between.  After  levelling  and  smoothing,  I  sowed  hayseed,  &c., 
raked  it  in,  about  a  peck  of  herds  grass  and  one  bushel  of  red  top 
seed  to  tiie  acre.  Without  any  other  preparation,  I  cut  from  one 
to  two  tons  of  English  grass  to  the  acre.  The  quantity  of  grasa 
lessened  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  and  I  then  spread  on  about 
five  cords  of  compost  manure  to  the  acre  in  the  fall,  which  iacreased 
the  amount  of  hay  to  between  two  and  three  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
most  of  the  meadow  that  I  have  worked  upon  is  now  in  this  state. 
But  the  piece  to  which  I  have  mvited  your  attention  and  which  I 
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pointed  oat  to  you,  on  your  vidt  in  July,  about  a  week  before  the 
grass  was  cut,  consisted  mostly  of  bushes,  &om  four  to  ten  f  eeft 
high,  high  blueberries,  alder  and  swamp  sumac  or  dogwood.  This 
piece,  contming  about  one  and  a  quarter  acres,  was  reclaimed  by 
cutting  and  burning  the  bushes  on  the  ground.  On  a  part,  the 
whole  surface  was  removed,  piled  in  heapd  two  years  ago  last 
spring,  and  in  the  fall  burned.  On  another  part  the  surfSetce  only  was 
smoothed,  removing  the  stumps  and  rubbish  from  the  ground.  I 
sowed  the  usual  quantity  of  hay  seed  over  the  whole,  and  raked  it  in 
with  an  iron  rake.  I  found  it  a  little  more  difficult  to  get  the  seed 
to  take  where  the  surface  was  not  disturbed,  and  a  natural  grass, 
called  bluejoint,  taken  the  place. 

In  1847  I  cut  from  the  one  and  a  quarter  acres,  about  two  tons 
of  hay,  mostly  herds  grass  and  red  top.  After  haying,  I  put  upon 
this  acre  and  a  quarter,  about  five  cords  of  summer  manure  ;  this 
year,  1848, 1  cut  from  four  to  five  tons  of  good  English  hay,  not  dif- 
fering in  amount  from  what  you  estimated  it  at. 

The  roots  and  fuel  taken  from  this  land  were  worth  about  fifteen 
dollars.  The  cost,  over  and  above  upland  tillage  ground,  may  be 
fwrly  estimated  at  between  twenty  and  thirty  dollars,  varying  a  lit- 
tle on  different  lands.  On  some  small  portions  I  have  spread  about 
two  inches  of  coarse  gravel,  after  sowmg  the  hayseed.  T  he  cost  of 
this  method  will  be  about  the  same ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  this  is  the  better  method  of  reclsdnung  bog  meadow lan4 ,  where 
bushes  do  not  cover  the  ground. 

Where  you  intend  to  cover  with  gravel,  the  hassocks  and  all 
prominences  should  be  first  removed,  and  as  even  a  sur&we  left  as 
possible  ;  then  sow  the  hay  seed  and  cover  with  about  two  inches  of 
gravel.  The  gravelly  portions  of  my  meadow  seemed  to  stand  any 
weather  better  than  the  portion  that  was  not  gravelled. 

For  removmg  hassock,  &c.,  I  have  used  a  hoe,  constructed  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  a  carpenter's  adze,  made  of  steel-plate,  with  the 
eye  welded  on  the  part  near  it,  and  riveted  down  the  centre  with 
two  good  rivets.  The  hoe  should  be  about  nine  inches  deep,  and  a- 
bout  six  inches  of  cutting  surface,  ground  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
carpenter's  adze.  This  tool  may  be  so  tempered  as  to  take  a  very 
keen  edge  and  may  weigh  about  three  and  a  half  pounds  and  maybe 
a  little  curved  from  the  eye  to  the  edge,  the  eye  one  and  a  half  in- 
ches in  diameter.    Such  an  instrument  will  take  off  a  root  as  big 
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« 

M  a  mails'  wrist,  and  bear  prettj  rough  usage.  It  wiB  be  pereeived 
tiiat  it  win  be  neeeasarj  to  get  off  all  the  boshes^  roots,  baseocks, 
fco.9  that  are  intended  to  be  retnoved,  before  applying  any  gravely 
since  diarp  tools  cannot  be  used  after  the  gravel  is  apfdied. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  Imve  tried  four  different  ways  (^reclaim- 
ing lands,  viz :  digging  ditches,  so  as  to  cover  the  meadow  widi 
their  ocmtents,  removing  and  bnming  the  surface,  together  with  the 
mbtttsh — spreading  die  asheSj^-^removing  only  the  hassocks  and 
jvoomiences,  and  removing  the  surface  and  applying  graveL 

The  first  I  should  not  pursue  agamu  I  would  only  dig  ditches 
enough  to  drain  ihe  land  which  should  conost  of  one  mun  ditch,  and 
cross  ones  from  the  shore,  to  the  mam  ditch,  sufficient  to  cany  off 
the  water. 

I  Uunk  well  of  gravelling  meadow  lands,  and  if  a  favorable  time 
is  taken,  swamp  lands  may  be  seeded  down  without  remof  ing  the 
snr&ce  except  tiie  prominences. 

All  tiiese  lands  will  require  a  top  dressing,  once  in  two  or  thiree 
years.  I  have  not  tried  breaking  up  a  second  time,  but  were  m- 
cGned  to  the  opinion  that  tliey  may  remain  a  long  time  productive 
with  occasional  dressings.  We  are  frequently  inquired  <^  how  deep 
the  mud  is  ?  no  matter  how  deep,  mme  is  from  six  inches  to  ten  feet 
deep,  and,  I  know  no  difference.  My  lands  are  not  springy ;  it 
may  be  necessary  where  they  are  to  dig  a  narrow  ditch  along  the 
shore,  in  addition  to  the  main  and  cross  ditches,  but  it  would  be  very 
much  m  Hie  way  when  the  shore  is  not  spongy. 

I  would  not  adrise  any  one  to  depend  too  much  upon  precepts,  on 
fins  subject,  every  intelligent  fanner  will  learn  more  by  (Hie  or  two 
trials,  than  from  tdl  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject. 

R.A.MERRIAM. 

Topsfield,  Sept.  27th,  1848. 


ON  AGRIOULTtJRAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Improved  Agricultural  Implements,  have  very 
little  to  Rbpobt  upon : 

There  was  presented  to  the  Committee,  one  ox  yoke,  made  by  a 
W 17  years  old,  a  fSswrmer  by  profesrion,  John  WWpple,  (rf  Hamil- 
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ton,  which  was  tiionght  bj  the  Oomimttee,  to  bo  a  very  good,  sob' 

Btantial  article,  and  well  fitted  for  the  use  intended  and  for  which 

the  maker  was  entitled  to  a  gratuity  of  $1  00. 

Quite  a  variety  of  agricultural  implements  were  presented,  by 

Parker  k  White,  of  Boston,  such  as  ploughs,  straw  cutters,  ther 

mometer  chums,  ox  yokes,  flails,  hoes  and  com  shelters,  which  were 

very  perfectiy  finished,  and  very  much  approved  of  by  the  Coiat 

mittee ;  but  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  special  Improvements  on 

former  years,  unless  in  the  more  perfect  finish,  it  was  not  thought 

warrantable  to  give  a  prenuum.    The   Oomnuttee -thought  them  en- 

titied  to  a  gratuity  of  $3  00  for  the  pains  they  had  taken  to 

bring  these  implements,  and  ihe  addition  which  they  made  to  the 
Show. 

We  hope  they  will  continue  to  add  to  our  shows  by  the  exhibition 
of  such  finished  and  perfect  implements.  It  will  probably  be  as 
much  for  their  own  interests  as  for  ours.  There  are  many,  in  the 
oommuniiy,  who  have  no  other  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  modem 
improvements  in  agricultural  implements. 

Clinton's  com-sheller  was  thought  to  be  some  improvement  on  other 
machines  of  the  kind,  and  the  Gomnuttee  would  like  to  have  had 
further  opportunity  to  test  its  merits ;  it  attracted  considerable  at- 


The  ox  yoke  exhibited  by  Parker  k  White  was  much  admired, 
having  the  advantage  of  a  clasp,  instead  of  a  staple,  which  was 
thought  to  possess  many  advantages  over  the  staple ;  among  them, 
was  the  greater  strength  given  to  the  yoke,  and  that  of  readily  ^ving 
the  weaker  ox  the  advantage  over  his  fellow.  This  yoke  required 
but  one  set  of  holes  for  the  bows,  and  was  leaded,  wluch  e&ctoally 
secures  the  necks  of  the  oxen  &om  chafing. 

One  word  more,  in  connexion  with  the  yoke  of  the  fisurmer  lad. 
Is  it  not  desirable  for  young  farmers  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  dispo- 
sition, wluch  all  have,  m  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  use  mechanical 
tools  ?  In  the  course  of  a  farmer's  life,  he  has  frequent  calls  to  re- 
pair, and  make  some  of  the  less  complicated  tools  for  his  use.  He 
has  some  advantages,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost. 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  the  timber  always  at  hand ;  he  knows 
the  quality  required,  and  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  material 
itself.  He  has  some  leisure  hours,  rainy  days,  &c.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  the  proper  mechanic  is  not  at  hand,  tmd  it  would  re- 
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quire  more  time  and  e]q)eQ8e  ibaa  ought  to  be  spared^  and  more 
delay. 

It  requires  but  little  skill  to  pat  a  tooth  into  a  rake,  some  more  to 
pat  a  leg  into  a  wheelbarrow,  but  both  ought  to  be  done,  instead  of 
throwing  the  rake  aside,  or  going  a  mile  or  two,  to  a  wheel-wright's, 
witli  the  wheelbarrow  •  The  time  saved,  therefore,  aside  from  the  ex- 
pense, will  more  than  compensate  for  any  imperfection  of  the  work. 

For  the  Committee, 

B.  A.  MERRIAM. 

Lynn,  September  27th,  1848. 


ON  FRUITS. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits,  Report  : 

The  exhibition  of  to-day,  both  in  variety  and  size,  has  much  sur- 
passed those  of  former  years.  The  beauty  and  size  of  the  apples  is 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  tiie  assistance  rendered  to  the  cultivator,  by  nu- 
merous insects,  in  removing  the  surperfluous  fruit ;  and  thus  not  on- 
ly benefiting  the  tree,  but  also  improving  that  which  remcdns.  The 
fact  that  the  Pears  from  that  venerable  tree,  perhaps  the  first  import- 
ed from  Europe,  (I  allude  to  the  Endicott)  which  were  for  some 
time  considered  of  superior  quality,  convinces  us  at  once  of  the 
great  advance  of  Horticulture  in  the  now  existing  varieties,  vastly 
superior,  indigenous  to  our  own  country,  without  reference  to  the 
great  numbers  from  abroad.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
apple  ;  for  in  the  year  1630,  when  John  Winthrop  with  his  company 
of  planters  reached  Charlestown,  they  found  the  first  orchard  in 
Massachusetts  owned  by  William  Blackstone,  where  originated  the 
Yellow-Sweeting,  which,  says  Hopkins,  ^^is  the  richest  and  most  de- 
licious of  any  fruit.'*  (this  is  supposed  to  be  the  High-top  Sweeting 
of  our  day.)  It  is  needless  to  add  how  much  has  since  been  accom- 
plished in  the  culture  of  tins  wholesome  and  valuable  fruit ;  but  not. 
withstanding  so  much  has  been  done,  there  still  remsuns  much  to  be 
learned  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  soil,  exposure,  and  temperature,  up- 
on the  different  qualities  and  varieties  of  fruit 

Your  committee  would  briefly  say,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  in 
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the  time  tllotted  them^  to  particnlarize  eaieh  variety  of  fruit,  but  tbat 
choice  specimens  were  shown  from  the  following  contributors,  vis  : 

Samuel  0.  Pitman,  Jaa.  M.  Nje,  Charles  Robinson,  Andrews 
Breed,  Jona.  Bufium,  B.  J.  Phillips,  Otis  Johnson,  John  B.  John, 
son,  George  Johnson,  Mark  Healey,  Thomas  Bowler,  Jacob  Paring- 
ton,  Reuben  Johnson,  Peter  Silver,  Shadrack  Ramsdell,  IS.  D.  Cross> 
H.  A.  Breed,  E.  R.  Tebbeta,  Phillip  Chase,  E.  Brown,  E.  R.  Mudge, 
D.  N.  Breed,  Aug.  T.  Wellman,  Goold  Brown,  Eben  Neal,  Thomas 
Robinson,  E2ara  Johnson,  and  Perry  Newhall,  all  from  Lynn.  F.  H. 
Wade,  John  Qould  and  Abram  Wsdte,  of  Ipswich.  Ezra  Geaves 
and  Emerson  Shaw,  of  Beverly.  Jacob  P.  Goodale  of  Danvers. 
Moses  Pettmgel,  Wm.  G.  Lake  and  P.  Bradstreet,  of  Topsfield- 
Jas.  H.  Hohnes,  Robert  Manmng,  Stephen  Driver,  Jr.,  Wm.  Steams, 

C.  T.  Putnam  and  J.  M.  Ives,  of  Salem.  Dr.  Daniel  Wardwell  of 
Andover.  Josiah  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield.  Jona.  Fowler,  of  Salis- 
bury. Andrew  Dodge,  of  Wenham.  Henry  Vandine,  of  Cam- 
bridgeport. 

The  following  gratuities  are  recommended  by  your  Committee  : 
To  Otis  Johnson,  Wm.  G.  Lake,  J.  L.  Holmes,  Ebenezer  Brown, 
Robert  Mannmg,  Ezra  Cleaves,  Stephen  Driver,  Jr.,  Chas.  F.  Put- 
nam and  J.  M.  Ives,  two  dollars  each ;  to  H.  A.  Breed,  Andrew 
Dodge  and  Wm.  Steams,  one  dollar  each ;  to  Hoses  Pettingill  and 
Andrew  Lackey,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  each ;  to  Jas.  N.  Buffiim, 

D.  N.  Breed,  E.  R.  Mudge  und  Geo.  Johnson,  Washington's  Letters 
on  Agriculture ;  J.  B.  Johnson,  Mark  Healey  and  Joseph  M.  Nye 
seventy-five  cents  each ;  J.  N.  Nye,  Andrews  Breed,  Peter  SUver, 
James  P.  Oliver,  Josiah  Newhall,  Abram  Waite  and  Samuel  Pitman 
fifty  cents  each ;  to  Chas.  Robinson,  Aug.  T.  Wellman,  Jas.  Marsh, 
M.  C.  Pratt,  Jona.  Bufium,  B.  J.  Phillips,  Philip  Chase,  Jacob  Good- 
ale,  E.  R,  Tebbets,  Winthrop  Newhall,  Reuben  Johnson,  Jacob  INu^ 
ington,  Samuel  Boyce,  Eben  Neal,  T.  H.  Wade,  Joseph  Adams, 
Thomas  Robinson,  Jona.  Berry,  C.  B.  Holmes,  Elizabeth  Page,  Josh- 
ua Buxton,  John  Gould  and  Jona.  Fowler,  twenty-five  cents  each. 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  M.  IVES. 

Lynn,  Sept.  27, 1848. 
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ON  FLOWERS. 

The  Committee  on  Flowers,  Report: 
That  there  be  awarded  the  following  gratuities : 
For  tastefully  arranged  boquets  of  grasses^  to  Miss  E.  J.  Brown,  a 
copy  of  Washington's  Letters  on  Agriculture  ;  Wm.   Frazer,  Wm. 

D.  Chamberltun,  Mrs.  N.  Bowler,  John  Knights,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  At- 
kinson, Mrs.  R.  Ingalls,  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Mudge,  50  cents  each ; 
Mrs.  L.  M.  AtweU,  Willard  F.  Oliver,  Geo.  Bowler,  Eben.  Hilton, 
Clara  A.  Oliver,  Mrs.  S.  Atkinson,  Miss  Kimball,  Wm.  F.  Mills, 
C.  F.  Mills,  J.  A.  Mills,  M.  J.  Mudge,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Shorey,  Abigail 
Alley,  Susan  S.  Ligalls,  25  cents  each.  For  boquets  of  fresh  flow- 
ers, dahlias,  &;c. :  Mrs.  Francis  Putnam,  James  H.  Holmes,  Mrs. 
S.  A,  Silver,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Mudge  and  Wm.  Ashby.  50  cents  each ; 
Eunice  B.  Boyce,  Adalme  B.  Emes,  Mrs.  S.  Atkinson,  Miss  Hoag, 
Alice  Connor,  D.  C.  Baker,  John  Alley,  3d,  Mrs.  Parsons,  Miss 
Tucker,  Miss  Haddock,  Mrs.  Jas.  M.  Nye,  Miss  R.  Kimball,  Miss 

E.  Eamball,  Miss  Jaques,  and  Miss  F.  Ballard,  25  cents  each. 
John  Knights  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Atkinson,  25  cents  each,  for  a  pyra 
mid  of  thistles. 

All  of  which,  is  respectfully  submitted. 


THOMAS  J.  BOWLER, 
E.  R.  MUDGE, 
PETER  SILVER, 
HENRY  WHEATLAND, 
D.  C.  BAKER, 
FRANCIS  PUTNAM. 


Committee. 


ON  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Committee  on  Counterpanas,  Carpets  and  Rugs,  rec- 
ommend the  following  premiums  and  gratuities  .- 
Mbs.  D.  G.  Payson,  of  Rowley,  for  her  knit  Counterpane, 

the  first  prenuum,  $4  00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Green,  of  Ipswich,  for  silk  Patchwork 

Quilt,  contaimng  3267  pieces,  the  second  premium,  2  00 

Mrs.  Abigail  B.  Breed,  of  Lynn,  for  her  knit  Bed  Spread, 

gratuity,  1  00 
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Lydia  A.  Breed,  of  Lynn,  for  her  knit  Bed  Spread,  gratuity,  1  00 
Mary  A.  Webber,  of  Lynn,  for  her  knit  Bed  Spread,  gratuity,  1  00 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Sheldon,  of  Beverly,  Patchwork  Quilc,  gratuity,  60 
Mrs.  M.  Reynolds,  of  Salem,  Woollen  Quilt,  gratuity,  1  00 

Mrs.  Betsey  Hunt,  of  Newburyport,  an  old  lady  89  years  old, 

and  a  cripple  for  12  years.  Quilted  Quilt,  gratuity,  50 

Mrs.  W.  Cross,  of  Danvers,  Patch  Quilt,  60 

Maria  E.  Johnson,  of  Lynn,  10  years  old,  for  Patch  Quilt, 

made  between  schools  in  six  weeks,  gratuity,  50 

Harriet  E.  gtocker,  of  Beverly,  a  girl  not  yet  6  years  old. 

Patch  Quilt,  60 

Mrs.  Lith  Lufkin,  of  Lynn,  Patch  Quilt,  50 

Hannah  F.  Alley,  of  Lynn,  for  Patch  Qailt,  containing  6930 

pieces,  gratuity,  60 

Mrs.  George  Spinney,  Saugus,  Patch  Quilt,  gratuity,  25 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Gifford,  of  Middleton,  for  Patch  Quilt,  contain- 
ing 1750  pieces,  25 
Miss  Caroline  A.  Neal,  of  Salem,  12  years  old,  for  Patch 

Quilt,  containing  1084  squares,  25 

Mary  E.  Fletcher,  of  Beverly,   aged   9  years*,  for  Patch 

Qiult,  containing  2130  pieces,  25 

Mrs.  Mary  Newhall,  of  Lynn,  Patch  Quilt,  25 

Master  A.  P.  Goodridge,  6  years  and  3  months  old,  for 

Patch  Quilt,  made  between  schools  in  7  months,  25 

Lydia  M.  Alley,  of  Lynn,  for  Album  Quilt,  25 

There  were  30  quilts  exhibited — 29  were  new,  and  one  was  pre- 
sented for  examination  by  an  old  lady  of  this  town,  to  whom  a  grar 
tmty  was  given  last  year. 

But  two  carpets  were  offered  for  premium.  One  a  list  carpet, 
cost  of  the  material,  $3  00,  by  Mrs.  Edna  Little,  of  Newbury,  to 
whom  we  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $1  00.  The  other,  a  large  rug 
mat,  or  carpet,  by  Mrs.  David  Stiles,  of  Middleton,  14  feet  in  di- 
ameter, a  gratuity  of  $1  00. 

There  were  32  rugs  exhibited,  and  the  Committee  recommend 
that  there  be  awarded : 

To  Sarah  P.  Wheeler,  of  Salem,  2  Bag  Bugs,  1st  premium,  $3  00 
Catharine  C.  Smith,  of  Lynn,  Braided  Rug,  2d  premium,        2  00 
Hannah  E.  Cleaves,  of  Beverly,  2  Bag  and  Jam  Rugs,  gra- 
tuity, 60 
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Harriet  Goodline,  of  Beverly,  Rag  Rug,  gratuity  50 

Mrs.  W.  Cross,  of  Danvers,  Braided  Mat,  gratuity,  50 

Frances  E.  Cross,  of  Beverly,  Rag  Mat,  gratuity,  60 

Miss  A  P.  Buroham,  of  Eisex,  Rug,  gratuity,  50 

Sarah  S.  Jewett,  of  Lynn,  Rug,  gratuity,  50 

Mrs.  Anna  C.  Foster,  of  Beverly,  Rag  and  Jam  Rug,  gratuity^  26 

I3yira  Plummer,  of  Newbury,  Bwdded  Rag  Mat,  gratuity,  25 
Hannah  F.  Wade,  of  Ipswich,  Rag  and  Jam  Rug,  cost  of 

material  85  cents,  gratuity,  25 

Mary  Jewett  Lynn,  aged  82  years.  Braided  Mat,  gratiuty,  25 

B.  W.  Allen,  of  Beverly,  Bnuded  Rug,  gratuity,  26 

M.  S.  Tuck,  of  Beverly,  Jam  and  Rag  Rug,  gratuity,  25 

Abig^  J.  Hall,  of  Beverly,  Rag  Rug,  gratuity,  25 

Miss  Hannah  Cutler^  of  Hamilton,  Rug,  gratuity,  25 

For  the  Committee,  * 

THOMAS  B.  NEWHALL, 


The  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  Cloth  Ain>  Hosiebt  recotn- 
inend  the  fdlowing  premiums  and  gratuities  : 
Mrs.  Betsey  King,  Danvers,  4  pr.  Woollen  Stockings, 

Iscprem.  $2  00 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Jacobs,     do     6  do         do 

Mary  R.  Kimball,  Salem,     3  do         do 

Mrs.  Houghton,        do    Stockings, 
Jemsha  Rhodes,  Lynn,  94  years  of  age,      do 
Mary  A.  Lord,  Wrought  Woolen  Table  Cover, 
E.  M.  Sawyer^  South  Danvers,    do      do 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Gerrish,  Newbury,  Knit  Table  Cover, 
JEss.  M.  Gerrish,  do       Wrought  Lace  Veil 

B.  Wilson,  Woollen  Gloves, 
Mrs.  John  Conant,  Hamilton,  1  pr.  Dog's  Hair  Gloves,  do 

The  specimen  of  17  pieces  of  prints  from  the  Essex  Printing  Com- 
pany, were  very  fine.  The  styles  were  chaste,  and  the  colors  rich 
and  well  brought  out  The  Committee  believing  that  it  is  the  mtea 
tion  of  the  Society,  to  offer  its  premiums  only  for  articles  exclusively 
of  domestic  manufactures,  recommend  that  the  thanks  of  the  Socio- 
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tj  be  presented  this  Companj,  for  tfaeir  beaatifhl  ccmtribotions  to  tke 
Show  in  this  department.  The  show  of  Hosiery  was  not  as  large  as 
we  had  hoped  to  see,  but  the  specimens  exhibited  were  very  good. 
The  Dog's  Hair  Gloves  were  to  tljie  Committee  a  noyeliy.  They 
would  respectfully  suggest  to  those  who  think  it  important  to  haye 
one  or  more  of  the  cannine  race  in  their  families,  tiie  economy  of  ob- 
taining that  species  ^ere  ^fleece"  can  be  turned  to  so  good  ac- 
count. 

For  the  Committee, 

A.  N.  CLARK. 


The  Committee  on  Leather  and  Articles  maihjfactijred  therb- 
ITROM,  beg  leave  to  Report  that  they  have  awarded  the  following 
premiums  and  gratmties : 
J.  F.  Foss,  Lynn,  for  a  case  of  Boots,  one  piur  of  Cork  Sole, 

and  two  prs.  Sewed  Leather  Boots,  1st  premium,  $7  00 

Jacob  Dickinson,  Georgetown,  Thick  Boots,  1st  prem.  S  00 

Amos  Gbuld,  Wenham,  Jack  Boots,  2d    do  2  00 

J,  T.  Smith,  Ipswich,  Pegged  Calf  Boots,    2d    do  2  00 

J.  P.  Spofford,  Georgetown,  Crailed  Bottom  Brogaas,  prem*    2  00 
Jos.  Caldwell,  Wenham,  Congress  Downings,  gratuity,  1  60 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Ashton,  Lynn,  4  pr.  Li&nt  Shoes,    do  1  00 

Mza  A.  Small,  Danvers,  Bound  Gidter  Uppers,  do  60 

Glarrisa  £.  Whipple,  Hamilton,  2  years  7  months  old,  stitch- 
ed Brogan  Quarter,  gratuity,  60 
J.  H.  Valpey,  Lynn,  Hats  and  Caps,  gratuity,  8  00 
Souther  Blaney,  do  Lining  and  Roan  Morocco  Skins,  do  2  00 
Alley,  Tapley  k  Co.  do  Morocco  Skins,  gratuity,  8  00 
George  French,  Andover,  Harness,  do  8  00 
The  Committee  regret  to  find  so  little  interest  maniS^sted  in  this 
department,  and  so  very  few  specimens  exhibited. 

S.  DRIVER,  Jr. 
GEORGE  J.  TENNET. 


The  Comnuttee  on  Makupactures  of  Metals,  Fancy  Wobk, 
AKn  MisoELLAKBOUs  ARTICLES,  REPORT  that  there  was  quite  as 
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good  a  display  as  on  anj  former  occarion.  They  were  particularly 
gratified  to  find  that  more  attention  seems  to  have  been  directed  to 
the  maaufactare  of  articles/ really  useful,  than  those  exclusively  or- 
namental.   The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gratuities  awarded  : 

Wm.  A.  Atwell,  Lynn,  aged  11,  Miniature  View  of  Lynn 

Common,  $1  00 

Ellen  M.  Arrington,  Lynn,  M09S  House,  50 

Lydia  Rhodes,  Lynn,  Moss  House,  50 

Jesse  L.  Atwell,  Lynn,  Miniature  Circular  Centre  Table,  25 
A  Young  Lady  of  Salem,  Crewel  Work,  "Young  Lord's  First 

Pride,"  25 

Susan  Dearborn,  Lynn,  aged  13,  Tabouret,  25 

Julia  A.  Mulliken,  Lynn,  aged  12,  Tabouret,  25 

Lucy  W.  Smith,  Lynn,  Tabouret,  50 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Halen,  Lynn,  Tabouret,  25 

Caroline  Buffum,  Lynn,  Lamp  Mat,  25 

Mary  A.  Dodge,  Wenham,  Tabouret,  25 

Helen  Jones,  Lynn,  aged  11,  Work  Bag,  25 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Ashton,  Jr.,  Lynn,  Silk  Chain  Cushion,  25 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Groves,  Salem,  Crewel  Work,  50 
Eliza  Proctor,  Lynn,  aged  14,  Vase  Tissue  Paper 

Flowers,  25 

Hiram  Andrews,  Salem,  Wooden  Flower  Vase,  25 

Beulah  W.  Brown,  Lynn,  Book  Pressed  Ocean  Moss,  1  00 

Alice  £.  Johnson,  Lynn,  Knit  Cap,  50 
Jane  Nichols,   Salem,  Bag,   &c.,  knit  from  American 

Silk,  60 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Hanners,  Lynn,  Vases  Wax  Flowers,  75 

Mrs.  Josiah  Bennett,  Lynn^  Moss  Flowers,  25 

Mrs.  Ambrose  Talbot,  Lynn,  Bead  Work  Bag,  25 

Mrs.  Lydia  Tewksbury,  Lynn,  Shell  Monument,  25 

Hiss  Lydia  Lewis,  Lynn,  Lamp  Mat,  25 

George  Richardson,  Lynn,  Vase  Tissue  Paper  Flowers,  25 

Martha  .Richardson,  Lynn,  Lace  Collar  and  Bead  Bag,  25 
Hary  R.  Kimball,  Lynn,  Traveling  Bag,  wrought  between 

school  hours,  25 
Sarah  F.  Tuck,  Beverly,  aged  10,  Needle  Book,  Bead 

Purse,  &;c.  25 

M.  S.  Tuck,  Beverly,  Housewife  and  Needle  Books,  25 

13 
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Oaroline  Felton,  Salem,  Bead  Bag,  2& 

Men  F.  Cleves,  Beverly,  Housewife,  &c.  50 
Mrs.  Robert  Bantoul,  jr.,  Beverly,  Enit  Jacket  and 

Mantle,  75 

James  H.  Nonrse,  Lynn,  aged  14,  Crayon  Drawing,  25 

L.  P.  Lewis,  Lynn,  Painting  and  Crayon  Drawings,  50 

Wm.  Ramsdell,  Salem,  Wire  Cage,  75 

Miss  Mary  H.  Lee,  Manchester,  Carpet  Bag,  25 

J.  Stanwood  Dodge,  Manchester,  Work  Box,  60 

Angosta  Hill,  Salem,  Cushion,  25 

Wm.  Wig^,  Lynn,  Shoulder  Sdct,  25 

Fitz  Elbridge  &  Co.  Lynn,  Cake,  1  00 

Mrs.  Balch,  Newburyport,  Box  of  Edies^  60 
Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Hanners,  Lynn,  Wrought  Worsted  Baqr 

Chair,  1  00 

Harrietta  Proctor,  West  Danvers,  Bead  Bag^  25 

Mrs.  Porter,  Hamilton  Falls,  aged  95,  Keedle  Book,  25 

Mrs.  Avis  Keene,  Lynn,  Specimens  Pressed  Tea  Moss,.  75 

H.  A.  Smith,  Lynn,  Penmanship,  25 

Miss  E.  J.  Brown,  Lynn,  Crayon  Drawings,  60 

Theophilus  N.  Breed,  Lynn,  Specimens  Hard  Ware,  2  00 

AJmira  Mason,  Salisbury,  Pjdnted  Window  Shades,  1  00 

H.  Dwinnel,  Danvers,  Carved  Letter  Signs,  75 

Miss  Ladd,  Lynn,  Tissue  Paper  Flowers,  50 

A.  T.  Goodwin,  Lynn,  Lasts,  1  00 

Mrs.  Alpea  A.  Pratt,  Lynn,  Worsted  Shoes,  25 

Mrs.  Worcester,  Salem,  Hair  Work,  60 

Susan  Boynton,  Lynn,  Crayon  Drawings,  60 

Susan  Boynton,  Lynn,  Vase  Tissue  Paper  Flowers,  25 

(Jeorge  D.  Vamey,  Newbury,  Surveying  Apparatus,  1  60 

Miss  Mary  A.  Putnam,  Salem,  Crewel  Work  Picture,  25 
Mrs.  Asby,  Newburyport,  Crewel  Work  Picture,  Lamp  Screen, 

Moss  Work,  and  Tidy,  1  00 
F.  S.  Colbum,  Ipswich,  Model  Steam  Engine,  made  while  an 

Apprentice,  1  60 

A.  B.  Lord,  Beverly,  Horse  Shoes,  75 

Lucy  B.  Weston,  Lynn,  Tabouret,  60 
Miss  Eliza  C.  Hudson,  Lynn,  aged  14,  Vase  Tissue  Paper 

Flowers,  25 
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Was  Suaan  M.  Phillips,  Ljnn,  Vase  Tissne  Paper  flowers, 

Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Streeter,  Salem,  Cushions, 

John  F.  Tyler,  Salem,  aged  4i,  Patch  Work  Qoilt, 

FITCH  POOL, 
HENBT  A.  BREED, 
SAMUEL  ADAMS, 
WILLIAM  ARCHER,  Jr. 
EBENEZER  BROWN, 
JAMES  R.  NEWHALL, 
CHARLES  MERMTT, 
EZRA  W.  MUD6E. 


25 
25 
25 


Commmittee. 
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AN  ESSAY 

ON  DESTROYING  WEEDS. 

BY   ANDREW    NICHOLS. 

The  best  and  most  economical  means  of  destroying  weeds,  shrabs, 
bushes,  briars  and  all  the  tribe  of  plants  out  of  place,  which  voluntarily 
seize  on  our  cultivated  and  uncultivated  lands,  stealing  the  fertiliang 
properties  of  the  soil  and  manures, — greatly  adding  to  the  toils  of 
the  faimer,  or  lessening  the  products  of  his  labor  and  his  lands, — ifl 
a  subject  of  the  highest  mterest  to  all  interested — and  who  is  not  7 
in  improvements  of  Agriculture. 

Weeds  are  either 

Annualj  springing  from  seeds  or  bulbs,  and  existing  one  season 
only. 

Biennial^  produced  from  seed,  requiring  two  years  to  perfect  them 
and  dying  the  second  year. 

PerennicUj  the  root  living  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  while  the 
top  dies  annually. 

And  Shrubby y  where  both  root  and  top,  at  least  some  part  of  the 
growth  above  ground,  lives  through  the  winters  of  several  years. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  destroying  each,  the  nat- 
ural history  of  each,  not  only  of  each  class,  but  of  each  individual 
species,  must  be  carefully  studied.  The  seed  of  some  of  them,  it  ia 
well  known,  will  lie  dormant  in  the  ground  for  years,  till  it  is  stirred  for 
cultivation.  Others  never  trouble  us  in  tillage  operations,  but  prove 
injurious  in  grazing  and  grass  lands  alone.  The  most  common  an- 
nuals that  infect  our  tillage  grounds,  such  as  Roman  Wormwood, 
Pigweed,  Charlock,  &c.,  can  be  subdued  only  by  the  most  thorough 
weeding  of  the  grounds  tilled,  for  a  series  of  years,  in  no  one  of  which 
must  these  plants  be  allowed  to  ripen  seed  on  the  premises.  To 
young  farmers  who  till  their  own  acres,  we  would  say,  declare  a  war 
ef  utter  extirmination  against  the  whole  race  of  annual  weeds.  And 
although  the  extra  labor  may  not  be  fully  repaid  by  the  increased 
crops  of  a  few  of  the  first  years,  you  will  be  great  gainers  in  the 
end,  if  you  spend  your  lives,  or  many  years,  on  the  same  homestead. 
Biennials  must  be  treated  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 
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Perennials,  such  as  spread  by  their  roots  as  well  as  by  seed,  re- 
quire a  somewhat  different  treatment.  One  of  the  most  troublesome 
of  these,  the  one  most  difficult  to  exterminate,  is  the  dog  grass,  or 
whitch  grass,  (Tricticnm-repens.)  Ploughing  late  in  the  fall,  and  ex- 
posing the  roots  to  frost  as  much  as  possible,  shading  the  grounds 
well  by  planting  com  or  other  crops  very  thick,  and  frequent  hoe- 
ing?, so  as  to  deprive  the  plants  of  the  benefit  of  light  and  air,  will 
do  much  towards  destroying  this  tillage  evil,  A  resolute  farmer, 
who  gives  no  quarter  to  his  enemies,  will  soon  destroy  this  under- 
ground oreepbg  foe. 

The  Canada  thistle,  and  the  slipper,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
toad  flax,  (Antirrhinum  linaria)  must  never  be  allowed  to  go  to 
seed  or  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun.  Either  head  them  as  soon  as 
tiiey  peep  out  of  the  ground,  or  cover  them  with  litter,  cheap  hay, 
or  other  rubbish.  Boots  cannot  live  long  in  summer,  unless  their  tops 
find  light  and  air.  For  perennials,  injurious  to  pasture  lands,  and 
gnaa  crops  in  mowing  lands,  such  as  white  weed,  butter  cups,  Flea 
bane,  (Erigeron  Piuladelphicum,)  Ribwort,  (Plantago  Lancecolata,) 
&c.,  occamonally  tilling  the  lands,  and  high  manuring,  seem  to  be 
the  best  remedies. 

Of  ihe  Perennials,  approaching  shrubs  so  nearly  as  to  make  the 
definition  of  shrub  applicable  to  them,  yet  so  unlike  shrubs  as  to  be 
readily  mistaken  for  plants  that  die  down  to  the  ground  annually, 
the  most  troublesome  in  the  southern  part  of  the  County,  in  and 
about  Salem,  Lynn  and  Danvers,  especially,  is  the  Woodwaxen, 
(Genista  T'metoria.)  This  plant  greatly  enriches  the  soil,  although 
it  aUows  nothing  else  to  grow  thereon;  atid  where  it  gets  possession 
of  land  that  can  be  ploughed  easily,  it  does  not  diminish  its  value. 
But  it  is  the  ruin  of  rocky  pastures.  The  Woodwaxen  is  a  tap'root- 
ed  plant,  giving  out  shoots  only  from  its  crown.  Cut  off  this  crown 
with  a  hoe,  or  otherwise,  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  root  perishes.  It  produces  abundance  of  seed,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  remain  long  in  the  ground,  like  some  other  seeds, 
in  a  dormant,  but  living  state,  capable  of  vegetating  under  favorable 
influences.  Hence  ground  once  thoroughly  cleared  of  it,  is  very  ea- 
mly  kept  clear  of  its  occupancy.  It  may  also  be  easily  smothered 
by  covering  it  in  the  summer  season,  for  a  few  weeks,  with  hay,  or 
any  thing  that  will  keep  from  it  light  and  air.  About  three  tons  of 
meadow  hay,  for  example,  will,  from  experiment  made  by  myself,  be 
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sufficient  to  kill  an  acre  of  woodwax.  The  hay  may  be  taken  off  af- 
ter a  few  weeks  and  used  for  litter,  with  but  little  diminution  of  its 
value.  I  should  recommend  thb  as  the  most  economical  method  of 
destroymg  it  in  rocky  lands  that  cannot  be  ploughed.  The  usual 
practice  of  burmng  it  m  the  fall,  winter  or  spring,  docs  no  good  and 
should  be  discontinued.  Burning  it  in  a  dry  and  hot  day  in  sum- 
mer, when  it  is  in  bloom,  will  kill  the  greater  part  of  it.  But  this 
cannot  be  done  where  it  has  been  burned  in  the  spring  or  fall  pre- 
vious. There  is  a  wild  kind  of  clover,  zigzag  clover,  (trifolium 
medium,)  which  grows  in  this  vicinity,  which  will  overpower  and 
root  out  the  woodwaxen.  This  fact  can  be  verified  by  spots  of 
ground  in  Dan  vers,  where  these  two  tap  rooted  plants  have,  sown  by 
Nature,  contended  for  the  mastery,  and  where  the  clover  is  victo- 
rious. This,  however,  is  where  grazing  animals  have  had  no  access. 
In  pastures  where  cattle  are  allowed  to  feed,  the  clover  would  prob- 
ably be  eaten  and  subdued.  I  have  never  known  this  clover  sown 
for  this  purpose.  With  a  littie  labor,  the  seed  mi^t  be  obtained, 
and  the  fact  stated  is,  I  thmk,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  woodwaxen  to  destroy.  Another  means  of  destroying  this 
troublesome  plant  is  pasturing  sheep  upon  it.  To  do  this  effectually, 
the  pasture  must  be  overstocked  and  the  sheep  be  kept  hungry. 
They  will  then  eat  up  and  destroy  every  spear  of  it,  and  if  properly 
managed,  kept  alive  and  ready  to  be  fattened  on  better  forage. 

Another  shrub,  or  vine,  far  more  difficult  to  subdue  and  equally 
ruinous  to  pasture  lands,  is  the  blackberry  vine.  This  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  ordinary  tillage.  On  one  of  my  paternal  acres,  I  have 
noticed  the  present  year  blackberry  vines  growing  on  a  spot  where 
I  have  known  them  to  be  for  more  than  fifty  years,  notwithstanding 
the  field  has  been  alternately  under  culture  or  in  grass  during  the 
whole  of  that  period.  Every  piece  of  root  left  in  the  ground,  and 
they  run  far  below  the  reach  of  the  plough,  will  send  up  shoots  to 
the  surface,  which,  if  allowed  to  run  themselves  there,  will  live  on 
mdefinitely.  The  plan  of  smothering  this  plant,  I  have  never  seen 
tried,  but  can  have  no  doubt  it  would  prove  effectual  if  continued  a 
sufficient  length  of  time.  From  its  greater  tenacity  of  life,  longer 
time  and  a  more  careful  watching  and  covering,  it  would  probably 
be  necessary  than  for  some  other  plants.  Sheep  will  destroy  it  if 
pastured  thereon  in  the  same  manner  they  do  wdodwaxen. 

The  keeping  of  sheep,  for  the  purpose  in  part  of  keeping  pastures 
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free  from  blackberry  vine,  and  other  bushes,  weeds,  fcc.,  is  not  at- 
tentively enough  considered  by  the  fanners  of  this  county.  Asa  T. 
Newhail,  Esq.  remarks,  "that  as  many  sheep  as  homed  cattle  may 
be  kept  in  the  same  pastures,  and  both  will  thrive  equally  as  well  as 
they  would  were  one  kind  of  stock  only  kept  therein,  and  the  in- 
crease of  briars  and  other  bushes  at  the  same  time  prevented. 
Pastures  in  which  Lamb-kill  (Ealmia)  grows,  ought  perhaps  to  be 
excepted.  Sheep  also  will  destroy  all  seedling  pines  and  other  young 
forest  trees,  and  of  course  whereever  it  is  desirable  to  convert  pas- 
ture lands  into  woodlands  they  should  not  be  kept  therein.  But 
wherever  clean  unshaded  grazing  lands  are  coveted,  keep  sheep  in 
fhe  same  pastures  with  horses  and  homed  cattle.  But  fences  are 
not  generally  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  said.  Yankees 
are  seldom  at  loss  for  expedients.  Might  not  the  sheep  be  so  cos- 
seted with  cows  that  they  would  not  leave  them?  And  in  many 
cases  improving  the  fences  so  as  to  make  them  sheep-proof  would  be 
good  husbandry.  And  if  the  worst  method  must  be  resorted  to,  fet- 
ter them  rather  than  not  keep  them  at  all. 

Huckleberry  bushes.  Lamb  Kill,  (Ealmia  Angustifolia)  Bay-ber- 
ly,  and  other  small  shmbs,  which  so  frequently  get  possession  of  the 
most  fertile,  but  rocky  portions  of  Pasture  lands,  cannot  be  economi- 
cally destroyed  outright  unless  they  also  can  be  smothered.  To  kill 
these  bushes,  and  at  the  same  time  make  these  rocky  places,  pro- 
ductive and  valuable,  the  best  method  is  to  plant  them  thickly  with 
trees.  The  locust,  willow,  and  white  birch,  and  larch,  would  in  a  few 
years,  amply  compensate  the  owner  for  the  rent  of  the  land,  and 
outlay  upon  it  by  its  increased  value.  The  locust,  and  birch 
are  best  on  dry  lands — the  willow  and  larch  for  springy  and  low  ra- 
Tines.  Other  forest  trees,  such  as  the  red  maple,  swamp,  white  oak, 
and  black  birch,  would  do  well,  mixed  with  trees  of  a  more  rapid 
growth  and  earlier  maturity.  Whenever  the  trees  become  sufficient- 
ly large,  and  dense,  to  exclude  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  under 
brush  will  die  out. 

Some  patches  of  most  valuable  soil  in  tins  County,  are 
soffisred  to  remain  overrun  with  the  Sweet  Flag  (Acouis  Calamus.) 
This  plant,  although  the  root  is  of  some  value  as  a  medicine,  is  usu- 
ally worthless  to  the  farmer.  It  is  therefore,  an  object  of  some  im- 
portance, to  destroy  it.  This  will  be  most  easily  accomplished,  by 
Bowing  it  in  the  month  of  July,  leaving  the  usually  abundant  crop 
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on  the  ground,  to  which  should  be  added  coarse  meadow  hay,  or  oth- 
er suitable  article,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  completely  smother  it,cara 
being  taken  to  cut  down  every  spear  that  penetrates  through  the 
covering 

The  Ferns,  where  they  cannot  be  subdued  by  the  plough,  should 
be  treated  in  tiie  same  manner,  although  to  do  this,  would  be  dif- 
ficult in  some  cases,  on  account  of  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  grow.  The  tall  Fern  (Osmunda  Cinnamomea)  grows 
in  bunches,  the  roots  of  which  compactly  woven  together,  elevates 
the  soil  mto  hills,  like  the  old  &8hioned  lulls  made  around  Indian 
com,  leaving  deep  holes  and  channels  between  them.  To  cover  this 
plant,  therefore,  deep  enough  to  smother  it,  would  require  many  tons 
of  hay  to  the  acre.  Whoever  contemplates  the  destroying  of  use- 
less shrubs  and  other  plants  on  lus  lands,  must  study  for  lumself  the 
peculiarities  of  their  natures,  location,  and  all  the  accompanying  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  kmd  of  land,  its  value  when  redeemed,  and  the 
cheapest  metiiod  of  effecting  the  object.  0\rer  and  above  the  pecuni- 
ary recompense,  always  worthy  of  consideration,  there  is  ofte  a 
noble  pride,  an  exalted  ambition  more  worthy  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  than  that  which  inspires  tiie  conqueror  of  nations,  which 
prompts  the  proprietor  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination. on  these  veg- 
etable invaders  of  his  territories.  The  indulgence  of  this  ambition, 
wherever  pecuniary  means  will  justify  it,  often  as  eflfoctnally  weeds 
out  of  the  mind,  low  thoughts  and  groveling  desires  as  out  of  fields 
and  pastures,  the  worthless  intruders  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  these  remarks. 
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AN  ESSAY 

ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRA- 
RIES, BY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

BY  ALLEN    W.    DODGE. 

Among  the  measures  adopted  by  agricultural  societies  to  promote 
the  objects  for  which  they  are  instituted,  it  is  not  a  little  remarka- 
ble that  agricultural  libraries  should  ha^e  been  so  generally  over* 
locked.  That  they  are  within  the  legitimate  province  of  these  so* 
dedes,  so  that  a  small  portion  of  their  funds  might  be  annually  ap.* 
propriated  for  their  establishment  and  increase,  can  hardly  be  qoes- 
tioned.  The  only  subject  for  consideration  would  seem  to  be,  whether 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  libraries,  would  justify  the  ex- 
penditure. 

It  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  in  fie^vor  of  this  enterprise,  it 
will  disseminate  agricultural  knowledge.  The  object  of  these  asso- 
oiaticms  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture.  To  this  end,  pre- 
miums are  offered  to  induce  experiments  to  ascertain  things  un- 
known or  doubtful,  and  to  excite  greater  skill  in  the  execution  of 
what  is  abready  well  understood.  The  results,  as  recorded  in  the 
Transactions  of  this  Society,  are  justiy  deemed  as  one  of  its  best 
features,  and  as  giving  it  a  reputation  of  no  ordinary  distinction.  It 
b  because  it  thus  contributes  to  the  fund  of  agricultural  knowledge^ 
that  its  labors  are  so  highly  appreciated.  If  so  much,  then,  is  done 
by  tikis  Society  in  diffusing  its  own  knowledge  among  others,  may  it 
not  confer  an  equal  benefit  on  its  own  members  by  procuring  knowl- 
edge firom  abroad,  to  be  circulated  at  home  ?  There  is  propably  a 
vast  amount  of  agricultural  information  now  lost  to  the  reading  fiEurmr 
era  of  the  County,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  have  not  the 
neans  to  obtain  it.  Cheap  as  are  books,  they  cost  a  large  sum  in 
the  aggregate,  larger  than  most  farmers  can  afford  ;  and  for  this 
reason  they  have  often  to  deny  themselves  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  them.  K  this  be  true,  would  not  this  Society  and  kin- 
dred associations  discharge  their  high  trust,  with  a  wise  and  liberal 
forecast,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a  library  to  supply,  free  of  coat, 
this  demand  for  agricultural  reading. 
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Such  a  library  would  be  useful  because,  in  the  second  place,  by 
furnishing  the  means  for  reading,  it  would  serre  to  increase  the 
number  of  reading  men  in  the  agricultural  community.  It  is  now 
too  late  a  day,  when  so  many  agricultural  newspapers  are  taken  and 
read,  to  urge  the  importance  of  having  all  farmers,  especially  young, 
farmers,  well  informed  on  all  subjects  that  come  within  the  sphere 
of  their  occupation.  The  time  is  fast  coming,  if  it  has  not  already 
come,  when  every  farmer  should  be  acquainted  with  something  be- 
yond the  practical  routine  of  his  own  cultivation ;  when,  to  be  an 
intelligent  farmer,  he  should  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  this  and 
that  process  by  which  he  obtains  different  results ;  to  understand 
processes  different  from  his  own  and  to  be  able  to  compare  them  with 
his  own  ;  and  indeed  to  survey,  if  not  the  whole  domain  of  agricul- 
tural skill  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  at  least  some  of  the  more 
striking  parts  of  it,  and  to  draw  from  such  a  survey  useful  sugges- 
tions for  his  own  practice. 

Besides  this  advantage,  the  mere  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties 
derived  from  agricultural  reading,  is  of  itself  almost  a  sufficient  rea- 
son in  its  favor.  The  farmer  should  keep  his  mind,  as  well  as  his 
plough,  bright  by  use ;  and  how  can  he  use  it  to  more  profit  than 
by  reading  the  thoughts  of  those  who  have  written  well  on  subjeets 
connected  with  his  own  occupation  ?  It  furnishes  not  merely  an  in- 
nocent, but  an  intellectual  employment  for  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, when,  if  not  thus  employed,  time  is  too  often  passed  listlessly 
and  unprofitably.  What  better  guaranty  can  we  have  than  such  a 
library  affords,  that  this  Society  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  enlist  in 
its  ranks  the  services  of  intelligent  farmers  to  direct  its  manage- 
ment and  to  sustain,  by  its  reports,  the  fair  fame  transmitted  to  it 
by  a  Pickering,  a  Coleman,  and  other  well  read  farmers. 

In  the  third  place,  such  a  library  would  give  permanency,  "a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,'^  to  much  of  the  agricultural  literature 
of  the  day,  which,  however  valuable,  soon  disappears  and  b  almost 
lost  beyond  recovery.  As  an  instance  in  point,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  greatest  difiSculty  was  recently  experienced  in  procuring  s 
complete  set  of  this  Society's  Transactions,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing them  bound  in  volumes  for  the  use  of  the  Society.  Such  a  set 
is  now  obtained,  but  the  task  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  procure 
another,  pamphlet  by  pamphlet,  one  from  this  source  and  another 
from  that,  without  any  clue  to  gmde  in  the  search.    The  volumes  of 
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the  Transactions  of  other  agricultaral  scoieties,  particularly  those  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  of  the  Now  York  State  Societies,  are  very 
difficult  of  access.  The  New  England  Farmer,  enriched  as  its 
pc^es  are,  by  the  copious  pens  of  Fessenden  and  of  Lowell,  will  in 
a  few  years  be  extant  only  in  the  libraries  of  a  few  reading  men. 
Now  if  these  and  kindred  publications,  with  works  of  foreign  author- 
ship, such  as  Low's  Practical  Agriculture  and  Stephens'  Book'  of 
tiie  Farm,  could  be  placed  in  such  a  depository,  we  should  be  always 
sure  of  their  preservation,  and  we  could  lay  hands  upon  them  just 
where  and  when  we  wanted.  As  references,  such  works  are  often 
needed,  and  it  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  be  able  to  command 
them. 

Li  the  fourth  place,  such  a  library  would  be  a  public  benefit  from 
tiie  fact  that  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  among  us.    If  one  wishes 
to  consult  books  on  theology,  law,  or  medicine,  or  on  the  natural 
^iences,  there  are  abundant  sources  of  information  on  these  subjects. 
There  are  libraries  in  the  County  devoted  to  these  special  subjects. 
But  where  are  the  fountsuns  of  knowledge  to  which  the  student  of 
agriculture  may  repair,  to  quench  his  thirst?    They  are  not  to  be 
found  here,  and  he  must  content  himself  with  the  supply  that  reaches 
him  weekly  through  the  agricultural  newspapers,  and  from  the  an- 
nual flowings  of  the  Society's  volume  of  Transactions,  including  per- 
haps, the  littie  rills  that  percolate  through  the  pages  of  the  Old 
Farmer's  Almanac.     Is  it  not  a  reproach  to  farmers  that,  as  a  class, 
they  are  not  more  alive   to  the  importance  of  supplying  this  defi- 
ciency of  the  means  of  information  on  their  own  peculiar  business  ? 
The  means— the  books — exist  and  are  to  be  had ;  but  where  are 
tiiey  to  be  found  in  any  number  collected  together  and  accessible 
to  all? 

Much  of  late  has  been  stdd  in  speech  and  in  print,  in  legislative 
'halls  and  agricultural  assemblies,  of  the  importance  of  establishing 
agricultural  schools.  The  attempts,  however,  which  have  been  made 
to  found  them,  have  hitherto  in  this  County  proved  abortive,  and  to 
some  minds,  they  appear  to  be  uncalled  for,  or  at  least  of  doubtful 
utility.  Without  expressing  an  opinion  of  their  feasibility,  if  prop- 
erly organized,  or  of  their  usefulness,  if  rightly  conducted  ;  I  would 
ask  if  the  want,  which  such  schools  are  intended  to  supply,  a  more 
thorough  education  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture, 
might  not  in  part  be  supplied  by  agricultural  libraries  ?    The  young 
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man  labors  in  the  field— his  mind  is  inqoisitive — give  him  the  proper 
instructors,  whether  books  or  professors,  and  be  will  obtain  the  de- 
sired information.  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way,  and  most 
true  is  this  of  an  ardent  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  To  such 
a  mind,  open  the  doors  of  jour  library,  and  you  open  to  it  the  re- 
sources of  wisdom  and  experience,  of  theory  and  science,  in  matters 
of  agriculture,  for  which  now  it  may  knock  and  knock  in  Tain  at  Uie 
door  of  any  and  every  other  library  in  the  County. 

As  connected  with  county  agricultural  societies,  a  library  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  a  new  feature,  and  if  the  reasons  here  adduced  in 
favor  of  it  are  conclusive,  a  bright  and  useful  feature.  It  will  be 
an  advance  upon  what  has  already  been  done  by  these  institutions, 
in  exciting  a  laudable  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  high  achievem^t  in 
the  cause  of  agriculture.  Complamts  are  sometimes  made — and 
from  high  authorities — that  agricultural  societies  have  acoompHshed 
their  mission — that  premiums  for  large  crops  and  &t  animals,  are 
rewards  only  for  doing  that  which  hasiime  and  again  already  been 
done  ;  and  that  thus  little  progress  in  agricultural  knowledge  and 
skill,  is  in  fact  made  by  means  of  these  societies.  The  opinion  that 
agricultural  societies  have  done  all  the  good  they  can  do,  even  by 
the  continuance  of  the  offer  of  the  old  preouums,  may  be  justly  ques- 
tioned, for  .the  reason  that  but  a  small  part  of  our  farmers  have  yet 
reached  the  point,  when  they  could  be  successful  competitors  for 
these  premiums.  In  the  meantime,  why  not  avail  ourselves  of  other 
means  of  progress,  simultaneously  with  the  offer  of  premiums  ?  Why 
not  adviuice  a  step  beyond  the  ordinary  instrumentalities,  by  estab- 
lishing^a  library  of  useful  works  on  agriculture  ?  Not  only  would 
this  be  a  new  vantage  ground  gained,  but  it  would  open  the  way  for 
further  progress.  By  enlarging  the  sources  o?  knowledge,  and,  as 
is  presumable,  knowledge  itself,  among  the  farming  community, 
would  it  not  lead  necessa,rily  and  directly  to  a  higher  standard  of 
excellence  in  agricultural  skill,  and  to  earnest  and  intelligent  efibrts 
to  attm  to  it  ?    If^  as  the  poet  says, 

To  know  ourselves  diseased,  is  half  the  core  ; 
SO,  to  learn  our  deficiences  in  agriculture  by  careful  study,  not  only 
of  the  skill  and  success  of  other  farmers,  but  of  the  processes  by 
which  their  results  was  obtained,  and  the  reasons  of  such  processes, 
would  surely  teach  us  &e  folly  of  old  errors,  and  the  means  of  cor- 
recting tiiem. 
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ObjeotioQS  may  doubtless  be  raised  to  the  esiaiblishmg  of  sach  libra- 
ries as  are  here  contemplated.  Some  of  them  have  been  g1anr;ed  at, 
and  attempted  to  be  answered,  in  the  preceding  pages.  There  are 
but  two  others  that  occur  to  me  as  having  any  great  weight.  And 
first  it  may  be  said  that  such  libraries,  if  designed  to  instruct  young 
farmers,  will  entirely  fail  of  their  object ;  that  agriculture,  being  a 
practical  art,  must  be  learned  by  actual  practice ;  and,  to  learn  it 
well,  books  can  never  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  personal  obser- 
vation and  experience.  The  truth  of  this  latter  opinion  is  fully  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  as  guides  in  under- 
standing the  various  objects  and  operations  of  agriculture,  books  may 
not  afford  to  beginners  the  most  valuable  assistance.  ^^Books  on 
&rming,"  says  Stephens  in  his  Book  of  the  Farm,  "to  be  really  ser- 
viceable to  the  learner,  ought  not  to  constitute  the  arena  on  which  to 
study  farming — the  field  being  the  best  place  for  perceiving  the  fit- 
ness of  labor,  to  the  purposes  it  is  designed  to  attain — ^but  as  moni- 
tors for  indicating  the  best  modes  of  management,  and  showing  the 
way  of  learning  those  modes  most  easily.  By  these,  the  practice  of 
experienced  farmers  might  be  communicated  and  recommended  to 
begumers.  By  consulting  those  which  had  been  purposely  written 
for  their  guidance,  while  they  themselves  were  carefully  observing  the 
eperations  of  the  farm,  the  import  of  labors — which  are  often  intri- 
cate, always  protracted  over  considerable  portions  of  time,  and 
necessarily  separated  from  each  other — would  be  acquired  in  a  short- 
er time,  tiian  if  lefl  to  be  discovered  by  the  sagacity  of  beginners." 

It  may  also  be  said  in  answer  to  this  objection,  that  those  who  con- 
sult agricultural  books,  while  their  nunds  are  plastic  and  their  habits 
formmg,  will  be  far  more  likely  to  improve  upon  the  practice  of  their 
fathers,  than  if  they  only  followed  them  in  their  routine  of  husban- 
dry. It  is  well  known  with  what  facility  a  young  man  adopts  as  the 
best,  the  modes  of  farming  that  are  practised  on  the  homestead,  and 
with  what  pertinacity  he  adheres  to  them  in  all  after  life.  Hence  it 
is  that  &rmers,  as  a  class,  are  so  slow  not  merely  to  make  innova- 
tions, but  to  adopt  real  improvements.  The  fault  is  not  that  they 
follow  the  ways  of  their  fathers,  but  that  they  follow  them  blindfold, 
aud  with  a  sort  of  undeviating  exactness,  amounting  to  veneration. 
To  the  youth  who  is  ambitious  to  attempt  nothing  beyond  what  his 
progenitors  have  accomplished  the  dd  cart-ruts  worn  by  them  through 
bog  generations,  are  vastly  safe  and  convement  to  travel  in.    But  it 
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is  believed  that  in  £Eunaing,  as  in  other  pursuits,  something  new  tnl 
valuable  will  from  time  to  time  be  discovered.  And  it  is  b j  enquir- 
ing minds  and  enterprismg  hands,  that  these  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments are  to  be  effected.  Why  then  should  not  our  young  farmers 
have  the  facilities  for  the  exercbe  of  their  ingenuity — the  incentives 
to  rouse  them  to  exertion,  and  the  guides  to  direct  their  pathway  to 
excellence  ?  For  this  purpose  agricultural  journals  and  newspapers 
are  efficient  helps  ;  but  they  are  not  the  only  helps,  nor  do  they 
treat  so  fully  on  the  various  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  as 
may  often  be  desired.  To  the  investigation  of  some  of  these  sub- 
jects, men  competent  to  the  task  have  devoted  the  labor  of  years, 
and  have  given  to  the  public  the  results  of  their  labors  in  invaluable 
treatises.  Let  such  treatises  be  accessible  to  the  young  farmer  who 
is  disposed  to  study  them,  and  the  good  effects  will  hereafter  be  wit- 
nessed in  carrying  into  practice  the  new  and  useful  suggestions  to  be 
gleaned  from  them. 

It  may  be  objected,  secondly,  to  the  estabUshment  of  libraries  by 
agricultural  societies,  that  the  benefits  proposed  to  be  derived  from 
them  proceed  on  the  ground  tiiat  a  large  part  of  those  already  en- 
gaged in  farming  will  avail  themselves  of  them,  while  there  will  be 
in  fact  but  a  comparatively  small  number.  The  objection  is  doubt- 
less entitled  to  consideration,  but  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
properly  tested,  b  by  actual  experiment.  It  is  the  same  objection 
that  has  been  often  urged  against  the  forming  of  agricultural  socie- 
ties themselves,  where  none  before  existed ;  and  as  often,  nearly,  as 
these  societies  have  been  organized,  the  objection  has  vanished,  like 
mist  before  tiie  sun.  The  aversion  of  experienced  feyrmers  to  con- 
sult books  on  agriculture,  is  unquestionably  most  prevalent ;  and 
equally  true  is  it  that  it  will  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  no  syste- 
matic effort  is  attempted  to  overcome  it.  The  best  works  on  agri- 
culture and  subjects  connected  with  it,  must  be  placed  within  their 
«asy  reach,  and  they  invited  to  make  a  free  use  of  them.  Our  own 
Commonwealth  •has  done  something  te  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  by  causing  reports  on  some  of  these  subjects  to  be  prepared 
by  competent  hands  and  distributed  throughout  her  boundaries. 
And  yet  how  small  a  proportion  of  her  farmers  have  ever  examined 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  reports,  the  report,  by  Dr.  Har- 
ris, on  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts  injurious  to  vegetation?  Is  it 
iHot  in  part  because  it  has  never  found  its  way  into  their  hands  ? 
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And  would  not  a  library,  like  that  here  contemplated^  be  the  means 
of  conveying  this,  as  well  as  other  yaloable  works,  to  many  £Burmers, 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  obtfdn  them  ? 

But  should  only  a  few  farmers  repidr  to  your  library,  what  then  ? 
Is  it  not  worth  the  expense  to  give  to  these  few  the  means  of  infor^ 
mation  ?  Will  these  men,  men  of  reading  and  reflecting  habits,  be 
likely  to  hoard  up  the  knowledge  they  thus  acquire ;  or  will  they 
not  rather  dispense  to  others  the  information  derived  from  this 
source,  either  by  conversation  or  the  example  of  an  improved  hus- 
bandry ?  It  is  thus  that  most  of  the  improvements  in  farming  make^ 
their  way  into  general  use ;  not  by  any  new  idea,  suddenly  promul- 
gated and  as  suddenly  adopted,  but  gradually  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly, as  they  are  commended  to  others  by  the  successful  practice  of 
a  few  intelligent  and  enterprising  men.  Place  in  every  farming  com- 
munity  but  one  reading,  reflecting  and  go-ahead  farmer,  a  Buel  or  a 
Phinney,  and  the  influence  of  his  superior  knowledge  as  developed 
by  his  husbandry,  will  show  itself  after  a  time  among  its  whole  farm- 
ing population.  Kthen  the  advantages  of  these  libraries  should  be 
in  the  first  instance,  shared  only  by  a  few,  it  would  not  necessarily 
constitute  a  sufficient  objection  to  their  establishment. 

A  small  number  of  books,  judiciously  selected,  would  suffice  for  a 
beginning,  and  it  would  soon  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  an  in- 
crease were  demanded.  Let  the  experiment  be  fairly  made ;  let  the 
fEurmers  know  that  it  is  for  their  special  use  and  enjoyment ;  let  them 
know  tfiat  it  requires  no  competition,  nor  the  winning  of  a  premium 
to  share  in  its  benefits;  that  it  is  free  to  every  member  of  the  society, 
and  to  all  alike ; — ^and  then  it  will  appear  whether  there  are  farmers 
who  have  a  taste  for  reading,  and  a  desire  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  who  can  find  the  time,  however  pressing  their  labors, 
for  this  agreeable  and  profitable  employment. 
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AN  ESSAY 

ON  THE   IMPROVEMENT  OF   WET    MEADOWS    AND 
SWAMP    LANDS. 

BY  TEMPLE   CUTLER. 

Perceiving  that  the  Trustees  take  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  rc-^ 
clamatioa  of  Wet  Meadows,  and  Swamp  Lands,  I  am  indaced  to 
attempt  to  give  my  lud  to  this  laudable  enterprise.  It  is  a  subject 
that  should  call  forth  the  attention  of  practical  fiGurmers,  for  tiiere  is 
none  which  holds  out  to  them,  individually,  more  certain  prospects 
of  ample  returns  for  money  and  labor  expended.  It  should,  also, 
command  the  attention  of  our  scientific  agriculturists,  to  show  us  the 
qualities  of  the  component  parts  of  such  soils,  and  of  the  proper  in* 
gredients  to  mix  with  them  to  bring  their  latent  valuable  qualities 
into  action. 

Such  lands,  to  which  the  adjoining  and  surrounding  uplands  have 
been  for  ages  tributary,  by  tiie  washing  of  every  rain  and  melting 
Bnow,  abound  in  this  County,  and  yet  remidn  waste  lands,  and  al* 
most  totally  unproductive.  Every  little  tributary  rivulet  carries  ta 
them  some  of  the  topdres^gs  that  may  have  been  ^plied  to  these 
uplands  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  well  as  by  nature,  and  there  Uiey 
remain  sunken  in  these  bogs ;  and  the  art  of  man  is  required  to  bring 
their  rich  and  valuable  qualities  into  action,  and  make  them  produc 
tive. 

The  first  great  and  important  point  to  be  attended  to,  is'  thorough 
draining;  this  is  the  great  desideratum, — ^no  one  may  expect  oooi- 
plete  success  in  attempting  to  reclaim  wet,  or  bog  meadows,  iff 
swamps,  without  first  sufficientiy  draining  them  ;  and  unless  tiiis  is 
practicable,  no  one  should  with  confidence  attempt  the  enterprise. 
It  is  on  this  point  many  have  fiskiled  of  success.  They  may,  indeed, 
for  one  or  two  years,  obtain  a  tolerable  crop,  but  land  not  fully 
drained,  even  with  all  its  top  dressings  of  gravel,  of  loam,  of  soil,  or 
of  good  manure,  will  soon  go  back  to  its  natural  state,  producing  lit- 
tle be»des  its  natural  wild  grasses,  and  will  be  entirely  unfit  for  any 
kind  of  cultivation.  The  first  great  object  Chen  should  be  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  land  in  view  can  be  drained ;  and  according  to  my  obeer- 
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vation,  there  is  not  in  onr  County  muoh  land,  that  may  not  be  well 
drained,  if  right  measures  are  taken;  but  the  draining  of  some  pie^ 
ces  of  meadow  is  far  more  expensive  than  others^  and  thitf  should  be 
the  first  item  of  expense,  to  be  taken  into  the  calculation,  and  in 
general  the  first  operation  to  be  performed. 

Much  of  the  land  I  refer  to,  which  abounds  m  our  County,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  state,  are  runs,  or  narrow  strips  of  land  in 
vales,  where  water  seems  to  ooze  along,  and  by  stealth  saturates  the 
ground,  and  forms  a  quagmu^  which  must  be  drained  before  any 
other  operations  can  be  performed.    If  there  is  a  fall  sufficient  for 
water  to  run,  no  one  need  hesitate  to  commence  the  operation  of 
draining.    The  soil  is  generally  of  a  kind  of  loose  peat,  to  the  depth 
of  from  two  to  many  feet.    If  the  growth  is  trees,  they  are  not 
thrifty  while  it  remains  flowed,  or  in  its  quagmire  state,  and  such 
land  is  not  profitable  for  a  growth  of  fuel ;  the  trees  must  be  taken 
off  root  and  branch,  and  this  is  more  easily  performed  on  peat  ground 
than  some  may  be  aware.      The  roots  of  some  kinds  of  trees,  and 
generally  all  kinds  on  such  land,  do  not  run  deep,  but  spread  on 
the  surface.     Cutting  off  a  few  roots  at  a  distance  &om  the  body  by 
a  stroke  or  two  of  the  axe,  and  affixing  a  rope  near  the  top  to  sway 
tiiem  oyer,  one  man  cutting  such  roots  as  seem  to  hold  on,  in  a  few 
moments  a  tree  may  be  brought  to  the  ground,  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
die  top  of  the  soil  turned  up.    The  tree  may  then  be  easily  man- 
tled, and  freed  from  most  of  the  soil  attached  to  the  roots.    Some 
practice  cutfing  the  trees  down  near  the  ground,  and  then  removing 
the  stamps  by  various  ingenious  expedients,  or  with  machines  made 
for  that  purpose.    But  I  believe  the  former  the  most  expeditious,  and 
cheapest  method,  where  the  soil  is  suitable  for  its  performance,  al- 
though laboring  men  enough  may  be  found,  who  will  clear  sueh 
grounds  of  all^the  stumps  and  roots,  for  the  fuel  they  make.    When 
the  ground  to  be  reclaimed  is  covered  with  bushes  and  briars,  not 
worth  saving  for  fuel,  the  ground  should  be  burnt  over  and  all  humps 
and  hassocks  smoothed  off,  and  when  the  meadow  is  drained,  and  in 
dry  weather,  piled  and  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  ashes  spread  on  the 
ground,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  top  dres^ngs* 

To  perform  the  work  of  draining,  dig  a  large  ditch  in  the  centre, 
or  lowest  part  of  the  meadow,  beginning  at  the  lower  end,  where 
there  must  be  an  outlet  iS>r  the  water.  This  ditch,  should  be  about 
four  feet  mde  at  the  top,  fuoid  about  two  feet  at  the  bottom^  dug  down 
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to  ^e  hard  pan,  which  m  such  land  is  generally  from  two  to  four  or 
five  feet  deep,  and  composed  of  hard  sand,  often  inclining  to  clay, 
which  is  impervious  to  water.    This  is  the  great  conductor  of  all 
water  from  the  land,  or  is  a  reservoir  to  hold  it,  where  the  descent 
is  so  small  as  not  to  carry  it  all  immediately  off.    Then  cross  ditches 
made  shoal  and  narrow,  tapering  to  the  bottom,  about  four  rods,  and 
sometimes  only  two  rods  apart,  (where  the  springs  are  abundant,^ 
running  crossway  to  the  main  ditch.    In  most  instances,  and  whero 
the  cold  springs  flow  in  from  the  upland,  marginal  ditches  (betweeii 
the  meadow  and  upland)  are  required,  and  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  off  this  water,  and  of  more  importance  than  any  of  ihe  ditches. 
But  where  the  water  from  the  hill  sides  comes  only  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  it  runs  over  the  meadow,  and  makes  an  irrigation  that 
enriches  it,  greatly  promoting  the  growth  of  the  grass.    It  will  often 
be  seen,  that  in  the  sl^Uow  cross  ditches,  where  water  runs  in  them 
from  the  upland,  forming  an  irrigation,  a  thick  set  grass,  called  blue 
grass,  grows  in  abundance,  and  is  an  excellent  kind.    In  some  in- 
stances, deep  ditches  should  be  interspersed  among  the  cross  ditches 
to  take  off  the  occasional  springs ;  these  ditches,  if  conyenient, 
should  be  stoned  up  and  covered.    These  cross  ditches,  form  beds^ 
which  should  be  rtosed  in  the  centre  between  them,  by  throwing  the 
mud  from  the  ditches  and  sides  into  the  middle,  or  if  ploughed,  com- 
mence in  the  centre  and  back  furrow  to  the  sides,  which  w^  raise  it 
sufficiently. 

If  such  a  meadow  as  I  have  described  could  be  ploughed,  it 
would  be  best  so  to  muiage,  and  to  plant  it  witii  potatoes  or  com,  or 
sow  it  with  rye,  and  grass  seed  at  the  same  time,  or  lay  it  down, 
Bomag  grass  seed  alone,  in  dry  weather  in  August,  or  September, 
which  I  think  better  than  to  sow  later,  as  the  crop  of  grass  will  be 
far  more  abundant  the  following  season ;  or,  it  may  be  sowed  late  m 
the  fall,  and  even  in  the  next  spring  very  early,  but  I  tbmk  the 
chance  by  the  last  methods  is  by  no  means  so  fayorable.  But  before 
any  thing  of  this  is  done,  a  top  dressing  of  coarse  gravel  of  tiie 
depth  of  two  inches  will  be  necessary,  and  will  have  an  astonishing 
effect.  Sand  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  loam  is  better  than  mere 
sand,  but  grayel  better  than  either.  A  top  dressing  of  lime,  or 
ashes  on  the  grayel  or  sand,  I  think  may  well  pay  the  expense,  or  a 
compost  with  Ume  still  better.  Yet  the  efllbts  of  mere  gravel  or 
sand,  I  think  would  astonish  any  one  who  has  not  before  experienced 
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file  trial  of  it,  prodaomgan  abundant  crop  of  grass.  The  sand,  or 
grayel,  seems  to  correct  some  acidity  incident  to  such  soils,  or  they 
snpply  some  principle  wanting  to  them.  The  precise  manner  in 
which  these  substances  act  upon  the  peat  soils,  and  the  exact  prin* 
ciples each  contain,  we  will  not  stop  now  to  enquire;  lei  chemists 
determine  these  points,  but  suffice  it  to  say,  experience  has  shown 
these  important  results. 

It  wiU  be  perceived,  that  I  rely  more  on  the  tests  of  experience 
than  on  theory,  but  in  many  instances  the  one  will  corroborate  the 
other.  Experience  has  shown  that  sand,  gravel,  lime,  ashes,  &;c., 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  fertility  on  peat  lands  ;  it  is 
shomi  as  well  in  hoed  crops,  as  in  those  lands  laid  down  to  grass. 
These  peat  lands,  well  drmed,  and  made  smooth  by  cutting  off  the 
protuberances,  or  humps,  and  covered  with  gravel,  say  150  loads  to 
the  acre,  will  produce,  if  sowed,  more  grass  and  hold  out  longer, 
than  that  laid  down  after  a  hoed  crop,  and  being  also  well  ploughed, 
with  the  sward  well  rotted,  where  no  gravel  has  been  spread.  It 
seems  by  these  results,  that  the  theory  proves  true,  that  the  alkalies 
supplied  by  the  substances  I  have  mentioned,  render  the  peat  soil 
4Jmost  a  bed  of  manure. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  practical  farmers  particularly 
to  this  subject.  I  should  wish  them  to  ascertain,  by  actual  experi- 
ment, theHrue  value  of  those  peat  lands,  now  almost  wholly  unpro. 
ductive  ;  I  mean  not  those  peat  lands  suitable  for  the  digging  of 
peat  for  fuel,  such  as  is  firmly  bound  together  by  fibres,  and  make 
good  fuel,  for  such  land,  in  most  localities  in  our  County,  will  readily 
sell  at  two  dollars  per  square  rod ;  and  the  top  being  thrown  in, 
where  the  peat  is  taken  out,  will  produce  in  a  short  time  more  than 
double  its  former  value  in  coarse  fodder.  I  wish  them  to  convince 
themselves,  that  they  have  no  lands  of  comparative  value  with  these, 
which  are  often  the  rich  depository  of  the  wash  of  their  other  lands. 
Experiments  may  first  be  tried  on  a  very  small  scale.  Many  farm- 
ers now  yearly  haul  a  few  cart  loads  of  soil  or  loam  on  to  some  bog 
near  the  house,  for  a  garden,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  garden 
spots  more  productive,  bearing  the  drought  better  than  upland,  and 
good,  even  in  wet  seasons,  for  vines  or  roots,  for  culinary  purposes. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  various  ingredients  for  spreading  on  wet 
lands  or  peat  meadows,  Vich  as  sand,  loam,  gravel,  &c.,  as  possess- 
ing fertilising  qualities,  but  perhaps  they  do  not,  properly  speaking, 
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enrich,  for  tiiese  depositories  are  ricAes  of  ihemselTeSy  snd  the  sppfi* 
cations  mentioned,  may  only  correct  some  acidity,  or  reader  the  land 
more  retentive  of  moisture ;  however  this  may  be,  they  ^re  powers 
of  production.  And  it  is  well  known,  from  various  experiments,  that 
such  lands  do,  in  some  instances,  continue  to  produce  from  two  te 
three  tons  of  good  hay  to  the  acre,  without  additional  top  dressing, 
for  six  years ;  there  are  few  instances,  I  think,  of  uplands  doing 
this.  It  is  also  an  encouraging  circumstance  to  any  who  fear,  (on 
the  score  of  expense,)  to  experiment  on  the  improvement  ai  these 
meadows  and  swamp  lands,  that  we  have  within  our  knowledge  sev- 
eral instances,  where  the  first  crop  has  amply  pud  the  whole  expense 
of  the  operation  of  reclaiming. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  the  true,  or  supposed  value  of 
the  kinds  of  wet  meadows  and  swamps  referred  to,  it  remuns  for 
me  to  attempt  to  show  the  best  methods  of  managing  Uiem  after 
draining.  Some  think  best  to  dig  over  the  land,  throwing  out  the 
stumps,  which  it  has  been  found  may  be  done  at  an  expense  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre.  But  it  is  found  in  numerous  in- 
stances, that  the  stumps,  for  fuel,  will  well  pay  all  the  expense  of 
throwing  them  out.  If,  then,  the  expense  of  getting  out  the  stumps 
is  thus  cancelled,  and  the  expense  of  digging  over  amounts  to  twenty 
dollars  or  more  per  acre,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  much  cheaper  to 
plough  the  ground  when  practicable,  by  attaching  a  pair  *of  wheels 
to  the  plough,  to  remedy  the  difficulty  of  driving  the  off  oxen  in  the 
furrow,  which  would  be  miry,  and  thus  bringing  the  oxen  on  to  the 
swarded  and  harder  part  of  the  meadow.  Where  all  parts  of  the 
ground  haVe  been  found  too  soft  for  oxen  to  travel,  some  ingenioiis 
men  have  contrived  the  method  of  fastening  a  strong  rope  to  the 
plough,  runmng  to  the  upland,  or  hard  edge  of  the  meadow,  and 
passing  through  a  running  tackle,  and  driving  the  oxen  at  right  an- 
gles  with  the  furrows.  The  ground  I  find  may  be  thus  ploughed 
with  more  expedition  than  one  at  first  would  suppose ;  the  ptough 
will  run  with  a  roller  attached,  or  even  with  only  a  rolling  cutter, 
without  going  too  deep.  Undoubtedly  many  other  expedients  which 
yankee  ingenuity  could  suggest,  may  be  adopted.  But  there  are 
many  tracts  of  such  meadow,  which  are  already  free  from  bushes  and 
trees,  where  there  would  be  no  need  of  inverting  the  sod.  In  such 
cases,  after  the  land  is  well  drwned  by  main,  cross  and  marginal 
ditches,  it  may  be  covered  with  one  inch  only  of  coarse  gravel, 
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wkiA  may  be  hauled  on  in  the  leisure  of  winter,  (when  the  meadow 
is  abo  hard  with  frost,)  and  spread  the  following  summer,  and  which 
will  take  about  150  loads  to  the  acre,  costing  as  some  have  found, 
about  ten  dollars.  Then  may  be  spread  on  a  light  top  dressing  of 
ashes,  or  compost  manure,  costing  perhaps  as  much  more.  This 
land  may  then'be  sowed  down  to  grass  in  September,  with  the  usual 
quantity  of  seed  used  on  uplands,  viz. :  one  peck  of  herds-grass, 
and  one  bushel  of  red-top,  costing  probably  $1  75,  making  there- 
fore the  expense  of  $21  75.  We  know  of  instances  of  land,  thus 
numaged,  producing  for  seyeral  years  more  than  two  tons  to  the 
acre,  without  farther  top  dressing.  Peat  meadow  land,  thus  man- 
aged, I  have  always  found  to  give  good  crops  of  good  hay,  much 
longer  with  top  dressing,  than  similar  lands  well  ploughed  and 
planted,  well  manured  in  the  hole,  rotted  and  laid  down,  without  the 
sand  or  gravel.  This  seems  to  amount  to  something  like  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  great  value  of  these  substances  on  peat  lands. 

I  have  spoken  hitherto  mostly  of  loose  peat  lands,  for  it  is  with 
those  I  have  been  most  convers!tnt.  But  the  field  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  is  exceedingly  extensive,  opening  to  view  a  great  va- 
riety of  soils  susceptible  of  great  improvements,  varying  in  their 
texture  and  composition,  and  as  I  have  before  intimaied,  composed 
much  of  nutritive  and  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 
The  process  by  which  they  may  be  reclaimed,  must  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  substances  composing  them.  Where  clay  predominates, 
sand  is  one  of  the  best  ingredients  to  mix  with  it.  Where  sand  or 
gravel  prevails,  some  substances  having  the  adhesive  qualities  of  clay 
would  be  best.  In  some  soils  that  are  well  drained,  and  not  flowed 
at  any  season,  compost,  and  even  bam  manure  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. But  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  on  most  swamp 
lands,  or  meadows,  manures  are  not  necessary,  but  the  cheaper  arti- 
cles I  have  mentioned,  such  as  gravel,  &c.,  are  not  only  more  eco- 
nomical, but  actually  better.  Improvements  hy paring  and  burning 
the  surface  have  been  attempted  in  our  County  with  good  success, 
and  although  so  much  resorted  to  in  foreign  countries,  yet  has  not 
extensively  been  practiced  here.  Such  as  have  undertaken  this 
process  have  raised  fine  crops.  Some  instances  of  improvements 
have  been  seen,  where  the  expenses  have  exceeded  the  value  of 
them,  in  dollars  and  cents,  yet  the  fancy  of  the  owner  may  have 
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been  gratified,  and  the  outlay  not  grudged.  Tet,  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  in  those  who  are  to  get  their  living  by  fanning,  to  exercise 
their  best  judgment  in  this  matter,  and  adopt  such  methods  as  will 
be  likely  to  insure  a  profitable  return.  If  they  make  application  of 
theoretic  rules,  let  them  examine  carefully  the  component  parts  of 
the  soil  on  which  they  propose  to  act :  the  depth  and  the  vegetable 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed ;  the  character  of  the  waters 
which  flow  on  it,  and  even  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  It  will  not  bo 
expected  that  any  one  can,  by  anticipation,  lay  down  specific  gen- 
eral rules  to  direct,  in  all  cases,  the  proper  mode  of  management  to 
be  adopted  in  reclaiming  wet  meadovs  /  so  numerous  are  the  vaiy- 
ing  circumstances  on  which  we  must  depend.  Tet  one  unrarying 
rule  must  be  observed.  The  land  must  be  well  dnuned  and  the 
ditches  continued  to  be  kept  open  and  clear.  Occasional  top  dress- 
ings must  be  applied  of  such  substances  as  have  been  found  to  prove 
most  successful.  Thus  managed,  I  would  aver,  that  such  lands  may 
be  kept  m  good  heart  much  longer,  and  produce  more  abundant 
crops,  at  far  less  expense,  than  uplatfds  generally. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  a  very  increased  attention 
is  being  paid,,  ef  late,  in  our  County,  to  this  subject.  A  larger  num- 
ber of  claims  for  premiums  have  been  entered  this  year  than  usual, 
and  I  humbly  believe,  still  farther  encouragement  would  be  expedi- 
ent. It  is  well  known  to  the  Trustees,  and  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society  generally,  that  many  thousand  acres  of  meadow  and  swamp 
lands  still  here  remain  in  their  primitive  state.  But  we  are  still  ig- 
norant of  the  precise  extent,  and  of  the  various  qualities  of  these 
lands.  If  a  scientific  and  practical  survey  of  the  meadows  and 
swamps  of  the  County,  could  be  instituted,  as  has  been  hitherto  pro- 
posed in  able  reports  on  the  improvement  of  such  lands ;  could  the 
Society  do  better  than  by  some  such  means  to  investigate  this  sub* 
ject  ?  Able  agriculturalists  in  former  years,  have  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  subject.  It  was  the  theme  and  object  of  the  Hon.  Im- 
othy  Pickering,  the  first  President  of  our  Society, — aman,enunent 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  yet  a  practical  farmer,  who  knew  well 
the  theory  of  reclaiming  waste  lands,  and  whose  active  mind  was 
ever  on  the  alert  to  seek  out  expedients  to  improve  wet  meadows. 

Having  attempted  to  treat  on  this  subject,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
a  practical  view,  there  remains  various  considerations  of  a  general 
nature,  that  may  be  urged  in  its  favor.    Among  these,  the  health 
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of  ihe  farmer's  family  and  of  tho  neighborhood,  is  not  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  draining  and  otherwise  impromg  of  wet  lands,  adds 
much  to  the  salubrity  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  thus  renders  a 
summer's  residence  in  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  populous  cities  more 
agreeable  for  men  of  business,  and  of  leisure,  who  would  purchase 
estates,  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of  lands  in  such  towns.  I 
know  of  instances  of  evident  improvement  in  -the  health  of  families, 
residingnear  lands  that  have  been  reclaimed.  The  fact,  too,  that 
the  nusing  of  more  grain,  more  vegetables,  more  hay,  &;c.,  enhances 
the  capital  of  the  whole  State  or  County,  and  that  more  people  are 
fed,  and  made  comfortable,  by  means  of  such  improvements,  is  also 
a  matter  worthy  of  consideration* 
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LIST  OV  PREMIUMS  AND  GRATUITIES 

AWARDED  IN  184d. 

PLOUGHING— DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

Moses  H.  Poor,  West  Newbury,  1st  premimn,  $10  00 

Bicfaard  Dodge,  Wenham,           2d      do  8  00 

John  Washburn,  Lynn,               8d      do  6  00 

Ira  Worcester,  Ipswich,              4th    do  4  00 

PLOUGHING— SINGLE  TEAMS. 

Elijah  Pope,  Danyers,            1st  premium,  8  00 

Francis  Dodge,    do               2d      do  6  00 

John  Northend,  Newbury,      8d      do     )     ,.  ...  8  00 

Moses  PettingiU,  Topsfield,    4th     do     ]    ^^^^^^  8  00 

PLOUGHING-BORSE  TEAMS. 

William  G.  Brown,  Ipswich,  1st  premium,  8  00 

John  G.  Walcott,  Danvers,    2d       do  6  00 

John  Dorr,  Ipswich,             8d       do  4  00 

WORKING  OXEN. 

Mark  H.  Davis,  Danvers,     1st  premium,  10  00 

Jona.  Berry,  Middleton,       2d       do  8  00 

Ira  Worcester,  Ipswich,        3d       do  7  00 

Orin  Putnam,  Danvers,        4th      do  6  00 

Francis  Dodge,  Danvers,      6th      do  6  00 

Mark  Davis,  Danvers,          6th     do  4  00 

WORKING  STEERS. 

William  Foster,  Andover,  1st  prenuum,  7  00 

Elijah  Pope,  Danvers,       2d      do  6  00 

FAT  CATTLE. 

Perley  Goodale,  Danvers,  1st  prenuum,  15  00 

Nathaniel  Felton,     "               gratuity,  6  00 

David  S.  Caldwell,  Newbury,  1st  premium,  10  00 

Jedediah  H.  Barker,  Andover,  2d      ''  8  00 

Jedediah  Famum,  Andover,     1st      *^  8  00 

John  0.  Dennis,  Marblehead,  gratuity,  2  00 

BULLS. 

Haawn  Ayer,  Salem,                   1st  prenuum,          *  7  00 

Orin  Putnam,  Danvers,               2d      do  6  00 
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Thomas  E.  Payson,  Bovley,       8d  premium, 
Josiah  Crosby,  Andover,  4th     do 

Richard  Potter,  Ipswich,  5th     do 

MILCH  COWS. 
Joseph  Kittredge,  Andover,  1st  premium, 
John  Allen,  Lynn, 
Silvanus  Newhall,  Lynn, 
A.  B.  Lord,  Beverly, 
John  Marsh,  Danvers, 
Joseph  Allen,  Lynn, 
Abner  Newhall,  Lynn, 
George  F.  Lord, 

MILCH  HEIFERS. 
David  S.  Caldwell,  Newbury,  1st  premium, 
Ammi  Smith,  Hamilton,  2d        do 

Eben  Putnam,  Danvers,  3d        do 

TWO  YEARS  OLD  HEIFERS. 
John  Low,  Lynn,  1st  prenuum, 

Moses  Newell,  West  Newbury,     2d      do 
James  T.  Haskell,  Beverly,  3d      do 

Josiah  Crosby,  Andover,  4th     do 

YEARLING  HEIFERS. 
Francis  Dodge,  Danvers,  Ist  premium, 

Richard  P.  Waters,  Beverly,  2d  do 
David  S.  Caldwell,  Newbury,  8d  do 
Richard  Hawkes,  Saugus,  4th       do 

THREE  YEARS  OLD   STEERS. 
Daniel  Hoyt,  Haverhill,        1st  premium, 
John  B.  Jenkins,  Andover,  2d       do 
William  Foster,  Andover,    3d       do' 

TWO  YEARS  OLD  STEERS. 
Jacob  Farnham,  Andover,  1st  premium, 
"        "  "         2d       do 

"        "  «         3d       do 

YEARLING  STEERS. 
David  S.  Caldwell,  Newbury,        1st  premium, 
Jedediah  H.  Barker,  Andover,      2d     do 

COLTS. 
Josiah  Crosby,  Andover,  prenuum,  10  00 
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Jacob  Faraham,  Andover,  premiumy 

Aichard  Dodge,  Wenham,  do 

John  G.  Walcott,  Danvers,  do 

Ulnathan  Dodge,  Beverlj,  grataitj. 

Richard  Hawkes,  Saugos,  do 

-Joseph  Kittredge,  Andover,  do 

John  Danforth,  Ljnnfield,  do 

SWINE. 
Richard  Adams,  Newbniy,        1st  premiam, 
Horace  Ware,  Jr.,  Salem,        2d       do 
John  Alley,  3d,  Lynn,  1st      do 

^  "  "  1st     do 

Joseph  Horton,  Ipswich,  2d      do 

Samael  Havkes,  Sangus,  1st     do 

SHEEP. 
Elijah  Pope,  Danvers,  prenuam, 
Jesse  Sheldon,  Beverly,     do 

JUNE  BUTTER- 
Charles  P.  Preston,  Danvers,    1st  premium, 
Benjamin  Boynton,  Andover,    2d       do 

SEPTEMBER  BUTTER. 
Nathaniel  Felton,  Danvers,      1st  prenuam, 
Charles  P.  Preston,  Danvers,  2d       do 
Benjamin  Boynton,  Andover,    8d      do 

CHEESE- 
William  Marshall,  Essex,  premium,  8  00 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS- 
Parker  &;  White,  Boston,    gratuity, 
John  Whipple,  Hamilton,         do 

MANAGEMENT  OF  FARMS. 
Leverett  Bradley,  Methuen,  1st  premium, 
Henry  B.  Newhall,  Lynn,       8d       do 

RECLAIMED  MEADOWS. 
Leverett  Bradley,  Methueu,    1st  premium, 
Stephen  Osbom,  Danvers,       2d       do 
Richard  Dodge,  Wenham,        8d       do 
Royal  A.  Merriam,  Topsfield,  4th     do  * 

GRAIN  CROP. 
John  Hathaway,  Danvers,  premium,  8  00 

«C(Umiii*t  Eurpp«aa  Agricalture. 
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ROOT  CROP. 
John  Peaslee,  Danvers,  premium,  6  00 

FATTENING  SWINE. 
Francis  Dodge,  Danvers,  gratuity,  5  00 

NURSERY  Of  fruit  TREES. 
Samuel  C.  Pitman,  Lynn,  Ist  premium,  10  00 

AGRICULTURAL  ESSAYS. 
Andrew  Nichols,  Danvers,    premium, 
Temple  Cutler,  Hamilton,  do 

Allen  W.  Dodge,  Hamilton,       do 

By  the  Committee  on  Fruits, 
do  do  Flowers, 

do  do  Rugs,  Carpets,  and  Counterpanes, 

do  do  Cloth  and  Hosiery, 

do  do  Metallic  and  Fancy  Articles, 

do  do  Leather,  and  Articles  of  Leather, 

Total,  $741  25 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  Secretary. 
Hamilton,  December  26th,  1848. 


PREmUMS  OFFERED. 

The  list  of  premiums  offered  for  1849,  will  be  found  in  the  printed 
show  bills.  They  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  former  years, 
with  an  addition  of  one  hundred  dollars  premium  on  Forest  Trees, 
the  donation  of  Richard  S.  Fay,  Esq. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  Salem,  on  THURS- 
DAY, the  twenty-seventh  of  September  next. 
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ADDRESS 

BY    ASA    T.    NEWHALL, 


M&.  President  and  Oentlxmbn: 

Aaoiher  annnal  rerolation  of  the  seaaons  has  brought  us 
together  to  celebrate  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  our  society.  Our 
present  prosperons  condition  as  a  society,  and  the  abundant  crops  of 
our  early  J  and  the  prospect  of  the  later  harvest,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  drought  for  a  short  season,  demands  from  us  the 
tribute  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  beneficent  Author  of  all 
oar  mercies,  who  has  caused  his  sun  to  shine  and  his  rain  to  descend 
open  our  fields  and  meadows,  blessing  and  rewarding  the  labors  of 
the  husbandman. 

The  great  degree  of  health  that  has  previdled  amongst  us  the 
present  season,  when  many  of  our  neighboring  towns  and  cities  have 
been  visited  by  one  of  the  most  alarming  and  fatal  diseases  known 
m  our  world,  calls  upon  us  to  ascribe  thanksgiving  and  pnuse  to  the 
great  Preserver  of  man,  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  life  and 
of  death. 

But  while  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  we  should  rejoice  in  the  smiles 
<^  a  kind  Providence,  that  has  permitted  so  many  of  our  members 
to  meet  on  this  occasion,  for  mutual  congratulations,  for  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  our  society,  for  the  promotbn  of 
agricultural  improvements,  and  to  exchange  our  views,  and  to  com- 
mimicate  to  one  another  the  result  of  diflferent  modes  of  farming, 
we  feel  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by 
the  recent  death  of  one  of  our  most  learned  and  useful  members. 

It  id  known  to  all  of  you,  that  smce  the  last  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  this  association,  it  has  pleased  the  AU-wise  Disposer 
of  eyents  to  remove  by  death  him  who  had  engaged,  previous  to  his 
leaving  for  Europe,  to  address  us  on  this  occasion — the  Bev.  Henry 
Coleman — a  man  long  endeared  to  us  all  by  his  many  amiable  quali- 
ties, social  disposition,  and  exemplary  virtues ;  and  held  in  especial 
regard  and  esteem  by  us,  for  his  generous  exertions  and  highly  viJ- 
nable  services  in  that  cause  whose  advancement  and  prosperity  we 
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are  now  assembled  to  encourage*  I  am  aware  that  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  I  should  attempt  his  eulogy.  That  sacred  task  belongs 
to  other  and  abler  pens — to  those  better  qualified,  by  umilarity  of 
talents  and  pursuits,  to  set  forth  in  worthy  phrase,  and  just  discrim- 
inadon,  the  eminent  endowments,  eialted  faculties,  and  distinguished 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart.  But  in  justice  to  your  feelings  and 
my  oumy  I  could  not  pass  by,  unexpressed,  the  sincere  tribute  of 
affection  and  respectful  regard  which  is  present  hi  our  thoughts,  and 
swelling  hi  all  our  bosoms,  towards  one  so  truly  beloved  while  living 
amongst  us,  and  so  deeply  lamented  now  taken  from  us  by  the  cold 
hand  of  death.  Had  I  the  ability,  here  is  not  the  time  or  the  place 
to  dwell  upon  the  innumerable  and  unrecorded  acts  of  domestic  loud- 
ness and  cordiality  in  the  private  circle  of  his  family  love  and  en- 
dearment. There,  m  that  sacred  retreat,  the  heart's  bitterness  can 
be  known  only  to  those  who  feel  it  And  aught,  save  our  sympathies 
m  Uieir  bereavement,  and  our  prayers  for  their  solace  and  comfort, 
might  seem  intrusion.  Those  wounded  hearts  we  would  fervently 
commend  to  the  soothings  of  time,  and  the  sublime  consolations  of 
our  holy  religion.  Neither  would  I  presume  to  enter  the  elevated 
walks  of  his  peculiar  profession.  His  brethren  in  the  ministry,  in 
the  pulpit  and  by  the  press,  are  bearing  their  united  testimony  to  hia 
rare  endowments,  and  eminent  qualifications  for  his  hi^  and  hdy 
calling  in  the  nunistry.  In  the  broad  field  of  his  exertions  and 
achievements  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  its  kindred  arts, 
both  m  this  country  and  in  Europe,  his  own  publications  will  be  a 
lasting  memorial  of  his  diligence  and  talents,  while  they  will  assodate 
his  name  with  the  benefactors  of  our  race,  and  carry  it  down  in 
grateful  remembrance  to  all  coming  generations. 

As  a  friend,  a  neighbor,  a  citizen,  and  a  fiyrmer,  Mr.  Coleman 
was  very  generally  known,  highly  esteemed,  and  nncerely  beloved 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Essex ;  and  more  especially  by 
the  members  of  this  association,  whose  festival  has  here  assembled 
us  together.  To  his  extensive  knowledge,  practical  skill,  lealous 
interest  and  indefatigable  exertions,  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  in 
its  different  branches,  this  society  is  deeply  indebted  for  its  enstence 
and  success. 

By  conversation,  by  advice,  by  example  and  by  his  pen,  he  con- 
tributed, znd  efifoctively,  to  its  influence  and  prosperity,  while  he 
renuoned  one  of  us ;  and  the  most  painful  feeling  now  pervading 
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oar  hearts,  and  saddening  our  vptnU,  if,  that  we  shall  see  his  £Me 
no  nunre,  nor  hear  his  voice  in  our  assemblies,  and  anmversaries. 

He  is  not  here  to-day  to  instruct  and  edify  us,  by  his  eloquence, 
or  his  experience.  Ho  will  meet  us  no  more  on  earth  forever.  His 
work  is  accomplished,  his  labors  are  ended,  he  is  gone  as  we  trust  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  higher  life  in  a  better  world. 

We  have  also  been  recently  called  to  grieve,  for  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  e£Bicient  farmers  in  the  county  of  Middlesex; 
the  Hon.  Elias  Phinney,  of  Lexington. 

Mr.  Phinney  as  a  practical  farmer,  and  one  who  made  forming  a 
creditable  business,  had  no  superior,  if  he  had  his  equal,  in  the 
Commonwealth.  He  has  done  much  to  improve  our  stock  of  neat 
cattle  and  swine.  By  his  kind  attention,  as  the  agent  of  the  Massa> 
chusetts  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture,  we  now  have  in 
our  County,  a  fine  Ayershire  animal  for  the  improvement  of  our 
Dairy  stock,  in  relation  to  which  he  has  been  qmte  solicitous  that  our 
good  &rmers  m  Essex  County  should  ^ve  the  experiment  a  fair  triaL 

He  has  left  to  the  agricultural  community  a  rich  legacy  in  his 
communications  of  experiments,  and  success  in  farming.  But  he 
abo  is  gone  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  from  whence  no  traveller  re> 
tarns. 

But  '<we  a  little  longer  stay,"  and  we  must  turn  our  minds  to  the 
duties  and  labors  that  now  devolve  upon  us,  however  humble  the  lot 
or  limited  the  talents  assigned  us  by  the  great  Proprietor  of  our 
Ktss,  who  requires  us  to  be  faithful  in  the  occupation  of  what  he 
bestows,  and  will  not  hold  us  answerable  for  that  which  we  have  not 
received. 

.1  most  deeply  regret  that  some  one  of  the  many  learned  as  weB 
as  experienced  farmers  among  us,  had  not  been  selected,  to  have 
supplied  the  place  of  our  deceased  brother,  instead  of  myself.  For 
when  I  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  doings  of  the  Society  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  connder  who  have  preceded  me— the  Picker- 
ings the  Saltonstalls,  and  other  learned  and  eminent  men,  I  am  oon- 
rinced  that  anything  that  I  may  offer  you,  will  be  like  a  barley 
cake  after  wheat  loaves.  But  having  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  I 
cannot  look  back ;  I  must  therefore  turn  my  furrow  as  best  I  may. 

The  agriculture  of  the  County  of  Essex,  and  of  our  state,  for  some 
two  or  three  generations  after  our  fathers  secured  titles  to  their 
fiurms,  had  erected  their  buildmgp  and  cleared  a  field  for  grain  and 
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vegetables,  set  out  orchards  and  cut  away  the  bearer  dams,  duct 
flowed  many  of  our  meadow  lands,  on  which  they  afterwards  raised 
fodder  for  their  cattle,  remained  about  the  same. 

It  is  true  they  improved  their  homesteads,  by  erecting  better 
buildings  and  better  fences,  but  the  sons  would  plough  the  same,  and 
generally  only  the  same  fields  that  had  been  ploughed  by  their  far 
thers ;  and  not  being  acquainted  with  the  proper  mode  of  cultiva- 
ting the  soil,  so  as  to  have  contmued  its  productiveness,  very  little 
improvement  was  made  in  farming.  It  was  thought  that  only  a  few 
patches  of  the  land  in  our  county  could  ever  be  made  into  productive 
and  profitable  farms.  When  we  take  a  look  among  the  farms  of  the 
couniy,  and  find  so  large  a  proportion  of  them  composed  of  gravel 
knolls,  sand  banks,  sunken  swamps,  and  wet  meadows,  (the  process 
of  reclamation  at  that  time  being  unknown,)  mre  have  no  good  rea- 
son to  condemn  their  judgment. 

It  is  only  about  half  a  century  since  the  first  efforts  were  made  to 
increase  our  crops  of  hay  by  recliuming  wet  meadows,  and  carrying 
on  to  our  dry  gravel  lands  what  was  taken  from  the  ditches  to  drain 
them.  Forty  seven  years  ago  this  month,  a  young  man  in  my 
neighborhood,  commenced  the  improvement  of  a  piece  of  sunken 
meadow  and  swamp  land,  by  draining,  and  wheeling  on  gravel  and 
sand,  from  four  to  six  inches  deep.  The  neighbors  imitedly  sneered 
at  the  undertakmg,  and  some  of  them  inquired  of  hLs  father  wheth- 
er he  permitted  his  son  to  trade  and  do  business  for  himself.  The 
son,  however,  havbg  succeeded  by  the  third  year  to  raise  six  tons 
of  timothy  and  foxtidl,  on  two  acres,  called  upon  a  son  of  one  who 
had  ridiculed  the  undertaking,  to  assist  in  harvesting  the  crop.  His 
&ther  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  the  experiment, 
sent  one  of  his  younger  sons  into  a  swamp  and  kept  him  there  dur- 
ing his  minority.  But  it  was  many  years  before  much  was  done  in 
this  branch  of  improvement;  most  of  our  farmers  thought  tiiat  land 
tiiat  could  not  be  ploughed  could  not  be  improved. 

Some  pieces  of  meadow  land  of  shallow  soil,  where  the  plough 
would  run  to  or  near  to  the  hard  pan  beneath,  were  cultivated,  and 
made  productive  of  rich  grasses,  for  one  or  two  years  only  ;  for  al- 
though they  were  sufficientiy  ditched  to  take  the  water  from  the  soil 
above  the  hard  pan,  the  subsoil  would  retain  the  water  so  long  be- 
fore it  found  its  way  to  the  drains,  rendering  the  earth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  roots  of  the  grass  so  cold  as  to  reproduce  the  natural  grasses 
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VOL  two  or  three  years,  nnless  it  was  constantly  warmed  with  manure. 
Bat  by  using  the  subsoil  plough,  breaking  up  and  loosenmg  the  soil 
to  a  greater  depth,  the  draioing  may  be  facilitated. 

Our  wet  meadows  and  swamps  where  the  mud  or  peat  is  from  two 
to  ten  feet  in  depth,  if  capable  of  beipg  drtuned  at  a  reasonable  ex- 
pense are  of  much  greater  value  for  reclamation,  than  those  of  a 
shallow  soil ;  as  by  sinking  the  ditches  to  a  proper  depth,  they  may 
easily  be  made  as  dry  as  may  be  desirable,  for  the  growth  of  grain 
yegetables  and  grasses. 

These  lands  of  deep  soil,  are  mostly  mcapable  of  being  ploughed 
at  the  commencement  of  improvement,  and  it  is  bad  policy  so  to  do 
where  they  will  admit  of  it.  The  most  economical  mode  to  be 
adopted  as  far  as  my  experience  enables  me  to  speak,  is  to  clear  the 
surface  of  grasses  and  bushes,  and  cover  with  sand  or  gravel,  suffic- 
ient to  kill  the  native  growth  of  vegetation;  then  manure,  and  sow 
with  rye  and  grass  if  in  the  autumn,  or  with  oats  and  grass  if  in  the 
spring  or  summer ;  for  if  the  gnun  fails,  the  roots  of  the  rye  or  oata 
will  strengthen  the  surface,  and  ud  the  grass  in  getting  root. 

These  lands  improved  in  manner  aforestud,  without  ploughing, 
continue  productive  without  any  additional  expense,  much  longer  than 
those  which  have  been  ploughed  ;  the  decomposition  of  the  original 
growth  which  has  been  covered  by  the  top-dressing,  furnishing  food 
for  the  cultivated  grasses.  By  an  experiment  I  made  some  twenty 
years  since,  by  the  above  mode,  on  one  acre,  I  obtuned  good  crops 
of  hay  for  eight  years  in  succession,  without  any  dressing ;  the 
ninth  season,  the  crop  was  some  less  than  a  ton  ;  it  was  then  plough* 
ed  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  planted  the  first  day  of  the  following 
June.  The  sand  and  peat  had  become  well  nuxed,  was  very  met 
low  and  easy  to  till.  The  acre  produced  fifty  bushels  of  com — Shav- 
ing one  row  of  potatoes  around  the  margin.  The  next  year  it  pro- 
duced about  forty  bushels  of  barley. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  these  lands  as  yet,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
which  if  reclsumed  and  rendered  as  productive  as  they  might  be,  and 
our  dry  lands  sufficiently  manured  from  our  peat  meadows,  and 
swamps,  few  if  any  parts  of  the  state,  of  the  same  area,  would  pro- 
duce more  good  hay  &an  our  own  county. 

Our  salt  marshes  which  have  been  a  reliable  source  for  stock  fod- 
der, have  within  a  few  years  been  thought  less  of  than  formerly. 
The  cattle  fed  upon  tiie  hay  grown  from  them  have  been  represented 
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bj  a  genilemaQ  who  stands  higb  in  our  sooietj,  as  the  successors  of 
Pharaoh's  lean  kine.  The  loss  of  its  reputation,  as  good  fodder  for 
cattle  has  been  owing,  in  my  opinion,  to  its  having  been  fed  oat  be- 
fore it  was  fallj  oared.  It  was  formerly  the  eastern  to  let  oar  low 
marsh  hay  lie  in  swarth  from  six  to  eight  days,  to  make.  Recently 
H  has,  and  I  think  with  more  economy,  been  pat  np,  tfie  weather 
permittmg,  in  less  than  half  that  time,  for  it  is  mach  better  to  be 
cared  in  stacks,  than  spread  apon  the  marsh,  after  it  is  safficiently 
dry  to  keep ;  bat  it  requires  longer  time  for  making.  The  low 
marsh  hay  is  not  foUy  made,  until  it  is  six  months  or  a  year  old.  If 
fed  out  when  green,  to  cows,  the  milk  will  taste  of  it ;  if  to  working 
cattie  it  will  weaken  them ;  but  when  kept  till  fully  cured,  it  ^nll 
make  good  butter,  and  support  the  ox  at  the  plough. 

As  cattie  require  a  portion  of  salt,  and  will  not  thrive  weU  inth- 
out  it,  the  cheapest  and  easiest  way  of  supplying  them  is  to  feed 
more  or  less  witii  this  hay,  which  will  furnish  food  with  tiie  salt 
Every  farm,  within  a  reasonable  distance,  ought  to  contain  a  piece  of 
these  lands. 

Our  marsh  lands  have  been  very  much  improved  by  ditching ;  but 
the  improvement  has  been  attributed  to  drtuning,  which  is  generally 
considered  one  and  the  same  thmg,  though  very  different  as  respects 
the  effects  on  salt  marshes*  By  recommending  the  dnuning  of 
marshes  to  improve  them,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  those  whose 
lands  are  already  too  dry,  would  think  of  draining,  when,  in  fact,  the 
high  and  diyest  parts  of  the  marsh  are  most  benefitted  by  ditch- 
bg ; — as  the  ditches  are  filled,  or  partiy  so,  twice  in  twenty  four 
boars  by  the  tide,  which  cools  and  m(»stens  the  dry  parts,  and  rea- 
ders them  productive,  mcrearing  the  crops  more  than  four-fold. 

Although  we  have  doubled,  if  not  trebled,  our  crops  of  hay,  oar 
pastures  have  deteriorated.  Perhaps  not  more  than  half  the  stock 
is  now  pastured  in  the  county,  certainly  not  in  this  section  of  it,  that 
there  was  fifty  years  ago.  This  diminution  of  pasturage  is  attribut- 
able to  various  causes.  In  some  parts  of  th^  county,  portions  of  the 
pasture  hmds  have  been  converted  into  house  lots,  gudens,  and  til- 
lage. On  many  cf  our  pastures  the  ancient  oaks  and  other  forest 
trees,  idiich  were  reserved  by  our  fiithers  for  shade  and  ornament^ 
and  were  the  aataral  defence  of  the  surfiMe  against  tiie  scotcbing 
and  exhaosting  rayi  of  our  summer  son,  have  been  removed. 
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Another,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  the  deterioration  of 
these  lands  is  owing  to  oar  farmers  generally  having  abandoned  the 
keeinng  of  sheep,  which  are  the  best  gleaners  of  pastures,  after  other 
stock ;  readily  feeding  upon  bashes,  vines,  briars  and  other  foal 
growth  that  is  left  by  other  stock,  and  which  will  increase  and  soon  run 
oat  a  pasture,  if  left  to  the  occupancy  of  the  cow  and  horse,  without 
the  intervention  of  sheep  or  the  plough.  I  am  confident  that  sheep, 
equal  to  half  the  number  of  cows,  maybe  kept  in  the  same  pastures 
irithout  detriment  to  the  cows,  by  letting  the  sheep  follow  the  cows 
firom  pasture  to  pasture  ;  and  there  is  no  mode  which  has  been  re 
commended  for  exterminating  wood  waxen  and  other  nonous  weeds, 
that  destroy  all  valuable  growth  of  regetation,  that  can  be  adopted 
for  this  purpose,  attended  with  so  little  expense,  or  perhaps  I  may 
say  with  any  profit,  as  that  of  feeding  with  sheep.  If  the  surface 
is  cleared  by  mowing  or  buminjr  or  both,  and  fully  pastured  with 
dieep,  and  if  so  highly  stocked  as  to  require  some  extra  feed,  the 
better.  In  three  years  the  land  will  be  entirely  cleared,  the  soil 
enriched  and  fit  for  the  plough,  where  it  b  not  too  rocky,  and  where 
it  is,  it  will  make  good  dury  pastures. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  these  lands,  in  this  part  of  our 
county,  have  been  permitted,  and  in  some  instances  encouraged,  to 
grow  orer  to  wood,  which,  owing  to  the  rocks  and  roughness  of  the 
mabce  bemg  unfit  for  cultivation,  is  probably  for  the  interest  of  the 
owners,  and  certainly  no  detriment  to  the  public,  for  wood  and  tim- 
ber are  dinrinifthing  in  quantity  very  fast;  and  the  invention  of 
steam  wDl  hasten  the  fidfilment  of  the  Miller  prophecy — ^the  burmng 
iq>  of  the  world,  or  at  least  the  combustible  parts  of  it. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  geologists  made  a  survey,  and 
examined  the  coal  mines  in  England,  who  reported  that  in  their 
opauon^  there  was  coal  sufficient  at  the  then  present  consumption  to 
supply  the  country  fi>r  two  centuries.  The  mcrease  of  its  consump- 
tion since  has  been  yery  great  If  the  calculation  then  made  is  at 
all  to  be  depended  upon,  there  will  not  be  a  coal  left  in  that  country 
one  hundred  years  hence  ;  and  it  is  easily  perceived,  considering 
the  vast  quantities  now  consumed,  that  if  the  whole  island  of  Great 
Britain  were  coal,  it  would  take  but  a  few  centuries  to  burn  it  down 
to  high  water  mark. 

Our  pastures  might  be  rery  much  improved,  undoubtedly,  by 
planting  forest  trees  upon  them  of  difierent  kinds,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  2 
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On  oar  dry,  graveUy  and  sa&dy  schIs  the  looust  thrives  weD ;  aod 
fts  they  absori)  tibe  dew  that  fiEtlls  upon  them,  ihey  do  not  iiuftOHy 
but  nUher  %ncreai0  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  the  dropiang  of  the 
foliage,  especially  the  bloeaoms,  which  are  yery  rich,  greatly  inoreasee 
the  fertiU^  of  the  land.  A  plantation  of  these  trees  upon  any  of 
onr  dry  pastmre  lands  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  growth,  will  more 
than  double  the  feed,  and  in  the  conrse  of  thirty  years  the  timber 
and  wood  will  be  worth  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  In 
making  this  assertion  I  speak  advisedly,  and  am  ready  to  prove  the 
fitcts  by  a  grove  I  have  nosed  from  the  seed,  and  planted  out  within 
that  time.  The  grass  that  grows  under  the  locust  is  very  sweet,  and 
readily  eaten  by  cows  or  horses. 

The  expense  of  raising  a  nursery  of  these  trees  is  trifling ;  the 
seed  germinates  well,  if  tiie  earth  is  properly  prepared ;  but  as  cvn 
IB  colder  than  their  native  climate,  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  artifi- 
cial heat.  Soaking  the  seed  in  warm  water  will  answer  the  piur- 
pose,but  a  better  method  is  to  warm  the  soil  by  a  fire  on  the  surfitee 
either  before  or  after  sowmg. 

The  willow  on  low  marshy  lands  will  rather  improve  the  grass  than 
etherwise^  and  afford  a  large  quantity  of  wood,  it  being  of  rapid 
growth. 

Very  litUe  has  been  done  in  this  County  about  planting  forest 
trees  until  recently ,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  enterprising  gen- 
tlemen are  now  making  ezperin^nts  by  planting  groves  of  many 
kinds  of  our  native  as  well  as  foreign  varieties.  On  most  of  the 
fiEurms  in  our  County  there  are  patches  of  waste  land  that  mig)it  be 
profitably  appropriated  to  the  growing  of  wood,  and  by  phmting  trees 
on  the  ffldcs  of  our  lughways,  much  valuable  wood  might  be  nused, 
our  thoroughfares  ornamented  and  the  public  benefitted. 

Very  much  has  been  done  iniud  of  the  cultivation  of  our  farms, 
by  the  great  improvement  made  in  the  working  tools  .of  our  pro- 
fession. 

The  plough  has  been  brought  to  a  very  great  degree  of  perfectkii 
and  our  farming  implements  generally,  at  the  present  day,  are  so 
much  better  adapted  for  the  cultivation  and  luurvesting  our  crops, 
that  a  much  greater  amount  of  labor  can  be  performed,  with  less 
expense  of  muscular  strength,  than  formerly. 

Our  crops  of  com,  gnun,  and  vegetables  have  been  greatiy  in- 
creased by  the  improved  mode  of  cultivation,  which  has  in  a  great 
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degree  been  the  fniits  of  our  agrioultoral  societies  by  coneeiiDg  and 
disseminating  the  results  of  experiments. 

The  greatest  deficiency  of  good  husbandry  of  our  fields  of  gnun 
and  vegetables,  is  in  permitting  the  weeds  to  grow  and  seed  the  lat* 
ter  part  of  the  season.  The  great  length  of  time  required  to  bar- 
Test  and  secure  fodder  for  our  cattle  during  our  long  winters,  and 
which  generally  employs  all  hands  m  the  hay  field,  permits  the 
weeds  to  get  ahead  of  tiie  hoe  and  cultivator,  and  assert  the  8uprem> 
acy,  so  that  many  will  be  discouraged,  a^d  ^ye  up  the  contest,  as 
described  by  the  following  anecdote. 

An  aged  farmer  in  the  town  of  Lynn,  had  a  potatoe  patch,  some 
two  miles  from  the  homestead,  and  deferring  to  hoe  at  the  proper 
time,  at  last  harnessed  his  horse,  took  his  plough,  tipparatus,  and 
boy  into  his  cart,  and  went  to  the  field,  for  the  purpose  of  ploughing 
among  his  potatoes ;  after  unhamesdng  his  horse  and  unloading  hit 
pbu^,  he  deliberately  walked  around  the  field,  carefully  inspected 
it,  but  returned,  harnessed  his  horse,  reloaded  his  plough,  and  tak* 
mg  a  serious  look  over  the  field,  with  along  sigh,  says,  ^^I  wish  fhee 
well,  but  I  cannot  help  thee,''  and  returned  home«  It  would  be 
better  in  many  instances  to  plough  in  the  crop  with  the  weeds,  than 
to  permit  them  to  ripen,  and  shed  theur  seed  for  a  fiiture  crop. 

As  long  ago  as  eighteen  hundred  twenty-one^  premiums  were 
offered  for  mixed  crops  of  Indian  com,  potatoes  and  bush  beans ;  or 
any  two  of  them  to  make  a  mixed  crop^  planted  in  alternate  rows 
or  hills.  But  one  premium,  I  believe,  has  been  claimed,  which 
was  for  %  crop  of  com  and  potatoes  planted  in  alternate  rows ; 
the  experiment  made  at  that  time,  by  measurement  of  land  and 
produce,  showed  that  the  mixed  crop  yielded  some  nineteen  per 
cent  more,  than  that  which  was  planted  separately.  The  com  and 
potatoes  planted  in  this  way  are  mutual  helps  to  each  other ;  the 
potatoes  shading  the  roots  of  the  com  and  protectmg  it  from  the  ef- 
fects of  drought,  and  the  com,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
screening  the  potatoes  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  crops  planted 
in  this  way,  adding  the  value  of  potatoes  in  com,  yielding  from 
ei^ty  to  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

The  crop  of  com  will  be  increased  by  mixing  a  few  grains  of  a 
later  than  the  principal  kind  you  plant,  as  the  stocks  of  the  later 
kind  will  funuab  seed  for  the  late  silks  of  the  earlier  kinds. 
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A  piece  I  planted  with  fifteen  different  kinds,  mixed,  yielded  % 
bushel  and  six  quarts  on  half  an  acre,  more  than  that  planted  niUi 
one  kind  only,  and  i^ eighed  two  pounds  more  to  the  bushel. 

But  notwithstanding  these  experiments  were  made  and  reported 
with  the  domgs  of  the  Society,  some  six  years  ago,  but  few  I  be- 
lieve have  tried  them ;  for  our  farmers,  whatever  may  be  their  re- 
li^ous  or  political  creeds,  are,  as  farmers,  all  conservatives ;  and 
their  extreme  cautiousness  generally  prevents  their  adopting  any 
well  tested  experiment,  until  they  can  see  grey  hurs  upon  it* 

It  has  generally  been  thought  by  farmers,  that  the  ripest  com  and 
potatoes  were  the  best  for  seed.  But  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
com  gathered  soon  after  it  is  out  of  the  milk,  and  is  but  partially 
glased,  will  vegetate  and  come  up,  about  two  days  earlier  than  that 
which  is  fully  ripened  in  the  field  ;  and  as  the  most  critical  time  fi>r 
the  growing  plant  is  while  it  lies  buried  in  the  earth,  the  sooner  it  is 
up,  the  less  danger  in  case  of  storms  and  wet  weather. 

Potatoes,  to  raise  seed,  should  be  planted  late  in  the  season,  that 
their  growth  may  be  checked  by  the  frost  before  they  are  ripe ;  as 
the  unripe  potatoes  will  produce  an  earlier  and  more  abundant  crop 
than  those  fully  ripened. 

The  reports  we  have  had  upon  manures,  the  process  of  makn^ 
composts,  and  the  different  materials  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the 
different  kinds  of  manure,  and  their  adaptedness  to  different  soils, 
leave  but  littie  further  to  be  said  upon  the  subject ;  exeept  pe^ 
haps  in  their  application. 

After  the  old  mode  of  manuring  in  the  hill,  was  succeeded  by 
ploughing  and  turning  it  under  the  furrow,  we  thought  we  had  se- 
cured it  from  waste,  by  evaporation,  although  applied  in  a  coarse  state; 
but  in  this  I  am  confident  we  were  mistaken.  There  is  no  mode  by 
which  manure  may  be  applied  to  land,  in  a  coarse,  unbroken  state, 
and  be  preserved  from  waste,  either  by  ploughing  or  harrowing. 

*  Since  thU  Addrcat  was  delivered  I  have  found  in  the  Memoin  oC  the  Phihidelphia  Society  far 
prenoling  Agncultore,  a  oonmnuioation  from  John  Lorrain,  £«q.,  elating  experimente  owfe  bf 
him  on  mixed  crofM  of  Indian  com  and  potatoee.  He  ny»,  ^he  lias  frequently  planted  Indiau  oora 
in  iriugle  rows,  eight  feet  asunder,  and  dropped  sii^le  com  two  feet  distant  from  eech  other  in  rows 
so  as  to  stand  in  single  phinu ;  when  the  com  was  ridged,  potatoes  were  planted  in  the  cleariqg 
out  Airrows  which  were  filled  with  rotted  dung,  and  dosed  by  two  Aittowb,  backed  Qvtr  the  pota- 
toes by  the  plough.  I  have  had  repeatedly  forty  to  fiAy  bushels  of  shelled  com,  and  one  htuidred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes,  to  the  acre.  In  weigh,  tthe  crop  always  exceeded  tks 
best  com  cultivated  in  the  common  way.  This  mode  was  suggested  to  me  by  General  Wasbuw- 
Toif,  who  told  me  he  had  great  success  in  iV* 
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The  scarcitj  and  price  of  manure  renders  it  all  important  to  the  far- 
mer, that  it  should  be  applied,  so  as  to  receive  the  fullest  beaefit 
from  it*  In  order  to  do  this,  the  land  should  be  ploughed,  harrowed, 
and  rolled,  until  it  is  of  fine  tilth,  and  the  manure  should  be  made 
fine,  the  finer  the  better ;  spread,  ploughed  or  harrowed  b,  when  it 
will  be  immediately  mcorporated  with  the  soil,  and  the  crops  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  it. 

Orcharding,  which  had  been  for  a  great  number  of  years,  almost 
entirely  neglected,  has  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  generally 
received  its  full  share  of  the  flEurmer's  attention.    Sixty  years  ago 
there  were  many  old  orchards ;  but  very  few  had  been  planted  for  a 
nmnber  of  years  previous  to  that  time,  and  there  were  very  few  nur- 
series in  the  county,  except  such  as  had  grown  up  where  the  pomace 
from  the  cider  mills  had  been  deposited  in  heaps.    About  this  time, 
when  planting  out  apple  orchards  recommenced,  these  wild  nurser- 
ies furnished  almost  exclusively,  the  young  plants,  which  after  hav- 
ing been  set  in  orchards  for  a  number  of  years,  were  some  of  them 
engrafted  from  old  trees,  which  bore  the  best  fruit  we  then  had ; 
but  most  of  the  scions  being  taken  from  old  trees,  or  old  varieties 
the  firuit  of  the  young  orchards  generally  bore  the  marks  of  old  age, 
and  some  of  them  continued  to  bear  but  a  few  years,  althou^  set  on 
young  and  vigorous  stocks.    Some  varieties  are  wholly  extinct.   Of 
the  Nourse's  Sweeting,  so  called,  which  were  plenty  in  this  market 
about  sixty  years  ago,  not  one  is  to  be  found,  although  many  young 
trees  were  engrafted  with  this  variety  about  that  time. 

We  cannot  prolong  the  existence  of  any  particular  kind  of  fruit, 
by  engrafting  fin)m  old  on  to  young  trees,  beyond  the  natural  life 
of  the  original  tree,  or  the  time  it  would  cease  to  bear  fruit  by  old 
age,  if  living.    We  must  go  back  to  the  seed  for  a  new  generation. 
If  I  am  correct,  the  importance  of  budding  or  engrafting  our  nur- 
series from  new  varieties  must  be  apparent,  as  an  orchard  of  a  vari- 
ety that  is  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  will  last  seventy 
or  eighty  years  longer,  than  one  of  a  variety  of  an  hundred  years 
old,  two  hundred  years  being  considered  the  age  of  the  apple  tree. 
I  am  aware  that  tliere  are  many  who  will  smile  at  the  idea  that  a 
scion  taken  firom  an  old  and  placed  upon  a  young  tree,  continues  to 
number  its  years.    They  say  that  its  age  is  renewed  as  soon  as  it  is 
supported  by  the  sap  of  the  young  tree — that  it  has  no  affinity  to  the 
old  tree.    If  so,  why  is  not  the  fruit  changed  ?    If  the  scion,  when 
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transmitted  to  the  young  stock,  does  not  retain  the  identity  of  ite 
nature  and  species,  how  could  it  produce  the  same  fruit  of  the  parent 
tree? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  doctrine  be  true  that  by  buddmg  or  ingraftr 
ing  from  older  to  younger  trees,  any  species  of  fruit  may  be  perpetu- 
ated through  all  time,  then  the  fatal  apple  that  grew  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  by  the  same  process  might  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  and 
our  wires  might  have  been  pluckmg  the  frmt,  and  ^vmg  it  to  their 
husbands. 

But  it  cannot  be  so.  We  mi^t  as  well  undertake  to  renew  the 
age  of  an  old  cow  by  tumbg  her  into  a  new  pasture,  as  the  age  <^ 
any  species  of  frmt  by  mgraftingfrom  old  to  young  trees.  It  is  true 
that  ^  the  cow  was  better  fed  her  hair  might  look  more  sleek  and 
glossy,  but  it  would  not  diminish  a  wrinkle  upon  her  horns. 

There  is  no  branch  of  fiurming  or  orchardbg  where  greater  im- 
provement has  been  made  than  in  garden  frmts  and  yegetables. 
Where  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  in  pasnng  oyer  the  county  we 
nught  see  occauonally  a  solitary  pear  tree  in  the  front  yard,  and  a 
peach  tree  at  the  back  door,  we  now  see  beautiful  gardens  of  deli- 
cious fruit,  ornamented  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers ; — one  flower 
only  bf ing  absent,  and  that  the  most  predous  and  delightful  in  crea- 
tion— ^lovely  woman ;  for  our  ladies  seem  to  have  forgotten  or  to  dis- 
regard the  &ct  that  in  the  first  garden  ever  planted  on  earth,  the 
woman  was  placed  with  the  man  *^  to  dress  and  to  keep  it." 

The  scarcity  of  good  pasturing  in  our  county  renders  it  unprofita- 
ble for  the  nusing  of  stock.  It  may,  however,  be  for  the  interest 
of  fiurmers  generally  to  raise  enough  for  their  own  use,  as  by  select- 
ing their  best  calves,  the  stock  may  be  improved ;  and  it  requires 
about  as  much  care  and  labor  to  wont  and  acclimate,  stock  bought 
from  the  droves,  as  to  rear  them.  Our  milch  cows  have  been  very 
much  improved  by  crossing  with  imported  breeds,  and  we  have  some 
of  the  native  breeds  that  are  very  superior. 

The  exhibition  of  swine  Uhday^  an  animal  inferior  to  none  in  our 
country  for  food,  and  almost  the  only  one  that  a  poor  man  can  affi>rd 
to  keep,  its  rapid  growth  and  early  maturity  soon  refunding  the  out- 
lay of  raismg,  shows  us  what  may  and  what  has  been  done  by  select- 
ing and  crossing  the  best  of  difierent  breeds.  They  seem  to  have 
exchanged  their  long  snouts  and  crooked  spines  for  broad  backs  and 
deep  sides. 
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The  variety  of  the  feathered  tribe  at  the  ezhibiticm  to^aj,  the 
cages  of  fowb,  ducks,  turkeys  and  geese,  promise  well  for  a  rich 
thanksgiviDg  dinner* 

Having  passed  in  a  cursory  manner  over  our  fields  and  pastures, 
through  our  orchards  and  gardens,  and  noticed  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  our  domestic  animals,  I  am  reminded  of  an  anecdote  of  the 
late  venerable  Timothy  Pickering.  Something  more  than  twenty 
years  ^nce,  I  had  the  honor  of  bemg  associated  with  him,  on  the 
committee  for  visiting  farms  offered  for  premium.  One  of  the  farms 
we  vifflted  was  that  of  Col.  Newell,  of  West  Newbury.  After  we 
had  been  over  the  &rm,  and  h€id  seen  the  different  animals,  Mr. 
Pickering  remarked  to  Col.  Newell  that  having  seen  all  he  had  to 
show  out  of  doors,  we  had  better  go  in  and  see  what  the  stock  was 
in  the  house,  where  we  found  some  fine  specimens  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  whose  ancestor  came  from  England  in  nzteen  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  settled  in  Lynn. 

As  a  commendable  zeal  is  mamfested  by  our  farmers  to  improve 
the  different  races  of  animals  that  perish,  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  refer  to  those,  **one  of  whom  is  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows,  yea,  than  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  lulls."  And  to  inquire 
whether  we  are  pursuing  a  course  of  education  with  our  children  best 
adapted  for  the  happiness,  prosperity  and  durability  of  our  poster- 
ity. Reference  has  frequently  been  made  in  addresses  to  our  society 
of  the  propriety  and  the  utility  of  educating  our  sons  for  fam^ers  ; 
but  that  of  our  daughters  has  rarely  been  mentioned,  although  the 
future  condition  of  our  posterity  depends  more  upon  the  physical 
education  of  our  females  than  upon  all  other  circumstances.  The 
employments  of  farmers'  daughters  generally,  until  within  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  was  well  calculated  to  ensure  a  robust  consti- 
tution and  a  idgorous  mind ;  but  circumstances  beyond  our  control 
have  laid  away  the  healthful  spinmng  wheel  and  loom  into  the  ar- 
chives of  the  garret  or  some  untenanted  outhouse,  and  the  dury  and 
housework  Lave  very  generally  been  assigned  to  hired  help,  as  by 
our  present  course  of  education  our  daughters  must  attend  school 
from  the  age  of  four  to  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  years,  iifty 
years  ago  the  education  of  the  minds  of  farmers'  daughters  was  al- 
most yrhollj  neglected,  wlule  their  occupations  were  such  as  to  ensure 
bodily  health  and  vigor.  But  the  course  and  object  of  education 
within  a  few  years  past  has  been  almost  entirely  changed.    The  great 
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object  DOW  seems  to  be  to  caltiyate,  adorn  and  beantifj  the  mind, 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  growth  and  strength  of  their  physical 
powers.  "  The  one  ought  to  be  done  and  the  other  not  left  undone." 
Many  of  the  young  ladies  who  graduate  at  our  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing return  to  their  paternal  homes,  pale,  emaciated  and  enfeebled  by 
constant  mental  exertion  and  neglect  of  physical  exercise,  so  that 
they  are  unfit  £er  wives  and  mothers,  and  incapacitated  to  perform 
the  duties  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  after  life. 

The  history  of  the  early  training,  educational  pursmts  and  indus- 
trial habits  of  the  illustrious  women,  who  have  been  the  mothers  of 
the  presidents,  governors  and  other  great  men  of  our  country,  might 
furmsh  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  for  the  matron,  the  precep- 
tress and  the  governess.    I  am  satisfied  that  the  result  would  be, 
that  generally  they  were  what  is  called  in  common  parlance,  working 
women.    The  consequence  to  posterity  of  parents  being  inured  to 
hard  labor  is  manifest  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  sojourning  in 
Egypt.    They  continued  there  four  hundred  years,  and  were  subject 
to  hard  labor  during  that  time  ;  but  they  increased  so  much  faster 
than  did  the  Egyptians,  that  die  King  and  his  court  were  alarmed, 
and  caused  tiie  male  children  of  the  Israelites  to  be  slain  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe  they  feared.    But  notwithstanding  all  their  precau- 
ti<Hi,  a  son  of  anisraelitish  bondwoman,  led  old  Pharaoh  and  his  host 
into  the  sea,  and  there  they  were  drowned.    Although  our  posterity 
may  escape  a  watery  grave,  unless  a  difTerent  course  be  adopted  in 
reference  to  the  physical  education  of  our  cluldren,  especially  our 
daughters,  they  will  most  assuredly  be  overwhelmed  by  the  phyacal 
powers,  the  mental  vigor,  and  moral  courage  of  the  posterity  of  those 
who  are  now  our  servants. 

As  there  is  nothing  appertaining  to  this  world  about  which  parents 
manifest  so  much  solicitude  as  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their 
descendants — ^no  hope  or  de«re  so  strong  for  any  future  earthly 
blessing  as  that  their  children  and  eluldren's  chU^n  should  keep 
the  inheritance  they  leave  to  them,  and  live  near  their  graves,  may 
we  not  most  devoutly  hope  that  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  edu- 
oatbn  of  our  children  and  their  descendants  will  be  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  defend  their  rights  and  perpetuate  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  to  possess,  occupy  and  enjoy  the  lands  that  have  been 
moistened  with  the  tears,  the  sweat,  and  the  blood  of  our  f&thers  T 
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I.  REPORT  ON  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

The  Committeo*  on  Dairy  products  were  gratified  to  find  so  many 
entries,  and  such  fine  specimens  of  butter.  The  parcels  were  ente^ 
ed  as  required,  by  the  numbers  only,  and  were  examined  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  made.  The  seve- 
ral parcels  of  June  butter  were  first  compared  with  each  other,  and 
the  several  parcels  of  September  butter  likewise.  After  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  was  made  up,  upon  the  specimens  presented,  the 
several  statements  were  examined  Bfki  compared.  Although  there 
was  found  to  be  important  differences  in  the  quantities  produced  in 
different  statements,  sdll  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  to  vary  the 
awards  as  made  upon  the  quality.  Some  of  the  statements  were 
found  to  be  not  in  strict  conformity  with  the  conditions  on  which  the 
premiums  were  offered;  but  no  material  variations  were  noticed  in  those 
of  the  successful  claimants.  That  no  injustice  may  be  done  to  any 
claimant,  the  statements  will  be  published  as  presented,  in  connection 
with  the  Report.  They  have  been  carefully  scrutinised,  and  such  of 
their  characteristics  as  are  worthy  of  special  remark  will  be  particu- 
larly noticed ; — ^not  for  the  purpose  of  censuring  any  one,  but  in  the 
hope  of  instructing  those  who  are  willing  to  learn. 

The  processes  of  keeping  the  nulk  and  of  making  the  butter,  are  so 
nearly  alike,  that  it  would  seem  all  or  the  claimants  had  been  taught 
in  the  same  school.  It  is  not  strange  that  this  should  be  so,  as  they 
knew  before  whom  their  lesson  was  to  be  recited.  Those  modes 
which  had  been  found  most  successful  in  years  past,  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  imitated. 

It  should  be  ^remembered  that  our  premiums  ard  offered  *^far  the 
he$t  produce  on  the /army*  and  not  simply  for  the  best  specimens  ex- 
hibited. 

-  -  —    -^  -  ■  ■  ■  -    ■ 

*  Jokn  W.  Proctor,  of  Donven,  Joteph  S.  Cabot,  otf*  Salem,  Eliphalei  Emery,  of  West  Newburj, 
David  S.  CaldweU,  of  W^Md,  Jedediah  H.  Barker,  of  Andover.  The  three  laM  named  f  eiiUemeu 
eaty  e^amioad  the  apecimeae  ;«iiidupeaiable  engVMBentt  neceiiarily  occupying  the  atlantion  ol 
iheoihen. 
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It  b  expected  of  the  claimaiits  to  state  distinetlj  the  amount  pro- 
duced m  the  month  of  Jane  ;  and  abo  in  the  fowt  manthi  next  fol- 
lowing the  20th  of  May*  It  is  highly  important  that  all  the  par- 
ticolars  m  the  management,  from  the  first  milking  of  the  cow,  to  the 
moulding  of  the  butter  for  the  market,  should  be  carefully  noted. 
If  these  facts  could  be  presented  in  a  Journal  form,  so  that  the  feed 
of  each  week,  and  the  produce  of  each  week,  could  be  distmctly  seen 
and  compared,  it  would  be  a  source  of  much  instruction. 

The  design  of  requiring  statements  for  particular  periods  c^  tiime, 
is,  that  all  statements  should  have  reference  to  the  same  period,  so 
that  they  may  with  propriety  be  compared  together.  If  for  instance 
one  person  takes  fifty  days  from  May  20  to  Juljy  10,  and  another 
14  days,  from  June  10  to  June  24,  there  can  be  no  feur  compariB<A 
between  the  two.  We  can  easily  conceive  of  such  an  arrangement 
of  the  pastures,  and  of  the  feed  of  the  cows,  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
day$y  as  would  show  a  very  different  result  from  what  could  be  pro- 
duced m  fifty  day$.  These  facts  are  adverted  to,  because  some  of 
the  staiements  are  made  in  this  manner.  We  want  no  forced  state- 
ments ; — we  care  not  how  good  they  may  be ;  bat  we  want  them 
in  the  ordinary  way ;  we  want  to  see  the  wbole  truth,  without  any 
artificial  appliances,.  We  do  not  want  to  meet  the  ekntymaid  in  the 
parlor,  arrayed  in  hev  s3ks  and  ruffles ; — but  we  want  to  meet  her 
iA  the  dairy  roomy  with  a  smiling  countenance,  clean  hands,  and  a 
neat  iqpron,.  ready  to-riiow  how  the  cream  b  d!&ily  taken  off^  and  how 
the  batter  is  dsuly  taken  care  of. 

There*  are  many  facts  ia  relation  to  the  making  of  butter,  of  great 
importance  to*  be  distinctly  noted.  Instance,,  from  some  we  learn 
that  the  quantity  of  batter  is  materially  inffueneed  by  the  manner  of 
milking  the  cows ; — by  bemg  careful  entirely  to  exhaust  the  hsg  at 
each  milking ; — one  pmi  at  the  dose,  being  said  to  be  of  as  much 
value  Bsfour  at  the  eommeneemeni.* 

It  is  presumed  that  there  is  a  certain  point  of  time,  after  the  milk 
has  been  set,  when  the  cream  cao  be  severed  from  the  milk  to  the 
best  advantage.  We  have  looked  through  the  statements  to  asce^ 
tain  when  this  is.     We  find  them  varying  from;  twenty-four  to  seven- 

*»W«  are  remmded  of  tlie  adrmmeM  of  a  ahrewd  follow  op  •  iuvjF  fum  ui  thi«  vidnttirrwha 
wtm  taaght  hit  mriy  leooos  among  the  Shaken,  in  a  village  oT  N.  H. ;  who  heing  permitted  t» 
take  two  qnaru  of  milk  daily,  for  the  lue  of  hie  own  fiunily,  need  to  take  hie  pad^  and  go  ronndr 
after  the  cows  had  been  milked,  and  strip  out  hie  two  quarts.  After  understanding  lia  dUkrenl 
bntter-moking  qualities  of  milk,  taken  at  diflerent  stages  of  milkiiig,  it  wns  not  difienlt  is  fiad  a 
tsaaoa  for  the  OKiTiment  of  this  shaker-taught  manager. 
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ty-two  hoars; — about  as  definite  as  the  sm  of  a  pi0C9  qf  thalk. 
What  is  wanted,  is  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  shall  under- 
take to  manage  the  business  without  having  had  experience.  With- 
out doubt  many  of  these  successful  butter-makers,  hare  the  right  rule 
in  their  mind, — ^but  have  never  yet  so  defined  it  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
vey it  to  others.  The  probability  is,  the  longer  the  cream  remains  the 
more  there  will  be  of  it ;  but  may  it  not  remain  so  long  as  to  impiur 
the  quality  of  the  butter  ?  This  may  depend  much  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  place  where  and  the  ve$$eli  in  which  it  is  set.  Nearly 
all  speak  of  setting  the  milk  in  tin  pan% ; — how  deep  it  shall  be, 
whether  two,  four  or  six  inches,  they  do  not  say.  All  concur  in  as- 
ngning  a  clean,  airy  and  ceol  place  for  the  milk  to  be  set  in ;  and 
all  concur  in  approving  of  ontire  cleanliness  in  all  the  departments. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  cream  after  it  is  collected  ?  Some 
place  it  m  a  bucket  in  the  well ;  others  in  pots,  m  vaults  constructed 
for  the  purpose*  The  best  position  we  have  noticed,  is  to  have  a 
neat  apartmeat  excavated  below  the  ordinary  cellar,  and  there  to 
keep  it,  uati  the  convenient  time  for  churning.  This  should  be  as 
often  as  a  sufficient  quantity  is  accumulated,  to  be  churned  to  ad- 
vantage. The  kind  of  chum,  and  the  temperature  of  the  cream  at 
the  time  of  churning,  are  both  to  be  considered.  It  is  said  a  tem- 
perature from  60o  to  65o  is  the  most  fSeivorable.  If  this  be  so,  it 
ahoold  always  be  brought  to  this  temperature,  before  the  agitation  of 
the  cream  is  commenced.  CrowelPs  Thermometer  Chum  is  con- 
stracted  with  special  reference  to  this  point.  It  also  professes  to 
promote  a  proper  circulation  of  the  air,  at  the  time  of  churning. 
Whether  this  air  movement  is  fanciful  or  real,  I  leave  to  wiser  chem- 
ical heads  than  my  own.  The  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the 
butter  depends  much  upon  the  chumirg  process.  When  dog  days 
come  on,  we  have  frequently  heard  complaints  that  the  cream  was 
hewitehed  and  the  butter  would  not  come ;  when  in  tmth  the  fault 
was  not  in  the  cream,  but  in  those  who  managed  it. 

Many  of  these  little  things  which  a  skilful  manager  of  a  dairy  is  ac. 
customed  to  observe  and  practice,  and  which  are  thought  too  trifling 
to  be  noticed,  may  in  fact  constitute  the  real  differences  between  the 
making  of  good  and  ordinary  butter.  That  such  differences  do  exist, 
we  see  exemplified  every  week.  Take  for  instance,  in  any  of  our 
towns,  two  farmers,  situate  side  by  side,  on  lands  similar;  you  will 
find  one  of  these  going  mto  market  on  Saturday,  with  butter,  soft 
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and  greasy,  with  small  particles  of  butter-milk  oorang  out  of  it ;  while 
the  butter  of  the  other  is  in  neatlj  formed  lumps,  hard  and  regular, 
of  a  bright  yellow  color;  the  one  is  slowly  sold  for  a  ihilUng  % 
pound — when  the  other  readily  commands  a  ihUling  and  a  half — 
from  purchasers  much  better  satisfied  with  their  bargains.  Why  this 
difference  in  price,  unless  it  be  in  the  management  of  the  ddry  7 
One  of  these  farmers  will  be  able  to  thrive  and  flourish,  with  paint- 
ed buildings,  and  neatly  arranged  fences ; — while  the  other  will  have 
Us  windows  stuffed  with  rags,  and  his  fences  going  to  nun. 

It  is  not  enough  for  clsdmants  to  say  in  their  statements,  that 
about  an  ounce  of  salt  is  applied  to  each  pound  of  butter ;  or  that  it 
was  salted  to  suit  the  taste.  Such  expressions  afford  no  rule  for  the 
instruction  of  others.  Tastes  may  vary  as  much  as  hands  in  weight, 
or  feet  in  measurement,  and  the  word  about  has  too  much  of  the 
quality  of  tndia  rubber  to  fasten  anything.  For  example,  in  the 
statements  before  us,  there  is  a  variance  in  the  quantity  of  salt  used 
of  one  Aa{f—- say  from  three  fourths  of  an  ounce  to  one  and  a  half 
ounces  to  the  pound.  We  are  aware  that  there  may  be  differences 
in  the  quality  of  the  salt,  and  that  the  cundition  in  which  the  butter 
€ome8y  may  at  some  times  require  more  salt  than  at  others ;  and 
consequently  that  the  judgment  of  the  persons  working  i^  ia  to  be 
exercised  ;  but  still  we  think  it  is  in  their  power  to  define,  how  this 
judgment  is  to  be  applied  ;  and  this  is  the  very  thing  we  want  to  be 
informed  about.  These  little  peculiarities  which  enable  good  dairy- 
maids to  present  the  nicest  of  butter. 

On  looking  over  the  statements  presented,  several  difficulties  occur 
in  instituting  a  comparison.  Some  speak  of  eow$  orU^ ;  others  <^ 
cow$  and  heifen.  Some  speak  of  old  caw% ;  others  of  young  cow$. 
What  the  fair  proportion  is  which  a  heifer  bears  to  a  cow,  we  have  no 
certain  means  of  determining ;  but  for  convenience  sake,  we  assume 
that  three  heifers  the  first  season  m  milk,  may  be  reckoned  equal  to 
two  cows.  We  are  also  embarrassed  by  the  fact,  that  different  fiuxu- 
liea  may  consume  very  different  quantities  of  milk  and  cream  io  the 
family.  Ordinarily  we  expect  to  find  on  a  well  regulated  New 
England  farm,  a  man  and  wife,  five  children,  a  man  servant,  a  maid 
servant,  and  a  boy  to  drive  the  cows,  &c., — tenin  number^  for  whose 
use  the  milk  of  one  cow  at  least  shuold  be  appropriated.  There  may 
be  variances  from  this.  There  may  be  bachdore  who  take  care  of 
their  own  dairies, — but  such  care  will  never  be  considered  as  a  rec- 
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ommendation  for  premium.  Although  their  butter  may  be  Hveet  in 
the  chumj  ten  chances  to  one,  it  will  be  rcmeid^  before  it  comes  to  the 
table. 

Another  embarrassment,  and  one  that  should  be  remedied  by  the 
Trustees  themselves,  is  in  the  variances  of  time  for  which  the  state- 
ments are  made.  Some  we  notice  from  May  20th,  to  July  6th. 
Some  from  June  1st  to  July  9th.  Some  from  May  20th  to  Sept. 
25di.  Some  for  14  days  only  in  June — periods  that  cannot  accu- 
rately be  compared  with  each  other.  Such  statements  not  only  vary 
from  the  rule  prescribed,  but  they  present  also  insuperable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  just  estimate.  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  enu- 
merating these,  that  claimants  may  understand,  if  they  would  expect 
others  to  judge  rightly  of  their  claims,  they  mxi&ilegin  right  in  their 
statements.  It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  say,  that  tiie  offer  of  the 
premium  is  not  made  exactly  as  it  should  be ;  when  they  present 
their  claims,  they  assent  to  the  propriety  of  the  offer. 

We  present  in  a  Tabular  form,  an  abstract  of  the  several  state- 
ments, supplying  deficiencies  by  the  he9t  guei$e$  (exercising  our 
privilege  as  Yankees)  in  our  power  to  make. 


No. 

Name. 

Cows. 

Juue,  av. 
to  a  cow. 

A  months  av. 

Total 

JOHN  STONE,  Jr., 

Marblehead. 

45|b6. 

155  lbs. 

680  lbs 

DANIBL  PUTNAM, 

Duivert. 

30** 

120  " 

720" 

ELIJAH  POPE, 

a 

88" 

111  " 

444" 

CHARLES  P.  PRESTON, 

u 

30" 

118  " 

784" 

GEORGE  PEARSON, 

BBVgns. 

30" 

100  " 

054" 

NATHANIEL  FELTON, 

Danvert. 

38" 

110,5  ttn. 

884" 

JONATHAN  BERRY, 

Middleton. 

30" 

07,8   « 

790" 

8 

DUNCAN  McNAUOHTON, 

Byfield. 

85" 

94,6   " 

490" 

9 

JOHN  PRESTON, 

BauTera 

86" 

91,6   " 

366" 

10 

NATHAN  D.  HAWKS, 

LyimfleW. 

25  « 

85      « 

340" 

This  shows  an  average  product  of  one  pound  to  a  cow  daily y 
through  the  month  of  June,  and  ieven  eighths  of  a  pound  daily  to  a 
cow,  for  the  four  months  from  May  24th  to  September  24th. 

IVhen  the  extraordinary  drought  of  the  months  of  August  and 
September  are  taken  into  view,  as  also  the  family  consumption  of 
milk  before  adverted  to,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  the  statements  pre- 
sented the  present  season,  give  evidence  of  a  production  of  one  pound 
of  butter  daily  for  each  cow,  for  the  four  best  months  of  the  season. 

How  this  will  compare  with  former  years  is  not  distmctly  in  mind. 
We  remember  when  the  Society  first  commenced  their  offer  of 
premiums,  Col.  Jesse  Putnam  was  successful  in  obtwung  the  first 
premium,  and  that  bis  cows  averaged  a  produce  of  two  hundred 
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pounds  each  in  a  period  of  six  months.  This  was  thoaght  a  large 
product,  and  was  accounted  for  hy  the  extraordinary  feed  of  the 
cows ;  the  Gol.  being  a  man  not  accustomed  to  leave  anything  he 
undertook  half  finbhed.  We  have  known  some  of  the  present  claim- 
ants, with  whom  we  have  been  acquainted  a$  mch  for  nearly  thirtg 
yeariy  to  present  statements  of  a  produce  of  eight  pounds  of  butter 
a  week  to  each  cow  for  a  number  of  successive  weeks.  These  were 
among  the  best  products,  in  the  natural  way^  that  we  have  known. 
We  have  often  heard  of  cows  that  yielded  two  pounds  of  butter  a 
day,  and  more,  but  we  have  never  known  a  herd  of  such  cows,  or 
any  considerable  number  together,  that  would  do  it,  without  umng  a 
feed  for  them  that  would  ^^  cost  more  than  it  came  to."  If  such 
can  be  found,  we  should  consider  attention  to  such  a  stock  one  of 
the  best  modes  of  using  a  £Burm.* 

There  is  so  much  time  misspent  and  labor  lost  in  the  making  of 
poor  butter,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  endeavor  to 
impress  the  minds  of  farmers  and  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  with 
the  importance  of  giving  heed  to  tins  subject.  There  are  some  Uungs 
in  relation  to  it  so  well  settled  as  to  be  universally  known  by  all 
those  who  have  any  knowledge  in  the  matter.  There  are  others  on 
which  there  remain  great  differences  of  opinion  and  variance  of  prac- 
tice. As  for  instance,  in  the  statements  before  us,  we  find  some  of 
the  makers  of  butter  apply  cold  water  freely  to  the  butter,  both  be- 
fore it  is  taken  from  the  chum  and  afterwards :  *^to  lud  in  extract- 
ing the  butter  milk  and  to  harden  the  butter,''  as  they  say.  Others 
bring  it  into  form  without  the  use  of  water,  and  say  that  its  use  im- 
pairs the  flavor,  and  essentially  injures  the  quality  of  the  batter. 
How  shall  it  be  determined  which  of  these  is  right  ?    This  is  a  prac- 

*  In  the  Society's  Transactions  for  1834,  pages  75  to  78,  will  be  found  an  enumeration  of  oevi 
most  remarkable  for  their  produce  of  butter.  We  refer  to  this  with  more  satisfinction  at  the  pra- 
«nt  time,  because,  it  was  compiled  by  that  eminent  Mend  of  the  fiumeri  and  especially  tbt 
Essex  farmer,  the  late  Hknkt  Colm an,  whose  iiidelatigable  exertions  for  their  insiructioB,  too 
•oon  extinguished  his  light  in  a  foreign  huid. 

Whoerer  shall  undertake  to  note  the  progress  of  American  Agriculture,  wUl  find  much  reliBbls 
and  truly  practical  intelligence  to  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  Next  to  Col.  Picxxiuw  it  ^ 
Society  indebted  to  Mr.  Colman,  for  most  valuable  instruction.  We  know  not  how  a  better  le^ 
vice  could  be  rendered  the  Mossachusetu  farmer,  than  by  a  compikition  of  the  Agricoltsiai 
papen  that  have  proceeded  from  the  pens  of  Picxxstifo,  Lowkll,  Colmaji,  and  FBuntBT,  («ko 
have  now  ceased  from  their  labors,)  with  appropriate  annotationa.  May  we  not  hope  in  ihic  (f^ 
of  Agricultural  enterprise,  when  the  Allsns,  the  Likcolns,  the  Wildem,  and  the  Btcki-wbaii*, 
arc  nobly  aiming  to  be  foremost  in  doing  good,  that  this  medium  of  doing  it,  win  not  be  entirely 
overlooked.  "Blessed  ore  they  who  have  labored  to  do  good ;  their  works  shall  follow  theii''*  I^ 
this  be  not  Scripture,  it  might  well  be. 
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tietl  question,  applicable  to  every  chonung ;  quite  too  important 
therefore  to  be  left  in  doubt.  Probably  meet  penons  do  as  their 
mothers  used  to  do,  without  inquiry  whether  there  is  any  better 
mode  of  proceeding.  In  an  intelligent  article  upon  tins  subject,  from 
one  of  the  most  successful  makers  of  butter  in  this  county,  (see 
Transactions  for  1840,  p.  72,)  we  find  this  sentence : — ^^More  de- 
pends on  this  than  any  part  of  the  process  in  making  good  butter* 
If  our  dairy  women  would  apply  double  the  labor  to  half  the  quantity 
of  butter,  and  thereby  thoroughly  remove  all  particles  of  buttermilk, 
this  one  half  would  be  worth  more  than  the  whole  in  the  condition  it 
is  usually  sent  to  the  market."* 

The  churning  process  is  an  essential  part  of  the  makmg  of  butter. 
At  our  request,  Mr.  Felten,  who  has  for  several  yean  obtmed  the 
fiist  premium  on  butter,  has  annexed  to  his  statement  an  account  of 
his  mode  of  chunung.  We  looked  in  vain  through  the  several  state- 
ments for  information  on  tins  point.  If  it  be  true  as  it  is  said  to  be, 
that  some  kinds  of  chums  will  bring  tiie  butter  b  one  half  the  time, 
with  less  than  half  the  labor  that  others  reqmre,  this  is  a  &ct  of 
great  importance  in  determining  the  best  mode  of  making  butter. 

We  have  heard  of  many  improved  chums,  but  have  seen  none,  the 
structure  and  principles  of  which  better  correspond  with  our  ideas  of 
utility,  than  Growell's  Patent  Thermometer  Chum.  We  cannot  so 
well  express  the  idea  we  wish  to  convey,  as  in  the  letter  annexed, 
from  a  gentieman,  himself  expert  m  all  the  arts  of  buttennaking.t 

*  I  am  infonaMl  by  a  kdy,  who  wtm  iiwtniotad  by  ber  mothefi  wbo  for  a  period  the  memory  of 
lan  nmnetb  not  to  the  oontrary,  had  the  repatation  of  makinf  the  very  beet  of  butter,  that  ahe 
■ever  applied  cold  water  or  any  other  water  to  the  batter  aAer  it  wae  churned.  She  oooaidered 
Meh  appticatioo  iajnriooa ;— eapeciaUy  if  the  batter  wae  intended  to  be  pot  down  aa  ahe  aaid,— 
tktia,  to  be  pffeaerved  for  fatnre  nac.  That  it  would  not  keepao  well  when  aoaked  in  water ; 
vat  not  io  fine  flavored ;  and  waa  more  likely  to  become  rancid.  Perhapa  my  reapectfor  thia  kdy, 
Urho  it  nqr  mother)  influenoea  my  opiniona,  nerertheleaa  there  are  hundreda,  in  Salem  and  vicinity 
vho  fcr  yeart  uted  their  hotter,  when  they  had  vigor  to  work  it,  who  wiU  bear  t^atimony  that  no 
■ore  reliable  authority  could  be  cited.  In  a  matter  of  thia  kind  I  ahouhl  pfause  more  confidence  in 
tke  practical  experience  oT  a  aenaible  woman,  than  in  all  the  chemical  analyaea  of  all  the  Darya, 
nd  Ldbig'a  combined. 

tDa&m  Sim,— I  have  uaed  the  **  Thermometer  Ohnm**  thia  aeaaoo,  and  have  been  much  pleaaed 
vkk  iL  It  poateaaea  a  decided  advantafe  in  the  tpriag  and  antumn,  when  the  cream  i«  generally 
to  eoUaa  to  be  a  kmg  time  in  forming  butter  in  other  ehuma,  aa  by  filling  the  apace  between  the 
siae  and  the  outer  aide  of  the  chum  with  hot  water,  the  cream  may  be  eaaily  brought  to  the  pro- 
ptr  lempeiatare  for  ehumiag.  In  warm  weather,  however,  I  do  not  think  much  ia  to  be  gained  by 
iOiiig  thia  apace  with  cold  water,  aa  the  craam  ahouhl  be  aufficiently  cooled  before  it  ia  put  into  the 
dnni;  and  if  it  ia  not,  it  could  hardly  be  dona  by  cold  water  in  the  abort  tlnie  generally  ooenpied 
kefaanii^.    Still,  in  warn  weather,  I  have  foond  that  the  TheimomMar  Cham  wiU  bring  ihe 
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Mr.  Howard^  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  authority  second  to  none 
other  in  the  country,  says^  ^^according  to  our  experience  the  best 
butter  is  not  produced  by  a  very  sJiart  nor  a  very  long  period  in 
churning.  If  it  is  churned  too  qiuck,  the  separation  is  not  comi^etey 
and  the  butter  besides  being  less  rich,  is  deficient  in  quantity  ;  if  the 
process  is  continued  too  long,  the  butter  is  likely  to  be  ailtf.  We  think 
our  best  butter-makers  would  decide  that  churning  foi  ordinary  quan- 
tities, say  firom  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  should  occupy  from  thirty  to 
j^tff  minutes."  This  corresponds  entirely  with  the  opinion  express- 
ed by  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Felton,  who  said  ^^she  did  not  want  the  butter 
to  come  in  less  than  thirty  minutes ;  it  is  not  so  good  when  it  comes 
in  a  shorter  time." 

We  are  informed  by  some  of  those  who  have  been  most  successfui 
hk  the  management  of  their  dunes,  that  they  look  more  to  the  guaU- 
ty  of  the  milk  given  by  the  cow,  than  the  quantity ;  and  in  selecting 
their  cows  to  be  kept  for  this  purpose,  they  choOse  only  those  which 
give  milk,  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  one 
quart  of  milk  from  some  cows,  will  yield  as  much  or  more  butter 
than  two  quarts  from  others.  In  selecting  cows  therefore,  the  qual- 
ity of  their  milk  should  be  tested,  either  by  making  butter  from  it, 
or  by  the  use  of  a  lactometer ^  which  shows  the  comparative  thickness 
of  cream  that  will  rise  on  similar  quantities  of  milk.  Mr.  Holbert, 
an  experienced  farmer  of  N.  Y.  state,  says :  "I  find  by  churning 
the  milk  separate,  that  one  of  my  beH  eot€$  will  make  as  much  but- 
ter as  three  of  my  poorest  cows,  giving  the  same  quantity  of  milk." 

batter  in  math,  leai  time  than  any  other  I  have  erer  need ;  and  this,  I  think,  may  be  owin^  to  the 
form  of  the  data  of  the  dasher.  Theae  have  a  wide  and  flat  aohaee,  obviooaly  producing-  mora 
agitation  of  the  cream  than  the  roond  data  of  Gait's  chnm  and  of  Kendall's  churn.  On  one  occa- 
aion,  I  have  chnmed  thirty  quarts  of  cream  into  butter  in  eleven  minntes  in  the  Thermoaieter 
Chnm,  thoogli  it  ordinarily  takes  a  longer  time,  an  average  at  least  of  half  an  hoor;  and  a  shorter 
time  than  this  I  do  not  think  desirable. 

It  is  daimed  for  some  of  the  lately  invented  chums,  the  Atmospheric  Chum,  for  example,  thai 
they  will  produce  butter  in  four  or  five  minutes ;  but  I  think  it  is  Very  questionable  whether  in  so 
short  a  time  all  the  butter  can  be  extracted  f^ota  a  given  quantity  of  cream,  or  the  batter  can  be  of 
the  best  quality.  What  to  me  seems  the  greatest  desideratum  in  chums  is,  some  improvemem  in 
the  appUcatioii  of  the  moving  power,  by  which  the  amount,  or  rather  the  severity  of  labor  may  be 
lessened  in  chumfaig.  As  it  is  now,  it  is  work,  and  oAen  hard  work  too,  for  an  able  bodied  nan. 
But  if  a  Chum  oooU  be  made  to  work  so  easily  that  a  boy  could  operate  it  withoot  ihtigiie  for  three 
or  foor  soeeeasive  chomings,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  gain  would  be  made  in  the  expaaditttra  of 
labor.  *^  Blessings  on  the  man  who  invented  sleep  I'*  exclaimed  the  renowned  Sancho  Panxa— - 
and  equal  bleatings  ha?e  I  often  bean  inclined  to  invoke  for  the  individual. who  would  make  dumr 
lag  easy.  Very  respertfUHy,  yours, 

HAMn.Tox,  Oct.  S3, 1840.  ALLEN  W.  DOD6B. 
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We  haye  heard  the  same  thing  substantially  from  dairy  women 
themselves.  Let  those  cows  which  abound  in  quantify  anlj/j  be 
tamed  over  to  those  who  care  only  for  filling  their  measures ;  and 
let  those  that  aSbrd  9ub9tance  as  well  as  $hot0  be  kept  to  supply  the 
chum. 

But  one  parcel  of  cheese  was  presented  to  the  Committee.  This 
was  such  as  to  leave  no  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of  awarding 
the  premium  offered.  If  our  recollection  is  right,  a  mmilar  state  of 
facts  occurred  the  last  year.  Why  it  is  that  the  farmers  of  Essex 
are  so  indifferent  as  to  be  unwilling  to  present  their  claims,  for  this 
branch  of  the  products  of  the  dmry,  we  are  unable  to  ima^ne.  It 
cannot  be  that  they  have  discontinued  the  makmg  of  cheese,  for  this 
will  never  happen  while  people  have  an  inclination  to  use  it.  That  it 
is  still  used,  every  well  furnished  table  bears  testimony.  That  those 
fanners  who  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  ready  market  for 
milk  or  butter  can  turn  it  to  better  account  than  to  make  it  into 
cheese,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  when  two  pounds  of  good  cheese  will 
readily  command  as  much  money  as  one  pound  of  well-preserv<^ 
butter,  we  think  there  are  many  farms  on  the  sea  shore  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Merrimack,  where  their  milk  will  be  most  advantage- 
ously used  for  the  making  of  cheese.  We  remember  to  have  seen 
splendid  collections  of  cheese  made  in  West  Newbury  and  Andover ; 
and  if  such  are  now  there,  we  can  only  regret  that  they  are  not 
brought  forward.  Farmers  should  remember  that  they  owe  some- 
tlung  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  themselves ;  and  that  they  have  not 
done  their  whole  duty  when  they  have  simply  pocketed  the  money 
offered  as  premiums.  The  dedgn  of  these  Exhibitions  is  to  present 
a  fur  specimen  of  the  products  of  the  County ;  and  every  one  who 
has  a  spark  of  patriotism  in  lus  breast,  should  be  willing  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  I  wish  those  good  toomen  who  labor  and  tug  day  af- 
ter day  in  turning  and  rubbing  their  cheeses,  would  occamonally  jog 
the  elbows  of  their  husbands,  and  urge  them  to  go  ahead  in  the  way  of 
their  duty.  Every  man  who  loves  his  wife  as  he  ou^t  to  do,  will 
be  proud  to  exhibit  the  products  of  her  industry.  If  they  will  not, 
let  the  women  themselves,  do  as  others  we  could  name  have  credi- 
tably done,  exhibit  their  own  cheeses  with  their  own  hands.  What 
more  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition  could  there  be,  than  to  have  the 
products  of  a  dozen  dairies,  under  the  superintendence  d  the  ladies 
themselves,  ready  to  expUun  how  they  were  made  ? 
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On  looking  over  the  statements  we  were  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
bnt  two  of  the  cows  were  of  foreign  breeds,  (so  called)  viz : — ^Mr. 
ATcnaughton's  of  Bjfield,  whose  produce  was  the  seventh  in  quantity. 
These  two  were  Durhams ;  there  were  no  Ayrshires,  no  Devons— 
unless  our  natives  may  claim  affimty  thereto.  Why  it  is  that  the  fSiurm- 
ers  ef  Essex  are  so  slow  in  introducing  these  classes  of  animals,  we  are 
unable  to  determine.  Specimens  of  tiiem  have  been  among  us  on  the 
farms  of  Parsons,  Derby,  Poore  and  others  for  years,  and  many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  make  known  their  superiority ;  but  still  the  real 
hard  hands  do  not  t^ke  hold  of  them.  On  whose  judgment,  then, 
shall  we  rely,  the  gentlemen  farmers^  or  the  operative  farmere  f 
The  theory  of  one  recommends  the  Durhams  and  the  Ayrshires  for 
the  didry,  as  being  the  greatest  producers ;  the  practiee  of  the  other, 
adopts  the  natives.  We  leave  this  to  be  decided  by  those  of  more 
experience  than  ourselves.  We  are  willmg  to  prove  all,  and  hold 
on  upon  the  best. 

One  general  remark  must  close  what  we  have  to  offer  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  our  commentaries  upon  the  statements  particularly,  must 
be  appended  to  each. 

The  premiums  are  offered,  not  so  much  for  the  euperiar  quality  iA 
the  article  preeentedy  as  for  the  euperior  proeeee  by  which  it  is  made 
so,  that  others  may  go  and  do  likewise. 

We  recommend  the  premiums  to  be  awarded  as  follows : — 

FOR  JUNE  BUTTER. 

ToNathamel  Felton,  of  Danvers,  first  premium,      •       -        |10 
John  Pteston,  of  Danvers,  second  premium,     ...  8 

Elijah  Pope,  of  Danvers,  third  premium,         ...  8 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  BUTTER. 

To  Charies  P.  Preston,  of  Danvers,  first  premium,      -        -        |10 
Jonathan  Berry,  of  AGddleton,  second  premium,  -        -  8 

Nathaniel  Felton,  of  Danvers,  third  premium,      -        -  6 

FOR  CHEESE. 

To  David  Choate,  of  Essex,  first  premium,       -       •       -         |8 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

J.  W.  PROCTOR,  Chtorman. 
Danybbs,  October  25,  1849. 

Note. — ^Here,  we  cannot  forbear  a  brief  nanative  of  iacu  that  came  wit&ia  our  own  obwrratioa. 
Aboot  ten  years  since,  a  gentleman  possessed  of  means  abundant  for  the  making  of  experiinenu, 
but  who  then  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  ikmilng  whatever,  came  into  pestessioa  ef  a  tee  fitna 
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ia  a  region  Amoot  for  iu  dairy  products.  He  ttartod  off  to  make  butter,  with  an  assurance  that  be 
woold  astonish  the  natives.  He  was  folly  versed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  "Herd  Book" — could 
give  a  adnnte  detail  of  the  genealogy  of  the  most  celebrated  cows  for  many  generations.  The 
Oakes  Cow,  the  Noorse  Cow,  that  yielded  near  twenty  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  were  but  pig- 
mies in  his  estimation— pretty  good  o(  the  kind,  to  be  sure — but  then  they  were  nothing  but  m ▲- 
nvxs.  He  was  going  to  gather  a  herd  that  would  show  what  could  be  done.  He  would  not 
accept  as  a  gift  a  cow  that  wonkl  yield  less  than  two  povitds  of  butter  per  day.  Accordingly, 
he  porchased  his  cows  according  to  their  parentage,  paying  from  $100  to  S200  for  each  animal,  and 
began  his  operations.  Ho  employed,  expert  foreigners  to  superinteud  his  concern.  At  first  he  did 
not  sacceed,  because  his  place  for  setting  the  milk  was  not  constructed  according  to  rule  exactly.  A 
change  was  made  in  this.  Then  things  did  not  go  quite  right,  and  he  thought  it  might  be,  because 
his  dairy  woman  was  not  acquainted  with  the  usages  of  the  neighborhood  ;  and  so  he  struggled  on 
iat  several  months,  changing  this  and  altering  that,  scarcely  making  butter  enough  for  the  consump- 
tkm  of  his  own  fiunily;  and  M^t  he  did  make,  of  the  most  ordinary  quality.  And  to  complete  the 
fiuoe  of  visionary  fiuming  by  a  •bxtlkxam,  he  called  npou  one  of  his  better  experienced  neighbors 
"lo  bring  him  soma  butter  fit  lo  be  eat,"  for,  said  he,  "some  how  or  other,  our  folks  can't  get  the 
knack  of  making  it.** 

Butter  made  in  Orange  Coimty,  New  York,  has  the  highest  reputation  in  the  market — so  muck 
so,  tkal  most  New  York  btittor  passes  under  that  name.  Here  the  milk  is  churned,  and  not  the 
cream.  It  is  said  "to  give  a  peculiar  firmness  and  fineness  of  texture,  and  wax-like  appearance 
when  it  is  firactured,  which  butter  made  by  churning  the  cream  seldom  or  never  has.*'  The  art  of 
making  Oesjwb  Cotrimr  Bitttsk  is  said  to  be  ia  the  womkn,  and  not  ni  the  cows  or  pastubks-^ 
yoo  lake  a  good  oazbtmajd  from  there,  and  she  will  make  equally  good  butter,  hundreds  of  miles 
distam.  In  churning  the  milk,  it  takes  about  onk  qvartsk  part  more  to  preduoe  a  pound  of  but- 
ter, than  it  does  when  the  cream  is  severed  from  the  milk. 

On  examining  the  prodnets  erf*  Mr.  Hall's  Dairy,  of  Chemung  Co.,  who  took  the  first  premium  in 
the  N.  Y.  State  Society,  1846,  we  find  19  cows  yiekled  3180  lbs.  of  butter,  in  one  hundred  eighty 
days,  or  about  108  lbs.  to  a  cow.  In  the  same  time,  our  fifty-six  cows  yielded  0174  pounds  of  but- 
ter, or  104  lbs.  to  a  cow.  This  comes  so  nearly  up  to  the  products  of  N.  Y.  State,  that  we  are  sat- 
■fied  oar  Aimers,  by  proper  attention  to  seleet^ng  their  cows  for  the  dairy,  can,  if  they  will,  do  as 
well  as  the  best  Let  them  apply  their  true  Yankee  uict  in  this  matter,  and  they  may  challenge 
the  world. 

NoTB.  As  a  matter  of  curious  information,  we  have  collected  in  a  condensed  form,  the  products 
of  several  of  the  most  extraordinary  cows  in  Massachusetts,  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 


Date. 

Name. 

Place. 

Weekly 
produce. 

Length  of 
time. 

idM. 

Oakes  Cow,        -        -        -        - 

Daiivers. 

16  lbs. 

16  weeks. 

1894. 

NoUKSB  Cow,          .... 

(t 

14   " 

16         *' 

1838. 

Sandkbson  Cow, 

Waltham. 

14   " 

16         " 

1880. 

HoMXK's  Cow,         -        -        -        . 

Bedford. 

14   " 

la      « 

1830. 

Hazkltihx  Cow,         ... 

Haverhill. 

14   « 

12        " 

1830. 

Bakbbtt  Cow,        -        .        -        • 

Northampton. 

15   " 

la      " 

1845. 

Buxton  Cow,     -        .        -        - 

Danvers. 

16   « 

la      " 

These 
We  think  it 


show  a  product  of  more  than  two  pounds  per  day,  each,  for  a  period  of  three  months. 
wouU  be  diftcnlt  to  odleot  together  such  a  herd. 
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JOHN  STONE,  JR'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Dairy: 

Gentlemen, — I  present  for  jour  examinatioD  26  pounds  of  but- 
ter, being  a  sample  of  220  pounds,  made  from  the  milk  of  four  cows, 
in  thirty-nine  days,  from  the  Ist  of  June  to  the  9th  of  July.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  we  sold  eight  quarts  of  cream,  and  used  one  quart  of 
milk  a  day  in  the  family.  We  have  ascertained  that  nine  quarts  of 
our  milk  yields  one  pound  of  butter,  and  that  one  quart  of  cream  will 
make  a  pound  of  butter ;  consequently  the  produce  of  the  four  cows, 
in  thirty-nine  days,  was  equal  to  282  lbs.,  or  one  and  a  half  pounds 
a  day  to  each  cow.  finding  that  our  milk  could  be  used  to  better 
advantage,  than  in  the  making  of  butter,  after  the  20th  of  July  we 
discontinued  making ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  give  an  account  of 
butter  made  in  September.  From  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  the 
cows  in  September,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  eight  pounds  of  butter 
a  week  to  each  cow,  could  then  have  been  made.  Our  cows  had 
pasture  feed  only.  Our  pasture  contdns  between  four  and  five  acres, 
gravelly  bottom,  has  been  ploughed  and  well  cultivated.  I  have 
taken  pains  to  select  cows  of  good  quality  for  butter-making.  Three 
of  my  cows  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Daniel  Buxton,  Jr.  of  Danvers,  a 
man  who  has  and  does  every  thmg  in  the  best  manner.  The  mother 
of  this  stock  was  remarkable  for  her  milking  properties.  They  are 
of  the  breed  called  Buffalo,  without  horns,  and  above  the  middling 
size.  Two  of  them  have  not  done  so  well  this  season  as  formerly ; 
and  I  attribute  it  to  their  having  been  confined  too  closely  during 
the  winter.  The  old  cow  became  farrow,  and  was  killed  at  the  age 
of  tlurteen  years,  weighing  dressed  600  lbs.  I  have  several  young 
animals  of  this  stock.  I  am  thus  particular  in  statmg  these  facts, 
because  I  consider  them  of  the  first  importance  in  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  good  dairy — a  point  at  which  I  have  been  aiming  for 
years. 

Prooete  of  Making ^ — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans  and  set 
in  a  cool  cellar,  when  the  cream  is  sufficiently  risen  it  is  taken  off 
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and  placed  in  stone  pots.  We  churned  twice  a  week  this  season. 
The  butter  milk  is  worked  out  by  hand,  without  the  applieation  of 
any  water,  and  salted  with  an  ounce  of  ground  rock  salt  to  a  poundv 

JOHN  STONBy  Jr. 

Marblehead,  Sept.  26, 1849. 

RxMARU. — ^Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  aitention  given  by  Stone  lo  Im  dairy,  we  were  quite  mu- 
prised  when  we  learned  hi«  batter  had  not  found  rxvoK  with  thoee  who  tastxd.  But  on  further 
inquiry,  it  appeared  to  them  to  be  kaiicid,  and  of  oourae  not  worthy  of  premium.  Subsequent 
examination  has  aatiafied  ut,  that  this  character  was  confined  to  the  uppxr  latkr  ohlt,  and  that 
the  batter  was  of  prime  quality  when  first  made.  We  hope  Mr.  Stone,  or  his  last,  will  look 
well  to  this  department  another  season ;  and  if  he  continues  to  make  twenty  per  cent  more  than 
any  other,  as  he  has  done  this  season,  we  can  assure  him  that  his  efforts  will  be  rewarded.  We 
have  ventured  to  estimate  the  whole  amount  that  could  have  been  made  during  the  four  months 
at  690  poimds.  We  find  that  the  same  quantity  of  his  milk  yields  ten  per  cent  more  butter  than  is 
yielded  on  Mr.  Putnam's  farm — which  stands  in  the  first  class  for  dairy  products. 

Our  curiosity  being  awakened  by  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  his  cows,  we  have  learn- 
ed on  inquiry  that  the  mother  of  this  stock  vi^as  purchased  by  Mr.  James  Wilson,  from  a  drove 
about  twenty  years  smce.  Proving  to  be  an  excellent  cow,  her  calves  were  raised  and  distributed 
in  the  neighborhood ;  and  have  uniformly  been  of  superior  qua'  Many  of  them,  by  reason  of 
asBodating  with  strangers,  have  lost  their  peculiarity  of  wanting  a<»iis,  but  still  have  good  bags, 
wen  filled.  Eight  quarts  of  milk  from  these  cows  have  produced  a  pound  of  butter ;  and  when 
wen  fed,  they  have  yielded  sixteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  How  important  is  it,  when  a  person 
wants  to  have  a  good  dairy,  and  can  find  a  cow  of  this  description,  that  her  offspring  should  be 
reared,  b  is  equally  important,  also,  to  take  care  with  what  animals  she  comes  in  contact ;  be- 
cause the  charaeterof  her  offspring  wiU  depend  very  much  on  the  company  she  keeps.  We  are 
ftaUy  persoaded  that  ihe  aiiUdng  properties  depend  quite  as  much  upon  the  male  parsnt,  as  the 
rauLE.  * 


DANIEL  PUTNAM'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  an  Dairy : 

Gbntlbmsn  :-^A  firkin  containing  27  pounds  of  June  butter,  a 
specimen  of  94  pounds,  made  from  the  milk  of  six  cows,  in  two 
weeks,  averaging  7  5-6  pounds  per  week  for  each  cow,  is  forwarded 
for  your  taste  and  judgment* 

For  some  days  the  milk  was  carefully  measured  at  the  time  of 
straining,  and  it  was  found  to  requure  ten  quarts  of  milk  to  make 
one  pound  of  butter* 

The  process  of  making  you  have  known  in  previous  years,  and  I 
will  merely  say,  that  tin  pans  are  used — cream  is  kept  in  large  tin 
pails  ;  churned  twice  a  week ;  the  butter  is  much  rinsed  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  one  ounce  of  salt  b  allowed  to  each  pound  of  butter ;  the 
cellar  is  wy  and  cool. 
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The  chief  reqaisitions  in'hutter-maldng  are  known  to  be,  the  fret 

And  faithful  use  of  soap  and  hot  water  in  the  cleansing  of  the  vessels 

used)  and  the  separation  of  the  butter-milk  from  the  butter  after 

churning,  with  the  hands  ;  how  far  we  may  have  been  successful  in 

the  sample  before  you,  remains,  (in  part  at  least)  for  your  decision. 

The  feed  of  the  cows  at  the  time  the  butter  was  made,  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  common  pasture. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

DANIEL  PUTNAM. 

Danvers,  Sept.  26, 1849. 

Rbmaem.*— On  lookiiig  over  this  ctatemeftl,  we  are  plea«od  with  the  particularity  and  dutinct- 
neM  with  which  facta  are  presented ; — although  the  time  of  voustxsn  dati  ia  not  the  Taint  timb 
to  have  been  taken — and  the  quantity  made  during  the  four  months  not  specified,  as  we  should  liked 
to  have  had  it  We  were  quite  surprised  when  vire  found  that,  by  the  tastiso  pbockss,  Mr  Pot- 
nam's  batter  had  not  secured  &vor ;  and  can  only  explain  it  upon  the  maxim  *^  that  the  best  may 
miss  it  sometimes."  We  certainly  know  that  Mrs.  Putnam  and  her  daughters  have  ofien  been 
successful  in  presenting  the  very  best  of  butter.  Our  reject  for  their  management  of  the  dairy  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  other.  We  perceive  that  they  apply  water  in  getting  out  the  buttermilk— 
possibly  this  may  explain  why  their  batter  fell  behind  the  butter  of  those  ,to  which  no  water  wu 
.i4>plied ;  and  possibly  the  fault  may  have  been  in  the  imperfect  taste  of  the  judges,  of  which  tkeir 
statement  has  a  slight  indication  of  /earful  apprehension. 


ELIJAH  POPE'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Dairy: 

Gbnilemsn, — ^I  offer  for  your  inspection,  a  jar  of  June  bntteri 
^contidning  25  pounds,  being  a  specimen  of  127  pounds,  made  from 
the  milk  of  four  cows,  from  the  Itt  of  June  to  the  6th  of  July. 

Also,  three  boxes  of  September  butter,  containing  22  pounds,  be- 
ing a  sample  of  445  pounds,  made  between  the  24th  of  May,  and 
24th  of  September,  from  the  same  cows,  with  the  addition  of  the 
milk  of  a  two  year  old  heifier,  since  the  23d  of  June. 

Their  feed  has  been  common  pasture,  until  the  20th  of  August, 
since  that  time,  green  com  fodder  once  a  day. 

Proceee  of  making. — The  milk  is  strained  mto  tin  pans,  it  stands 
in  a  cool  cellar,  from  86  to  48  hours,  when  the  cream  is  taken  off, 
put  into  tin  pails,  and  stirred  every  day. 

We  chum  once  a  week.  During  the  warmest  weather  the  cream 
is  placed  in  the  well,  from  twelve  to  tweniy-four  hours  before  chum- 
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ing.  After  it  is  churaed  the  buttermilk  is  tBoronghly  worked  out, 
and  the  butter  is  salted  with  3-4  of  an  ounee  of  ground  rock  salt  to* 
the  pound.  After  standing  six  hours,  it  is  agsdn  worked  and  weigh- 
ed, each  pound  separately. 

BLUAH  POPE. 

Danvers,  Sept  26ih,  1849. 

Rkmabe«.  We  notice  that  Mr.  Pope  presented  twenty-two  pound*  only  of  September 
butter,  when  there  ahoold  have  been  twenty-five ;  bm  as  the  &ct  would  oSTer  have  been  known, 
if  it  had  not  been  so  written  in  the  statement, — it  is  not  considered  a  material  variatioii.  Some  of 
the  committee  thought  the  taste  of  this  butter  indicated  that  it  must  have  been  made  sinee  Jime  ;■ 
bat  the  Committee  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  assume  any  fact  to  be  diflerent  from  the  statement  with* 
oat  some  evidence  to  sustain  the  assumption. 


CHARLES  P.  PRESTON'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  CommUee  an  Dairy  : 

OsiTTLiMEK : — I  offer  for  your  examination  one  pot  of  June  but- 
ter  containing  27  pounds — ^being  a  specimen  of  288  pounds  made 
between  the  first  of  June  and  the  9th  of  July,  from  the  nulk  of  five 
cows,  and  four  heifers  three  years  old — all  of  native  breed. 

Also,  two  boxes  of  September  butter,  containing  28  pounds — a 
sample  of  786  pounds  made  between  the  20th  of  May  and  24th  of 
September,  from  the  milk  of  the  same  cows. 

The  cows  have  had  common  pasture  feed  until  the  1st  of  August, 
when  we  commenced  feeding  with  com  fodder,  once  a  day. 

ProeetB  qf  making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  and  plac- 
ed in  the  cellar,  where  it  stands  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours; 
it  is  then  skimmed  and  the  cream  put  in  stone  jars,  and  set  in  a 
Tault  made  for  the  purpose.  Chum  twice  a  week.  We  are  very 
particular  to  work  every  particle  of  the  butte^milk  out,  and  salt 
witii  one  ounce  of  rock  salt  to  the  pound. 

CHAS.  P.  PRESTON- 
North  Danvers,  Sept.  25, 1849. 

Remarks.  Mi.  Preston's  statement  shows  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  pn'ndples  upon 
which  the  prwnimns  were  offered,  and  McceesAil  muafeiaent  of  his  dairy.  Heagam  finds  hin- 
self  among  the  fortanate  daimants. 
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OEO£GE  PEARSON'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Dairy: 

Gbntlbmen  : — I  present  for  your  inspection,  one  pot  of  June 
butter,  containing  29  pounds,  being  a  specimen  of  260  pounds,  made 
between  the  first  of  June  and  the  9th  of  July,  from  the  milk  ot  four 
cows,  and  three  three  years  old  heifers,  with  the  addition  of  one  cow 
after  the  fiirst  of  July« 

Also^  one  pot  of  September  batter,  containing  thirty  pounds,  being 
a  specimen  of  652  pounds,  made  between  May  20th  and  Sept.  20th, 
from  the  same  cows.  Their  feed  has  been  common  pasture,  till  the 
middle  of  August.  They  have  been  fed  with  green  corn  once  a  day, 
till  September,  then  fall  feed  to  the  present  time. 

Proeesi  of  making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  and  plac- 
ed in  a  milk  room,  where  it  stands  from  twenty-four  to  forty-ei^t 
hours,  according  to  the  weather,  and  then  it  is  skimmed  and  the 
<*.ream  is  put  in  tin  pails  and  placed  in  a  well,  and  there  renudns  till 
churned.  Chum  twice  a  week.  The  butter-milk  is  worked  oat 
thoroughly,  and  the  butter  is  salted  bj  one  ounce  of  ground  rock 
aalt  to  the  pound. 

GEOEGE  PEARSON. 

Saugus,  Sept.  25t}i|  1849. 

RiMAUcs.  In  Mr.  Peaxvon,  the  Cknnmktee  were  |>Ieued  lo  find  a  new  daimant,  from  a  nev 
town.  The  jNroducto  ihow  a  dairy  wril  managed.  In  quantity  be  has  done  almoet  as  well  at  the 
best  He  most  be  aware  that  he  has  to  contend  with  those  who  have  had  much  experience>  tsd. 
to  ensure  success,  the  utmost  vigilance  and  care  is  necessary. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Pearson  as  well  as  several  <if  the  other  daiments,  when  the  droughi  case 
«n  supplied  their  cows  with  green  com  fodder,  planted  ibr  this  purpose.  A  practice  so  coBuaoo 
must  have  some  meaning  in  it  We  notice  it  particularly,  because  a  question  has  been  made  bj 
some,  whether  this  kind  of  feed  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  milk.  It  could  be  demonsiraisd, 
dl>y  chemical  analysis,  that  there  are  no  butter  making  qualities  in  green  com:  still  so  loqgas  do* 
•of  our  good  farmers  continue  to  cultivate  and  use  it  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  be  inclined  lo  it- 
spect  their  use,  more  than  our  own  aiguments.  In  matters  agricultural,  practical  experience  it  the 
"one  thing  needfid." 


NATHANIEL  FELTON'S  STATEMENT. 

To  (he  Committee  on  the  Dairy : 

Gbntlbmbn  : — I  present  for  your  examination  26  pounds  of  but- 
ter, made  m  June,  and  27  pounds  of  butter  made  in  September,  as 
samples  of  884  pounds,  made  from  the  milk  of  eight  cows  and  a 
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heifer,  in  four  moriths,  from  the  24th  6f  May  to  Ihe  24th  of  Septem- 
ber. One  of  the  cows  has  been  in  inUk  thirteen  months.  We  haVfe 
fued  milk  in  the  family  for  ten  persons,  ind  regularly  sold  two  gal- 
lens  on  each  Saturday.  Annexied  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity 
nade  each  week.  The  cows  had  common  pasture  feed  until  the 
middle  of  August,  then  for  a  fortnight  I  gare  them  shorts,  and  con- 
ttnued  to  ftaed  them  with  com  fodder  while  their  feed  was  short  in 
Ihe  pasture.  I  conrider  good  pasture  feed,  with  good  spring  water, 
the  yery  best  supply  for  the  making  of  good  butter.  When  this  fkih 
I  supply  the  vacancy  with  other  things,  that  can  be  obtained  with 
least  inconvenience. 

ProeesB  of  making, — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  and  plac- 
ed in  a  cool  cellar,  where  it  stands  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight 
hours,  when  the  cream  is  taken  off,  put  into  pails,  and  stirred  daily. 
We  chum  once  a  week.  During  fee  warmest  weather  the  cream  is 
hang  in  the  well,  about  twelve  hours  before  churning.  After  the 
batter  comes,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  work  out  the  buttermilk. 
This  is  done  by  hand,  without  the  application  of  any  water — ^believ- 
ing such  application  to  be  no  benefit,  and  in  some  respects  injurious. 
About  one  ounce  of  best  salt  is  usually  applied  to  a  pound,  varying 
m  some  measure  according  to  the  condition  of  the  butter,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  taste  of  the  person  working  it.  After  standing  about 
one  hour,  it  is  worked  over  a  second  time,  and  then  weighed  each 
poimd  sepftrately.  The  Jime  buiter  was  preserved  by  the  applioa^ 
tion  of  a  atrong  brine,  made  of  common  fine  salt.  I  consider  that  I 
have  used  about  the  milk  of  eight  cows  through  the  season,  for  the 
flttikmg  of  butter,  and  that  their  average  yield  has  been  about  0nt 
p<mnd  of  butter  a  day  to  each  cow*  I  find  a  great  difference  in  the 
milk  of  difierent  cows,  in  the  making  of  butter ;  and  m  aekcting 
«ows  for  this  purpose,  ttiake  a  point  of  ascertaining  their  butter-mak- 
ing qualities,  by  actual  experiment  with  their  milk. 

Danvers,  Sept.  26th,  1849.  NATHANIEL  FELTON. 

•WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BUTTER  MADE. 


May  94th,  40  pound*. 

Aofiut  9d,  40  pounds. 
^      »th,40    " 

"     31«t,  50 
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June  7lh,  50 
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**   leth  4a  " 

**    14ih,«7 

u 

"    25th  41     " 

«    «lat,55 

u 

"    30th  43    « 

"     28th.  56 

u 
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July  5th,  58 

u 

"      18th,  41    " 

"   iath,52 

It 

"      20ih,  42    •* 
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<( 

"      94ih,  35    *• 

"  Wlh.45 

Amountinf 

to  884  pounds. 

KiHB  o»  dnriir  u««d.— I 
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mmo  chum  I  hare  used  for  twenty-firt  years  or  mora. 
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JONATHAN  BERRY'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Dairy : 

Gentlemen  : — I  present  for  your  examination  26  pounds  of  but* 
tor,  made  in  June,  and  28  pounds  of  butter  made  in  September,  as 
samples  of  790  pounds,  made  from  the  milk  of  six  cows  and  three 
heifers,  in  four  months  next  following  the  20  th  of  May. 

My  cows  averaged  one  pound  a  day  each,  through  the  month  of 
June,  and  about  seven-eighths  of  a  pound  each  through  the  season. 
Previous  to  the  middle  of  August,  they  had  common  pasture  feed 
only.  After  that  they  were  supplied  with  green  com,  and  permitted 
to  go  on  our  mowing  ground. 

Our  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  and  permitted  to  stand  from 
forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  until  the  cream  is  fully  risen ;  then 
it  is  put  into  pails,  covered,  and  set  in  a  cool  vault  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  We  usually  chum  once  a  week.  The  butter-milk  is  woA- 
ed  out  by  hand  ;  and  about  one  ounce  of  salt  is  applied  to  a  pound. 
Our  cows  are  of  native  breed,^  and  gathered  without  particular  care 
in  their  selection. 

JONATHAN  BERRY. 

Middleton,  Sept.  26, 1849. 

Rbmark*. — The  committee  were  gratified  agtun  to  meet  Mr.  Berry  among  the  competiton. 
Our  friends  of  Danvers  hare  so  k>ng  been  accustomed  to  go  ahead  with  their  claims  for  batter 
that  we  are  pleased  to  find  there  are  thoae  in  other  towns  who  can  begin  to  compete  with  the  best 
•f  them.    We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  specimens  exhibited  from  every  town  in  the  county. 

is  made  in  the  form  of  a  barrel,  holding  about  34  gallons,  has  a  crank  at  the  end,  attached  to  t 
Ihune-weik  within,  that  revolves  and  agitates  the  cream.  In  this,  there  may  be  made  40  poundf 
of  batter  at  a  churning.  It  usually  takes  from  30  minutes  to  an  hour  to  bring  the  butter.  I 
have  tried  several  of  the  new  patterns  of  chums.  Have  found  none  that  works  so  well  as  our  old 
one.  It  has  no  patsnt  vamb,  bm  it  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  make  good  butter,  that  it  btt 
never  yet  &iled  to  do  so.  There  may  be  better  forms  o(  chums,  but  I  am  content  to  let  weO 
enough  alone,— having  long  since  ascertained,  that  every  alteratioQ  proposed,  by  interested  fpeeo* 
kuors,  it  not  an  improvement. 
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DUNCAN  McNAUQHTON'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Dairy : 

The  sample  presented  is  one  wood  box,  of  25  pounds,  made  in 
June,  1849.  Milked  five  cows ;  made  121  lbs.  in  alL  The  cows  were 
three  natives  and   two  Durhams,  kept  in  a  very  ordinary  pasture. 

Method  of  making. — The  milk  was  strained  into  tin  pails,  and 
kept  in  a  dairy  cellar  made  for  the  purpose.  The  milk  stands  three 
days  before  it  is  skimmed,  and  the  cream  stands  three  days,  (stirring 
it  every  day,)  in  a  stone  jar,  before  it  is  churned.  Churn  every 
third  day.  The  butter  is  taken  from  the  butter-milk,  and  worked 
through  three  waters,  taken  cool  from  the  spring,  until  the  butter- 
milk is  entirely  removed,  then  it  is  well  salted  and  remains  one  day, 
when  it  is  worked  over  again,  working  out  all  the  extra  salt,  and 
made  into  pound  lumps.  The  chum  is  soaked  and  cooled  with  cold 
water  from  the  spring  before  the  cream  is  put  into  it. 

Lot  No.  2. — The  sample  is  twenty-five  pounds  made  this  present 
month.  Milked  six  cows  and  made  79  pounds  from  the  1st  to  the 
22d  of  this  month.  The  cows  were  three  native  and  three  Durham, 
kept  principally  in  the  same  ordinary  pasture,  with  a  feed  of  corn 
fodder  every  evening.  The  care  of  the  milk,  the  method  of  making 
the  butter  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  except  that  now  the  milk  stands 
four  days  before  it  is  skimmed,  and  the  cream  stands  four  days  in 
the  jar  before  it  is  churned.     Churn  every  fourth  day. 

DUNCAN  McNAUGHTON. 

Byfield,  Sept.  26th,  1849. 

RnuBKf . — This  statement  is  not  in  exact  conformity  with  the  conditions  on  which  the  pfremi- 
uma  are  offered.  One  remark  we  would  make  is,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  M.  appears  to  have  been  frea 
in  the  application  of  cold  water  to  his  butter — ila  quality  was  not  improved  thereby.  From  all 
we  can  learn,  our  impression  is  very  strong  that  such  application  is  not  beneficial.  If  any  one  en- 
tenains  a  diflerent  opinion,  we  hope  next  year  they  will  exhibit  a  parcel  of  June  (butter,  purified 
with  water,  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the  first  premium.  Until  this  is  done,  we  think  the  chances  will 
be  in  favor  of  the  butter,  to  which  no  water  is  applied. 
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JQHII  PREaXONIS  STATEMBNT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Dairy : 

G£NTL£MBN, — I  offer  fbr  your  inspection,  one  jar  of  June  batter, 
oontaining  2&  1-2  pounds,  it  being  a  sample  of  171  poaads,  made 
between  the  20th  day  of  May  and  the  9lh  day  of  July,  and  of 
S65  34  lbs.  made  between  the  20tb  day  of  May  and  the  24th  day 
of  September. 

I  have  milked  four  cows,  all  of  native  breed.  One  nine  years  old, 
two  four  years  old,  and  one  three  years  old.  I  have  used  in  tha 
family  about  four  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 

Their  keeping  has  been  common  pasture,  with  com  fodder  once  a 
day  since  the  middle  of  August. 

FrocesB  of  Making. — The  milk  is  stramed  mto  tin  pans,  and  set 
on  tiie  bottom  of  a  cool  cellar,  where  it  remains  &om  twenty-four  ta 
thirty-six  hours.  The  cream  is  put  in  stone  pots.  We  chum  once 
a  week.  The  buttermilk  is  thoroughly  worked  out^  and  the  butter 
ii9  salted  with  one  ounce  of  rock  salt  to  the  pound. 

JOHN  PRESTON. 

North  Danvers,  Sept.  27, 1849. 


NATHAN  D.  HAWKES'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Dairy: 

Gentlemen  , — I  offer  for  your,  inspection  a  box  of  September  but- 
ter, containing  9  pounds,  being  a  sample  of  340  pounds,  made  be- 
tween the  25th  of  May  and  the  25th  of  September.  I  milked  four 
cows.  Their  feed  was  common  pasture  until  the  middle  of  August. 
After  that,  they  had  corn  fodder  once  a  day. 

Process  of  Making^ — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans.  It 
atands  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  accordmg  to  the  weather. 
The  cream  is  then  taken  off  and  put  in  earthen  jars,  and  kept  until 
ready  for  churning,  which  is  once  a  week.  After  the  butter  has 
come,  it  is  salted  with  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound,  and  worked  over 
twice,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.     The  milk  is  kept  in  an  airy  room 

above  ground. 

NATHAN  D.  HAWKES. 
Lynnficld,  Sept.  27, 1349. 

Remasks. — Wo  are  happy  to  racognize  in  Mr.  Hawkes  a  claimant  from  a  town  that  baa  new 
before  come  forward.    It  will  be  icen  that  the  quantity  prcBented  by  him  wa»  not  inch  m  the  nk» 
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DAV4^0  CUOATE'8  STATBtt£NT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Dairy: 

GBNTLEBfEN : — I  ofiFer  for  your  inspection,  66  1-2  pounds  of  new 
milk  cheese,  being  a  sample  of  800  pounds  made  between  the  1st 
day  of  June  and  tbe  1st  of  August  last.  We  had  seven  cows  in 
milk  during  that  time.     After  the  10th  of  August  we  milked  nine. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  ^airy  has  been  as  follows,  viz: — 800 
pounds  new  milk  cheese,  as  above,  and  44  pounds  of  four  meal  do., 
with  a  small  quantity  of  an  inferior  kmd.  Also,  219  pounds  of  but- 
ter.   The  butter  has  been  chiefly  made  since  the  1st  of  August. 

The  fiEurm  is  situated  upon  Hog  Island,  so  called,  in  this  town,  and 
has  suffered  from  drought  and  from  grasshoppers  beyond  any  former 
year.  The  cows  had  no  feed  besides  what  they  found  in  the  pas- 
ture, until  about  the  10th  of  September,  after  which  time  they  were 
occasionally  let  into  the  mowing  grounds  a  few  hours  in  the  day. 
All  the  cows^  are  of  native  breed,  except  one  of  the  two  which  we 
began  to  milk  about  the  10th  of  August.  This  cow  has  had  a  quart 
of  meal  a  day  for  ten  or  twelve  days  past  only. 

The  whole  number  of  new  milk  cheeses  made  is  fifty-five.  In 
making  the  first  twenty-three,  the  night's  milk  was  made  blood  warm, 
after  taking  off  the  cr^am  in  the  morning ;  aftier  which,  the  milk  of 
both  night  and  morning,  with  the  cream  of  the  night  milk,  was  put 
together,  and  the  rennet  put  in  as  usual,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint 
to  eight  pails  of  milk.  The  other  thirty-two  cheeses  were  managed 
somewhat  differently.  A  curd  was  made  of  the  night's  milk  imme- 
diately after  drawing  it.  This  was  left  to  drain  through  the  night, 
and  was  mixed  with  the  curd  of  the  next  morning.  The  quantity  of 
rennet  was  the  same  as  before,  and  the  salt  in  both  cases  was  a  tea- 
cup full  of  the  ground  rock  salt  to  a  cheese  of  about  fifteen  pounds 
weight.  We  press  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours.  Milk  has  been 
used  freely  in  the  family  through  the  summer,  say  about  five  quarts 
a  day. 

DAVID  CHOATE. 

Essex,  Sept  26, 1849. 

of  ibe  Society  required  to  entitle  him  to  enter  into  the  competition.  We  hope  be  will  leara  wis- 
dom by  practice,  and  persevere  until  he  succeeds.  Wo  want  our  neighbors  to  share  in  the  benefit* 
of  the  Society,  and, to  show  that  they  are  worthy  of  then. 
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A  NEIGHBOR'S  STATEMENT. 

The  following  letter,  from  a  son  of  Essex,  whose  dairy  products  the 
present  season,  have  commanded  the  first  premium  in  a  neigh- 
boring county,  will  commend  itself  to  favor  ;  although  the  diflSdence 
of  the  author  will  not  suffer  his  name  to  be  used. 

My  dear  Sir^ — I  have  twelve  cows,  mostly  of  the  common  na- 
tive stock.  There  are  among  thercff  however,  twin9y  said  by  the 
late  Elias  Phinney,  Esq.,  to  be  of  the  Swinley,  Ayrshire  breed, 
and  one  of  the  North  Devon  breed.  Three  are  old  cows,  two 
are  heifers,  one  of  which  is  just  three  years  old,  and  has  raised 
one  calf  last  year,  and  one  this ;  the  other  is  two  years  old,  and 
made  the  second  week  in  September,  five  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter. 
These  heifers  were  raised  upon  my  own  farm.  The  first  was  taken 
from  the  cow  when  five  weeks  old,  and  fed  immediately  upon  hay  and 
water,  without  ever  being  learned  to  drink  milk,  or  in  any  way  chang- 
ing her  food,  except  by  the  addition  of  roots  occasionally,  until  the 
next  Summer,  when  she  was  sent  to  pasture.  Her  first  calf  was 
dropped  when  she  was  twenty-two  months  old.  The  other  heifer  was 
taken  from  the  cow  when  five  weeks  old^  and  sent  immediately  to  pas- 
ture. The  calves  of  both  are  now  in  pasture,  and  promise  well  un- 
der similar  treatment. 

From  the  20th  of  May  to  the  10th  of  August,  six  cows  were  pas- 
tured at  home  and  milked.  One  of  these  calved  early  in  December, 
and  one  in  January  last.  Since  that  time,  three  more  have  been  ad- 
ded to  the  number  kept  at  home,  and  three  remain  dry,  at  pas- 
ture, away  from  home.  They  all  have  good  pasture  and  an  ample 
supply  of  running  water. 

In  June,  from  the  milk  of  six  cows,  we  made  198  pounds  butter. 
In  July  the  severe  drought  had  nearly  destroyed  the  feed,  and  the 
quantity  of  butter  was  diminished.  During  the  Autumn,  the  feed 
has  been  very  good,  and  we  have  had  the  milk  of  nine  cows,  and  from 
the  whole  we  have  made  since  the  23d  of  May,  1019  lbs.  butter.  The 
number  of  persons  in  my  family  has  never  been  less  than  14,  and 
for  many  weeks  during  the  summer,  it  has  been  18,  and  we  have  used 
milk  and  cream  at  all  times  freely. 

Our  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  and  allowed^to  stand  from*36  to 
48  hours,  in  a  cool,  darkened  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house  ; 
except  in  August,  when  it  is  kept  in  a  cellar,  under  a  wing  of  the 
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house.  The  cream  is  taken  off  into  tin  pails ;  is  salted  a  little,  and 
stirred  every  day. 

We  chnm  twice  each  week  during  the  summer.  Before  churning, 
the  cream  stands  upon  ice  for  twelve  hours  or  more.  After  churning, 
the  butter-hiilk  is  thoroughly  worked  out  by  the  hand,  and  the  butter 
is  salted  to  suit  the  taste.  The  day  following,  the  butter  is  worked 
over  again  and  prepared  for  the  market. 

In  laying  down  butter  for  the  winter,  we  use  stone  jars.  After 
packing  it  down  very  closely,  we  sprinkle  salt  and  loaf  sugar,  between 
each  layer  of  butter.  In  this  way  our  butter  has  kept  perfectly  sweet 
through  the  season. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  during  parts  of  July  and  August,  the 
cows  that  were  milked,  had  in  addition  to  the  pasture,  green  com 
fodder ;  or  in  the  place  of  that,  Indian  meal  and  shorts,  equally  mix' 
ed,  in  proportion  of  two  quarts  to  each  cow  daily.  And  the  same 
quantity  of  the  same  grain  has  been  given  to  them  during  the  last 
half  of  September,  and  of  October. 

The  management  of  the  dairy  has,  in  consequence  of  the  sickness 
of  my  wife,  been  wholly  confided  to  my  daughter  the  present  year. 
Previous,  she  had  had  no  particular  training  for  this  branch  of  house* 
wifery.  She  engaged  in  it  with  alacrity,  and  her  own  health  has 
been  benefitted  by  the  occupation. 

You  will,  I  trust,  pardon  the  suggestion  to  one  holding  your  o^- 
cial  position,  that  it  should  be  made  a  special  object  of  our  agricul- 
tural societies,  to  interest  and  awaken  the  attention  of  the  female  part 
of  the  community — perhaps  by  associating  ladies  in  the  examination 
of  such  articles  as  they  are  best  competent  to  judge  of;  and  by 
making  the  exhibition  of  such  articles  a  distinct  department  of  the 
annual  fair.  Or  perhaps,  by  offering  a  premium  for  the  rearing  of 
fowls, — ^the  cultivation  of  flowers,  vegetables,  or  fruit  trees, — or  the 
keeping  of  bees,  and  such  like.  The  dairy,  needlework,  knitting, 
&c.  belong  of  course  to  them.  But  I  would  bring  them  into  more 
active  employment,  in  the  open  air.  One  of  the  best  conducted 
dairy  establishments  in  this  town,  where  five  or  six  cows  are  kept,  is 
whoUy  taken  care  of  by  two  females,  a  widow  and  her  daughter. 
Mothers  have  much  to  do  with  the  training  of  their  sons  to  a  love  of, 
and  an  intelligent  preparation  for,  a  farmer^s  life.  It  is  from  their 
interest  in,  and  their  skilful  management  of,  the  labors  which  belong 
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chiefly  to  them,  upon  a  farm,  that  their  sons  lean  to  lore,  and  to 
practice  with  success,  the  business  of  farming. 

I  have  cheerfully  complied  with  your  request,  is  UMtkitig  these 
suggestions,  and  hope  that  you,  by  e0»braeiiig  the  &ot8  in  seme  cetfi* 
munication  q[  your  own,  may  lead  others  t0  do  iettef  tbaa  I  bare 
done. 

October  80,  1849. 

Remarks. — Having  witnessed,  in  the  month  of  June,  die  skilfioJ 
management  of  the  dsury,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter,  and 
being  impressed  with  the  importance  of  encouraging  yoimif  UuUe$  to 
do,  what  their  mothers  alone  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  that  diey 
themselves,  when  their  turn  comes,  may  be  qualified  to  go  ahead,  I 
solicited  this  communication.  It  adds  much  to  the  facts  before  stated. 
Particularly  it  shows  to  some  extent^  at  least,  what  may  be  expected 
of  the  AyrtMreM  and  Devotis.  I  saw  the  anirnds^  and  have  bo 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Phimiey's  opinion.  I  wish  he  conld 
have  lived  to  have  done  them  justice.  I  was  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  young  stock,  on  this  farm,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the 
good  sense  of  my  friend  who  manages  it,  although  he  came  into  the 
field  at  the  elevenUh  hour,  will  demonstrate  that  he  nobly  earas  his 
reward.  His  suggestions,  as  to  the  expediency  of  encouraging  fe- 
males to  come  forward  and  take  parts  in  oar  exhibitionB,  are  worthy 
of  regard.  Universally  they  are  admitted  to  oonstitute  the  iettmr 
half  of  society ;  why  should  they  not  then  have  an  equal  cbanco 
to  show  themselves,  and  the  work  of  their  hands  ?  Is  Uiere  an/ 
one  whose  delicacy  would  be  offended  by  such  a  sight  ?  Let 
auch  remwi  at  home.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  expose  nerves  so  nicely 
tuned.  Ten  chances  to  one,  that  the  fa9tidiotim€$Sj  that  would 
object  to  a  female  taking  part  in  an  Agricultural  Exhibition,  would 
often  be  fomid  i^urtenant  to  that  class  of  p$r$<maffe»  who  are  said 
"  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.'' 

The  bv^alo  or  homle»$  cotre,  spoken  of  in  Statement  No.  1,  by 
Mr.  Stone,  are  there  considered  aa  naiUves.  This  is  not  strictly  cor- 
lect.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  disUnct  aoeount  of  this  class 
of  animals  on  a  subsequent  page. 

J.  W.  P. 
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The  Committee*  on  Ploughing  with  Double  Teams,  having  attend* 
ed  to  that  duty,  Report  ; 

That  twelve  teams  were  entered,  only  eight  of  which  appeared  on 
(he  ground  and  competed  for  the  premiums.  Four  when  called 
were  wanting.    The  lots  for  lands  were  drawn  as  follows : 

No  1,  to  John  Washburn,  of  Lynn. 

No.  2,  to  Richard  S.  Bray  of  Newbury. 

No.  8,  to  Nathaniel  Felton,  and  Nathan  Tapley,  of  Danvers. 

No.  4,  to  William  Foster  of  Andorer. 

No.  5,  to  Franklin  Alley,  of  Marblehead. 

No.  6,  to  Moses  Pettingill,  of  Topsfield. 

No.  7,  to  Daniel  Putnam,  of  Danvers. 
[  No.  8,  to  Stephen  C.  Thurlow,  of  West  Newbury. 

The  ground  was  plam  grass  sward — lots  800  feet  by  80. 

The  work  by  all  the  teams  was  remarkably  well  done,  and  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  the  Committee  wero  able  to  decide  upon 
the  comparative  merits  and  skill  with  which  it  was  performed.  Af* 
ter  careful  examination  and  deliberation,  they  have  decided  tp  rec- 
ommend the  following  awards : 

Fu^t  premium  of  eight  dpHars,  to  Daniel  Putnam  of  Danvers. 
Work  performed  in  29  minutes,  with  22  furrows.  Plough,  Ruggles, 
Noarse  k  Mason. 

Second  premium  of  eight  dollars,  to  John  Washburn,  of  Lynn. 
Work  performed  in  80  minutes,  with  24  furrows.  This  lot  was  about 
three  feet  wider  than  the  others.    Plough  R.  N.  and  M. 

Third  premium  of  six  dollars  to  Richard  S.  Bray,  of  Newbury^ 
Work  performed  in  27  minutes  with  20  furrows.  Plough  R.  N» 
andM. 

Fourth  premium  of  four  dollars  to  Franklin  Alley,  of  Marblehead; 
work  performed  m  thirty  minutes  with  28  furrows.  Plou^,  R.  N. 
and  M. 

•Jimet  StersiM,  ofAndorer;  Moms  H.  Poor,  bC  Wert  Newlmry ;  Motet  P^ftingin,  of  Tope- 
M]  Riehwd  T.  Jftoqnes,  of  Newbury;  RHm  Cloofk,  of  Lynn;  Benjaam  Scott,  of  Salem ; 
Wmiw  Merthnll,  Jr.  of  Eeeex. 
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The  work  was  performed  with  less  whipping  and  goading  than  is 
usual  at  our  ploughing  matches,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  setting  an  example  which  they  could  wish  might  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  ploughing  fields  generally,  throughout  the  county. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  called  to  the  operation  of 
^^Bartlet£%  Patent  Double  Phugh.^^  The  work  was  witnessed  with 
much  interest.  As  it  was  to  the  Committee  an  entire  new  thing, 
they  wanted  further  opportunity  to  examine  it.  Accordingly,  the 
Chairman,  President,  and  some  of  the  Trustees,  with  other  gentle- 
men, spent  several  hours  the  next  day,  in  witnessing  the  operadoa 
of  these  ploughs.  The  result  of  this  trial  as  communicated  by  one 
cf  the  gentlemen  present,  b  adopted,  as  expressive  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee,  so  far  as  the  Chcurman  is  permitted  to  speak,  m  their 
behalf.    It  is  as  follows : 

For  the  Committee, 

JAMES  STEVENS,  Chairman. 
North  Andover,  Oct.  17, 1849. 


Dear  Sir, — Cheerfully  do  I  state  my  impressions  on  witnessiDg 
the  operations  of  "  Bartlett's  double  plough,'' — premising,  that  I 
make  no  pretension  to  skill  in  the  use  of  the  plough,  other  than  what 
I  have  learned  by  observation,  and  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject. 

There  were  three  sizes  of  the  plough  presented ;  each  of  which 
was  used  for  the  purposes  designed.  The  grass  land  was  on  the 
same  field,  where  the  other  plowing  was  done — a  deep  rich  soil,  that 
had  borne  a  large  burden  of  grass,  and  was  closely  matted  with  the 
roots  of  the  grass.  The  land  was  level  and  entirely  free  of  stones— 
rather  dry,  except  the  moisture  of  the  slight  rain  of  the  evening 
previous.  The  largest  size  were  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  cattle, 
and  guaged  to  cut  furrows,  each,  nine  inches  deep,  and  sixteen  inches 
wide.  This  work  was  perfectly  well  done,  and  the  furrow  slice  \kA 
as  accurately  as  with  a  single  plough.  The  team  had  to  labor  in  a 
manner  that  could  not  long  be  continued.  It  was  an  experiment  ia 
plowing  not  adapted  to  common  use.  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  furrow  being  cut  of  this  depth — ^but  two  furrows  nine  or  ten 
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inches  wide,  would  be  much  better  than  one,  fourteen  or  sixteen 
inches  wide.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  practice  of  cutting  wide 
farrows,  and  laying  them  entirely  flat.  The  English  practice  of 
catting  narrow  furrows— just  so  wide  as  they  can  be  fairly  turned, 
has  many  reasons  in  its  favor.  If  the  double  plough  can  be  used  to 
turn  the  furrows  in  this  way^  and  double  the  number  of  furrows 
can  be  made  in  the  same  ground  in  the  same  tim£j  even  though  no 
more  land  will  be  broken^  much  will  be  gained  by  its  use. 

The  middle  size  ploughs  wero  moved  by  two  yoke  of  cattle. 
They  were  guaged  to  cut  the  furrows  thirteen  inches  wide  and  seven 
inches  deep.  This  work  was  done  vrithout  any  extra  effort,  in  a 
manner  that  could  be  continued.  I  could  not  see  that  the  work 
was  not  done  equally  well,  as  that  by  the  team  along  side,  attached 
to  single  ploughs.  Without  doubt,  more  power  was  required  to  do 
the  work ;  but  how  much  more,  I  had  no  means  of  determinmg. 
I  feel  confident,  not  twice  as  much.  The  labor  of  one  man,  at 
least,  was  sarved  in  the  operation.  With  this  work  we  were  entirely 
^tisfied. 

This  and  the  size  smaller  were  operated  in  old  ground  also,  and 
the  work  was  perfectly  well  done.     In  the  ploughing  of  this  kind  of 
land,  where  the  whole  power  of  the  team  is  not  required,  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  nearly  double  the  work  cannot  be  done,  in  about 
the  same  time.    The  ploughing  done  by  these  ploughs  surpassed  our 
expectations.     The  furrows  were  cut  with  greater  uniformity,  one  of 
them  necessarily  being  true  without  deviation,— one  plough  in  a 
measure  guiding  and  controlling  the  movements  of  the  other.     They 
were  guided  as  easily  as  a  single  plough  ; — in  fact,  they  would  move 
for  rods  together  without  any  guidance.     How  these  ^^  Siamese 
ploughs'*  will  operate  in  rough  and  stony  land,  I  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  witness,  and  therefore  express  no  opinion.     So  far  as  I  have 
8een  their  operation,  I  am  pleased  with  it.     The  only  difficulty  no- 
ticed m  the  operation  of  these  ploughs,  was  at  the  end  of  the  fur- 
rows,— the  taking  out  and  setting  in  again.     This  appeared  to  re- 
quire an  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ploughman ; — the  skill  of  an 
efficient  and  experienced  hand.     It  appeared  to  be  something  that  a 
%,  or  a  weak  man^  could  not  readily  do.    If  this  be  so,  it  must  bo 
obviated,  or  it  will  constitute  a  serious  objection  to  their  ordinary  use. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  can  be  advantageously  exhibited  at  a 
"Cattle  Show ;"  they  should  also  operate  freely  when  no  one  is  look- 
ing on. 
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One  gentleman  remarked,  ^^If  these  ploughs  shall  be  found  useful 
in  practice  here,  they  \?ill  probably  be  oi  much  greater  value  in  the 
extensive  fields  of  the  southern  and  western  states ;  as  any  number 
of  ploughs  may  be  connected  on  the  same  principle.  Perhaps  the 
application  of  steam  power  to  move  them  in  large  plain  fields,  may 
hereafter  be  found  practicable  and  useful." 

The  invention  is  an  ingenious  one,  and  worthy  of  approbation. 
I  have  heard  ot  double  ploughs,  but  never  before  saw  their  move- 
ment. It  is  the  best  combination  for  the  purpose  I  have  known. 
I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  the  gentlemen  for  favoring  our  community 
with  an  opportunity  to  witness  their  operation,  and  think  them  wo^ 
thy  of  thorough  trial ; — and  hope  some  of  our  enterprising  farmers 
will,  before  our  next  Exhibition,  give  them  such  a  trial* 


ON  PLOUGHING  WITH  SINGLE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee*  on  Ploughing  with  Single  Teams  Report  : 

That  seven  entries  were  made,  as  follows  : — 

llobart  Clark,  of  Audover, 

-Henry  Poor,  of  Andover, 

J.  Osgood  Lorbg,  of  Andover, 

Seth  Uolden,  of  Danvers, 

£lijah  Pope,  of  Danvers, 

Benjamin  P.  Ware,  of  Marblehead. 

Only  five  of  the  teams  appeared  on  the  field.  The  land  appro* 
priated  for  the  purpose  was  a  tough  grass  sward,  in  a  rich  soil,  firee 
of  stoniBS  or  other  obstructions.  It  was  laid  out  in  lots  thirty  feet 
wide  and  three  hundred  feet  long,  with  side  furrows  cut.  The 
ploughing  was  reqmred  to  be  done  at  least  six  inche$  deep,  and 
without  a  driver.  All  the  teams  but  one  did  their  work  as  required. 
One  team  ploughed  handsome,  but  not  so  deep  as  required.  The 
committee  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  look  at  tins  work,  as  coming  into 
the  competition,  as  it  was  not  done  in  conformity  with  the  conditioDS 
on  which  the  premiums  were  oflfered.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
of  competitors  of  the  propriety  of  these  conditions,  if  they  enter, 
anderstanding  them,  they  Are  bound  to  regard  them,  for  the  time  be* 

•  wmiam  SuUon  of  .Salem^FaniiiiB  SpoObrd  of  Andover—Horace  Wtre  Jr.  ol  MtrWdictd— 
ICeiulaU  Oiibora  uud  Junes  P.  Kiiig  of  Danven. 
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bg.  The  work  was  done  by  the  several  teams,  m  time  varying  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-one  minutes ;  and  with  an  average  of  twenty-two 
furrows^  being  a  width  of  fourteen  inches  for  the  furrow  slice. 

As  to  the  award  of  the  first  and  fourth  premiums,  the  committee 
had  no  question.    As  to  the  second  and  third,  they  were  divided  in 
opipion.    Their  final  award  was  as  follows,  viz : 
To  Hobart  Clark,  of  Andover,  first  premium,        -        •      f8 
To  Benj.  P.  Ware,  of  Marblehead,  second  premium,    -         6 
To  Elijah  Pope,  of  Danrers,  third  premium,         •        •         4 
To  Henry  Poor,  of  Andover,  fourth  premium,        •        •        2 
The  land  was  nmilar  to  that  ploughed  by  the  double  teams ;  only 
the  furrows  were  not  cut  so  deep,  by  about  two  inches.     The  work 
of  the  doable  teams  was  completed  in  thirty  minutes,  bemg  three* 
fourths  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  single  teams.    A  fair  question 
arises,  which  of  these  kinds  of  ploughing  is  most  worthy  of  being  used 
on  the  farm  ?    The  hct  that  there  has  been,  almost  every  year, 
twice  OB  many  double  as  iingle  teami  on  the  field,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  proprietors  themselves  have  an  inclination  for  the  use  of 
double  teams.    The  committee  are  not  unmindful,  that  it  is  contend- 
ed by  some,  tiiat  one  ptdr  of  cattle  is  sufficient  to  do  ordinary  plough- 
ing ;  and  that  six  inches  depth  is  as  good  as  more.    They  have  here- 
tofore been  inclined  to  this  opinion ;  and  have  attempted  cultivation 
in  this  manner.    But  they  are  satisfied  from  their  own  observation, 
that  it  is  best  to  employ  at  least  two  pair  of  cattie  in  turning  grass 
land,  and  in  the  first  ploughing  of  ground  that  has  been  cultivated ; 
and  that  the  furrows  should  be  cut  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  deep, 
where  the  soil  will  admit  of  it. 

The  mdvaaiages  accruing  from  deep  ploughing  will  more  than 
counterbalance  the  additional  expense.  One  of  these  b,  where  the 
land  is  sidlii^^  it  will  not  wash  near  as  much.  The  earth  having 
been  stirred  deep,  the  nun  will  settie  down,  and  not  run  off,  as  in 
shallow  ploughing.  Deep  ploughing  increases  the  quantity  of  soil 
to  be  used  by  the  growing  crop  ;  especially  if  the  land  is  properly 
nanured — aad  there  is  no  use  m  attempting  cultivation  without  lib- 
eral manuring,  The  maxim,  ^^Once  well  done,  better  than  twice 
poorly" — ^applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  cultivation  of  our  fields. 
The  committee  have  ventured  these  suggestions,  because  they 
have  witnessed  a  different  opinion  gaining  ground,  in  some  of  our 
most  intelligent  agricultural  districts;  and  because  on  their  own 
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farms,  they  have  found  the  practice  of  ploughing  with  single  teams 
not  worthy  of  being  continued.  They  therefore  hope  the  time  will 
be  far  distant,  when  our  Agricultural  Societies  shall  discontinue  the 
practice  of  offering  premiums  to  encourage  the  use  of  double  teams. 
Of  double  teams  they  approve  ;— of  douile  ploughs*  they  will  speak, 
when  they  have  tried  them. 

For  the  Committee, 

W.  SUTTON,  Chairman. 


ON  PLOUGHING  WITH  HORSE  TEAMS. 

The  Cummitteef  on  ploughing  with  Horse  Teams,  Rbport  : 

Three  were  entered  and  upon  the  field.  Lots  of  Land  300  feet 
by  30 — similar  to  those  assigned  to  the  ox  teams. 

William  G.  Brown,  of  Ipswich,  did  his  work  by  22  furrows,  in 
32  minutes,  awarded  the  first  premium,  $8  00 

Joseph  Whittredge  of  Hamilton,  did  his  work  l)y  22  fiirrows,  in 
88  minutes,  awarded  the  second  premium,  $6  00 

John  Dorr,  of  Ipswich,  did  his  work  by  22  furrows,  in  29  minutes, 
and  awarded  the  third  premium,  $4  00 

For  the  Committee, 

SAM'L  C.  PITMAN,  Chairman. 
Salem,  Sept.  27, 1849. 

RBMAEKf.  The  offer  of  premiunu  for  plowhing  with  Hosn  Txams,  faaf  been  oontiBned  for  a 
uumber  of  years.  Generally  there  have  been  clalmauta  enough  to  take  the  premioms  aiid  no 
more.  Committees  have  been  content  to.state  the  awards  made,  and  no  more.  In  this  we  think 
they  have  (ailed  to  do  their  whole  doty.  We  want  to  know  ths  coraparatiTO  advantegee  or  diad- 
Taiuages  of  the  use  of  different  kind  of  leans.^  If  horses  are  the  hem  animals  to  be  tscd  for  picw* 


*  In  this  observation,  we  are  confident  no  tmkind  reflection  is  intended  upon  double  ploughs. 
All  that  is  intended  is,  let  there  be  a  fair  chance  to  show  their  utility  . — let  us  see  by  their  actual 
use,  whether  they  will  be  preferred.  Such  is  the  tendency,  of  late,  to  cry  up  new  things,  that  we 
hardly  know^evencn  what  kind  of  soil  we  stand — much  less  what  kind  of  j^oo^is  are  best  to  mm 
it.  The  man  who  makes  twe  blades  of  grass  to  grow,  where  but  one  grew  before,  has  long  been 
hailed  as  a  public  benefactor.  Much  more  then,  should  the  man  be  greeted,  who  can  contrive  te 
turn  two  fhrrowSf  by  the  smw  power  usoally  required  for  one. 

tr^muel  C.  Pitman,  of  L)^*! ;  Andrew  Mansfield,  of  Lj-nnfield ;  Hazen  Ayer,  of  Salem,  Gideea 
R.  Lucy,  of  I^owbury  ;  WUliaui  R.  Foster,  of  Andover ;  ^thIioldcu,orDauvers. 
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tn;  wft  wAiit  10 1ni6W  li.  The  utag^a  of  onr  farm.^r.'*  are  very  Utile  in  faror  of  the  hM  of  hors* 
MM*.  Bat  a  Hfty  be,  b««a«ae  Hktj  do  not  rightly  uudersttad  their  cora|»ntive  vine.  At  lot* 
iimikr  wttrea«$ifned  to  aUthe  teonu  ou  the  field,  on  this  occMion,  it  may  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare their  work,  vix : 

Dottble  ttemt  ia  80  mtnutaa,  99  Airro#»,  8  inehea  Ae^, 

9ia^  x—xoBy  in  40        "*         Sd        ''  6     ** 

Horse  teama^  in  33        *<  22        "  0      '^ 

This  is  the  average  restilt  of  operations.  Supposing  the  furrow  slice  of  each  to  have  been  kud 
(KftmBj  weAl,  trhieh  work  is  to  be  preferred  ?  This  is  on  inquiry  that  we  should  lika  to  have  seen 
disoossed  by  the  Committee  who  were  entrusted  with  the  cafe  of  it  >Vhen  half  a  dosen  experts 
are  ealled  upon  to  spend  their  time  in  examining  a  particular  kind  of  work,  we  want  the  benefit  of 
ibeir  concentrated  judgment.  No  fhult  is  fotmd  with  what  they  did,  Mre  only  regret  that  a  (wrt  of 
their  doty  was  leA  tmdone.  Bat  we  forbear  to  enkige  on  a  tepte,  on  which  in  do  notfeel  soffie- 
ieillly  informed  to  express  an  opinion.  We  hope  thsoe  suggestions  will  elicit  the  desired  informa- 
tion. From  each  Committee  a  full  Report  is  expected.  Care  should  be  taken  that  these  able  and 
willing  \6  make  sach  Reports,  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose. 


ON  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Committee  on  Counterpanes,  Cat-pets  and  Rugs,  Rei>okt  : 
Among  the  many  ways  in  which  Genius  manifests  itself  to  the 
world,  the  conyerting  of  cheap  materiald,  or  such  as  would  otherwise 
be  thrown  away  tA  usele&s,  into  useful  and  ornamental  articles,  for 
household  consumption,  such  as  rugs,  counterpanes  and  mats  is,  not 
the  least  praiseworthy.  To  fabricate  a  substantial  and  beautiful  rug 
calls  into  exercise  not  only  the  hands,  but  some  of  the  higher  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  also.  On  Such  we  often  see  maped  out  some  of  the 
distinguished  traits  in  the  character  of  the  fair  manufiacturer,  discloe- 
ing  her  taste,  her  appreciation  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  order  and 
color ;  her  patience,  perseverance  and  ideas  of  domestic  economy. 

A  Hearth  Rug  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  quiet, — ^Hhe  ineffa- 
ble coziness  of  one's  own  fireside."  Fighting  dogs  and  cats,  race 
horses  at  full  speed,  or  other  animals  rampant,  should  never  be  seen 
pctured  there.  But  the  innocent  kmb  and  other  domestic  animals, 
couched  or  in  attitudes  expressive  of  Peace,  Harmony  or  Love. 
There  also,  may  be  represented  flowers,  buds  and  the  foliage  of 
plants.  But  a  correct  taste  should  here  we  think  follow  Nature, 
and  never  exhibit  the  magnificent  pseony  attached  to  a  pumpkin- 
vine,  or  the  peaceful  dahlia,  growing  on  a  cabbage  stump.  As  a 
general  rule  we  should  recommend  the  imitation  of  real  flowers  and 
leaves  instead  of  inventing  such  as  Nature  never  produced.  Let 
those  who  think  they  can  improve  on  her  models  try  to  change  for 
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the  better  the  shape  of  a  leaf— a  leaf  of  any  plant  or  tree  whateTtr^ 
by  clipping  it  with  scissors.  The  next  most  important  study  for  a^ 
tists,  (and  successful  manu&cturers  of  rugs  are  worthy  to  be  ranked 
as  such,)  is  the  choice  of  a  color  for  the  back-ground,  and  the  man- 
agement of  light  and  shade.  The  color  of  the  back  ground  should 
be  such  as  will  contrast  well  and  give  relief  to  all  the  colors  in  the 
figures.  And  it  should  ever  be  rememberd  that  the  sun  neyer 
shines  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  tree,  plant  or  blossom  at  the  same 
time,  and  no  picture  can  possess  much  merit,  in  the  shading  of 
which  this  hct  has  been  disregarded. 

(Governed  in  some  measure  by  these  views,  your  Committee  Re- 
port that  the  show  of  rugs  and  bridded  mats  was  very  superior. 

So  numerous  were  the  articles  presented,  and  so  many  of  nearly 
equal  beauty  and  other  valuable  qualities,  that  the  Committee  bad 
much  difficulty  in  deciding,  their  respective  claims  to  notice,  tba 
premiums  offered,  and  gratuities  merited.  The  time  allowed  for  ex- 
amination was  so  short  that  it  was  impossible  to  compare  each  with 
all  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  They  cannot  therefore  suppose  that 
they  have  done  full  justice  to  all  the  claimants.  They  were  o^ged 
to  be  satisfied  with  doing  as  well  as  they  could,  under  existing  ci^ 
cumstances.  Reserving  therefore  some  hints  for  the  Trustees,  sag 
gested  by  their  experience  on  this  occasion,  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  this  part  of  the  exhibition  in  future,  your  Comnuttee  rec- 
ommend the  following  premiums  and  gratuities. 

Per  order  of  the  Committee, 

ANDREW  NICHOLS,  Chairman. 

Danvers,  September  27^  1849. 

The  Committee  recommend  the  premiums  and  gratuities  to  be 
awarded  as  follows,  viz : 

COUNTERPANES. 

Helen  M.  Snell,  Beverly,  Knit  Counterpane  of  1,600,000  stitchesv 
first  premium,  %^  ®* 

Margaret  Healey,  Salem,  Emt  Counterpane  of  1,500,000 

stitches,  second  premium,  ^  ^ 

R.  Cobum,  of  Ipswich,  Knit  Counterpane,  gratuity,  5® 

Mrs.  Horace  Bickford,  of  Newburyport,  Silk  Counterpane^       1  W 
Mary  A.  Buffum,  of  Salem^  Counterpane,  ^^ 

Mrs;  H.  West,  of  Haverhill,  do.,  5» 
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Elizabeth  C.  Qreen,  Ipswich,  Gounterpaney  GO 

Mary  Pillsbury,  West  Newbury,  two  do/  ^^ 

Augosta  Laoisoh,  Salem,                  do.  o'» 

Eliza  A.  Ittois,         do.            *          do.  -^i 

Mrs.  White,             do,                      do.  -  ♦ 
Mrs.  Hannah  Conner,  Newburyport,  do. 
Sarah  E.  Lakeinan,  Salem,.               do. 

Sarah  H.  B.  Cogswell,  Essez^            do.  -  '^ 

Mrs.  H.  Gerrish,  Newbury,               do.  25 

Louisa  Norwood,  Beverly,                  do.  25 

Elizabeth  T.  Poor,  West  Newbury,  Quilt,  25 

Caroline  B.  SafiFord,  Salem,  Cradle  Quilt,  25 

CARPETIiXOS. 

There  were  no  articles  in  this  department  which  the  Committee 
thought  within  the  rules  of  the  Society,  which  require  trcnty  yards 
to  be  exhibited.     They  recommend  the  following  gratui  !es  : 

Abigail  Webb,  Salisbury,  Carpet,  50 

Mary  Upton,  Salem,  Stair  Carpet,  60 

R  U  <J  S 


Esther  Woodbury,  Hamilton,  Ist 

premium. 

3  00 

Elizabeth  Knowlton,  Beverly,  2d 

do. 

?.  00 

Mrs.  Stephen  Dodge,  Wenham, 

gratuity, 

1  00 

Lucy  Nutter,  Essex, 

do 

76 

8.  A.  Carlton,  Danvers, 

do 

60 

A.  Putnam,          do 

do 

60 

Abigail  Webb,  Salisbury, 

do 

60 

Nancy  Baily,  Beverly, 

do 

60 

Caroline  Choate,  Essex, 

do 

60 

Elizabeth  B.  Merrill,  Salem, 

do 

26 

P.  P.  Wallis,  Danvers, 

do 

25 

Mrs.  Sargent,  Salem, 

do 

25 

Harriet  Smith,  Beverly, 

do 

60 

Mary  Higbee,  Salem, 

do 

26 

A.  S.  Wyman,    do. 

do 

26 

Edith  Bumham,  Essex, 

do 

•      26 

Hannah  S.  Colby,  Salem, 

do 

26 

M.  0.  Qoldbury,  Beverly, 

do 

26 

Susanna  Buroham,  Essex, 
7 

do 

25 
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S.  Mills,  Salem,        gratuity, 

50 

Sophia  E.  Forbes,  Danvers,  three  mats. 

gratuity, 

50 

Mary  Hutchinson,  Middleton, 

do 

50 

Mehitable  Trask,  Danvers,  two  mats, 

do 

50 

Harriet  P.  Kimball,    do 

do 

25 

Sarah  Mann,  Salem, 

do 

25 

E.  N.  Mann,    do 

do 

25 

Abby  C.  Berry,  do 

do 

25 

For  tho  Committee, 

ANDRE\y  NICHOLS, 
Salem,  Sept.  27, 1849.  Ch^rman. 


The  Committee  on  the  Manufacture  of  Cloth  and  Hosiery,  sub- 
mit the  following  awards,  viz : 

Mrs.  Joshua  Ballard,  Andover,  twenty  yards  Table  Linen,  1st 
premium,  4  00 

Eusebia  Armstrong,  Lynn,  Wrought  Cradle  Blanket,  gratuity,  1  00 
Nancy  Standley,  Beverly,  (blind)  Woolen  Hose,  do.      1  00 

Mary  P.  Buxton,  Danvers,  3  pairs  ladies  Hose,  do  50 

Elizabeth  P.  Woodbury,  Beverly,  4  pwrs  Hose,  do  60 

J.  A.  Putnam,  Danvers,  3  pairs  Hose,  wrought,  do  25 

L.  W.  Goodrich,    do.    1  pair  Unbleached  Wrought  Cotton 

Hose,  gratuity,  25 

E.  A.  Cleaveland,  Bjfield,  1  pair  open-worked  Cotton  Hose, 

gratuity,  25 

Mary  W.  Batchelder,  Lynn,  sis  pair  Hose,  gratuity,  25 

Ruth  Trask,  Beverly,  aged  89  years,  1  pair  Hose,  25 

For  the  Committee, 

Salem,  Sept  27, 1849.  JOHN  HOBBS. 


The  Committee  on   Leather  and  Articles   makufactu&sd 
THEREFROM,  beg  leave  to  Report  : 
That  they  regret  to  see  saoh  a  limited  number  of  articles  present- 
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ed  this  7#ar  in  a  department  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
<mr  under9iandingj  it  being  the  largest  manofactnring  business  in 
the  county,  if  not  the  state.  Indeed  it  would  appear  as  if  the  shoe* 
maker,  so  far  as  relates  to  our  Annual  Exhibition,  neither  bristled 
nor  waxed  warm  in  this  cause,  but  that  he  had  come  to  his  end^  or 
at  least  lost  his  awl.  But  we  hope  in  future  years  to  see  a  larger 
display  of  the  specimens  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  manufactures  of  Old 
Essex — such  as  are  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  her  shoemakers,  and 
sach  as  we  know  that  if  they  attempt  it,  they  can  exhibit. 

The  following  gratuities  are  recommended  to  be  awarded  : 
Somner  C.  Spofford,  Georgetown,  1  pair  mining  brogans,        $2  09 
J.  W.  Morrill,  do.«  1  pair  copper  niuled  do.  1  50 

Jacob  Dickinson,  do,  3  pairs  Boot«,  6  00 

EUza  A  Small,  Danyers,  1  pair  gaiter  boot  uppers,  60 

Sarah  B.  Whipple,  Hamilton,  6  pair  kid  uppers,  25 

Sarah  B.  Kilham,  Danvers,  5  pair  brogan  uppers,  fitted,  50 

Biobard  Tenney,  Georgetown,  leather  shoe  strings,  1  00 

£.  A.  Whipple,  Hamilton,  10  pair  Brogans,  fitted,  25 

One  pair  of  brogans,  presented  by  Samuel  Putnam,  of  Danvers, 
were  manufactured  by  a  slave  in  the  Penitentiary,  in  Virginia, 
thirty  years  since.  By  these,  the  contrast  is  most  forcibly  illustrat- 
ed between  slave  labor  and  free  labor ;  and  untiL  the  chains  of  the 
oppressor  are  broken,  we  must  continue  to  be  in  advance  in  all  our 
mechanical  pursuits. 

STEPHEN  DRIVER,  Chairman. 

Salem,  Sept  27, 1849. 


ON  FANCY  ARTICLES. 

The  Committee*  on  Articles,  not  included  in  the  duties  of  other 
Committees,  regret  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  services  of 
their  Chairman,  who  was  absent  at  the  time  in  a  neighboring  State. 
They,  however,  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  so  far  as  they 
could  do  it  within  their  limited  time.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  some 
discoaragoment,  that  they  found,  on  entering  the  Hall,  such  a  vari- 

*  Fitch  Poole  oi  Panvers,  Moses  HaJe  o(  Newburyport,  and  Choate  Burnhani  of  Uanulton. 
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ety  of  articles  submitted  to  their  examination  ;  and  they  felt  strongly 
the  difficulties  of  a  proper  discrimination  by  which  to  make  a  just 
award  to  the  contributors. 

Among  the  articled  exhibited  was  one,  which,  although  by  the  rule 
of  the  Society  not  entitled  to  premium  or  gratuity,  yet  firom  the 
associations  connected  with  it,  the  Committee  deem  worthy  of  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  This  was  a  lady's  Cloak  and  Hood  a  century 
and  a  quarter  old !  It  is  made  of  scarlet  cloth^  of  a  superior  fine- 
ness for  that  period,  and  is  in  perfect  preservation.  This  venerable 
garment  could  not  fail  of  exciting  much  interest,  not  only  for  its 
value  as  an  ancient  relic,  but  from  the  associations  it  must  naturally 
excite  in  the  mind  of  the  visitor.  On  viewing  such  a  relic,  we  are 
at  once  led  to  contemplate  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  world  since  its  existence.  This  veritable  Red  Riding  Hood  was 
doubtles  worn  in  a  former  age  by  some  blooming  maiden,  and  was  a 
familiar^object  in  the  streets,  churches  and  dwellings  of  this  City  of 
Peace.  Could  she  but  now  come  back  to  us,  and  resume  her  ancient 
guise,  with  what  interest  would  she  witness  the  bright  and  active 
scenes  of  this  joyous  gala-day !  With  what  astonishment  would  she 
observe  the  moving  throngs,  the  gay  scenes,  and  crowded  streets  of 
this  home  of  her  youth  !  What  strange  sights  would  meet  her  eyes 
in  the  altered  architecture  of  the  buildings,  the  change  of  localities, 
and  the  quaint  dresses  of  the  people  !  How  sadly  would  she  miss 
the  people,  the  customs,  and  the  attire  of  her  own  palmy  days  I — 
Where,  she  would  ask,  are  the  dashing  belles,  with  their  high  head- 
dresses and  hoop  petticoats,  who,  on  their  wooden  heeled  shoes,  once 
walked  these  pavements  ?  How  would  she  be  perplexed  to  find  the 
uses  of  half  the  articles  in  this  hall !  As  a  liege  subject  of  King 
George  II.,  she  would  naturally  inquire  after  the  Royal  Family,  and 
wish  to  know  the  present  condition  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  After  hearing  her  expressions  of  surprise  at  the  political 
changes  of  the  country,  let  us  conduct  her  to  the  interior  of  one  of 
our  dwellings.  She  is  struck  with  surprise  at  the  odd  appearance 
and  richness  of  the  furniture,  and  at  the  same  time  puzzled  to  know 
the  uses  of  many  of  the  articles.  Instead  of  the  well  sanded  floors, 
she  finds  them  covered  with  carpets.  She  finds  an  equable  warmth 
through  the  house,  but  sees  no  fire,  and  the  mystery  is  only  solved 
when  she  feels  a  gush  of  warm  air  rise  from  an  aperture  in  the  floor. 
A  young  miss  sits  on  a  stool  before  a  strange  looking  machine,  where 
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lite  is  pcnmding  ^^  Jim  Crow ;''  and  our  friend  kindly  snggeats  to  her 
that  she  would  make  better  music  on  a  spinning  wheel,  but  she  is 
inf(Hrmed  that  this  household  implement  no  longer  exists*  She  goes 
into  the  kitchen,  where,  instead  of  the  ample  open  fire-place,  with 
its  logf)  of  green  wood  and  crackling  faggots,  she  sees  an  iron  stove 
or  cooking  range,  the  fire  of  which  is  supplied  with  fragments  of  a 
kind  of  black  stone,  and  she  wonders  how  they  contrive  to  make  it 
bom.  She  wishes  to  light  a  lamp,  and  asks  for  a  tinder  box.  They 
take  a  little  stick  and  rub  it  on  the  wall,  and  forth  comes  ^r««  To 
her  this  is  a  greater  mystery  than  was  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  in  the 
days  of  her  fairy  worship,  and  she  starts  back  with  afiright. 

She  is  informed  that  the  people  Of  this  generation  are  accustomed 
to  travel  twenty  miles  an  hour  without  horses,  in  carriages  propelled 
by  boiling  water,  and  she  is  of  course  incredulous.    We  conduct  her 
to  the  rail  road,  to  see  the  cars  come  in  from  the  East.    She  mutely 
watches  the  long  tnun  as  it  winds  its  way  in  the  distance,  wreathed 
in  a  black  cloud  of  smoke.    Now  the  iron  horse  comes  prancing  along 
witii  apparentiy  increasing  swiftness,  and  then  with  loud  snorting 
and  neighing,  plunges  with  all  his  load  of  human  freight  into  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth  beneath  the  city  !     We,  who  have  so  long  been  fa- 
miliar with  this  noble  triumph  of  modem  science  and  skill,  will  not 
wonder  at  her  astonishment  as  she  gazes  into  the  smoky  cavern  where 
the  train  disappeared.     We  now  tell  her  that  by  the  same  agency, 
sbips  cross  the  Atlantic  in  ten  days,  and  she  is  better  prepared  to 
believe  it.     She  asks  if  the  letter  post  is  despatched  from  Salem 
oftener  than  once  a  week,  and  we  inform  her  that  messages  may  be 
sent  every  hour  to  Washington,  and  an  answer  returned,  while  she  is 
walking  from  Beverly  bridge  to  Chestnut  street.     "  Washington  ! — 
Beverly  bridge  ! — Chestnut  street  !'*  she  exclaims — she  never  had 
beard  the  names  before.     In  fact,  we  had  entirely  forgotten  that  these 
localities  had  no  existence  in  her  day.     She  listens  with  surprise  and 
delight  to  accounts  of  the  great  discoveries  in  Astronomy,  by  which 
llerschell,  the  Asteroids,  Neptune,  and  a  host  of  Satelites  and  Com- 
ets have  been  added  to  the  family  of  our  solar  system.     She  hears 
not  only  of  these,  and  other  modem  discoveries,  but  of  the  rapid 
diffu^on  of  knowledge  among  the  people,  by  means  of  the  newspaper 
and  periodical  press,  and  cheap  postage. 

-     She  had  heard  nothing  of  the  art  of  amputating  limbs  without 
pain,  of  making  portraits  by  sunshine,  of  firing  guns  without  flint  or 
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gunpowder,  or  of  the  art  of  exhibiting  the  chartcters  of  persons  by 
feeling  of  the  headi  instead  of  watching  the  condoct.  She  was  la- 
mentably ignorant  of  Allopathy,  Homeopathy,  and  Hydropathy— of 
Transcendentalism,  Millerism  and  Mesmerism — and  had  never  in  her 
life  heard  of  a  Yankee  baker,  an  omnibus,  or  a  baby-jumper ! 

Let  us  not  too  hastily  pity  her  for  her  ignorance  of  the  really  val- 
uable discoveries  and  improvements  of  our  age,  but  ask  ourselves  if 
they  have  not  been  attended  with  something  of  i^ysical  and  mental 
effeminacy,  which  sometimes  accompanies  a  high  civilisation,  and 
whether  we  have  as  much  of  that  stem  adherence  to  principle  and 
honest  integrity,  which  formed  so  large  an  ingredient  in  the  charae- 
ters  of  our  forefathers. 

We  now  take  an  unceremonious  and  perhaps  ungallant  leate  of 
our  fair  friend  in  the  red  riding  cloak  and  hood,  and  with  some  fean 
that  some  may  censure  us,  thinking  our  remarks  in  this  connectioD 
partake  more  of  fancy  than  fact.  To  such  we  can  only  say  that  we 
beg  them  to  remember  that  we  are  a  Committee  on  Fancy  Articlea 

In  the  dazzling  display  of  a  multitude  of  articles  of  beaatifal 
handiwork,  die  Committee  were  much  embarrassed  in  coming  to 
a  satisfactory  decision,  partly  from  the  unceitain  amount  of 
means  placed  at  their  disposal.  They  were  also  embarrassed  by 
the  frequent  difficulty  of  deciding  between  two  or  more  articles 
of  equal  merit,  so  that  they  often  found  themselves  in  the  nn- 
fortunate  position  of  that  famous  donkey  who  starved  himself  to 
death  between  two  stacks  of  hay,  being  utterly  unable  to  decide 
which  was  the  best.  The  committee  in  many  cases  escaped 
from  this  dilemma,  by  giving  the  same  amount  of  gratuity  to  UA 
articles.  Had  they  not  been  wisely  limited  by  the  rules  of  the  Soci- 
ety, they  would  have  been  tempted  to  fill  all  the  bead  purses  of  the 
fair  contributors,  and  been  willing  to  do  the  same  with  the  numerous 
family  of  work  bags  and  boxes,  travelling  bags  and  card  baskets, 
which  graced  the  exhibition.  The  committee  remarked  that  most  of 
the  articles  submitted  to  them  were  the  product  oi  femaU  taste  and 
skill,  which  they  were  compelled  to  admit  were  far  in  advance  of  the 
male.  The  committee  are  here  reminded  of  another  source  of  em- 
barrassment, by  which  they  were  greatly  annoyed,  and  which  they 
think  will  compel  the  Society  to  appoint  a  committee  of  ladies  to  take 
charge  of  ibis  department  of  the  exhibition.    This  annoyance  occur- 
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red  by  oar  ignora&oe  of  the  iiMiies  and  usea  of  many  of  the  articles 
exhibited.  Many  of  these  were  portions  of  the  drese  and  ornaments 
of  the  female  toilet^  about  which,  as  became  as,  we  knew  absolutely 
nothmg,  and  of  which  no  dictionary  or  encyclopedia  could  enlighten 
us.  Even  when  we  knew  both  the  name  and  proper  use  of  the  arti- 
cle,— a  muslin  cap,  for  instance — it  was  placing  us  in  an  awkward 
position  to  be  obliged  to  decide  on  its  merits  without  first  trying 
it  on.  There  would  be  serious  objections  to  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
not  only  from  its  obvious  impropriety,  but  if  a  committee  of  mem* 
bers  of  the  Society  should  so  far  forget  their  proper  dignity  as  to  put 
on  the  habiliments  of  the  other  sex,  even  for  the  innocent  purpose  of 
deciding  on  their  quality,  it  might  provoke  a  species  of  retaliation, 
which  would  most  surely  result  in  their  abject  submission. 

The  Committee  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  Society  the  follow- 
ing articles  as  worthy  of  the  premiums  and  gratuities  severally  an- 
nexed to  them. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  work  performed  by  a  cUld  under  12  years 
of  age,  exhibiting  industry  aud  ingenuity,  to  Miss  Maria  E. 
Kimball,  two  Wrought  Cushions,  of  Crewel  Work,  1st  pre- 
mium, $3  00 
For  the  second  best  specimen,  to  Miss  M.  S.  Preston.  7  years 

old,  Eaiery  Toilet  Cus-ilon  and  Basket,  2d  premium,  2  00 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Lace  Work,  to  Mrs.  J.  Hodges,  first 
premium,  3  00 

OR  A  TUITIES. 

To  Miss  A.  R.  E.  Sweetser,  12  years  of  age,  for  a  Wrought 
Tarboret,  crewel  work,  very  beautiful,  2  00 

Master  Allen  Dodge  Sailey,  under  12  years  of  age,  exhibited  a 
miniature  Panorama,  constructed  on  the   principle  of  the 
large  moving  Dioramas,  with  a  Drop  Scene,  showing  great 
skill  and  ingenuity  for  a  lad  of  that  age,  2  00 

A  Work  Box,  painted  by  Mrs.  E.   C.  Wheeler,  in  imitation 
of  inlaid  work — very  beautiful,  1  00 

Two  splendid  Cushions,  of  satin  and  velvet,  finely  wrought,  by 
Mrs.  John  I.  Baker,  of  Beverly,  2  00 

Three  Crickets,  elegantly  wrought  by  Miss  L.  W.  D.  Ordway,  1  00 

One  finely  wrought  Cricket,  by  Lucy  A.  Smith,  Salem,  50 

One  pidr  of  handsome  Crickets,  by  C.  C.  Buffum,  of  Salem,  50 
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IDaa  Feltan,  bf  Salem,  presented  a  fine  Wrought  Cricket,  of 

Telvet  and  satin,  50 

One  Wrought  Seated  Chair,  bj  Elisa  Chamberlain,  of  Salem,       50 
One  ditto,  very  fine,  by  Martha  A.  Foster,  of  Beyerly,  50 

One  ditto,  also  very  fine,  by  Miss  Baldwin,  of  Salem,  50 

One  ditto,  very  neatly  wrought,  by  Henrietta  P.  Allen,  of  Man- 
chester, 50 
Specimens  of  Mineralogy,  very  neatly  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 

Pyramid,  by  Miss  Mudge  of  Lynn,  1  00 

Shell  Pyramid,  by  Miss  Susan  E.  Magoun,  50 

One  pair  Crewel  Lamp  Mats  and  one  single,  very  fine,  by  S 

H.  E.  Cogswell,  of  Essex,  50 

One  Lamp  Mat,  very  beautiful,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Brown,  50 

One  ditto,  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Snell,  of  Beverly,  very  neat  and 
well  wrought,  50 

There  were  also  elegant  Lamp  Mats  presented  by  the  following 
persons,  to  which  the  Committee  would  be  pleased  to  bestow  gratui 
ties,  if  the  means  at  their  cUsposal  would  adont  of  it : — L.  NeaU  one 
mat ;  C.  P.  Kimball,  aged  eight  years,  one ;  F.  B.  Woodbury,  of 
Newburyport,  one  pair ;  L.  A.  Luscomb,  of  Salem,  one ;  Charles 
P.  Luscomb,  one  ;  Mrs.  Pulsifer,  one  ;  Mrs.  G.  D.  Clark,  of  Salem, 
one  ;  Mary  Russell,  of  Salem,  one  ;  Lizzie  P.  Newhall,  four ;  and 
others  perhaps  equally  worthy  of  notice. 

One  Toilet  Cushion,  by  Phebe  B.  Perry,  of  Bradford,  extra  fine  and 
beautiful,  50 

One  Toilet  Cushion,  by  M.  S.  Preston,  aged  7,  25 

One  do  by  Harriet  M.  Dean,  aged  9  years,  25 

Others  were  presented  by  G.  D.  Clark,  of  Salem,  Mrs.  Adams,  of 
Salem,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Jane  M.  Dyer,  all  very  beautiful. 
Of  Card  Baskets  there  was  a  great  variety,  but  all  cannot  be 
distinctly  noticed.     One  by  Elizabeth  Browning,  made  of 
rice  and  sei^g  wax,  25 

Others  were  also  very  neat,  by  Frances  A.  Henderson.    Two  of 
crewel  work  by  Samuel  Goodhue.     One  of  glass,  by  Catherine  C. 
Hutchinson.     One  of  bead  work,  by  G.  Barton. 
One  embroidered  Muslin  Cap,  made  in  two  days,  of  materials 

costing  40  cents— by  S.  H.  B.  Osgood,  of  Essex,  25 

One  wrought  stool  covering,  very  fine,  by  E.   R.  Sherman, 
13  years  old,  25 
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One  Bead  Bag  and  jBurse,  very  beautiful,  by  Miss  C.  Goodridge,  of 
Danvers,  25 

Other  Bead  Work,  very  fine,  in  Purses  and  Bags,  were  offered 
bj  J-  S.  Parrott,  of  Lynn,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Elbon,  and  Judith  H.  Lam- 
son,  of  Beverly,  to  vrfaom  the  committee  regret  they  cannot  bestow 
gratuities,  for  want  of  means. 

Of  other  Fancy  articles,  very  beautiful  displays  of  Baskets,  con~ 
tttmog  Flowers  made  from  fish  scales  and  marine  shells ;  also  a  Pic- 
tore  Frame  of  Moss,  were  offered  by  Miss  Morgan,  of  Salem,  1  50 
Baskets  of  Sea  Mosses,  very  tastefully  arranged,  and  beautiful, 

by  M.  M.  Nichols,  1  00 

Artificial  FlowerF,  by  Miss  Cw)lina  Stiles,  of  Middleton^  60 

A  Shell  Cottage,  by  Mrs  A.  Batchelder,  of  Lynn,  60 

Strawberry  Emery  Cushions,  very  neat  imitation,  by  l£sd  A. 

Roberts,  of  Salem,  60 

ITme  yards  of  Cotton  Fringe,  very  nice,  by  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Lee, 

cl  Manchester,  60 

Knit  Travelling  Bag,  by  Mrs.  Jane  Page,  of  Danvers,  77  years 

of  age,  very  well  done,  50 

Wrought  Travellmg  Bag,  a  superior  article,  by  Stisabetb  M. 
West,  of  Salem,  60 

A  red  Cloak  and  Hood,  of  ancient  style  and  make,  126  jeBirs 
old,  by  Mrs.  Israel  Ward,  of  Salem.  This  is  an  interesting  relic  of 
olden  time,  and  attracted  much  attention;  but  not  having  been 
wrought  since  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Society,  cannot,  under  the 
roles  thereof,  receive  any  gratuity. 

A  very  pretty  Moss  Basket,  by  J.  Barton,  of  Salem,  50 

A  Gludr  and  Table  Covering,  most  superbly  wrought,  by  M.  M. 

Nichols,  1 00 

Braided  Hdr  Work,  Silk  Fringe,  and  Buttons  of  Sewing  Cot- 
ton, by  Mary  T.  Goodhue,  of  Salem,  very  fine  articles,  60 
An  Ivory  Jagger  Knife  and  File,  made  on  a  whaling  voyage, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Carroll,  of  Beverly,  a  curious  and  unique  article, 
shewing  much  ingenuity  and  skill. 

One  pair  of  Fancy  Wrought  Slippers,  very  fine,  by  Elizabeth  'M. 
West,  and  another  pair  of  beautiful  pattern,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Chase, 
of  Salem. 

Edy,  by  IGss  J.  L.  Parrott,  of  Lynn,  and  two  ditto,  by  L.  H.  B. 
Cogswell,  of  Essex — ^all  very  superior. 
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One  Ottoman,  in  form  of  a  box,  covered  mih  fri^gments  of  kid,  very 
ingenious  and  serviceable,  bj  Carolne  E.  Neal,  of  Salem,         50 

Mrs.  Mary  Flanders,  of  Newbnryporfc,  offered  three  Card  Baa- 
kets  of  Gloves ;  two  Lamp  Mats,  by  a  ^1  of  10  years ;  one 
little  Chair  of  Silk,  and  two  bonchea  of  Flowers  in  crewel 
work,  1 00 

D.  Stiles,  Jr.  of  Middleton,  exhibited  specimens  of  Horse  Shoes, 
of  very  neat  workmanship  and  superior  finish,  1  00 

Lard  Candles,  of  superior  quality,  were  exhibited  from  the  factory 

of  C.  Smith  &;  Son,  of  Salem. 
Pickles  and  Fickle  Vinegar,  from  S.  Symonds,  Salem.     The  vin. 

egar  is  colourless,  and  very  strong  and  pure,  and  the  pckles  put  up 

in  good  style. 
A  fine  exhibition  of  Perfumery  and  Extracts  of  Ginger,  put  up 

very  neatly,  was  made  by  6.  Barton,  of  Salem. 
A  Combination  Lock,  of  very  ingenious  construction,  was  o&red 

to  the  inspection  of  the  Committee,  which  seems  to  be  absolutely 

burglar  proof.    It  is  called  Butterwortb's  Patent  Combination  Lock. 
Among  the  Fancy  Articles  were  "  three  White  Mice,"  presented 

by  some  person  unknown.    They  were  very  lively  animals,  but  as  no 

premium  is  offered  by  the  Society  for  this  kind  of  stock,  the  com. 

mittee  took  no  other  notice  ei  them  than  to  ^^see  bow  they  ran." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  Committee. 


Safem,  Sept.  27^  1849. 


FITCH  POOLE, 
CHOATE  BURNHAM, 
MOSES  HALE, 


ON  FRUITS. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  would  respectfully  Report  : 
The  exhibition  of  Fruits^  at  the  Annual  Show  of  the  Society,  at 
the  Franklin  Hall,  was  superior  to  any  former  one,  in  numbers,  al- 
though the  Apples  were  not  so  fine  in  specimens  as  in  previous  sea- 
sons, as  fruit  had  been  so  generally  cut  off  in  this  section.  It  ex- 
ceeded however  the  expectations  of  the  Society.    The  show  of  native 
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Grapes  was  fine,  and  the  fruit  committee  had  a  fine  opportumty  to 
to  test  the  merits  of  the  several  varieties.  The  "  Mammoth  Grape" 
of  Mr.  Carter,  of  Lowell,  was  found  to  be  in  flavor  inferior  to  the 
variety  of  Rev.  Mr.  Perrj,  of  Bradford,  and  decidedly  so,  in  com. 
parison  with  that  of  Mr.  John  Adams,  of  Newbury,  the  latter  of 
which  the  committee  considered  the  best  variety  in  flavor,  and  as  the 
finest  native  "Essex  County  Grape,"  they  have  as  yet  seen.  There 
were  seventy  contributors  of  Fruit,  being  one  third  more  than 
at  any  former  Annual  Exhibition.  The  "  Mammoth  Grape,"  so 
called,  by  Mr.  Carter,  who  introduced  this  sort  here  the  past 
season,  closely  resembles  a  variety  which  we  saw,  some  six  or  eight 
years  since,  at  the  farm  of  the  late  Mr.  Abel  Nichols,  in  North  Dan- 
vers.  The  berries  were  large,  nearly  round,  and  of  a  dark  amber 
or  light  brown  color,  skin  *hick,  and  pulp  firm.  The  generous  pre- 
mium offered  by  our  Society,  for  a  native  grape  which  "  shall  ripen 
m  our  county,  in  the  open  air  and  in  common  exposures,  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  earlier  than  the  Isabella,  and  of  as  good  quality ^^  hav. 
mg  produced  so  good  a  beginning  as  we  observed  at  the  Hall  on 
Thursday,  we  trust  that  such  a  desideratum  may  yet  be  obtained. 
The  grape  from  Mr.  Adams,  although  the  best  of  the  foxy  flavored 
New  England  variety,  has  that  peculiar  unpleasant  flavor  in  some 
degree,  in  this  otherwise  good  grape. 

We  feel  obliged  to  some  few  contributors  from  Somerville  and 
North  Reading,  for  their  fine  fruit,  but  were  under  the  necessity  of 
precluding  them  from  the  gratuities,  as  being  out  of  the  county. 

There  were  seventy  entries  of  fruit  upon  the  tables,  from  which 
the  Committee,  with  some  difficulty,  awarded  the  following  gratuities: 
Moses  Pettingill,  of  Tepsfield,  Stephen  Driver,  Jr.  of  Salem,  Messrs. 

Lakes,  of  Topsfield,  John  Adams,  of  Newbury,  Moses  French, 

of  Salisbury,  $2  00  each 

Exra  Cleaves,  of  Beverly,  A.  D.  Rogers,  of  Salem,  E.  Emmer- 

tjn,  of  Salem,  A.  Lackey,  Jr.  of  Marblehead,  1  60    " 

James  Upton,  J.  S.  Ives,  J.  M.  Ives,  W.  C.  Barton,  of  Salem, 

H.  Poor  of  Andover,  G.  B.  Perry,  of  Bradford,  1  00    " 

D.  Roberts,  W.  D.  Pickman,  W.  Steams,  E.  B.  Perkins,  of 

Salem,  75    " 

B.  P.  Ware  of  Marblehead,  D.  Putnam*of  Danvers,  Dr.  Tor- 

rey  of  Beverly,  J.  H.  Phippen,  Winthrop  Sargent,  J.  A. 

Goldthwait,  F.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  E.  R.  Mudge,  Sally  New- 
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ball  of  Lynn,  B.  Symonds  of  Danvers,  Jooathan  Berry  of 
Middleton,  G.  Wilson  of  Marblehead,  G.  W.  Gage  of  Media- 
en,  W.  Ashley  of  Newburyport,  50  each 

John  Stevens  uf  Andovcr,  F.  Dodge  of  Danvers,  D.  Adams  of 
Newbury,  G.  D.  Phippen,  John  Nichols,  N.  Kelly,  Eben. 
Dodge,  J.  A.  Dodge,  Joel  Bowker,  of  Salem,  0.  TitUe  of 
Beverly,  G.  W.  Chase  of  Amesbury,  J.  H.  Dowxung  of 
Lynn,  25  each 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  M.  IVES,  Chairman. 

Salem,  Sept.  27, 1849. 


ON  VEGETABLES. 

The  Committee  on  Veqetables  have  attended  to  the  duty  as^go- 
ed  them,  and  Rkpobt  the  following  gratuities,  viz : 

B.  Titcomb  of  Haverhill,  15  varieties  of  seedling  Potatoes,  $3  00 

J.  M.  Ives  of  Salem,  collection  of  Vegetables,  1  00 

James  Upton  of  do..  Onions,  25 

S.  B.  Nichols  of  do.,  first  and  second  crop  of  Potatoes,  50 

J.  Bradstreet  of  Danvers,  Seedling  Potatoes,  50 

Adam  Nesmith  of  Beverly,  3  varieties  Seedling  Potatoes,  1  00 

N.  S.  Thissel  of  Beverly,  Cabbage,  26 

John  Trow  of  Hamilton,  Squashes,  25 

George  H.  Batchelder,        do.  25 

Jas.  Bopes  of  Salem,  Barker  Potatoes,  very  fine,  50 

W.  D.  Pickman  of  Salem,  variety  of  Vegetables,  50 

G«  A.  Fairfield  of     do:     Blood  Beets,  25 

Francis  Dodge  of  Danvers,  California  Squash,  25 

do.        do.            do.      Seed  Com,  50 

H.  Poor  of  Andovcr,  samples  of  Wheat,  Bariey  and  Com,  1  00 

Moses  Petting^l  of  Topsfield,  Seedling  Potatoes,  50 

do.  do.  do.  Com,  25 
Darnel  P.  ]^ng  of  Danvers,  Calico  Com  and  Egyptian  Com,       50 
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Abel  Burnham  of  Essex,  Seedling  Potatoes,  black  Sea  Wheat 
and  Corn,  75 

K  Griffin  of  Newburjport,  Louis  Philippe  Squashes,  to  appea^ 
ance  very  fine,  1  00 

For  the  Committee, 

HORACE  WARE,  Jr. 
WM.  OSBORN. 
Salem,  Sept.  27, 1849. 


ON  FLOWERS- 

Within  the  past  few  years.  Horticultural  Societies  have  been  or- 
ganised in  several  towns  or  cities  of  this  commonwealth,  and  have, 
at  stated  periods,  had  exhibitions  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Many  of 
the  county  agricultural  Societies  have  likewise  made  arrangements 
for  exiubitions  of  a  similar  character,  during  the  time  of  holding  their 
annual  fiurs,  at  those  places  where  the  horticultaral  part  of  the  exhi- 
bition is  not  under  the  direction  of  a  society  more  especially  devoted 
to  these  objects. 

These  exhibitions  have  been  well  sustained,  and  form  a  very  im- 
portant feature  of  these  interesting  festivals.  The  halls  are  always 
thronged  with  crowds  of  visitors,  who  are  attracted  thither  by  the 
display  of  the  fine  fruit  and  beautiful  flowers  that  are  tastefully  ar- 
ranged on  the  stands  and  tables. 

Much  good  has  resulted  from  these  shows — a  growmg  taste  is  rap- 
idly spreading,  and  an  increased  attention  is  evidently  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  these  the' choicest  of  Flora's  and  Pomona's  treasures, 
throughout  our  community,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  our  large 
towns  and  dties.  These  latter  places  are  undoubtedly  the  great  cen- 
tres from  which  will  radiate  in  all  directions  whatever  tends  to  exert 
an  influence  on  society.  , 

Your  committee  recommend  that  this  society  should  encourage  the 
diffusion  of  this  taste,  and  should  not  cease  their  exertions  until  ev- 
ery cottage  in  our  county  shall  be  surrounded  with  its  parterre  of 
beautiful  flowers,  and  its  gardens  and  orchards  well  stocked  with  the 
choicest  fruit  trees.    This  can  be  efiected  with  trivial  lalnr  or  expense 
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on  the  part  of  the  farmers — a  few  days  occupied  bj  them  in  the 
spring  to  put  the  grounds  in  a  suitable  condition,  and  a  small  ex* 
penditure  for  the  seeds,  plants,  &c.  are  the  only  necessary  outlay  * 
the  principal  part  of  the  labor  afterwards  will  be  cheerfully  borne  by 
that  portion  of  the  family  who  are  not  occupied  with  the  more  labori* 
ous  duties  of  the  farm.  This  will  not  only  tend  to  make  home  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable — thereby  cultivating  a  more  social  feeling  among 
the  several  members,  but  often  can  be  made  a  source  of  profit.  A 
few  dollars  and  a  little  time  spent  occasionally  in  this  manner,  will 
greatly  enhance  the'  value  of  the  estate,  and  render  the  same  more 
desirable  to  purchasers. 

Every  one  in  selecting  a  place  of  residence  in  the  country,  would 
prefer  to  procure  one  that  has  a  neatly  arranged  garden,  with  its 
patches  of  green,  borders  of  flowers,  clumps  of  shrubbery,  shade 
trees — and  last,  though  not  least,  thrifty  orchards — ^than  one  of  those 
neglected  and  cheerless  spots,  that  too  often  greet  us  as  we  jouniey 
throughout  the  country. 

This  season,  the  Essex  Institute  omitted  their  annual  exhibition  <tf 
Fnuts  and  Flowers,  and  directed  their  mfluence  towards  rendering 
the  one  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  society  the  more  attractive 
and  interesting. 

The  lovely  flowers  of  spring — the  more  fragrant  and  attractive 
ones  of  summer— have  passed  and  gone  ;  and  they  are  replaced  by 
the  more  sombre,  yet  in  some  respects,  more  showy  flowers  of 
autumn — these,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  all  that  remain  to  grace 
our  stands  and  to  decorate  our  tables  at  these  annual  exhibitions. 
Of  these,  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  Dahlia.  This  flower,  so  infin- 
ite in  its  variety,  is  a  great  favorite  with  our  gardeners  and  amateurs, 
on  account  of  its  furnishing  in  abundance  at  this  season  of  the  year 
a  long  succession  of  blooms.  Fine  specimen^  were  exhibited  by  Abi^l 
Wales  of  Beverly ;  Hazen  Messer  of  Methuen ;  Miss  Susan  H. 
Ropes,*F.  Putnam,  John  W.  Downing,  Thorp  Fisher,  Eben  Buswell, 
George  Driver  and  S.  Webb— all  of  Salem. 

Francis  Putnam  of  Salem,  exhil^ited  many  and  choice  varieties  of 
those  beautiful  Roses,  the  Noisettes,  Teas,  Ch'ma,  Bourbons  and  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals.  This  last  class  of  Roses  are  perfectly  hardy,  and 
are  obtained  by  hpbridiration  between  the  common  June  and  China 
Roses.  They  are  deserving  of  a  more  general  cultivation,  in  conse- 
quence of  bting  perpetual  bloomers,  and  ornamenting  the  gardens 
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viUi  a  oontiniial  sacceesion  of  these  favorite  flowers  daring  the  latter 
part  of  summer  and  autumn.  Their  appearance  in  the  parterre 
contrasts  strangely,  thou^  pleasingly,  with  the  autumnal  flowers ; 
and  is  continuallj  remmding  us  of  the  last  roses  of  summer  linger- 
ing in  the  lap  of  autumn. 

William  Weeks  of  Salem,  presented  a  collection  of  Chinese  As- 
ters, Stocks,  Pansies,  &c.  Stephen  Driver,  Jr.  of  Salem,  large  and 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  Coxcombs  m  pots ;  William  D.  Pickman 
of  Salem,  exhibited  a  beautiful  pyramidal  Bouquet  of  Cut  Flowers — 
also  fite  and  large  specimens  of  Coxcombs  m  pots.  Bouquets  of  Cut 
Flowers  from  Miss  E.  B.  Mudge  of  Lynn ;  G.  W.  (}age  of  Methu- 
en ;  F.  H.  Wade  of  Ipswich ;  Miss  C.  Andrews,  Miss  B.  S.  Ives, 
Miss  S.  H.  Bopes — all  of  Salem.  F.  Lamson  of  Salem,  exhibited 
a  plant  of  Salvia  Splendeus ;  Josiah  Hayward  of  Salem,  a  plant  of 
Cactus  Speoiosissimus  m  fruit. 

Several  large  and  very  beautiful  Bouquets,  composed  of  dry 
grasses,  mosses,  Gnaphaliums,  &;c.  &;c.  made  into  various  fSBUiciful 
shapes,  were  contributed  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Atkinson,  Miss  S.  J.  At- 
loQson,  Miss  Lydia  C.  Atkinson,  liGps  E.  L.  Delano  and  N*  Bowles, 
all  of  Lynn  ;  N.  B.  Harris  and  Miss  E.  Mann  of  Salem ;  and  Miss 
Siisan  B.  Shove  of  Danvers. 
A  very  fine  Thistle  Bouquet,  from  Mrs.  W.  H.  Atkinson  of  Lynn. 
Your  Committee  have  awarded  gratmties  for  Flowers  to  the  fol- 
lowing individuals : 

To  Abiel  Wales  of  Beverly,  for  Dahlias,  75 

To  John  W.  Downing  of  Salem,  for  Dahlias,  75 

To  Thorp  Fisher  do  do  75 

To  George  Driver,  do  do  75 

To  Eben  Buswell,  do  do  75 

To  Miss  Susan  H.  Ropes,  do  do  50 

ToHazen  Messer  of  Methuen,  do  25 

To  Francis  Putnam  of  Salem,  for  Roses,  1  00 

To  William  Weeks  of      do     for  Asters,  fcc.  50 

To  Stephen  Driver,  Jr.  of  Salem,  for  Coxcombs,  50 

To  W.  D.  Pickman,  of  do     for  Bouquets,  &;c.  1  00 

To  l&s  Sarah  H.  Ropes,  of  do     for        do  50 

To  Ifias  E.  R.  Mudge  of  Lynn,  do  75 

To  G.  W.  Gage  of  Methuen,  do  87  1-2 

To  F.  H.  Wade  of  Ipswich,  do  60 
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To  fdm  R.  S.  Ives,  of  Salem,  boqaet, 

To  Miss  0.  Andrews,        do        do 

To  Mrs.  W.  H.  Atkinson,  of  Lynn,  for  a  thistle  and  grass 

Boquet, 
To  N.  Bowles,  of  Lynn,         grass  Boquet, 
To  N.  B.  Harris,  of  Salem,  do 

To  Miss  S.  J.  Atkinson,  of  Lynn^  do 
Miss  Lydia  0.  Atkinson,  of  do.,    do. 
To  Miss  Susan  B.  Shove,  of  Danvers,  do. 
To  Miss  E.  L.  Delano,  of  Lynn,  do. 
To  Miss  E.  Mann,  of  Salemt  do. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  WHEATLAND, 

For  the  Committee  on  Flowers. 
Salem,  Sept.  27, 1849. 
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871-2 

ON  FAT  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle,  Report  ; 

That  there  were  seven  entries  for  premium,  and  after  a  full  ex- 
amination, they  have  awarded 

First  prenuum  to  James  A.  Putnam,  of  Danvers.  $10  00 

Second    do        to  Richard  Knight,  of  Newbury,  8  00 

Third       do        to  Joseph  Eittredge,  of  Andover..  5  OO 

For  the  Committtee, 

JOHN  NORTHEND. 

Salem,  Sept  27, 1849. 


ON   WORKING  OXEN. 
The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen  Report  ; 
That  twenty  yoke  of  Cattle  were  offered  for  premium,  most  of 
which  did  their  work  very  well. 
The  Committee  have  made  the  following  award  of  premiums : 
To  Jonathan  Berry,  of  Middleton,  the  1st  premiom,  10  00 
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William  Foster,  of  North  Andover,  the  2d  premium,  $8  00 

John  Washbam,  of  Lynn,  the  3d  premiam,  6  00 

William  Satton,  of  Salem,  the  4th  premiam,  4  00 

Respectfullj  submitted  by 

J.  KITTttEDGE,  for  Committee. 
Salem,  Sept.  27, 1849. 


ON  BULLS. 
The  Committee*  on  Bulls  respectfully  Report  : 
Twelve  Bulls  were  entered  for  premiam,  but  only  eleven  were 
fomid  on  the  ground  by  your  committee.  These  they  carefoUy  ex- 
amined, and  made  up  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  tlie  merits  of  sev- 
eral animals,  other  than  those  to  which  tiiey  awarded  the  premiums. 
There  was  no  difference  of  oiHnion  as  to  which  should  be  given  the 
first  premium.  But  which  was  best  entitled  to  the  others,  was  a 
Etatter  not  so  eaedly  and  readily  to  be  determined ;  and  in  coming  to 
the  final  result,  the  o<Mnmittee  felt  very  far  from  entire  confidence  in 
the  correctness  of  their  judgment.  When  the  merits  of  different 
claimants  are  very  nearly  balanced,  the  right  or  wrong  decision  of 
the  question  of  superiority,  is  almost  of  necessity  an  accident,  and 
in  giving  the  preference  to  one,  another  must  be  passed  by,  which 
in  some  one  point  or  more,  may  be  his  superior.  After  due  deHber* 
ation,  however,  it  was  concluded  that  the  yearling  BuU  of  Henry 
Poor,  of  Andover,  was  entitied  to  tbe  first  premium  of  $7  00 

The  Bull  of  Samuel  Thompson,  of  Haverhill,  two  years  old,  to 

the  second,  6  00 

And  the  yearling  North  Devon  Bull  of  Joseph  Eittredge,  of 
Andover,  to  the  third,  5  00 

Naturally  and  intimately  associated  with  our  report,  is  the  subject 
of  ^^improving  the  Breed  of  Cattle."  A  remark  or  two  upon  that 
subject  may  be  neither  unmterestii^  nor  out  of  place.  The  import- 
ance of  a  more  thorough  knowledge,  of  clearer  ideas  upon  it  than 
we  now  have,  is  apparent  to  every  body.    Li  fact,  no  such  thing  as 

*Pnsoiit,T.  E.  Payaon,  Q&orge  French,  Joshua  L.  Newholl,  Samuel  H.  Green,  and  Benjamin 
P.Ware. 
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breeding  stock  as  an  art,  is  known  among  us ;  and  the  man  who  has 
the  credit  of  being  a  stock-raiser,  generally  gets  it  becaose  he  has  a 
greater  number  of  half  starved  calves  than  his  neighbors,  and  in 
whose  stock  there  are  as  many  varieties  of  shape  and  color,  as  there 
were  m  the  stock  of  Jacob,  when  he  separated  from  his  father-in-law. 
Every  imported  bull,  that  happens  to  come  in  his  neighborhood,  no 
matter  what  his  blood,  nor  what  the  blood  of  his  cow — ^is  crossed 
with  his  stock.  Now  although  crossing  in  any  way  is  preferable  to 
breeding  in  and  in,  yet  this  indiscriminate  crossmg  will  never,  to  any 
extent,  improve  our  stock.  If  we  get  a  good  cow,  it  is  the  result  of 
accident — mere  chance.  Experience  so  far,  has  shown  that  import- 
ations from  abroad,  and  the  crossing  with  them,  have  in  no  way  ben- 
efitted our  milch  cows.  They  may  have  furnished  us  better  oxen  in 
some  respects  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  helped  us  to  any  nK)re  batter 
and  cheese. 

Tour  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  only  successful  mode  of 
improving  our  stock,  is  by  a  judicious,  systematic,  enlightened  at- 
tempt, which  has  for  its  basis  the  native  stock  of  the  country.  And 
it  is  only  by  an  enlarged  view  of  this,  or  any  other  matter  connected 
with  nature,  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  truth.  The  advantage  of 
erossing  has  been  spoken  of;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  if  yon 
expect  good  from  it,  you  must  bring  together  animals,  not  nectrltf  re- 
latedy  but  of  the  same  breed.  Nature  is  uniform  in  her  operations. 
WM  animals  of  a  particular  breed  are  generally  of  the  same  shape 
and  color.  Flowers  resemble  each  other.  But  by  man's  interven- 
tion, the  beast,  the  bird,  the  flower,  are  made  to  assume  new  colors 
and  forms.  K  these  changes  are  of  value,  they  must  be  the  resnlt 
of  sound  judgment,  enlarged  views,  enlightened  experience,  and  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  nature  operates. 

Until  these  are  attained,  you  may  spend  money,  you  may  import 
stock,  you  may  oflbr  premiums,  and  no  more  benefit  be  derived  from 
it,  than  has  been  from  what  has  been  done  by  this  and  other  societies 
for  the  last  tlurty  years.  We  have  no  better  cows  now  than  we  had 
then — ^we  have  no  larger  proportion  of  them — ^and  in  our  breefing, 
whether  or  not  the  calf  which  we  nuse,  will  make  a  good  cow,  or  be 
good  for  nothing,  is  all  mere  chance. 

The  State  Society  have,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  inntation,  in  most 
respects,  made  efforts  to  improve  the  stock  of  the  country.  Bat  has 
that  zeal  been  entirely  according  to  knowledge  ?    Can  they  put  their 
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finger  on  any  point,  and  say,  in  this  respect  at  least  we  have  made 
some  progess  ?  It  may  be  that  your  committee  have  not  full  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  if  the  stock  *^  wbich 
boasts  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry  of  the  purest  and  most  approved 
breeds,"  and  is  not  tainted  with  a  drop  of  "  ignoble  blood,"  is  not 
more  productiye,  so  far  as  the  dairy  is  concerned^  than  it  is  generally 
reported  to  be,  it  is  better  adapted  to  8k  royal  thaki  a  republican  ter* 
ritory.  In  conclusion,  we  hesitate  no|!  to  say,  that  we  have  the  ele- 
ments of  as  good  milch  cows,  as  ther^  are  any  where,  and  that  if 
men  who  have  the  means,  will  apply  scitoce  and  enlightened  judg- 
ment to  their  developement,  instead  of  going  abroad  for  cows,  we 
can  furnish  better  of  our  own,  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
wide  world. 

For  the  Committee, 

T.  E.  PAYSON. 
Salem,  Sept.  27, 1849. 


HENRY  POOR'S  STATEMENT, 

To  the  Committee  an  Bulls  : 

Gentlemen, — ^I  o£fer  for  premium  a  Bull,  eighteen  months  old, 
weighing  1052  pounds.  He  b  the  third  calf  from  a  cow  having  pro- 
duced a  heifer  for  which  $100  was  ofifered  when  three  years  old. 
His  ori^n  is  partly  of  the  Vaughn  stock,  imported,  and  scattered  on 
the  Eennebeck  river,  many  years  smce,  which  has  been  crossed  par. 
tiaQy  by  the  Durham,  mixing  the  two  with  the  native  breed,  and  pro- 
dacmg  the  best  stock  driven  to  our  market,  as  all  dealers  will  attest. 

He  probably  is  more  of  the  native  than  any  other  blood ;  hence  I 
can  him  the  *^  New  England,''  as  being  appropriate  to  lus  pedigree, 
and  in  harmony  with  my  views  of  the  value  of  Native  American 
Stock. 

He  has  been  kept  on  ordinary  pasture  feed ;  his  growth  has  been 
about  twelve  pounds  a  week,  as  we  have  weighed  him  from  time  to 
time ;  but  he  has  never  been  forced  in  bis  growth.  Daring  the  sea- 
am,  he  has  served  about  twenty  cows. 

Respectfully,  H.  POOR. 

North  Andover,  Sept.  26, 1849. 
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ON  MILCH  COWS. 

The  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  make  the  Mowing  Bepobt  : 

Seven  Cows  were  entered  for  premiom,  and  as  many  more  for  ex* 
hibition.  The  milk  of  all  the  cows  entered  for  premium  was  sold  as 
taken  from  them,  only  one  havmg  any  definite  statement  of  the  quaL* 
ty  of  her  milk.  The  cow  of  Horatio  Bodge,  of  Danvers,  gave  an 
average  of  fourteen  quarts  per  day,  from  June  1st  to  Sept.  27  th. 
And  from  the  mUk  was  made,  in  one  week,  fourteen  pounds  eight 
ounces  of  butter. 

The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  she  was  more  than  ten  yeaiB 
old  ;  therefore,  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  she  could  not  be  entitled 
to  a  premium.  Two  others  were  excluded  for  the  same  reason. 
Ebenezer  Rogers,  of  Rowley,  entered  an  Ayrshire  cow,  with  a  calf 
one  week  old.  No  statement  of  the  quantity  of  her  milk  accompa. 
nied  her.     She  was  therefore  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

Of  the  cows  entered  for  exhibition  only,  were  two  fine  looking  ani- 
mals belonging  to  Daniel  Buxton,  Jr.  of  Danvers.  Their  docile  appear, 
ance,  good  form  and  color,  and  right  proportions  for  milking  quahties, 
particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  committee.  There  were 
no  better  looking  animals  of  the  kind  in  the  pens. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  cows  entered  for  premiums, 
and  of  the  statements  accompanying  them,  the  committee  were  of 
opinion  that  no  statement  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  milk,  came  fully  up  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  and  that  no  <me 
was  entitled  to  the  first  premium. 

They  award  the  second  premium  of  9  dollars  to  Wingate  Merrill, 
of  Danvers. 

The  third,  of  8  dollars,  to  Enoch  Page,  of  Danvers. 

And  the  fourth,  of  7  dollars,  to  Frederick  Bumham,  of  Manches- 
ter. 

Respectfully  submitted,  fbr  the  Committee, 

DEAN  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
Salem,  Sept.  27th,  1849. 


WINGATE  MERRILLS  STATEMEIH*, 

To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cowe  : 
Gentlemen, — ^The  cow  I  o£fer  for  premium  is  eight  or  nine  years 
old.     I  have  owned  her  two  and  a  hidf  years.     Her  calf  was  killed 
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ihe  IStb  day  of  June,  when  twenty  four  days  old — ^was  fat,  and 
weighed  112  pounds,  dressed. 

I  have  kept  an  account  of  her  milk,  as  follows : — ^from  June  18th 
to  July  13th,  80  days,  1380  lbs.    Average  per  day,  46  lbs. 

From  July  13th  to  Sept.  27th,  76  days,  3040  lbs.  Average  per 
day,  40  lbs.    She  gives  39  lbs.  a  day  now. 

Her  feed  has  been  common  pasture,  with  three  other  cows.  She 
has  been  milked  between  four  and  five  o'clock  all  summer,  and  has 
remsdned  in  the  bam  at  night,  with  a  foddering  of  hay.  She  has 
had  no  gndn  of  any  kind.  I  set  the  milk  for  butter  one  day,  and 
made  from  it  2  pounds  2  ounces. 

WINGATE  MERRILL. 
Danvers,  Sept.  27th,  1849. 


ENOCH  PAGE'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cows : 

Gbntlemen, — I  offer  for  premium  one  native  cow,  4  'years  old. 
Her  milk,  for  the  last  twenty  days,  has  weighed  738  lbs.,  making 
13  3-4  quarts  per  day.     She  had  a  calf  the  middle  of  July  last. 

ENOCH  PAGE. 
Danvers,  Sept.  26, 1849. 


FREDERIC  BURNHAM'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cowe : 

GsKTLSMEN, — ^Thc  COW  wMch  I  enter  for  premium,  is  seven  years 
old,  and  has  heen  owned  by  me  over  a  j^ear.  She  calved  the  17th 
of  March  last,  and  will  have  her  next  calf  the  first  of  March  [next. 
She  gives  her  milk  till  the  time  of  calving.  At  the  height  of  feed, 
for  three  weeks  in  June,  she  gave  an  average  of  15  1-2  quarts  per 
day.  Previously  to  that  time  and  since,  her  average  yield  has  been 
thirteen  quarts  per  day.  Last  year,  I  sold  from  her,  besides  what  I 
used  m  the  family,  $105  worth  of  mUk,  at  4  cents  per  quart,  from 
May  20th  to  Nov.  20th ;  and  at  6  cents  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
calf  I  so\d  at  $6  25.    She  has  been  pastured  with  another  cow  this 
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season,  m  two  fields,  contuning  less  than  two  acres,  that  have  not 
been  under  plough  for  ten  years.  Excepting  a  fortnight's  feed  else- 
where, and  a  little  fodder  from  the  garden,  this  has  been  all  her  feed* 

FREDERIC  BURNHAM. 

Manchester,  Sept.  21, 1849. 


ON  HEIFERS. 

The  Conmuttee  on  Heifers  respectfully  Report  : 

The  number  of  Heifers  o£fered  for  premium  is  uncommonly  large, 
being  about  forty.  So  many  good  animals  were  presented,  that  the 
Committee  have  had  some  difficulty  in  deciding  exactly  upon  their 
respective  merits.  They  believe  however  they  have  done  justice  in 
awarding  the  following  premiums. 
For  Heifers  m  milk«  8  months  or  more,  first  premium  to 

Hiram  L.  Roberts,  Beverly,  $7  00 

Second  premium  to  Kchard  Hawkes,  Saugus,  $6  00 

Third  premium  to  Stephen  Whitmore,  Jr.,  Salem,  5  00 

For  two  years  old  Heifers,  Ist  premium  to  A.  B.  Lord,  Beverly,  6  00 
Second  premium  to  J.  T.  Haskell,  Beverly,  4  00 

Third  premium  to  Isaac  Stanley,        do.  3  00 

For  Yearling  Heifers,  first  premium  to  Benjamin  Kidder, 

Saugus,  4  00 

Second  premium  to  John  Stone,  Jr.,  Marblehead,  3  00 

Third  premium,  to  John  Reynolds,  Andover,  2  00 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  ALLEY,  3d,  Chairman. 
Salem,  Sept.  27, 1849. 


HIRAM  L.  ROBERTS'S  STATEMENT. 

7b  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cows : 

Gentlbmsn — ^The  heifer  that  I  offer  for  your  inspection  was  pur- 
chased by  me  in  November,  1888,  and  was  three  years  old  in  April 
following,  and  brought  her  first  calf  February  16th,  1849.  He»  feed 
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np  to  the  time  of  her  calving,  was  meadow  haj  onlj,  after  that  Sng- 
lish  hay.  Her  oalf  was  sold  when  three  weeks  and  three  days  old ; 
she  then  gave  eleven  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  She  went  to  pasture 
May  19th,  and  had  no  hay  afterwards,  and  was  what  good  farmers 
would  call  in  very  poor  flesh.  She  was  fed  with  one  quart  of  com 
meal  per  day,  for  seven  snccesdve  days  only,  after  being  turned  to 
pasture.  The  first  fourteen  days  in  June  she  produced  15  pounds 
of  butter,  besides  sufficient  milk  and  cream  for  the  use  of  a  fiEtnuly  of 
five  persons.  The  third  week  in  June  her  milk  measured  85  quarts, 
^ven  in  seven  successive  days,  and  produced  10  pounds  of  butter, 
churning  from  the  cream.  After  that  time  no  correct  account  was 
kept  of  her  milk  or  butter,  until  September  16th,  when  her  milk  was 
igiun  measured  for  seven  succes^ve  days.  It  measured  64  quarts 
and  produced  7  1-2  pounds  of  butter,  once  worked  over  and  salted, 
her  feed  being  a  mowing  field,  that  she  had  been  in  about  two 
months,  containing  about  3  1-2  acres. 

HIRAM  L.  ROBERTS. 

Beverly,  Sept.  26tii,  1849. 


ON  STEERS. 

The  Committee  on  Steers  have  directed  me  to  Report  : 

Three  entries  for  two  year  old  Steers, — one  pwr  by  John  Porter, 
of  Beverly ;  one  by  Da^d  S.  Caldwell,  of  Byfield ;  and  one  by  Jed- 
ediah  H.  Barker,  of  Andover. 

There  were  two  pair  of  yearlmg  Steers, — one  by  Moses  Petting, 
of  Topsfield,  and  one  by  Joshua  Ooodridge,  of  Salem. 

They  have  agreed  to  award  the  first  premium  of  $6  to  David  S. 
Caldwell,  for  his  two  year  old  Steers,  and  the  second  premium  of 
|4  to  Jedediah  H.  Barker. 

For  yearling  Steers,  they  award  the  first  prenuum  of  $4  to  Josh'> 
na  Goodridge,  and  the  second  premium  of  $8  to  Moses  Pettingill. 

For  the  Comnuttee, 

MOSES  NEWELL. 
Salem,  Sept.  27, 1849. 
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ON  COLTS. 

The  Committee  on  Colts  having  attended  to  their  duty,  Rbport  : 

Twentj-foor  Colts  were  entered  for  preminmy  from  one  to  four 
jears  old.  Some  were  not  in  the  pens,  and  others  had  no  attendants 
to  show  them,  or  give  any  accomit  of  their  training  or  pedigree. 

As  there  were  but  four  premiums  to  be  distributed,  one  to  the  best 
Colt  of  each  class  respectively,  they  recommend  the  following  award, 
viz; 

For  the  best  four  years  old  Colt,  to  Rufus  Pray,  of  Newbmry,  $10  00 
For  the  best  three  years  old  do.,  to  Baily  Loring,  of  Andover,  8  00 
For  the  best  two  years  old  do.,  to  Nathaniel  Boardman,  of 

Danvers,  6  00 

For  the  best  yearlmg  Colt,  to  Samuel  Tucker,  of  Hamilton,       4  00 

yfe  cannot  leave  the  interesting  subject  of  the  horse,  without  a 
word  or  two  upon  the  importance  of  this  animal  to  the  public  ;  of  en- 
couraging the  ndsing  of  the  best  kind,  and  the  best  mode  of  training. 

Of  all  our  domestic  animals,  the  horse  stands  in  the  foremost  rank. 
Although  steam  and  railroads  have  lessened  the  necessity  of  his  aid, 
they  have  not  lessened  his  value  in  the  market,  or  the  pleasure 
which  he  still  affords  to  those  not  so  much  bent  on  business  and  gold, 
as  amusement  and  healthy  exercise. 

The  labors  of  the  horse  seem  to  be  changing  from  year  to  year, 
and  have  in  some  degree  been  mitigated.  If  we  look  back  but  a  few 
years  we  find  him  travelling  the  bark-mill  from  morning  till  night, 
and  before  the  invention  of  steam  engines  and  railroads,  he  was  des- 
tined to  perform  the  very  arduous  labors  of  the  stage  coach,  in  the 
duties  of  which,  from  high  feecUng  and  hard  driving,  he  was  soon 
worn  out.  But  the  modem  application  of  steam,  seems  to  be  sent 
in  mercy  for  his  relict  If  steam  has  not  entirely  superceded  the 
use  of  the  horse  for  the  work,  it  has  oertamly  very  much  curtailed 
the  requirement  of  this  kind  of  labor.  He  is  now  mostly  used  for 
pleasure  riding,  and  short  excursions,  requiring  tiie  cultivation  of 
different  foatures  and  qualities  than  those  heretofore  demanded. 
Speed  and  activity  are  the  qualities  sought  for  now,  in  place  of 
strength  of  body  and  limb,  which  are  better  fitted  for  the  draft. 

The  horse  is  susceptible  of  the  most  perfect  triuning,  and  can  be 
made  to  know  your  wishes  almost  before  they  are  expressed,  and  pes* 
sessing  great  activity  and  strength,  when  properly  encouraged,  will 
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use  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  attachment  of  the  hone 
to  his  master  is  well  known,  aixd  a  reciprocity  of  feeling  between  the 
horse  and  his  keeper  is  frequently  very  great ;  but  we  are  sorry  to 
know  he  is  sometimes  most  grossly  and  wantonly  abused. 

The  horse  though,  when  kindly  treated,  will  manifest  great  attach- 
ment and  perfect  obedience,  submitting  to  severe  labors,  will  some- 
times  exhibit  great  and  provoking  obstinacy.  This  leads  to  cruelty, 
and  sometimes  unmerciful  beating. 

From  experience  and  observation,  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  whip- 
ping only  increases  the  difficulty,  and  makes  him  more  obstinate. 
Although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  command  one's  temper  when  the 
horse,  knowing  your  wishes,  persists  in  refusing  to  obey,  still  I  am 
satisfied  that  kindness  will  sooner  bring  him  to  obedience,  than  an 
opposite  course  of  treatment. 

When  in  full  health  and  plight,  he  will  be  as  fond  of  moving  for- 
ward as  you  are  to  have  him  do  so.  A  little  patience  is  much  better 
than  the  whip.  We  once  asked  a  horse  dealer  how  we  should  man- 
age a  contrary  horse  ?  He  replied, "  Never  let  lum  know  but  that 
he  behaves  just  as  you  want  to  have  him." 

Horses  are  often  made  vicious  in  breaking,  as  it  is  called,  and  in 
training,  when  young,  by  bad  management.  In  breaking  colts  into 
the  harness,  they  should  never  know  that  they  can  break  away. 
When  convenient,  the  younger  you  begin  with  them  the  better.  Ac- 
custom them  gradually  to  the  halter  and  harness. 

The  halter,  in  the  first  place,^should  be  so  strong  that  they  cannot 
break  it  when  made  fast  to  a  substantial  post.  They  will  seldom  try  ' 
its  strength  more  than  once  or  twice ;  and  the  same  with  any  part 
of  a  harness.  If  they  find  they  can  break  a  halter,  it  is  seldom 
forgotten,  and  becomes  a  very  vicious  habit.  After  two  years  old, 
they  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  a  steady  horse,  and  afterwards  in 
a  light  carriage,  followed  up  every  day  for  some  little  length  of  time. 
In  shoeing  the  first  time,  be  sure  you  get  a  good  strong  smith,  that 
will  hold  the  foot  as  long  as  he  wishes  ;  not  too  long  at  first,  least  he 
should  be  weary.  Horses  are  not  unfrequently  very  troublesome 
through  life  by  a  fault  in  first  shoeing. 

The  signs  of  a  good  road  horse,  and  for  speed  are,  a  small  head, 
a  short  back,  and  flat  legs.  Something  may  be  known  by  the  coun- 
tenance, which  cannot  well  be  described.     A  bright  full  eye,  wide 

nostrils,  and  a  projecting  wide  forehead,  may  be  considered  some  of 
10 
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the  signs  of  courage  and  long  wind.  The  color  of  horses  depends 
^mewhat  upon  fancj ;  but  bay,  dapplegraj  and  black  are  the  most 
preferred  in  our  county. 

The  three  greatest  and  most  common  faults  to  which  horses  are 
liable,  are  stumbling,  kicidng  and  shying.  We  know  of  no  remedy 
for  the  first.  The  second  may  be  avoided  by  using  him  to  the  har- 
ness about  his  haunches  and  head,  when  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
when  he  can  do  no  mischief.  Shying  may  be  quite  benefitted,  if  not 
cured,  by  stopping  and  moving  slowly  by  the  object,  instead  of  urg- 
mg  the  horse  to  breast  it  at  once. 

The  Arabian  breed  of  horses  are  attracting  some  attention  in  our 
county.  They  have  not  yet  come  to  years  qtute  sufficient  for  use. 
They  promise  speed,  courage,  docility,  and  an  exemption  from  most 
of  the  principal  faults  of  road  horses. 

The  growing  of  this  kind  of  stock  in  our  county  is^  at  the  present 
time,  receiving  great  attention,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number 
at  the  show.  We  believe  it  to  be  as  profitable  as  any  other  stock, 
as  very  few  horses,  at  four  years  old,  are  worth  less  than  from  75  to 
100  dollars.  The  demand  and  the  value  have  not  lessened,  but 
father  increased,  since  the  introduction  of  railroads. 

Kow  let  us  bespeak  for  this  noble  animal  kind  treatment,  good 
"keeping,  and  light  burthens.  With  such  gentle  usage,  the  horse  will 
love  and  serve  you  faithfully  for  twenty-five,  forty,  and  even  fifty 
yearsv  Do  not  maim  or  disfigure  him  by  the  cruel  practice  of  prick- 
ing, nicking^  or  even  cutting  off  a  single  hdr,  which  the  author  of 
nature  ha&  furnished  him  with,  for  his  special  accommodation.  And 
good  taste  will  require,  that  in  his  natural  garb  and  form,  he  actually 
shows  the  best,  and  is  the  most  comfortable  to  himself.  Ourry  and 
groom  him  every  day,  and  give  him  a  blanket  and  a  warm  stable  in 
'cold  weather,  and  clean  straw  to  lie  on.  Talk  to,  mi  with  him,  for 
he  will  soon  understand  your  language,  and  manifest  signs  of  recog- 
nition, or  the  tenor,  at  (east,  of  your  words. 

Horses  like  to  be  petted,  and  words  of  encouragement,  we  wDl 
again  repeat,  are  better  under  all  circutnstances,  than  the  whip. 

F<Mr  the  Committee, 

B.  A.  MEBRIAM. 

Salem,  Sept.  27, 1849. 
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ON  SWDTB. 

The  Committee  on  Swine  havmg  attended  to  the  duties  assigned 
ihem,  Rbpobt  : 

The  whole  number  of  Swine  entered  for  premium,  was  sixteen^ 
yiz: 

One  Boar,  by  Thomas  E.  Payson,  of  Rowley, 

One  do.  9  1-2  months  old,  (foil  blood  supposed,)  by  "William 
G.Lake,  of  Topsfield. 

One  do.  by  Jeseph  Kittredge,  of  Andover. 

One  Pig,  sixteen  weeks  old,  by  T.  E.  Haskell,  of  Beverly. 

One  do.  by  Henry  Poor,  of  Andover. 

One  do.  by  Hiram  L.  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield. 

One  Breeding  Sow,  three  years  old,  and  five  Weaned  Pigs,  five 
months,  twenty-seven  days  old,  by  Hiram  L.  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield. 

Two  Weaned  Pigs,  five  months  old,  by  Thomas  G.  Dodge,  of 
Newburyport. 

Two  do.  do.  thirteen  weeks  old,  by  Peter  Obear  of  Beverly* 

One  do.  do.  by  John  Stone,  Jr.,  of  Marblehead. 

Your  Committee  having  examined  the  animals  presented  to  their 
notice,  with  as  much  care  as  the  short  time  allowed  them  would  ad- 
mit^ have  awarded  the  following  premiums,  viz : 
To  William  G.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  for  his  Sufiblk  Boar, 

the  first  premium  of  $5  00 

To  Joseph  Kittredge,  of  Andover,  the  second  premium  of       8  00 
To  Hiram  L.  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield,  for  the  best  breeding 

sow,  the  first  premium  of  5  00 

To  Hiram  L.  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield,  for  the  best  litter  of 

Weaned  pigs,  the  first  premium  of  6  00 

To  Thomas  G.  Dodge,  of  Newburyport,  for  the  best  Wean- 
ed Pig,  the  first  premium  of  4  00 
To  John  Stone,  Jr.,  of  Marblehead,  for  a  Weaned  Pig, 

(Chester  breed)  the  second  premium  q(  2  00 

Your  Committee  regret  that  there  were  but  two  premiums  for  each 
class  of  animals  at  theur  disposal,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  discriminate 
between  animi^  so  nearly  idike. 

For  the  Committtee, 

Salem,  Sept  27, 1849.  LEWIS  ALLEN. 
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LETTER  FROM  LEWIS  ALLEN  Em). 

Danvbrs,  Not.  17,  1849. 

Dear  Sir: — ^According  to  promise,  I  now  send  you  the  result  of 
my  experiment  of  keeping  Swine,  the  past  season,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  manure  heap,  which  is  as  follows,  viz : 

On  the  13th  of  April  last,  I  bought  ten  pigs,  and  on  the  23d  fire, 
making  fifteen  in  all.  Their  average  weight  was  144  pounds,  mak- 
ing 2160  lbs.,  at  6  cents,  $129  60 
I  fed  them  on  dry  com  and  water  principally ;  occa^on- 

ally  I  gave  them  shorts  and  water,  and  the  waste  from 

the  house,  which  was  a  small  item,  as  we  make  butter 

only  for  family  use. 
I  fed  to  them  220  bushels  of  com,  for  which  I  psdd, 

delivered,  $130  00 

and  80  bushels  of  shorts  at  23  cts.,  •     6  90 


$136  90 

$266  50 
I  sold  them  in  September /or  7  cents  per  pound,  the  pur- 
chaser paying  for  killing.  Commenced  killing  them  on 
the  19th  September,  but  owing  to  the  warm  weather, 
did  not  kill  them  all  until  the  17th  of  October.  The 
fifteen  weighed  when  dressed  3951  lbs,  at  7  cts.  per  lb.,  $276  57 

Profit,  $10  07 

Now  for  the  manure  heap.    In  the  first  place  I  will  tell  you  what 
they  had  to  work  upon,  and  the  kind  of  place  to  work  in.    I  fenced 
off  a  yard  adjoining  my  bam,  about  eighteen  by  fifty  feet,  so  con- 
stracted  that  I  could  drive  in  at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other  with 
a  team  and  plough  it,  or  cart  in  materials,  as  occasion  required.    I 
ploughed  up  the  soil  in  the  yard,  and  when  the  hogs  had  made  it 
rich  and  worked  up  fine,  I  then  covered  the  yard  to  the  depth  of  teL 
or  twelve  inches  with  meadow  mud  or  peat     When  this  wa^  well 
incorporated  with  the  soil  and  manure  and  become  soft,  I  spread  ov- 
er it  a  quantity  of  coarse  stable  manure,  and  when  this  became  well 
mixed,  added  mud  and  manure  as  before,  until  I  used  three  cords  of 
manure,  for  which  I  paid  $4  00  per  cord. 
I  estimate  the  quantity  of  manure  made,  full  one  cord  for 
each  hog,  say  15  cords,  which  is  worth  at  least,  $4  50 
per  cord,  $67  50 
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Credit  three  cords  stable  manure  at  $4  00  per  cord,  $12  00 

"1^55  60 
Profit  on  Pork,  10  07 

Making  $65  57 

which  I  get  for  feedbg,  interest  on  outlay,  carting,  materials,  &;c. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  I  can  obtain  the  same  quantity  of 
manure  any  cheaper  than  by  the  process  above  mentioned.  If  you 
can  inform  me  of  any  better  mode  of  increasing  this  most  important 
article  to  the  farmer,  you  will  greatly  oblige 

Yours  respectfully, 

LEWIS  ALLEN. 
To  Allen  W.  Dodge,  Esq. 


ON  SHEEP. 

The  Committee  on  Sheep  ask  leave  to  IIeport  : 

That  only  one  entry  was  made  in  this  department,  viz :  that  of 
seven  sheep  and  two  Iambs,  by  Joseph  Kittredge,  of  Andover.  On 
examination,  they  found  the  lot  to  consist,  as  they  judged,  of  six 
sheep  and  seven  very  fine  lambs.  Some  of  the  sheep  were,  in  the 
opimon  of  the  committee,  excellent,  and  the  others  of  fiur  quality. 
Takmg  the  lambs  with  the  sheep,  which  the  committee  felt  author- 
ixed  to  do,  they  found  a  sufficient  number  of  very  fine  animals  to 
entitle  Dr.  Kittredge  to  the  first  premium  of  seven  doUars ;  and  they 
recommend  that  it  be  so  awarded. 


For  the  Committee. 

ANDREW  DODGE. 


Salem,  Sept.  27, 1849. 


ON  FATTENING  CATTLE  AND  SWINE. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  best  method  of  fiitten- 
ing  Cattle  and  Swine,  would  offer  the  foUowbg  as  their  views  on  the 
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aiAject — (the  present  yew  Uiere  has  been  no  application  for  pre- 

Select  the  best  formed  cattle,  from  five  to  eight  years  old,  of  qniet 
cKsposition  and  good  appetite,  inclining  to  &tten.  After  the  spring 
work  16  over,  commence  ^ving  them  the  best  pasturage  daring  the 
snmmer,  also  the  best  fall  feed  nntil  they  come  to  the  bam ;  then 
feed  them  with  good  hay  Bssd  Indian  meal,  at  first  from  one  to  two 
quarts  per  day,  gradually  increasing  till  six  or  eig^it  quiurts  are  ^yen, 
until  they  are  slaughtered,  or  about  fifteen  bushels  of  meal  to  each 
animal.  This  process  furnishes  the  largest  weight,  the  best  quality 
of  beef,  commandmg  the  highest  price  in  the  market,  and  at  the 
present  prices,  a  profit  to  the  owner. 

Also,  with  respect  to  fattemng  swine^ — select  those  weighing  about 
100  pounds,  which  will  cost  about  $5  00  each,  purchasing  com  at 
the  common  rates.  Keep  them  in  a  large  roomy  yard,  with  a  good 
supply  of  loam  from  the  road-side  and  muck  from  the  swamp,  ^ving 
them  a  dry  room  to  lodge  in.  Feed  them  with  three  quarts  of  com 
per  day  for  one  year.  This  will  give  400  pounds  of  good  pork,  which 
has  usually  psud  for  all  the  com  and  the  first  cost  of  the  animal ; 
and  what  is  taken  from  the  yard  will  pay  well  for  aU  the  labor  which 
has  been  expended. 

For  the  Oonumttee. 

JEEEMIAH  COLMAN. 

Newburyport,  Nov.  9, 1849. 


ON  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  CROPS,  &o. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Compartive  Value  of  Crops  as  Food 
for  Cattie : 

It  may  agam  be  said,  as  it  has  been  in  former  years,  that  there 
has  been  no  application  for  premium  on  tins  important  subject. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  on  this»  as  on  many  other 
subjects  in  regard  to  farming,  for  a  person  to  try  an  experiment 
which  will  be  fully  satisfactory  to  himself,  there  are  also  many  causes 
operating,  and  which  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  This,  how- 
ever, sbotdd  not  deter  us  from  trying  experiments,  for  it  is  the  only 
Wfty  to  get  correct  information. 
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The  committee  last  year  (of  which  I  was  a  member)  expressed 
some  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  green  coru  stalks  as  food  for  milch 
cows.  This  has  led  to  careful  observation,  and  some  experiments  on 
the  subject. 

In  consequence  of  the  dry  weather^  and  increasing  the  number  of 
my  cowsi  the  feed  in  my  pasture  was  unusually  short.  About  the 
middle  of  August  I  commenced  feedmg  with  English  hay,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  feed  of  the  pasture.  I  weighed  the  milk  of  four  cows  for 
three  successive  weeks.  The  first  week  they  were  all  fed  on  hay. 
The  second  week,  two  were  fed  on  hay,  the  other  two  on  green  corn 
stalks.  The  third  week,  those  that  had  previously  been  fed  on  hay, 
were  fed  on  com  stalks,  and  those  that  had  been  fed  on  com  stalks 
were  fed  on  hay.  The  hay  used  was  cut  early,  and  of  superior  quality , 
Some  of  the  cows  were  more  fond  of  hay  than  stalks,  and  others  were 
more  fond  of  stalks  than  hay.  Haying  carefully  observed  the  man- 
ner of  their  eating,  (as  I  did  not  weigh  their  food,)  and  the  weight 
of  their  milk,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  produce  about 
the  same  quantity  of  milk. 

Now  if  it  is  a  fact  that  hay  and  green  com  stalks  produce  about 
the  same  quantity  of  milk,  the  question  naturally  arises,  on  whichr 
can  they  be  kept  the  cheapest  7  If  farmers  commence  feeding  onp 
their  English  hay,  immediately  after  it  is  cut,  and  feed  on  it  mostly 
through  the  fall,  it  would  make  a  heavy  draft  on  their  ha|y,  an  d  I 
think  in  many  cases  it  would  be  exhausted,  before  pasturing  time 
the  next  season.  Com  can  be  easily  cultiyated  and  will  produce 
abundantly,  and  I  think  may  be  fed  on  cheaper  than  hay. 

Ghreen  second  crop  is  very  good  to  produce  mOk  ;  but  this  it  will 
not  do  to  rely  upon,  for  it  can  be  produced  only  on  land  that  is  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  on  that  to  much  extent,  only  in  favora- 
ble seasons. 

There  is  still  another  question  which  should  be  considered,  which 
is,  the  kind  of  feed  which  has  the  best  eflfect  on  the  animal.  If  a 
certiun  kind  of  food  will  produce  the  same  quantity  of  m3k,  and  also 
tend,  to  some  extent,  to  fatten  the  animal,  it  increases  the  value  of 
that  Mnd  of  food.  Every  thing  considered,  I  know  of  nothing  so 
good  for  food  for  milch  cows  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  aiid  autumu 
as  green  com  stalks. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  that  further  experiments  may  be  tried, 
not  only  in  summer  and  autumn,  but  winter  feeding  also — whether 
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roots  are  the  most  profitable,  and  if  so,  what  kind ;  if  meal,  what 
kind  and  how  used,  whether  in  eat  feed,  or  otherwise. 

Another  experiment  has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Daniel  Merrill,  2d,  of 
Methuen.  The  result,  as  he  informed  me,  was  in  fayor  of  the  corn. 
The  haj  used  was  tolerably  good,  but  not  of  superior  quality. 

I  believe  the  prevailing  opinion  in  our  vicinity,  among  those  that 
have  cultivated  com  the  most  extensively,  is  in  accordance  with  my 
own,  and  as  I  have  stated. 

Another  subjsct  on  which  the  Society  has  offered  a  liberal  premi- 
um, is  to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  time  for  cutting  hay.  It  would 
be  rather  difficult  for  a  person  to  try  an  experiment  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  himself,  much  more  to  make  a  statement  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  others.  There  is  so  much  difference  in  grass  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  rule  that  will  apply  in  all  cases. 

Heavy  grass  should  be  cut  earlier  than  light.  I  think  that  Herds 
grass  that  is  a  heavy  burden,  and  coarse,  if  it  is  to  be  fed  to  horses, 
should  be  cut  when  it  ,is  full  in  the  blossom ;  if  it  is  designed  for 
cattle,  especially  for  milch  cows,  it  should  be  cut  somewhat  earlier. 
If  it  stands  until  out  of  the  blossom,  and  the  seed  nearly  fall,  it  13 
hard ;  it  has  not  that  sweet  smell,  and  if  the  cattle  could  speak,  I 
think  they  would  say,  it  has  not  that  sweet  taste  that  it  has  whea 
cut  early.  I  think  the  hay  will  be  as  heavy  if  cut  when  full  in  the 
blossom,  as  when  it  stands  Ivter. 

If  the  grass  is  fine,  with  a  mixture  of  red  top  or  fine  clover,  it  will 
do  to  stand  a  little  longer. 

Clover  also,  I  think  should  be  cut  when  it  is  full  in  the  blossom, 
and  if  it  is  heavy  and  badly  lodged,  it  should  be  cut  earlier. 

The  quality  of  the  hay,  I  thmk,  depends  much  on  the  weather 
previous  to  cutting,  as  well  as  the  weather  in  the  haying  season,  and 
the  manner  of  curing.  A  long  season  of  wet  weather  immediately 
proceeding  the  cutting  of  the  hay,  injures  its  quality.  Berries  ripened 
in  wet  weather  are  not  so  sweet  as  when  ripened  in  dry  weather. 
Apples  or  peaches  that  grow  m  the  shade  are  not  of  so  good  flavor  as 
those  that  grow  in  the  sun. 

Grass  cut  when  it  is  rather  green,  if  a  long  season  of  wet  weather 
precedes,  may  not  be  as  good  as  grass  cut  some  later,  providing  a 
considerable  season  of  dry  weather  precedes  cutting,  and  the  differ- 
ence may  be  owing  to  the  weather  and  not  to  being  cut  later  in  the 
season. 
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I  think  it  ii  not  ancommon  for  farmors  on  this,  as  well  as  on 

asiiy  other  sabjects  in  regard  to  farmingt  to  embrace  erroneous 

opnioQS,    attributing  certain  results  to  some  other  than  the  true 

cause* 

JOSEPH  HOW,  Chairman. 

MeOiuen,  Nov.  19, 1849. 


ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

Many  of  our  farmers  have,  in  former  years,  realized  large  returns 
from  fruit  orchards ;  even  a  few  trees  sometimes  producing  more 
profit  to  the  owners,  than  all  the  other  products  of  their  farms. 

In  later  years  fruit  orchards  have  become  more  numerous,  and 
probably  the  returns  from  them  have  not  been  so  large  as  formerly, 
from  the  fact  that  the  cultivation  has  been  so  much  extended  as  to 
increase  the  supply  to  equal  or  nearly  equal  the  demand. 

Now,  but  very  few  of  the  products  of  the  soil  are  more  remunera- 
tive than  that  of  fruit  trees ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  labor  required, 
after  fruit  orchards  have  reached  a  bearing  state,  we  do  not  recollect 
of  any  branch  of  agriculture  that  pays  so  well,  as  a  well  cultivated 
orchard. 

Amongst  us,  there  is  now  more  uncertainty  of  producing  fair  fruit, 
than  formerly.  The  reasons  why  are  not  in  all  cases  obvious  ;  and 
it  may  be  well  to  offer  inducements  to  careful,  observing,  intelligent 
frait  growers,  to  discover  the  causes  and  ascertain  the  remedies  of 
imperfection  in  fruits. 

Our  attention  has  been  called,  this  year,  to  the  fact  that  apples, 
in  condderable  quantities  have  been  transported  from  the  interior  of 
Muoe,  in  some  cases,  from  places  many  nules  from  railroad  or  water 
cummunication,  to  the  City  of  Boston.  These  apples  we  understand 
have  been  taken  at  ^prices  fully  satisfactory  to  the  grower,  and  an 
instance  has  been  communicated  to  us  in  which  the  owner  of  an  or- 
chard has  this  year  received  more  for  his  fruit,  than  he  paid  for  the 
orchard  a  few  years  since. 

Apple  growers  in  more  northern  regions  have  the  advantage  of 
Bs  at  present,  in  the  ftimess  of  thehr  fruit ;  this  may  not  long  con- 
tinue ;  as  with  the  extent  c^  cultivation  the  difficulties  are  apt  to 
mcrease.  11 
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H  we  can  liscertain  tiie-  remediefr  for  the  varioos  caitteg  of  imper' 
lection  in*  oar  fmts,  we  shall  probably  find  our  climate  and  wA  a» 
weir  ad^ted  to  tbe  raising  c^  most  of  the  staple  fhiits  in  perfection 
as  any  in  this  favored  country  ;  and  interest  will  induce  us  to  furoisb 
not  only  a  sufficieiScy  for  our  own  community ,  but  largely  for  ezpo^ 
tation. 

The  Committee  were  disappomted  in  not  having  opportunity  offic- 
ally  to  look  over  more  of  the  orchards  of  Essex  county ;  but  one  (mv 
chardy  that  of  Daniel  Adams  of  Newbury^  being  offered  for  exaoh 
ination. 

This  orchard  the  Committee  examined  on  the  26th  of  September, 
and  were  much  gratified  with  its  appearance.  The  arrangement  wa» 
good ;  the  trees  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  state,  of  vigorous  growth 
and  were  creditable  to  the  cultivator,  whose  statement  gives  in  ^ 
somewhat  particular  manner  his  treatment  of  the  orchard  throagh- 
aut. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  first  premiirm  on  apple  or^ 
diards  be  given  to  Daniel  Adams. 

JOSIAfl  LITTLE, 

GEORGE  W.  GAGE, 

GEORGE  L.  DAVIS,     }•  Committee. 

GEORGE  THURLOW, 

MOSES  FRENCH, 

Salem,  Nov  1\1849. 


DANIEL  ADAMS'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Cammittee  on  Fruit  Trees : 

Gentlemen, — I  offer  for  the  Society's  premium,  my  apple  or- 
chard,set  out  since  1845,  and  continuing  204  trees,  on  about  two  acres. 
The  land  is  a  gravelly  loam  and  somewhat  rocky,  a  small  part  mixed 
with  clay,  and  inclining  to  the  northeast,  and  has  been  improved  as 
a  field  for  some  60  years^  or  more. 

The  field,  previous  to  the  year  1845,  had  been  in  grass  about  five 
years.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  I  broke  up  one  acre  and  manured 
in  the  hill  with  about  six  cords  of  common  barnyard  manure,  and 
planted  with  cenk,  and  obtained  a  fair  crop. 
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In  the  spring  of  1846, 1  spread  upon  the  acre  about  eight  cords 
of  coarse  manure  from  the  bamjard  and  hog  pen,  and  ploughed  it 
very  fine  about  the  10th  of  April,  and  immediately  after  set  out  sev- 
enij-aix  trees  in  rows,  twenty  feet  apart  each  way,  viz  forty-two 
Baldwins,  eleven  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  eleven  Danvers  Winter 
Sweet,  and  twelve  Rhode  Island  Greenings ;  most  of  them  two  years 
from  the  bud,  and  then  planted  with  com,  except  a  row  of  potatoes 
en  aline  with  the  trees.  In  '47  and  '48  the  piece  was  planted  with 
potatoes,  and  the  present  year  with  com. 

In  1847, 1  broke  up  the  other  acre  and  set  out  110  Baldwins, 
two  years  from  the  bud,  and  twenty-two  feet  'distant  each  way,  ma- 
mired  in  the  hill  and  planted  with  com,  except  a  row  of  potatoes  by 
each  row  of  trees,  and  in  1848  and  1849,  with  potatoes,  about  eight 
cords  of  common  manure  to  the  acre,  spread  and  ploughed  in. 

The  present  year  I  have  set  out  eighteen  trees,  Baldwins,  which 
completes  the  lot. 

Every  tree  set  out  both  years,  lived  and  grew  well.  Many  «f 
ihem  made  more  wood  the  first  year,  than  those  of  the  same  age  left 
in  the  nursery.  I  have  lost  seven  trees  since  they  were  set,  viz :  one 
by  the  oxen,  four  by  the  mice,  one  by  the  woodchucks,  and  one  by 
tiie  ice,  which  have  been  replaced  by  other  trees. 

The  success  which  I  have  had  in  the  living  and  growth  of  my 
trees,  I  attribute  very  much  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  taken 
up  and  set  out.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  every  root  as 
perfect  as  possible  when  taken  from  the  nursery,  and  before  setting 
out  each  tree  should  be  turned  up,  and  the  end  of  every  root  of  any 
sze,  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  at  an  angle  of  about  fortyfive 
degrees. 

The  land  should  be  measured  off  and  a  stake  put  down  at  the 
distance  you  intend  they  shall  stand  ;  and  which  I  think  should  not 
exceed  twenty-five  feet  each  way.  The  tree  should  be  placed  upon 
the  ground  and  marked  all  round  the  roots,  the  hole  dug  just  as  deep 
as  the  tree  stood  m  the  nursery,  (never  I  think  to  exceed  one  half 
inch  deeper.)  Then  set  the  tree  in  its  place,  one  man  to  hold  it 
steady,  one  in  the  hole  to  place  every  root,  the  other  with  a  shovel 
to  pulverize  the  dirt  and  sift  it  in  among  the  roots,  while  the  one  in 
the  hole  places  with  his  fingers  <every  root  and  little  fibre,  m  theit 
proper  place ;  and  so  continue  till  the  hole  is  full,  and  the  setting 
is  completed.    Never  tread  the  ground  hard  round  the  tree. 
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Setting  forty  to  fifty  trees  is  a  good  day's  work  for  three  men  in 
easy  land.  I  consider  it  all  important  that  all  trees  should  be  set 
out  right  and  with  great  care  and  be  taken  care  of  after  ^ey  are 
set  oat.  The  land  should  be  manured  and  enlti?ated  for  years,  or 
at  least  until  the  trees  come  to  a  bearing  state. 

I  have  been  somewhat  minute  in  my  statement,  (periuips  too 
much  so)  hoping  that  others  may  be  inclined  to  be  a  little  more  par 
ticular  in  setting  out  Fruit  Trees,  and  in  fact  all  trees,  as  I  beheTe 
success  mainly  depends  upon  the  manner  m  which  they  are  set  out. 

Respectfully  your  ob't  servant, 

DANIEL  ADAMS. 

Newbury,  Sept.  1849. 


ON  IMPROVED  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Improved  Agricultural  Implements  hare  paid 
ail  the  attention  in  their  power  to  that  branch  of  the  Show. 

They  consider  it  an  object  of  high  importance  to  aSbrd  the  hand 
laborers  an  opportunity  to  compare  side  by  side,  the  various  tools  in- 
dispensable to  the  successful  cultivation  of  a  farm.  And  this  portion 
of  the  annual  exhibition  should  be  encouraged,  to  enable  every  fimn- 
er  to  compare  and  make  such  a  selection  as  seems  to  him  best  suited 
to  his  particular  wants. 

In  the  hurried  view  and  description  of  articles,  the  committee  may 
have  failed  to  notice  some  that  were  exhibited.  They  noticed,  from 
the  establishment  of  Parker  k  White  of  Boston,  a  great  variety  of 
£Etrm  tools  of  good  construction  and  high  finish. 

Among  them  were,  a  Horse  Rake,  the  common  revolver  with  iron 
pointed  teeth ;  also  a  roller  attached,  to  keep  the  head  of  the  rake 
rsused  from  the  ground.  The  roller  has  not  been  seen  by  the  com- 
mittee on  any  rake  formerly  exhibited. 

Also,  a  Revolvbg  Spring  Tooth  Bake,  an  article  not  l(mg  in  use 
here. 

8  Straw  Cutters,  of  different  sises. 

8  Ploughs. 

1  dozen  Concave  Hoes,  a  superior  article. 
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1  dosen  PoUktoe  Diggers,  a  moet  taeefiil  implement. 

Steel  Spring  Tined  Manure  Forks,  with  from  four  to  ten  tines. 

Two  amd  three  tined  Haj  Forks. 

Ox  Yokes^  of  varioua  eizes. 

Crowell's  Thermometer  Chums. 

Apple  Parers,  a  eonrenient  little  article. 

Case  of  small  tools,  for  grafting,  budding,  and  trimming  treed, 
seme  of  them  lately  brought  into  use. 

Com  Bheller^  said  to  shell  150  busheb  per  day,  and  worked  by 
two  men.    Cost  (8. 

A  double  one,  said  to  do  double  the  work  in  the  same  time.  Cost 
tl2. 

Grindstone  Bangli^,  with  frietion  rollers^  and  with  plates  each 
ride  of  the  stone  to  secure  it  to  the  orank,  idl  of  east  iron.  Cost 
$2  25. 

Flails^  with  iron  caps  and  swirel,  and  the  two  parte  of  some  of 
them  attached  by  an  iron  link. 

Bush  Scythes  and  Snaiths ;  also  Chndn  Ohkdled  and  Spoon,  for 
digging  post  holes. 

Long  Tined  Forks  for  loading  com,  an  article  we  beliere  exhibited 
fyr  the  first  time. 

From  the  warehouse  of  Buggies,  Nourse  k  Mason,  of  Boston, 
were  exhibited  nine  Ploughs,  a  part  of  them  with  a  cutter,  called  a 
hom,  cast  on  •  the  iron  of  the  plough,  to  take  the  place  of  a  cutter 
secured  to  the  beam. 

Ccncave  Hoes;. 

An  Iron  Fork,  with  the  start  bent  like  a  hoe,  to  be  used  in  pulling 
manure  from  a  cart; — a  convement  implement  in  unloading  long 
manure. 

Hay  Cutters,  with  straight  knives,  said  to  be  an  improvement  on 
the  former  pattern. 
Com  Shellers. 

Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  of  the  various  sixes  and  patterns. 
David  Ames,  of  Boecawen,  N.  H.,  presented  a  Plough,  the  main 
improviement  of  which  over  other  patterns  is,  a  wider  plough-share, 
cutting  a  furrow  about  as  wide  as  the  plough  is  designed  to  turn  ; 
.and  a  cutter  secured  to  the  plough,  something  like  the  old  fashioned 
coulter.  Apparentiy  a  strong  plough,  and  well  suited  to  hard  and 
•tony  land ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  work  well  on  any 
soil. 
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The  committee  regret  they  have  had  no  time  to  make  trial  of  it, 
and  are  therefore  not  prepared  to  recommend  it,  only  for  trial. 

There  was  a  Side  Hill  Plough,  presented  by  William  Chase,  of 
Salem,  which  we  consider  also  worthy  of  trial,  as  the  committee  are 
satisfied  that  the  lengthening  of  the  mould  board  will  cause  these 
ploughs  to  turn  the  furrows  better.  And  the  increased  length  of  the 
mould  board  is  the  reason  why  the  committee  recommend  it. 

There  were  two  Models  of  full  size  for  Gates,  which  discovered 
some  ingenuity.  The  only  difference  of  any  unportance  in  them  was, 
the  materials  and  workmanship.  Cost  of  one,  $5 ;  the  other,  $10. 
They  were  made  in  two  parts  of  five  rails  each,  so  secured  to  posts 
at  the  outer  ends  that  they  turn  up,  and  the  ends  of  the  gate,  not 
secured  to  the  posts,  fall  as  the  gates  rise ;  and  when  fully  raised, 
the  passage  way  is  clear.  We  consider  it  a  model  that  might  answer 
to  secure  any  passage  way,  and  a  useful  one  where  there  are  objec. 
tions  or  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  common  spring  gate,  and  pre. 
ferable  to  a  gate  raised  by  a  pully. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion,  considering  the  greater  variety,  and 
certiunly  of  as  good  workmanship  as  any  others,  of  the  farm  took 
presented  by  Parker  k  White,  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  gratuity 
of  $i> 

They  also  recommend  to  be  awarded. 
To  Jiuggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  a  gratuity  of     -  8  00 

To  David  Ames,  of  Bosqawen,  N.  H.,  do.,  2  00 

To  William  Chase,  of  Salem,  do.,  1  00 

To  Francis  Burnham,  of  Manchester,  for  Vertical  Gate  Model,  3  00 
To  Samuel  D.  Tilton,  of  Salem,  do  do  2  00 

,  MOSES  NEWELL,  Chairman. 
Salem,  Sept.  27th  1849. 


EXPERIMENT  ON  THE   CULTIVATION  OF  POTATOES. 

Salem,  Nov.  19Ui,  1849. 

Dear  Sie, — Having  devoted  a  large  portion  of  my  life  to  the  pur. 

suits  of  agriculture,  allow  me  to  make  some  remarks  respecting  the 

culture  <rf  Potatoes.     Never  having  found  any  of  the  early  kind  of 

potatoes  diat  yielded  to  my  satisfaction,  I  was  induced  to  try  several 
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modes  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil.     My  first  experiment  was  re- 
ported to  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachosetts  Society  for  the  Promo- ' 
tkm  of  Agricnlture,  as  follows : — 

Salem,  Dec.  Ist,  1820. 

HOJT.  JOSIAH  QUINCY  : 

Bear  Sik,— Observing  the  produce  of  a  few  potatoes,  which  I 
transplanted  last  year,  to  be  very  good,  I  was  induced  this  season  to 
try  the  experiment  upon  a  somewhat  larger  scale.  About  the  first 
of  April,  I  took  some  late  white  potatoes,  after  cutting  them,  placed 
&em  in  a  hot  bed,  as  close  as  they  would  lay,  and  covered  them  with 
earth.  On  the  24th  of  April,  the  plants  being  in  fine  order,  some  of 
them  twelve  inches  high,  I  took  them  up,  and  separating  all  the  shoots 
but  one  from  the  parent  potatoe,  I  made  drills  about  threo  feet  apart 
witli  a  hoe,  and  filling  the  same  with  well  digested  manure,  I  trans- 
planted as  I  should  cabbage  plants,  the  whole  of  the  shoots  about 
nine  inches  apart,  in  the  drills.  On  the  third  of  May,  there  was  a 
very  sharp  frost,  which  mjured  the  tops  of  the  plants  very  consider- 
ably ;  they  in  a  few  days  recovered,  and  grew  very  rapidly,  scarcely 
one  of  them  failing.  The  rows  were  twice  hoed.  On  the  30th  of 
June  I  commenced  using  new  potatoes,  the  size  large  and  very  fine, 
equal  to  any  taken  up  in  October  ;  finished  digging  them  on  the  10th 
of  August :  the  land  measured  90  by  52  links  of  the  chwn,  on  which 
stood  one  pear  and  one  plum  tree,  and  produced  at  the  rate  of  295 
3-4  bushels  per  acre.  The  rows  might  have  been  much  nearer,  con 
sequently  the  prodcce  would  have  been  greater.  I  could  not  per. 
ceive  any  difference  in  the  yielding  of  the  plants,  between  those  which 
were  separated,  and  the  ones  which  adhered  to  the  potatoe.  Should 
I  try  the  experiment  again,  I  should  take  all  the  plants  from  the  po- 
tatoe and  replant  it,  as  it  appeared  as  fresh  and  sound  as  the  day  It 
was  first  put  into  the  ground. 

E.  HERSY  DERBY. 

My  second  experiment  was  reported  to  the  same  Trustees. 

Account  of  four  crops  of  potatoes  raised  in  one  season  ; 

April  10th,  1821.  Planted  half  a  bushel  of  late  potatoes,  part 
kidney  and  part  round  ones,  cut  into  sets  in  a  hot  bed. 

May  7.  Transplanted  first  set  of  vines,  as  I  should  cabbages,  and 
replanted  the  sets. 
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Maj  21st.  TrftQsplwted  the  second  set  of  viaes^  and  repi  asteA 
the  sets. 

Jane  5ch.  Transplanted  the  third  setof  vines,  and  replanted  the 
sets,  and  hoed  the  first  and  second  sets  of  plants. 

June  30th.    Transplanted  the  fourth  set  of  vines. 

July  1st.  Commenced  digging  full  grown  potatoes  from  the  first 
set  of  vinesy  since  which  my  family,  (a  large  one)  has  been  Ailljr 
supplied,  and  I  have  lately  commenced  digging  the  fourth  set  of 
vines. 

The  potatoes  exhibited  were  taken  from  the  third  and  fourth  set 
of  vmes,  and  there  are  very  few  small  ones. 

E.  HERSEY  DERBY. 
Saltm,  Oct.,  1821. 

I  could  have  extended  the  experiment  much  farther,  and  have  no 
doubt  I  could  have  raised  six  diferent  crops  the  same  season,  as  the 
sets  were  still  in  fine  order,  when  I  left  off  the  experiment.  I  once 
tried  raising  potatoes  from  the  sprouts  left  in  the  cellar  after  the  po- 
tatoes were  removed  in  the  spring ;  they  were  planted  in  a  good  soil 
in  a  single  row,  they  vegetated  very  readily,  but  were  very  feeblo 
the  first  part  of  the  season,  for  want  of  nourishment  from  the  parent 
set ;  the  season  proving  favorable,  in  the  autumn,  I  dug  a  tolerable 
crop  of  good  sized  potatoes. 

The  present  season  I  took  two  potatoes,  weighing  together  34  of 
«  pound,  and  cut  them  into  twenty-seven  pieces,  each  having  an  eje, 
and  planted  them  in  two  flower  pots  in  my  green-house,  the  latter 
part  of  April,  when  they  had  grown  to  about  eight  inches  in  height, 
I  turned  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  them  out  in  my  ^rden, 
without  the  sets,  in  rows ;  this  fall  I  dug  from  them  very  fine,  large 
potatoes,  without  any  small  ones,  weighing  forty-six  and  a  half 
pounds*  Observing  in  the  garden  the  last  spring,  several  plants  of 
potatoes  that  had  lived  in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  where  I 
had  raised  potatoes  tiie  previous  y«ar,  I  was  induced  to  take  tbem 
up  and  transplant  them.  X  was  surprised  to  find  on  digging  tbem 
this  fall,  a  very  fine  produce  of  remarkably  large  potatoes.  From 
these  experiments  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  this  is  the  best  mode 
iof  ndsing  early  potatoes*  You  get  none  (or  a  very  few)  sm^ll  OPes 
this  way.    I  have  observed  fully  that  the  parent  set  is  only  wanted 
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to  afford  noorishment  to  the  plant  in  its  infancy ;  after  it  has  form- 
ed roots  it  does  much  better  without  the  parent  set.  In  digging  po- 
tatoes I  have  frequently  observed  that  where  we  found  the  set  not 
decayed,  the  yield  was  far  inferior.  I  think  it  extracted  nourish- 
ment from  the  plant  rather  than  furnished  any  to  it.  I  hope  these 
experiments  may  prove  of  some  use  to  the  farmers  of  Essex. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  subscribing  myself. 
Tour  sincere  friend, 


B.  HEESEY  DERBY. 


To  Allen  W.  Dodge,  Esq. 


ON  FARMS. 

The  Comnuttee  on  the  management  of  Farms  make  the  following 
Bepobt  : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Society  have  often  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  examination  of  a  number  of  the  best  managed  farms  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  by  their  committees  appointed  from  year  to 
year  for  that  purpose,  having  a  full  and  minute  account  of  the  en- 
tire cultivation  and  management  to  accompany  their  report,  would 
famish  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  through  their  annual  pam- 
phlet, a  very  valuable  source  of  information. 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  liberal  sums  have  been  offered 
in  premiums,  and  the  regulations  accompanying  the  offers  varied  from 
time  to  time,  to  meet  the  wants  and  induce  a  larger  number  of  com- 
petitors into  the  field.  Notwithstanding  which,  few  entries  have  ever 
been  made,  and  many  of  the  years  not  a  solitary  one,  on  which  the 
committee  could  form  a  practical  report.  The  present  year,  a  new 
and  apparentiy,  a  more  liberal  mode  accompanied  the  offer. 

The  sum  of  $100  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  to 
be  awarded  in  sums  not  exceeding  |25  each,  provided  a  sufficient 
number  of  meritorious  claims  should  be  made.  And  while  the  com- 
mittee would  express  their  high  gratification  in  the  opportunity  fur- 
mshed  them  of  examining,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  a 
number  of  well  managed  farms,  it  must  be  accompanied  with  their 
rej^et  that  they  were  not  favored  with  the  priviledge  of  examining 
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ether  farms  in  different  parts  of  the  coanty,  enablmg  them  to  com- 
pare tiie  different  modes  of  cultivation,  and  variety  of  crops  caltiva- 
ted,  with  the  different  success.  The  committee  were  directed  to 
visit  such  farms  as  were  entered  for  premium,  and  all  others  where 
tike  owners  should  rignify  a  wbh  to  receive  a  call  from  the  commitkee» 
and  a  readiness  to  fumbh  a  statement  of  their  management. 

Notwithstanding  m  the  County  of  Essex,  much  of  the  enterpriie 
is  called  to  oilier  pursuits  than  agriculture,  there  is  a  good  market 
and  a  fertile  soil,  and  much  of  it  highly  cultivated  m  all  parts  of  the 
county.  And  at  the  present  time,  in  the  opimon  of  tiie  committee, 
the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  here  have  fell  encouragement 
to  redouble  their  efforts  in  availing  themselves  of  all  the  means  of  in- 
formation within  their  reach,  and  prosecuting  with  renewed  energy 
their  honorable  occupation. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  a  great  physical  change  has  been 
produced  through  the  agency  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  within  the 
the  last  half  century*  And  the  more  recent  discovery  of  rail  roads, 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  merchandize,  produce,  and  five 
stock,  which  have  already  checkered  our  whc^e  country,  furnishing 
cheap  and  easy  transportation  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  many 
hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  where  the  price  of  land  and  the  expense 
ef  cultivation  are  comparatively  small,  may  have,  to  some  extent, 
for  the  few  years  past,  injuriously  affected  Uie  cultivators  of  the  soil 
near  our  old  markets,  where  the  price  of  land  is  high,  and  expense 
ef  cultivation  large.  But  it  does  not  require  prophetic  vidon  to  per- 
ceive that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  here  have  passed  this  crisis,  and 
are  fast  recovering  their  equilibrium,  and  will  soon  find  themselves 
erect  agam^  with  their  friends  and  neighbors  in*  other  pursuits.  The 
partial  failare  ef  the  potatoe  crop  for  several  years,  uai  the  firurt  crop 
for  the  two  past  yeavs,  has  affected  the  income  of  the  fiurmers  in  this 
county  to  some  extent.  The  other  products  of  tiie  form  have  been 
abundant,  and  our  domestic  market  has  beeu  rapidty  iacreasbg  here, 
and  extending  into  the  interior.  While  the  cultivators  in  the  mere 
fertile  re^^ons  of  the  west,  where  crops  are  less  uncertam  and  ex- 
pemses  small,  are  finding  a  foreign  demand  formuch  of  their  prodoee, 
prices  of  tiie  products  of  the  fitrm  here  are  recovering  to  such  tn 
extent  as  to  reward  the  laborer  for  his  toil,,  and  give  him  a  smaO  cKr- 
idend  on  his  capital.  Nothing  seems  wanting  to  die  ctdtivators  of  the 
soil  of  this  county,  to  ensure  success,  but  kaoweldge,  patieiiee,  pe^ 
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MTeraaee  aad  ^onomy,  and  the  blessing  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who  has  graciously  been  pleased  to  voachsafe  to  us  the  assurance  that 
seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  Ml. 

Jonathan  Merrill  entered  his  farm  for  a  premium,  but  not  in  sea- 
son, by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  to  be  entitled  to  one,  should  he  have 
heea  found  otherwise  deserving.  J.  F.  Ingalls,  Daniel  Merrill,  and 
Simeon  L.  Wilson  entered  for  an  examination*  All  were  in  Me- 
thuen. 

The  committee  proceeded  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  July  6th. 

The  farm  of  J.  F.  Ingalls  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  Law- 
rence. He  has  had  the  management  of  it  about  six  years,  and,  for 
that  brief  space,  the  committee  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  products 
bad  been  greatly  increased.  His  buildings  were  neat  and  conveni- 
ent, and  his  cultivation  clean  and  handsome.  His  young  orchard  ap- 
peared in  a  flourishing  condition.  He  has  reclidmed  a  number  of 
acres  of  meadow  near  his  buildings,  with  but  small  expense,  which 
will  reward  him  liberally.  He  keeps  about  twenty  cows,  the  milk^of 
which  is  sold  at  Lawrence.  His  whole  management  is  worthy  of  im- 
tation,  and  we  award  him  the  sum  of  $15  00 

They  next  visited  the  farm  of  Jonathan  Merrill,  about  one  mile 
from  Lawrence.  He  has  but  a  small  piece  of  land  connected  with 
his  bmliUngs.  Some  part  is  covered  with  fruit  trees,  and  the  rest 
occupied  as  a  kitchen  garden.  The  attention  of  the  committee  was 
particularly  invited  to  his  reclaimed  meadow,  about  a  mile  from  bis 
house.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  bringing,  by  judicious  dnun. 
ing,  land  which  was  but  a  short  time  since  comparatively  worjtiiless, 
into  a  high  state  of  cultivation*  The  committee  saw  growing  upon 
it  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  com,  potatoes,  and  almost  every  kind 
of  garden  vegetables^    They  award  him  the  sum  of  $10  00 

The  &nn  of  Daniel  Merrill  is  about  two  miles  from  Lawrence.  In 
the  ojniuon  of  the  committee,  his  &rm  is  valuable  for  its  situation, 
and  a  fine  wood  lot  upon  it,  rather  than  for  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil.  There  seems  to  have  been  much  labor  performed  upon  his 
farm,  and  with  good  mccess. 

He  has  reclaimed  some  meadow  by  ditching  and  draining,  and 
made  the  dry  knolls  fertile  by  hauling  the  mud  upon  them  firom  the 
ditches.  He  has  given  much  attention  to  making  and  preserving  for 
use  manure*    We  award  him  $10  00 
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Near  tbe  farm  of  Mr.  Merrill,  is  the  farm,  or  rather  ihe  nurserj, 
of  Simeon  L.  Wilson.    It  may  be  a  question  whether  he  should  not 
have  entered  it  with  the  committee  on  nurseries.    His  'little  cottage, 
however,  surrounded  as  it  is  with  trees,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
notice  of  all  lovers  of  rural  taste  and  beauty,  who  chance  to  pass  that 
way.    There  was  much  to  be  admired  in  the  neatness  and  order  of 
all  his  arrangements.    His  travelling  establishment  was  not  gorgeous 
or  expensive.    He  was  wheeled  on  a  common  wheelbarrow  throng 
the  walks  of  his  grounds,  to  show  and  explain  to  the  committee  the 
manner  of  reclaiming  his  land  and  cultivatbg  his  trees.     Some  of  his 
standard  trees  had  fruit  upon  them.    Instead  of  a  bush,  which  the 
quince  usually  exhibits,  his  quinces  were  trmed  to  a  handsome  tree, 
having  on  them  some  fine  specimens  of  fruit.    His  method  of  de~ 
fending  his  plums  from  the  ravages  of  the  Curculio,  was  to  the  com- 
mittee new,  and  seems  to  have  been  successful.    But  whether  it 
could  be  practiced  on  a  more  extended  scale,  the  committee  say  not. 
They  are  of  opinion  that,  although  for  want  of  means  in  the  com- 
mencement, the  reclcdming  of  his  land  has  been  attended  with  much 
expense,  yet,  from  present  appearances,  he  will  receive  a  rich  pecu- 
niary reward,  when  his  trees  shall  be  fit  for  market. 

Mr.  Wilson's  statement  is  a  history  of  himself,  as  well  as  his  culti- 
vation from  his  youth.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  such  per- 
severing industry  and  successful  management,  in  cultivating  the  soil 
under  the  many  disadvantageous  circumstances  which  have  attended 
Mr.  Wilson,  being  a  cripple  from  his  youth,  should  not  pass  without 
a  favorable  notice  ;  and  they  award  him  the  sum  of  $10  00 

The  committee  having  visited  and  examined  all  the  farms  entered 
for  examination,  and  being  near  the  farm  of  Joseph  How,  of  Methu- 
en,  who  had  received  a  number  of  premiums  from  the  Society,  for 
his  good  management  and  successful  cultivation,  embraced  the  op- 
portunity afforded  of  passing  over  his  farm.  Having  obtained  the 
first  premium  of  the  Society  for  the  best  managed  farm  in  the  county, 
has  not  bounded  his  enterprize  in  fitrming.  The  chfurman  of  this 
committee  had  visited  and  examined  Mr.  How's  farm  seven  years 
since.  Such  alterations  and  improvements  had  been  made  in  it  once 
that  time,  as  to  change  the  whole  appearance  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  was  unable  to  find  it  without  inqmry.  A  new  and  elegant  house 
had  been  erected,  ornamented  with  trees  and  flowers  iil  front,  and 
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iriih  a  hedge,  or  five  fence,  extending  for  a  conaderable  distance  on 
either  nde. 

His  homestead  farm  consists  of  127  acres.  Filty-two  acres  of 
mowing,  tillage  and  orcharding,  the  remainder  pasture,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  acres  of  wood  land.  He  has  two  barns,  one  thirty 
by  fiwrty  feet,  used  exclusively  for  storage  of  hay  ;  and  one  eighty- 
hoi  by  fwty,  with  a  cellar  under  the  whole,  both  of  which  he  usually 
filk  every  year  with  English  hay,  of  which  he  sells  from  forty  to  sixty 
tons  per  year.  In  lus  large  bam  is  kept  his  stock,  and  in  the  cellar 
his  swine,  working  over  and  mixing  the  manure.  He  has  experi- 
mented to  some  extent  with  raw  and  cooked  food,  for  fattening  swine, 
sod  is  of  opinion  thsJk  it  may  pay  the  cost  for  cooking  roots,  but  will 
not  for  grain  or  meal.  The  produce  of  his  orchard  the  present  year, 
of  great  scarcity,  was  120  barrels  of  winter  fruit,  picked  from  the 
trees.  There  is  of  field  land  a  proportion  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  com  and  grain,  of  which  the  conmiittee  saw  fine  crops  growing. 
He  has  given  more  attention  of  late  to  the  production  of  hay,  which 
in  his  oinnion  gives  him  a  better  profit  with  less  labor.  Much  of  his 
fidd  land  is  well  adapted  to  grass ;  a  proportion  of  it  being  reclaimed 
meadow,  which  does  not  admit,  or  require  the  plough,  as  it  is  kept 
highly  productive  by  occasional  top  dressing.  Other  portions  are 
moist,  but  admit  of  ploughing  at  dry  seasons  of  the  year,  which  he 
usually  does  once  in  about  six  years,  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  hay  is  off. 
He  then  carts  on  about  twenty  loads  of  compost  manure  to  the  acre, 
harrows  and  rolls  smoothly,  and  sows  Timothy  and  Red  Top  seed, 
which  never  £Edl  of  a  full  crop  Uie  next  season.  He  is  in  favor  of 
sowing  grass  seed  in  autumn,  rather  than  in  the  spring,  with  grain 
on  dry  land. 

His  pasture  is  on  a  high,  smooth  swell  of  land,  where  the  commit- 
tee had  a  fine  opportunity  of  witnessbg  the  good  effects  of  gypsum 
as  a  fertiUxer.  Comparing  his  land  where  gypsum  was  applied,  with 
other  land  adjoimng,  of  apparent  like  quality,  where  gypsum  had  not 
been  used,  the  difference  was  truly  surprising.  Although  the  season 
was  dry,  there  was  a  luxuriant  growth  of  white  clover,  covering  the 
ground  where  gypsum  had  been  used.  His  method  of  applying  is,  to 
sow  early  in  the  spring,  from  one  and  an  half  bushel^  to  two  bushels 
per  acre  every  year.  There  were  in  this  pasture  about  twenty  head 
of  beef  cattie,  the  looks  of  which  satisfied  the  committee  that  the 
feed  was  as  nutritious  as  handsome.    Mr.  How  composts  most  of  his 
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maDure,  for  which  he  uses  for  highland  three  parts  meadow  mod  to 
one  of  manure,  with  leached  ashes,  gypsam,  and  sometimes  a  Htde 
salt.  For  moist  land,  subsoil  is  used  instead  of  mud.  He  has  ex- 
perimented to  some  extent  with  guano,  crushed  bones,  and  poodrette. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  any  of  these  will  benefit  the  first  cn^,  but  will 
shew  but  little  or  no  effect  afterwards,  while  his  compost  endures  ibr 
a  number  of  years,  with  but  little  apparent  failure.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  manure  he,  like  others,  finds  much  difficulty  in  arriying  at 
certain  conclusions,  owing  in  part  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  aeaaoDB, 
whether  wet  or  dry.  For  a  com  or  potatoe  crop  on  dry  land,  be 
favors  the  ploughing  in  of  the  manure,  as  the  surest  manner  of  ob- 
tmning  a  full  crop.  But  for  grass  and  gndn,  which  usuallj  arrive 
at  maturity  before  drowth  pmches  with  severity,  he  prefers  te  have 
the  manure  near  the  surface.  In  the  application  of  his  compost  to 
grass  land,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  applied  late  in  die  au- 
tumn, to  avoid  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  before  it  is  settled  by 
the  nins  around  the  roots  of  the  grass.  . 

His  cultivation  is  remarkably  neat  and  clean.  Scarcely  a  weed- 
and  not  a  bush,  are  to  be  found  in  his  fields  or  pastures,  nmther  in 
the  open  field  or  in  ambush  under  the  fences,  which  are  mostiy  of 
stone  wall.  The  surface  stones  had  also  been  removed  for  fences  and 
under  drain,  of  which  he  has  many. 

Mr.  How  has  been  in  possession  of  his  farm  for  about  twenty 
years.  He  is  the  third  generation  upon  the  same  spot.  His  land 
as  a  whole,  is  naturally  of  good  quality,  and  by  his  skilful  manage- 
ment he  has  brought  it  to  that  state  that  it  will  continue  to  yield  full 
crops  with  but  little  labor.  In  the  haying  field,  we  saw  two  lads  at 
work,  which,  we  were  informed,  are  Mr.  How's  only  children,  wp- 
parentiy  fifteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age.  From  their  intelligent 
look,  animated  and  contented  appearance,  the  committee  were  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  How's  fiann  might  remain,  as  it  now  is,  a  model  &m 
for  the  next  generation. 

Respectfully  submitted,  for  the  Committee, 

DEAN  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 

Salem,  Nov.  19, 1849. 
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J.  F.  IN6ALL*S  STATEMEUfT, 

2b  (he  OamnuUee  on  Vamu : 

OsNTLBMENy — Mj  farm  contains  aboat  160  acres.  Most  of  it 
was  mj  Other's.  Six  years  since,  I  came  in  possession  of  it.  I 
then  kept  one  horse,  four  oxen,  eight  cows,  and  two  or  ttiree  young 
cattle. 

I  then  cut  but  little  more  hay  than  was  consomed  by  my  stock ; 
since,  I  have  added  to  their  nnmber,  so  that  I  now  keep  two  horses, 
four  oxen,  twenty  cows,  one  bull,  and  one  two  year  old  heifer.  This 
stock  is  supplied  by  the  produce  of  the  farm,  (except  a  part  of  the 
meal  and  the  shorts,  which  I  purchase)  :  the  cows  yielding  milk  I 
feed  m  part  with  roots,  shorts,  and  meal. 

The  labor  in  summer  is  performed  by  myself,  three  men  and  a  boy, 
one  added  during  the  haying,  and  by  two  hands  in  the  winter.  One 
goes  to  market  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  milk  and  regetaUes,  through 
the  year. 

This  year  I  have  planted — 8        acres  in  com,  to  ripen, 

2  do    in  com  fodder, 

2  1-4    do    in  potatoes, 
2  do    in  vegetables, 

914 

My  farm  is  divided  into  upland,  mowing  and  tillage,  about  38 
acres ;  and  of  reclaimed  meadow  that  has  been  mowed,  12  acres ; 
also,  three  acres  seeded  down  in  August  and  September,  the  present 
year:  17  acres  still  remaining  uncultivated.  The  upland  I  plough 
deep,  and  manure  with  compost,  which  I  make  chiefly  from  the  drop- 
pings of  the  cattle,  horses  and  hogSi  including  the  urine,  with  peat 
muck.  I  have  used  stable  manure  and  leached  ashes,  but  do  not 
consider  stable  manure  profitable  at  $4  per  cord,  composed,  as  most 
of  it  is,  of  litter  or  straw  in  too  great  proportions. 

About  90  acres  is  pasture,  16  acres  of  which  being  covered  with 
wood.  I  have  recently  cut  it  off,  and  applied  gypsum  to  two-thidrs 
of  it,  and  find  it  profitable. 

The  past  season  I  have  pastured  three  of  my  cows  off  the  fSum. 

My  manner  of  recladming  swamp  or  meadow  land  is  as  follows  :-^ 
The  first  lot,  contaimng  about  7  acres.  Mud  from  2  to  8  feet  deep; 
a  cold,  boggy  swamp,  partly  covered  with  bushes,  and  Uie  rest  pro- 
da(»ng  a  Uttie  poor  grass. 
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I  first  cut  an  outlet  across  the  public  road,  and  then  ditched  the 
lot,  which  was  quite  expensive  ;  but  the  muck  was  a  good  compen- 
sation. My  next  process  with  a  part  of  it  was  to  cover  it  with  sand, 
or  sandy  loam,  wluch  cost  for  one  acre  fourteen  days  labor  of  one 
man,  and  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  cart.  Most  of  this  work  was  done 
m  the  spring,  before  the  frost  was  out  of  the  meadow ;  harrowing  at 
different  dmes,  about  two  days. 

Compost  manure,  about  twelve  cart  loads,  of  forty  bushels  eaeh 
was  next  applied,  composed  of  three  fourths  sandy  loam  and  one 
fourth  manure,  from  the  bam  cellar,  with  leached  ashes  in  an  equal 
proportion.  On  this  I  sowed  one  half  of  a  bushel  of  grass  seed,  m 
1844.  The  remaining  six  acres  did  not  require  so  much  outlay  as 
this,  and  therefore  the  above  b  more  than  an  average  outlay. 

On  some  of  it  I  had  a  good  crop  of  grass  at  first  without  any  oth- 
manure  than  leached  ashes,  spread  on,  about  150  bushels  to  an  acre, 
and  seeded  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  with  oats  and  grass  seed. 
Most  of  this  has  given  a  crop  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  azul  a  half  tons 
of  grass  per  acre. 

I  think  much  benefit  is  derived  from  harrowing  in  the  Spring, 
when  the  frost  is  leaving  such  land.  I  removed  some  of  the  turf, 
but  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  profitable.  Nearly  all  the  above 
meadow  has  yielded  two  crops  each  season  for  the  two  years  past. 

The  second  lot — a  peat  meadow,  was  partly  covered  with  bushes, 
ihe  other  part  producing  but  little  grass.  Mud  from  one  to  fourfset 
deep.  One  acre  reclaimed  in  1847.  A  part  of  it  I  covered  with 
sand,  about  fifteen  bushels  to  the  rod,  the  other  part  had  no  sand  ap- 
plied.  It  was  then  harrowed,  while  the  firost  was  leaving  the  ground. 
It  was. then  dressed  with  120  bushels  leached  ashes,  and  sowed  with 
oats  and  grassH9eed  and  produced  a  good  crop  of  oat-straw.  It  has 
nnce  been  dressed  with  compost  manure,  and  I  think  has  yielded 
two  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 

On  the  third  lot  which  was  partly  covered  mtk  small  water  hmh- 
OS,  about  80  loads  of  sand  were  hauled,  in  the  winter  of  1847.  Ear* 
rowed  the  next  spring  when  the  frost  was  coming  out.  In  Septemr 
her  carted  on  about  12  loads  of  compost  manure,  made  nearly  in  the 
Mowing  manner :  three  fourths  sandy  loam  ;  one  fourth  clear  ma- 
Bure,  (solid  and  liquid)  from  the  bam  cellar ;  then  sowed  down  irith 
about  ome  half  bushel  of  Herds  giafls  seed.  Its  yidd  was  not  fiurfirem 
one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre. 
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The  foardi  lofe.  The  mud  of  this  lot  was  from  one  to  foar  feet 
deep,  covered  with  bushes.  First  it  was  burnt  over ;  the  remaining 
kishes  were  cut,  the  harrowed  in  the  spring,  before  the  frost  waa 
out,  which  killed  most  of  the  bushes.  In  September  foUowmg,  it 
wss  spread  over  with  compost  manure,  and  seeded  down  with  grass- 
seed*  Its  yield  was  about  1500  weight  per  acre.  If  sand  had  beem 
applied,  as  on  the/other  lots,  its  yield  would  probably  have  been 
greater. 

J.  F.  INGALLS. 

Methuen,  Oct.  30th,  1849. 


JONATHAN  MERRILL'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Farms : 

Gbntlbmen, — ^l^e  farm  examined  by  your  committee,  and  which 
I  offer  for  premium,  contains  forty  acres,  divided  as  follows :  Fifteen 
•ores  unimproved,  ten  acres  tillage,  eleven  acres  mowing,  and  one 
acre  orcharding.  The  ten  acres  of  tillage  are  divided  as  follows  : 
six  acres  to  potatoes,  three  acres  to  com,  and  one  acre  to  gardening. 

For  the  last  three  yeairs,  the  potatoe  crop  has  averaged  from  175 
to  200  bushels  per  acre.  The  com  crop,  during  the  same  time, 
about  65  bushels  per  acre.  The  hay  crop  also  nearly  two  tons  per 
acre. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  farm  is,  eighteen  acres  of  im* 
proved  meadow  land,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  your  committee 
was  particularly  called.  Improvements  were  first  commenced  on 
this  hmd  about  eight  years  since,  and  have  been  made  from  year  to 
year,  till  the  present ;  and  now  eighteen  acres  are  in  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  state  of  cultivation.  This  land  was  originally  in  a  very 
rough  state,  covered  with  large  hassocks,  with  a  growth  of  bushes 
and  wild  grass.  The  land  was  first  drained  by  ditching,  the  peat 
takmi  from  the  ditches  meeting  the  expense.  The  hassocks,  roots 
and  bushes,  were  then  removed,  and  the  ground  dug  over  with  the 
hoe.  Most  of  the  upper  part  of  this  land,  including  hassocks,  bushes, 
&c.  was  burnt  fur  the  benefit  of  the  soil.  The  expense  of  this  clearing 
and  preparation  has  been  thirty  dollars  per  acre  on  the  average.  On 
aoiae  pwrts  of  this  land  there  has  been  a  slight  growth  of  wood. 
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The  086  of  the  land  for  two  years,  and  the  wood,  has  been  ghren  for 
reclaiming  the  same,  which  has  been  a  profitable  operation  to  those 
engaging  in  it,  and  at  a  much  less  nominal  cost  for  the  improvement 
to  myself.    Much  of  the  land  has  been  improved  in  this  manner. 

The  potatoe  crops  have  been  raised  without  gravelling,  and  usually 
without  any  manure  for  the  first  two  seasons  ;  subsequent  seasons, 
by  applying  about  one  and  a  half  cords  to  one  of  manure  per 
acre,  which  I  deem  amply  sufficient.  The  largest  crop  of  potatoes 
ndsed  was  850  bushels  from  one  acre — eleven  hills  yielding  a  bushel 
on  the  average. 

The  com  crops  have  been  nused  after  gravelUng  the  land.  From 
ten  to  twelve  cords  of  manure  per  acre  have  been  applied  previous 
to  planting.  The  cost  of  gravelling  has  averaged  twenty-five  dollars 
per  acre.  The  largest  crop  of  com  raised  was  in  the  year  1846, 
when  one-half  an  acre  by  measure  yielded  105  bushels  of  superior 
com  on  the  ear. 

The  grass  crops  have  been  raised  on  the  land  after  being  planted 
with  com,  no  dressing  being  applied  for  the  first  two  years  ;  subse- 
quently, the  grass  has  been  kept  up  by  merely  a  top  dressing  each 
season.  This  land  is  now  mostly  free  from  wild  grass,  and  I  consid- 
er it  in  as  good  or  better  state  for  the  several  crops  than  when  first 
reclaimed. 

In  1844,  3850  pounds  of  superior  English  hay  were  taken  from 
one-half  an  acre  by  measure.  The  crops  of  hay  from  year  to  year, 
have  averaged  rising  two  tons  per  acre,  and  of  the  best  qualify. 
When  the  seasons  have  proved  favorable,  the  first  two  years  after  be- 
ing laid  down  to  grass,  about  one  ton  of  second  crop  has  been  cot 
on  much  of  the  land,  per  acre.  The  crops  on  the  reclaimed  hod 
have  been  much  larger,  and  of  as  good  quality  as  the  same  crops  oo 
other  parts  of  tiie  farm,  although  much  of  the  land  is  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  I  deem  it  best  to  remove  the  roots  from  meadow 
land  when  first  reclaimed,  it  as  facilitates  after  cultivation.  Yegett- 
bles  have  also  been  nused  on  thb  land,  with  the  best  success. 

Upon  other  parts  of  my  farm,  I  have  260  young  and  thrifty  apple 
trees,  grafted  with  choice  fiinit.  Yield  last  year,  forty  barrels.  I 
have  also  100  young  peach  trees,  and  100  plum  and  cherry  trees. 
I  also  raise  yearly  large  quantity  of  beets,  parsnips,  cabbages  and 
other  vegetables,  both  for  home  use  and  the  market. 

I  deem  my  reclaimed  land  the  most  important  and  pn^table  pari 
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of  my  farm ;  consequently  I  have  devoted  much  attention  to  its  cul- 
tivation,  and  for  this  reason  have  given  it  so  much  space  in  this 
statement. 

JONATHAN  MERRILL. 

Methnen,  October,  1849. 


DANIEL  MERRILL'S  STATEMENT, 

To  tie  Committee  on  FarmB : 

GENTLEMEN) — Mj  farm  consists  of  about  125  acres.  Not  fietr 
from  75  acres  of  it  are  covered  with  wood,  mostly  of  a  young  growth. 
About  29  acres  of  the  other  are  pasturing,  and  the  remcdning  21 
acres  are  mowing  and  tillage.  There  is  quite  a  variety  of  soil  on 
the  farm,  from  the  poor  gravelly  knoll  to  that  of  meadow  land. 
Quite  a  proportion  of  the  upland  has  a  gravelly  subsoil. 

At  the  time  I  commenced  on  the  farm,  (which  was  about  fourteen 
years  ago,)  there  were  probably  from  six  to  eight  tons  of  English 
hay  cut  on  the  feum.  At  the  present  time,  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
tons.  The  meadow,  which  consists  of  about  four  acres,  I  commenced 
improving  in  various  ways.  On  certain  parts  of  it,  I  took  the  turf 
off,  and  then  gravelled  and  seeded  down  to  grass,  and  so  far  as  I  had 
the  means,  top  dressed  it.  Other  parts  were  gravelled  without  top- 
jHng.  Li  doing  which  I  put  just  enough  gravel  upon  it  to  kill  the 
grass.  Other  parts  were  ploughed  and  planted  to  com  or  potatoes, 
and  after  being  well  subdued,  was  laid  down  to  grass. 

You  may  wish  to  know  which  method  I  consider  preferable.  I 
think  if  the  meadow  be  smooth  and  pretty  free  from  moss,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  cover  without  topping.  But  if  otherwise,  the  topping 
system  I  think  is  preferable,  especially  if  it  does  not  take  too  deep. 
Ploughing  should  be  resorted  to  when  other  crops  than  grass  are  de- 
sired, or  when  it  is  necessary  to  level  without  lowering  the  surface. 
I  Qsually  put  on  my  meadow  a  light  top  dressing  each  season,  gen- 
erally late  in  the  autumn.  As  near  as  I  can  judge,  I  cut  from  two 
to  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  at  the  first  and  second  time  of 
mowing. 

As  I  sell  my  milk,  my  object  is  to  nuse  such  crops  as  will  increase 
its  quantity.  Grass  and  roots,  with  green  com,  are  my  principal 
crops,  with  the  exception  of  apples.    To  the  raising  of  apples  I  have 
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^yen  coDsiderable  attentioiu  Most  of  my  trees  that  bore  natoral 
firait,  have  been  grafted,  however  large  they  were.  By  grafting, 
pruning,  scraping  and  manuring,  my  orchard  has  been  much  increased 
in  value. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  deep  ploughing  and  manuring  highly, 
even  if  by  so  doing  we  are  obliged  to  cultivate  much  less  land. 
The  little  experience  I  have  had  in  farming,  convinces  me  that  most 
farmers  pay  quite  too  little  attention  to  the  making  of  manure. 

I  had  no  cellar  to  my  bam  until  about  one  year  ago ;  since  which 
time  I  think  my  manure  heap  has  been  very  much  increased,  especi- 
ally in  value.  In  making  manure,  (which  has  been  aknost  entirely 
compost,)  muck  has  been  used  very  freely,  and  I  think  io  great  ad- 
vantage. I  have  purchased  but  little  manure,  with  die  exception  of 
leached  ashes,  for  some  years.  Since  I  have  had  a  cellar  under  my 
bam,  my  fresh  manure  has  been  made  into  compost  diuly^  (Sundays 
excepted,)  and  so  managed  that  most  of  it  becomes  saturated  with 
urine.  In  laying  down  my  land  to  grass,  it  has  been  done  mostly, 
(or  a  few  years,  late  in  the  autumn,  so  that  the  seed  did  not  vege- 
tate till  the  next  Spring.  I  have  had  very  good  success  in  this  way 
of  managing. 

DANIEL  MERRILL,  2d. 

Metiiuen,  Oct.,  1849. 


SIMEON  L.  AMLSON'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Farmi : 

Gentlemen, — ^Having  been  favored  with  a  visit  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Farms,  and  requested  by  them  to  make  a  statement  of  facts 
relating  to  my  place,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  comply  with  their  request 
I  suppose  their  attention  was  attracted  to  it  by  the  peculiar  circun^ 
stances  under  which  I  have  labored,  in  bringing  a  barren  piece  of  land 
to  its  present  fertility.  I  will  briefly  state  the  particulars.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  I  became  a  cripple,  by  a  white  swelling  on  my 
knee,  which  caused  me  to  lose  the  use  of  that  joint.  I  at  first  got 
about  upon  cratches ;  afterwards  with  only  a  cane,  and  finally  with- 
out the  aid  of  either.  And  whilst  I  was  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  d 
agidn  getting  well  of  my  lameness,  or  nearly  so,  I  was  afflicted  with 
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a  paralytic  stroke,  which  caused  me  to  lose  the  use  of  the  other  leg 
yerj  suddenly.    This  took  place  in  1831 ,  when  at  the  age  of  22 
years ;  since  that  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  walk  one  step.    At 
first  this  affliction  seemed  to  dishearten  me,  and  I  came  near  giving 
up  in  dismay.    But  hope  predominated,  and  I  made  a  vigorous  effort 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  my  own  mdustry.    Not  having  any  trade, 
I  commenced  closing  shoes.    By  applying  myself  very  closely  to  my 
business,  working  early  and  late,  I  succeeded  in  obtainmg  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  purchase  one  acre  and  sixty  rods  of  land,  near  Me** 
thuen  village.     With  a  UtUe  asustance  I  soon  had  a  house  on  the 
same,  into  which  my  parents  moved  in  the  fall  of  1(536.     This  piece 
of  land,  although  but  small,  has  a  variety  of  soil,  vii :  a  gravelly 
hill,  yellow  loam,  black  loam,  or  clay  soil,  rather  moist,  and  a  swamp 
very  wet,  with  muck  eighteen  inches  deep  on  an  average,  with  a  day 
and  sandy  bottom.    The  swamp  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
alders.    The  upland  appeared   to  be  almost  filled,  or  paved,  with 
small  stones.    The  whole  lot  was  a  very  bad  looking  piece  of  land. 
In  the  spring  of  1839,  the  stones  were  picked  off  die  upland,  and 
it  was  ploughed  for  the  first  time,  which  threw  up  as  many  more 
small  stones  as  had  already  been  jMcked  off.    The  alders  were  cut 
from  the  swamp,  and  a  ditch  dug  through  the  same  to  drain  it.     I 
then  undertook  to  plough  the  wet  or  swamp  land  with  six  oxen  ;  but 
they  did  little  more  than  merely  to  tear  it  up  in  spots,  there  being 
so  many  roots.    It  was  so  bad  I  concluded  not  to  cultivate  it. 

At  this  time  I  built  a  shop  adjoining  my  house,  from  which  I  could 
see  to  any  part  of  my  little  farm,  and  give  directions  about  the  work 
without  leaving  the  shop.     Having   but  limited  means,  and  not 
being  able  to  do  much  on  the  land  myself,  I  made  but  slow  progress 
in  improvements.    I  commenced  a  ditch  six  feet  firom  the  ploughed 
or  ajdand,  and  run  it  around  the  swamp  on  three  sides,  six  feet  wide 
and  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  threw  the  muck  upon  the  space  be- 
tween the  ditch  and  upland,  which  gave  me  six  feet  more  in  width  to 
my  upland  around  the  meadow.    This  looked  well,  and  I  was  not 
content  to  stop  here.    According  to  the  Yankee  motto,  thinking  it 
best  to  keep  moving,  the  following  year  I  filled  the  ditch  with  stones 
at  the  bottom,  then  gravel,  then  loam,  until  it  was  filled  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  swamp.    Then  I  cut  another  ditch  around  the 
swamp,  directiy  beside  the  one  that  I  had  filled  up,  and  threw  the 
mud  on  the  same,  which  added  six  feet  more,  or  twelve  feet  in  all, 
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to  the  upland  on  three  sides  of  the  swamp.  I  agidn  filled  the  ditch 
as  before,  and  threw  the  muck  from  another  on  top.  1  parroed 
this  course  until  the  whole  swamp  was  recUdmed,  which  raised  the 
surface  eighteen  inches  higher  than  it  was  before.  I  then  removed 
more  than  half  of  the  muck  to  the  upland,  and  returned  as  mucli 
loam  from  the  upland  in  its  place.  Then  bj  ploughing,  the  loam 
and  muck  were  well  mixed.  I  have  an  open  drain  leading  ihnm^ 
the  meadow,  from  the  spring  by  the  hill,  to  a  drun  by  the  road ; 
thus  the  meadow  is  rendered  dry  enough  for  any  kind  of  cultivation. 

This  method  could  not  be  practised  as  a  general  rule,  with  regard 
to  economy,  in  reclaiming  wet  land.  I  had  good  reasons  (or  thought 
I  bad)  for  redsuming  my  own  in  this  way.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  but  a  small  piece,  near  the  house,  and  a  convenient  place  for  % 
garden.  I  also  wished  to  remove  the  gravel  and  loam  from  the  nde 
of  the  hill  to  put  in  a  bank  wall,  and  make  room  for  a  row  of  cherry 
trees.  I  wished  to  make  it  myself,  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  about  the  garden.  Havbg  but  limited  means,  and  keepbg 
within  those  limits,  I  made  but  very  slow  progress,  and  was  three  or 
four  years  reclaiming  my  meadow.  The  stone,  gravel,  &c.,  was 
wheeled  on  a  wheelbanrow  from  five  to  fifteen  rods.  The  cost  of  re- 
claiming the  meadow  in  this  way  was  about  $3  to  Uie  square  rod, 
or  $480  to  the  acre.  But  I  must  charge  the  upland  with  half  of 
that  amount ;  for  every  load  used  to  raise  the  meadow  was  taken 
out  of  the  way  from  the  upland.  It  would  thus  leave  the  expense 
of  the  meadow  at  the  rate  of  $240  per  acre. 

In  the  year  1841, 1  received  a  few  fruit  trees  of  choice  kinds, 
from  a  nursery  near  Boston,  which  was  the  commencement  of  mj 
setting  fruit  trees  ;  and  from  this  date  I  made  it  my  practice  to  set  i 
few  trees  each  year,  of  the  best  varieties.  I  would  here  mention, 
that  wishing  to  avail  myself  as  much  as  possible  of  useful  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  farming,  gardening,  and  the  management  of  fruit 
trees,  I  became  a  subscriber  to  the  Boston  Cultivator,  at  its  com- 
mencement, in  1840.  Since  that  time  I  credit  its  editors  and  num- 
erous correspondents  with  much  valuable  information.  The  more  I 
studied  into  the  art  of  gardening  and  growing  fruit  trees,  the  more 
lively  interest  I  took  in  the  same — not  more  for  the  profit  than  bj 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  to  make  home  the  more  sweet.  In  1843, 
I  transplanted  to  a  row  by  themselves,  a  few  small  apple  trees,  that 
had  come  up  spontaneously  about  my  place ;  and  the  following  year 
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I  poraned  tbe  same  course,  at  which  time  the  row  numbered  about 
one  hundred  thrifty  trees.  In  1845,  the  largest  of  these  I  had 
grafted,  and  at  the  present  time  one  of  these  trees  has  fruit  on  it, 
being  only  six  years  from  seed,  and  four  from  graft. 

In  1846, 1  concluded  to  commence  a  small  nursery  of  fruit  trees. 
Having  previous  to  this  obtained  Downing's  work  on  Fruit  and  Fruit 
trees,  luid  also  Thomas's  and  Eenriok's  upon  the  same  subject,  I  had 
studied  their  manner  of  treating  fruit  trees,  both  in  the  nursery  and 
as  standards,  and  could  fancy  much  pleasure  in  the  same.  At  this 
time  I  sowed  seed  of  various  kinds,  and  bought  a  few  seedlings  suit- 
able to  bud  the  succeeding  summer.  My  meadow  being  now  about 
completed  and  made  dry,  it  gave  me  more  room  to  extend  my  nur- 
sery. In  the  spring  of  1847,  I  grafted  a  few  apple  trees  on  the 
root  with  good  success,  and  the  following  July  commenced  budding 
for  the  first  time.  At  the  present  time  I  have  my  land  so  com- 
pletely covered  with  trees,  that  I  am  forced  to  convey  the  dressing 
to  it  in  a  wheelbarrow. 

Although  I  can  do  but  little  in  the  nursery  myself,  I  usually  go 
into  it  every  day,  (upon  the  wheelbarrow)  and  see  what  is  in  the 
most  need  of  being  done,  and  lay  out  the  work  for  the  day.  Some- 
times I  work  there  myself  by  getting  upon  my  hands  and  knees  be- 
tween two  rows  of  trees,  and  trim  or  weed  them  as  I  creep  along. 
Sometimes  I  bud  a  few  trees  myself,  but  it  being  rather  inconveni- 
ent for  me  to  do  this  work, — I  consider  it  better  to  work  in  the  shop 
and  hire  the  budding  done.  It  requires  nearly  all  the  work  of  one 
man  now  to  attend  to  the  nursery.  The  number  of  trees  on  the 
place  at  the  present  time  is  as  follows: 

Apple, 6787 

Plum, 388 

Cherry,                814 

Pear, 2947 

Peaches,  Apricots  and  Nectarines,        -        -        -  640 

Quince, 877 


Whole  number,  including  all  varieties  and  sizes,  11,998 

Together  with  a  great  variety  of  Grape  Vines,  Strawberry  Plants, 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  Bushes.  The  whole  quantity  of  land  culti- 
vated is  about  one  acre.    There  being  about  one  third  of  an  acre 
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used  for  yard,  baildings,  &c.    I  raise  between  the  rows  of  trees  the 
various  kinds  of  vegetables  needful  for  family  use. 

One  row  of  apple  trees,  125  feet  in  length,  and  containing  400 
trees,  budded  September  last,  now  stand  five  and  a  half  feet  high, 
of  the  present  year's  growth.  But  to  be  more  sure  of  a  good  growth 
another  year  I  intend  to  transplant  some  of  them.  My  apple  trees 
have  borne  but  little  fruit  yet,  which  I  account  for  by  the  rapid  growlh 
they  are  makmg.  My  stone  fruit  trees  would  yield  me  large  crops, 
were  it  not  for  the  Gurculio.  I  have  tried  many  experiments  to  do 
avail,  and  some  with  more  success.  I  have  applied  salt  to  plum 
trees  since  I  first  commenced  growing  thnm,  using  firom  one  to  two 
quarts  to  each  tree,  according  to  its  sise,  spreading  it  in  March  or 
April  under  the  branches  of  each  tree  as  far  as  they  extend.  Al- 
thou^  there  is  no  perceptible  diminution  in  the  ravages  of  the  Ou^ 
culm  on  trees  thus  treated,  yet  I  use  salt  annually,  as  I  percrive  it 
to  be  of  great  benefit  as  a  fertilizer.  I  practice  washing  my  trees 
annually  with  potash  or  strong  soap-suds,  and  throwing  dry  ashes  on 
to  the  trees  when  the  dew  is  on  them,  in  the  morning,  and  am  not 
much  troubled  with  insects,  except  the  Gurculio,  and  sometimes  the 
borer.  The  borer  is  only  destroyed  with  knife  and  wire,  by  watch- 
ing the  trees. 

I  will  here  mention  a  successful  experiment  for  the  protection  of 
the  plum  against  the  curculio.  Last  year  I  made  two  bags  of  <dd 
thin  muslin  and  drew  them  over  two  limbs,  about  the  time  the  fruit 
set.  Within  each  of  these  bags  I  saved  a  few  beautiful  plums,  and 
not  a  plum  did  I  save  on  any  other  part  of  the  tree.  Taking  eour 
age  at  tiiis  good  success,  I  bought  last  spring  a  few  yards  of  bonnet 
lining  which  I  made  into  bags  according  to  the  oze  of  the  limbs  I 
wished  to  cover.  These  I  drew  on  the  limbs  of  several  t^es,  some 
when  the  plums  had  set,  and  others  when  they  were  in  the  Uow ;  for 
I  fbond  the  enemy  had  made  their  appearance  while  the  trees  were 
in  bloom.  Under  each  of  these  bags  I  saved  plums,  apricots  and 
nectarines,  upon  limbs  of  twelve  different  trees  ;  and  these  were  the 
only  ones  I  saved  thb  year.  The  first  of  August  I  removed  the 
bags,  the  curculio  having  disappeared.  Some  may  think  Ais 
would  be  too  expensive,  but  I  think  not.  The  muslin  would  last 
many  years  ;  and  by  training  the  trees,  or  the  branches  in  the  right 
form,  they  might  easily  be  covered,  to  the  profit  of  the  fruit  grower. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  found  it  of  great  use  to  me,  as  I  bad 
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boaght  a  variety  of  choico  plain  trees,  from  which  I  did  not  Uke  to 
use  buds  and  grafts,  until  I  had  proved  the  fruit.  This  I  have  ac- 
oomplished.  One  small  branch,  covered  by  a  bag  measuring  six  and 
a  half  by  nine  inches,  contained  twenty-one  beautiful  plums,  hanging 
m  one  solid  cluster,  causing  the  little  limb  to  bend  so  much  beneath 
its  weight,  as  to  require  a  prop  to  support  it.  Upon  another  tree 
(the  Moorpuck  apricot)  I  saved  eight  apricots,  under  a  very  small 
bag.  I  am  training  some  apricots  and  other  trees  in  the  form  of  a 
fan,  to  make  them  the  more  convenient  to  be  covered  with  the  mus- 
lin. 

I  would  here  mention  that  I  have  this  summer  been  using  refuse 
tobacco  with  good  success  in  driving  away  the  insects.  On  throwing 
the  dust,  or  snuiT,  into  the  trae,  we  can  see  the  rose  bugs  and  other 
insects  leave  the  tree  immediately.  I  also  use  it  around  the  roots 
of  peach  trees  for  the  borer.  Until  within  two  or  three  years,  the 
only  manure  used  by  me  has  been  the  compost  made  in  the  summer, 
as  follows :  weeds,  potatoe  tops,  pea  and  bean  vines,  or  any  other 
vegetable  matter,  mixed  with  sand  and  loam  in  alternate  layers, 
when  for  low  land  ;  and  with  muck,  when  for  upland.  This  heap 
would  receive  the  scrapings  of  the  yard,  road-side«  and  also  the 
washings  firom  the  house  daily,  together  with  some  salt  and  ashes  ; 
this,  with  the  manure  from  the  pen  of  one  hog  mixed  with  it,  has 
been  all  the  manure  I  have  used  until  1846.  Then  I  bought  a  cow, 
and  in  1847  a  horse ;  of  these,  about  half  of  the  manure  has  been 
used  on  other  lands. 

Although  I  have  been  many  years  doing  what  capital  could  have 
done  in  much  less  time,  yet  I  have  the  satisfSuction  of  building  up 
my  little  place  by  my  own  industry ;  laboring  under  very  nnfavora- 
ble  circumstances,  without  capital,  and  without  the  use  of  my  legs. 
But  now  I  am  in  a  forest  of  fruit  trees,  planted  by  my  own  direction ; 
and  the  soil  drawn  upon  the  roots  by  own  hands,  as  I  sat  upon  the 
barrow  or  box.  I  can  now  view  the  works  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
growth  of  these  trees,  and  the  production  of  their  fruit. 

SIMEON  L.  WILSON. 
Meihaen,  Sept.  8d,  1849. 
18 
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ROOT  CROPS. 

The  Committee  would  probably  be  considered  as  having  dis^ 
charged  their  duty,  when  they  have  reported  the  statements  of  the 
claimants  for  premiums  and  the  adjudications  upon  them.  Those 
claims,  however,  having  been  so  few,  (one  onlyy  and  the  subject 
being  so  important  to  the  fietrmer,  the  Committee  are  willing  to 
transcend  the  limits  of  strict  rules,  and  introduce  such  remarks  as 
they  hope  may  be  useful.  The  chairman  alone,  however,  is  respon^ 
sible  for  the  remarks  that  follow,  and  hopes  to  be  ezcused  for  some^ 
times  speaking  in  the  first  person,  instead  of  putting  forth  the  whole 
as  the  act  of  the  Committee. 

It  is  proposed  to  speak  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  Roots, 
and  commence  with  Mangel  Wurtzel^  sometimes  called  Root  of 
Scarcity,  sometimes  Field  Beet,  and  in  Germany,  always  Mangel 
Wurtzol. 

This  root  was  cultivated  considerably  for  stock  some  years  ago, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  receives  much  attention  at  this  time.  It 
b  a  more  exhausting  crop  than  the  turnip  or  onion ;  but  it  contains 
double  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  turnip,  and  will  consequently 
warrant  double  the  manure. 

Mangel  Wurtzel,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Harepatb,  of 
Bristol,  Eng.,  contains  136  parts  of  nutritive  matter,  (sugar  and 
starch)  as  often  as  the  Swedish  turnip  gives  64,  and  as  often  as  the 
white  turnip  gives  42.  The  Swedish  turnip  has  innumerable  ene- 
mies, but  it  is  not  known  that  the  Wurtzel  has  any.  When  sown 
alongside  of  the  turnip,  the  latter  is  often  found  ruined  with  insects^ 
while  nothing  whatever  has  troubled  the  former.  The  Wurtael  also 
keeps  better.  They  often  cut  perfectly  good  in  July,  and  even  in 
August.  They  will  not,  like  the  onion,  bear  to  be  continued  many 
years  on  the  same  spot,  but  require  a  new  one  every  few  years ; 
this,  at  least,  has  been  my  experience.  Perhaps  more  manure  would 
have  answered  every  purpose. 

Manner  of  sotoing.  The  ground  must  be  ridged  with  a  small 
plough,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  seed  is  not  sowed 
too  deep.  The  seed  sower  also  fails  in  depositing  seed  that  has 
been  prepared  as  this  ought  to  be,  by  steeping  it  at  least  twenty-four 
hours.  A  writer  in  the  Farmers*  Encyclop«edia  recommends  using 
an  iron  wheel.  But  a  cheap  wooden  one,  such  as  every  one  can 
make,  will  answer  the  purpose.     Upon  the  outer  circumference  of 
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tlie  wheel,  there  should  be  either  iron  or  hard  wood  points,  eighteen 
inches  apart,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  tapering  from 
tho  base  to  the  point  This  is  to  be  wheeled  along  upon  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  and  thus  holes  will  be  formed,  will  remain  open,  and  will 
be  of  uniform  depth.  Then  follow  and  drop  the  seed  by  hand,  and 
it  may  be  covered  at  the  same  time,  by  drawing  the  foot  at  right 
angles  with  the  ridge.  Follow  with  a  hand  roller,  row  by  row,  or  a 
light  horse  roller,  pressing  several  rows  at  a  time.  The  trouble 
consists  in  having  two  or  more  plants  grow  from  the  same  seed. 
Every  capsule  cont^ns  several  seeds,  and  thinning  must  be  attended 
to  while  the  plant  is  very  smalL 

Wurtzel  may  be  raised  upon  a  stiSer  soil  than  the  turnip,  but  at 
it  grows  much  out  of  ground,  it  will  not  bear  the  cold  so  well. 
The  tops,  though  not  so  abundant,  are  a  rich  food  for  milch  cows, 
«nd  impart  no  taste  to  the  milk  or  beef. 

In  harvesting  the  Mangel  Wurtzel,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
wound  the  roots.  There  is  something  in  the  old  idea  that  they  will 
bleed  if  cut.  The  fibrous  roots  had  better  be  left  on,  and  some  of 
the  top  too,  than  wound  the  beet  by  trimming  too  close.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  feeding  out  to  the  cattle,  as  by  using  too  many, 
especially  in  the  first  part  of  winter,  they  are  apt  to  scour. 

It  is  said  by  a  French  writer,  the  Abbe  Rosier,  that  the  leaves  of 
the  Mangel  Wurtzel  may  be  taken  off  every  fitleen  days  after  about 
the  first  of  July,  and  fed  to  the  cattle.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  milch  cows  would  do  well  on  them,  but  it  is  subversive  of  all 
ear  ideas  of  vegetable  physiology,  that  the  root  should  grow  without 
ihe  leaves.  The  root  must  stop  and  wait  for  the  leaf,  because  that 
alone  forms  the  communication  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 
Leaves  are  the  lungs ;  and  the  experiment  of  taking  them  off  once 
in  fifteen  days,  must  be  a  dangerous  one. 

When  milch  cows  are  fed  chiefly  upon  this  root,  they  give  more 
nulk,  and  a  richer  and  thicker  cream  for  about  a  fortnight,  after 
which  they  grow  too  fat,  and  the  milk  lessens.  Hogs  do  about  as 
well  on  the  raw  beet  as  they  will  on  boiled  potatoes. 

As  to  the  quantity  to  be  given,  it  is  said  that  thirty-six  pounds  of 
these  roots  and  eight  pounds  of  English  hay  a  day,  ^ven  at  two 
feedings,  half  at  each  time,  will  make  a  cow  give  as  much  milk  as  in 
the  flow  of  summer  feed. 
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An  experiment  of  great  value  to  root  growers  was  made  Bom» 
years  ago,  showing  the  comparative  feeding  properties  of  Mangel 
Wurtzel  and  Swedish  Turnips,  which  may  be  introduced  with  pro- 
priety here.  The  experiment  was  made  by  Lord  Spenser.  He 
took  two  steers,  weighing  668  pounds  each,  and  of  the  same  age^ 
wanting  some  six  weeks.  On  the  24th  of  December  he  put  No.  1 
to  Swedish  Turnips,  and  No.  2  to  Mangel  Wurtzel.  On  the  23d  oi 
January  following,  No.  1  had  consumed  1624  pounds  of  the  turnip, 
and  had  increased  in  weight  thirty-five  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
fortjr-eight  and  a  quarter  pounds  for  every  ton.  No.  2  had  con- 
sumed 1848  pounds  of  Wurtzel,  and  had  increased  fifty-three 
pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  sixty-five  and  a  half  pounds  for  every  ton. 
The  trial  was  now  varied.  No.  1  was  put  to  Mangel  Wurtzel,  and 
No.  2  to  Swedish  Turnips.  On  the  20th  of  February,  No.  1  had 
consumed  1884  pounds  of  Wurtzel,  and  gained  tiiis  month  thirty 
one  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  and  three  quarter  pounds  for 
a  ton.  No.  2  consumed  1880  pounds  of  the  Turnip,  and  gained 
thirteen  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  and  a  half  pounds  for  every 
ton.  Further  experiments  were  made  upon  the  same  animals.  It 
seems  thus  far  clear,  that  the  balance  was  in  favor  of  Mangel  Wurtsel, 
and  no  trial  made  disproved  the  fact. 

Sugar  Beet.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  newspapers  recently,  that 
a  French  chemist  had  discovered  a  method  of  procuring  something 
like  three  times  as  much  sugar  as  formerly  from  this  beet.  In  our 
country,  however,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  cultivation  of  the  cane 
will  be  relinquished  for  sugar  beet.  They  are  valuable  in  stock, 
nevertheless,  and  if  all  farmers  should  succeed  as  Mr  Fuller  did  at 
Nahant,  in  1840,  it  is  a  question  whether  any  crop  would  be  better 
worth  cultivating.  He  raised  at  the  rate  of  1300  bushels,  of  fifty- 
six  pounds  weight,  on  one  acre,  which  is  nearly  thirty-six  and  a  half 
tons.  These  beets  are  often  packed  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  the 
South.    A  common  price  is  $1,50  per  barrel. 

They  may  be  planted  on  ridges  four  feet  apart,  in  double  rows, 
and  the  mtermediate  spaces  may  be  sowed  with  turnips.  It  is  a 
very  good  way,  however,  to  put  them  in  single  rows,  twenty-seven 
inches  apart.  Like  the  Wurtzel,  they  are  a  more  exhausting  crop 
than  any  kind  of  turnip — but  unlike  every  kmd  of  turnip,  are  always 
free  from  destructive  insects.  The  land  should  be  mellow,  ploughed 
deep,  and  manured  well,  both  fall  and  springy  though  this  is  not 
indispensible. 
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Onion$.  It  is  unnecessary,  since  the  Essay  on  this  subject  by 
the  President  of  the  Society,  to  say  much  upon  the  Onion.  Unlike 
aknost  every  other  root,  it  does  best  by  being  continued  on  the  same 
ground.  A  gentleman  writing  in  the  (old)  JSTew  England  Farmer, 
says  he  is  now  raising  a  fine  crop  of  onions  on  a  piece  of  land  where 
they  have  been  sown  for  eighty  sueeesnve  years,  as  nearly  as  he  can 
determine.  This  fact  b  an  important  one,  because,  when  the 
ground  is  once  clear  of  weeds,  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  it  so  than 
to  clear  a  new  piece. 

Many  a  piece  of  ground  has  been  abandoned  for  onion  raising, 
just  because  they  did  not  seem  to  do  well  on  the  first  trial.  But  it 
has  been  quaintly  remarked  by  obeervmg  farmers,  that  almost  any 
rich  land  will  bear  onions  after  it  gets  iMed  to  themy  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  it. 

Turnips.  Inducements  to  cultivate  them.  No  such  malady  as 
has  prevailed  among  potatoes,  has  ever  yet  assdled  the  turnip.  It 
18,  indeed,  subject  to  insect  ravages,  but  these  are  open  and  palpa- 
ble, and  can  be  detected  so  early  in  the  season,  that  means  may  be 
taken  for  riddmg  the  plant  of  them ;  and  if  ineffectual,  the  crop 
may  be  ploughed  in,  and  something  else  done  with  the  land  the  same 
year.  But  the  labor  of  growing  an  acre  of  turnips  is  less  than  one 
of  potatoes  or  of  com,  while  the  produce  is  double.  I  went  on  to 
an  half  acre  of  land  which  had  been  ploughed,  with  one  hand  with 
me,  on  the  26th  of  last  May.  With  the  horse,  and  cultivator  spread 
wide,  and  one  tooth  only  on  each  side,  we  furrowed  the  land,  sowed 
the  seed  by  hand,  and  covered  it  with  a  common  hay  rake,  using 
sometimes  the  teeth  and  sometimes  the  head,  in  little  more  than  half 
a  day.  To  have  planted  with  potatoes  must  have  taken  longer. 
With  a  seed-sower  it  could  have  been  done  quicker,  and  probably 
better.  I  have  stated  the  fact,  however,  so  that  none  may  be  de- 
terred from  raising  root  crops  on  account  of  the  labor.  As  to  the 
subsequent  labor,  the  ploughing  between  the  rows  is  the  same  as 
among  potatoes,  of  course — thinning  and  transplanting  are  extra,  it 
is  true,  but  if  very  thick  you  obtam  some  fodder,  or  if  the  plants 
be  left  on  the  ground,  some  manure.  The  hoeing  is  about  the  same 
as  hoeing  other  crops, — and  in  harvesting,  by  help  of  the  plough 
run  along  side  of  the  rows,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  quantity 
could  be  gathered,  in  far  less  tune.  I  have  referred  to  the  French 
turnip  in  the  above  remarks, — a  name,  however,  which  has  almost 
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entirely  disappeared  from  the  books  and  agricultural  papers,  SwedUk 
turnips  being  almost  the  onlj  thing  of  the  kind  now  talked  of. 

They  suffer  less  from  frost.  Turnips  can  be  left  safely  in  the 
ground  till  all  other  crops  are  gathered  in.  The  ground  may  freexe 
quite  hard  without  serious  injury  to  the  crop ;  and  then  they  may 
be  kept  in  a  cellar  entirely  too  cold  for  any  other  roots. 

They  will  keep  late  m  the  spring,  if  kept  cold.  The  English 
turnip  grows  coriy,  but  the  French  and  Swedbh  do  not. 

Stvine  will  grow  and  fatten  on  them.  Judge  Buel  S2ud  that  his 
neighbor  Bement,  of  Albany,  kept  twenty  hogs,  mostly  full  grown 
breeders,  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  15th  of  February,  in  the 
winter  of  1(538  and  '39,  upon  ruta  baga  and  buckwheat  bran,  giving 
them  six  bushels  of  roots  and  one  of  bran  each  day,  at  three  feed- 
ings— two  of  the  feedings  being  on  raw  roots,  and  one  on  boiled. 
^^  When  he  began  to  feed  with  the  roots,  the  hogs  were  low  in  flesh ; 
at  the  termination  of  the  three  and  a  half  months,  they  were  too 
thrifty  for  breeding,  and  some  of  them  fit  for  the  butcher.  The 
owner  estimated  that  four  quarts  of  corn  to  each  hog  per  day,  for 
all  that  time,  woulcT  not  have  brought  them  into  a  better  condition 
than  did  the  turnips  and  bran."  The  com,  at  seventy  cents  per 
bushel,  would  be  worth  one  dollar  and  sevetity-five  cents  per  day. 
The  six  bushels  of  roots,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  would  be 
worth  but  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  The  bushel  of  bran  would  coet 
but  a  trifle,  of  course.  But  suppose  the  expense  were  equal.  An 
acre  of  turnips  does  but  moderately  well  when  it  produces  600 
bushels  to  the  acre ; — this  would  be  equal  to  100  bushels  of  com, 
which  is  an  amount  that  few  fields  in  Massachusetts  ever  produce. 

Neat  Cattle  do  well  on  turnips.  Gov.  Hill  tried  it  m  the  winter 
of  1839.  He  gave  his  oxen  turnips  once  a  day,  cuttmg  them  with 
his  own  hands ;  and  he  sajs  that  with  the  aid  of  the  coarsest  inter- 
val hay,  they  worked  nearly  every  week-day,  and  continued  to 
thrive  ; — and  cows  fed  with  the  same,  and  corn  butts  and  oat  straw, 
yielded  milk  abundantly — much  more,  says  he,  than  if  fed  on  the 
best  hay.  The  objection  that  the  milk  tastes  of  the  turnip  is  not 
well  founded ;  it  will  taste  if  cows  eat  the  taps ;  and  so  will  the 
beef  of  the  animal  that  feeds  on  tops ; — but  the  most  abundant 
feeding  of  the  root  itself  comniunicates  no  disagreeable  flavor,  bat 
oonti'ibutes  to  the  fle:>h  oi*  the  one  and  the  milk  of  the  other. 
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Neat  cattle  and  sheep  have  trebled  in  England  since  the  culture 
of  the  turnip  crop  commenced,  about  fifty  years  ago.  And  the  in- 
crease is  attributed  by  writers  on  the  subject  almost  wholly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  turnip  culture.  "  English  agriculture  has  been  rev- 
olutionized by  it."  Mr.  Webster  saw  these  fields  of  turnips,  of 
three,  four  and  five  hundred  acres. 

The  great  extent  of  the  turnip  culture  in  Scotland,  is  evidence 
that  such  crops  cannot  be  unsuited  to  Massachusetts,  as  the  climate 
there  resembles  ours  more  than  the  English  does. 

Ohjeetiang  considered.  "  Few  bams,"  it  is  said,  "  have  a  suit- 
able cellar,  and  the  labor  of  storing  a  large  crop  of  turnips  in  the 
house  cellar,  and  of  carrying  them  to  the  bam  as  they  are  wanted, 
is  an  insuperable  difiiculty."  The  labor  would  not  be  trifling,  but 
how  many  tons  of  English  hay,  that  could  be  spared  in  consequence 
for  the  market,  would  it  require,  to  hire  a  boy  to  do  all  the  carrying  ? 

"  InsectB  aUaek  every  kind  of  turnip,^*  it  is  further  said.  This 
objection  is  a  great  one,  it  is  admitted.  The  half  acre  of  turnips 
of  which  mention  was  made  above,  were  green  as  the  sea  on  the  1st 
of  July  last,  and  about  the  15th  there  were  some  half  dozen  spots 
where  the  turnip  louse  was  commencing.  By  the  1st  of  August, 
every  leaf  was  covered,  aud  remained  so  a  little  more  than  two 
months,  when  they  yielded  to  a  cold  storm  and  disappeared  rapidly. 
They  staid  too  long,  however,  for  the  crop.  It  was  estimated  in 
June  that  there  would  be  five  hundred  bushels  upon  the  half  acre — 
there  cannot  now  be  one  hundred  bushels. 

But  this  may  not  occur  again  in  ten  years.  Besides,  some  very 
nmple  remedy  may  be  yet  discovered.  When  the  Government  of 
Sweden  called  the  attention  of  linnaeus  to  the  fact,  that  all  the  ship 
timber  in  tho  dock  was  worm  eaten,  he  discovered  the  cause  to  be  a 
little  fly,  and  so  simple  a  thing  as  laying  the  timber  under  water  for 
the  few  days,  during  which  the  fly  laid  its  eggs,  prevented  the  diffi- 
culty entirely.  Some  other  Lmnaeus  may  find,  that  though  he  can- 
not lay  a  tumip  lot  under  water,  there  may  be  a  kind  of  water  which 
can  be  sprinkled  upon  the  tumip,  destractive  to  the  louse,  and  yet 
safe  for  the  plant.  I  would  recommend  an  experiment,  beginning 
with  soap  suds,  adding  dissolved  potash  gradually,  going  from  medi- 
um strength  to  one  that  would  color  the  leaf.  Animal  life  would  feel 
it  before  vegetable.  Something  short  of  the  death  of  the  plant 
would  kill  the  louse,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Much  observation  would 
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be  necessary  to  determine  what  strength  of  alkali  would  be  required^ 
bat  as  the  turnip  Aphides  is  so  perceptible  to  the  eje,  any  one  can 
ascertain  when  it  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  insect.  It  will  be 
a  triumph  worth  achieving  to  overcome  this  pest,  so  contemptible  for 
its  size,  yet  so  mighty  for  its  numbers.  Like  the  army  worm,  nothing 
vegetable  can  stand  before  it ;  twenty  generations-^^ometimes  in  a 
single  summer,  so  that  ^*  the  son  may  finish  what  hia  short  lived  aire 
begun."  * 

With  respect  to  using  potash  upon  the  turnip,  though  as  before 
stated,  a  strength  that  would  spare  the  leaf,  might  destroy  the  iih 
sects ;  yet  even  if  the  leaf  were  killed  and  cut  off  with  che  scissors, 
it  would  be  a  smaller  evil  than  to  allow  the  ravages  to  go  on,  becaase 
though  the  leaf  should  be  killed  with  the  alkali,  a  new  one  would 
grow  long  before  the  louse  would  otherwise  leave  it.  Th^  insect  b^ 
gan  to  disappear  in  the  case  referred  to,  before  the  middle  of  00(0* 
ber,  and  new  leaves  in  many  cases  began  to  grow  ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  leaf  would  have  grown  long  before  that  time,  had  it  been 
ent  off  by  the  first  of  August. 

Manvfrt. — Any  manure  almost  will  answer  for  the  French  or 
Swedish  turnip.  Upon  the  half  acre  referred  to,  which  is  an  islaad 
in  Essex  river,  called  Dilley  Island,  I  spread  rockweed  and  other 
sea  stuff,  such  as  is  washed  up  by  the  tide.  This  was  the  only  kind 
of  manure  that  had  for  previous  years  been  used.  Probably  the 
plants  derived  their  support  firom  the  rotten  manure  of  the  last  year. 

QiMntity  of  Seed. — One  pound  of  good  is  sufficient  for  an  acre* 
This  will  cost  at  the  seed  store  about  seventy-£ve  cents. 

Preparation  of  the  ground*  If  the  soil  has  dog  grass  in  it,  the 
rows  should  be  made  across  the  furrows-^that  is,  should  run  across 
the  furrows  made  in  ploughing  the  field,  and  these  rows  should  be 
made,  not  with  cultivator  teeth,  but  with  a  pair  of  oxen  or  horseSf 
and  a  plough  large  enough  to  go  through  the  dog  grass  turf,  and 
then  mellow  soil  hoed  in  to  fill  these  cross  furrows,  so  that  the  plaats 
may  have  a  free  9oil  to  work  in.  And  one  excellent  effect  of  a 
French  turnip  crop  upon  dog  grass  is,  to  shade,  and  smother,  aad 
extirpate  that  foul  weed. 

Since  the  potatoe  has  been  suffering  from  the  inscrutable  disease 
which  has  prevailed  so  fearfully,  French  turnips  have  come  in  as  a 
tolerable  substitute  for  the  table.  A  farmer  in  Essex,  who  rwsed 
them  among  his  com,  sold  them  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  for  cash, 
at  Gloucester  market 
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Hie  eQltiration  of  Boot  Crops  is  reeeimg  iaoreamag  attepiion) 
and  in  some  departments  of  it  the  products  bid  &ir  to  exceed  in 
▼aloe  almost  eyery  other  product  of  the  garden  or  field.  Three 
hundred  acres  of  iixe  best  land  in  Danvers  are  devoted  to  the  onion. 
It  is  painful  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  Mr.  Proctor's  letter,  appended 
to  this  report,  that  there  has  this  year  been  a  comparatiTe  fiulure. 
Had  an  average  crop  been  obtained,  of  400  bushels  to  the  acre,  the 
yield  in  that  town  would  have  been  120,000  bushels.  The  Indian 
Com  crop,  in  Danvers,  a  few  years  since,  was  valued  by  the  town 
Assessors  at  |8,857  only ;  while  the  omons,  this  year,  at  fifty  cents 
a  bushel,  with  the  success  which  has  generally  attended,  would  have 
been  worth  $60,000.  This  is  nearly  twice  the  value  of  all  the 
English  and  other  hay  nused  in  the  same  town  in  the  year  1844. 

It  will  be  seen  by  Hxe  letter  referred  to,  that,  owing  to  the  heat 
or  some  other  cause,  the  onion  lou$e  has  this  year  made  its  appear^ 
ance.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  No  conceivable  drought  or 
heat  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  an  army  of  insects.  The  destruo* 
tion  of  the  tribes  that  occasionally  assiuil  our  crops,  is  a  subject  of 
sufficient  importance  to  call  forth  the  united  energies  of  the  Agri* 
cultural  Societies  throughout  the  world.  Let  premiums  of  sufficient 
Talue  be  offered  to  naturalists  at  home  and  abroad,  to  induce  them 
to  torn  their  attention  to  this  subject.  It  is  no  place  here  for  more 
than  a  hint.  But  the  N.  E.  Farmer  of  27th  Oct.  informs  us  that 
on  a  £Burm  in  Michigan,  near  Fort  Huron,  during  the  past  summer, 
the  army  worm,  so  called,  has  ^^  marched  through  field  after  field, 
in  solid  phalanx,  devouring  everything  in  their  way.  Where,  a  crop 
of  5000  bushels  of  oats  was  expected,  there  will  not  be  a  rinj^e 
bushel*  One  tenant  was  driven  from  his  house,  and  the  owner,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Black  river,  was  able  to  keep  possession  of  his 
dwelling  only  by  attacking  them  on  the  bridge  and  sweeping  them 
into  the  river."  And  the  destruction  of  whole  fields  of  turnips  by 
the  louse  in  the  county  of  Essex,  is  a  sufficient  admonition  to  pre- 
pare for  such  an  insect  invasion  as  certainly  seems  to  threaten  a 
fitmine  of  some  of  our  indispensable  crops.  The  undersigned  would 
respectfully  but  earnestly  suggest  the  importance  of  printing  Dr. 
Harris's  treatise  upon  insects,  in  the  present  number  of  the  trans- 
actions. 

One  crop  only  has  been  entered  with  the  Committee  for  premium. 
Ihis  is  by  Franois  Dodge,  of  Danvers.    The  crop  is  one  of  Carrots, 
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«4  ilM  nfto  of  twenfcy-eight  and  Area  q«arter  tons  pcv  tore.  Hit 
statement  is  found  below,  and  the  Committee  think  that  Hr.  Dodge 
b  entitled  to  the  Society's  premium  of  mx  doUars,  and  reeommeod 
that  it  be  awarded  to  him. 

DAVID  OHOATE,  Obairmu. 
Essex,  Not.  17th,  1849. 


The  annexed  letter  from  the  President  of  oar  Sooiety  is  inserted, 
as  containing  &cts  worthy  of  being  registered : 

Danyebs»  Oct.  80,  lft49. 

Mr  Dcab  Sir,*-I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  yon  will  prepare  a 
Report  on  the  coltiration  of  Roots,  notwithstanding  oar  cnltivmloit 
have  Med  to  forward  statements  of  their  crops  the  present  season. 
It  sesms  to  me  quite  as  important  to  take  notice  of  the  future  of 
crops,  and  to  trace  tiie  causes  thereof,  as  their  success.  I  will  state, 
briefly,  such  facts  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  from  intercourse 
with  the  cultivators  of  this  neighborhood,  to  be  used  at  your  dis^ 
eretion. 

1st.  As  to  the  Onion  crop.  In  this  tiiere  has  been  a  fiuhire. 
Not  more  than  half  the  usual  quantity  rused  to  the  acre,  upon  an 
Wferage.  The  cause  of  this  fidlure  is  tiiought  to  have  been,  net  so 
much  the  dmmghty  as  the  ixtrim$  warmth^  in  the  early  part  of  tiie 
eeascm.  Shortly  after  the  warm  days  referred  to,  the  onions  began 
to  fUter,  and  m  many  places  became  lousy,  or  covered  mth  «  small 
lq;^tK)olored  insect,  that  stints  and  impedes  the  growth  of  the  [rfant ; 
some  fields  were  entirely  destroyed  in  this  way.  Thb  happened 
quite  as  extensively  among  the  most  careful  cultivators  as  others. 
More  on  ground  long  api»opriated  to  the  onions,  than  new  land. 
Some  fields  suffered  from  tiie  droughty  where  the  ploughbg  had 
bera  shallow  for  several  sucoesrive  years ; — but  generally  the  £sdlart 
in  the  crop  is  supposed  to  have  been  oceasioned  by  the  cause  first 
mentioned.  Very  few  have  obtuned  more  than  three  hundred  huh' 
els  to  the  acre,  where  they  esqpected  four  or  five  hundred;  gene^ 
ally  the  crop  has  been  less  than  two  hundred  buehele  to  the  acre. 
Taking  into  view  that  three  hundred  acres,  at  least,  of  our  best 
teida,  the  prpsent  season,  were  ^qpropriated  to  the  growing  ^rf*  the 
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onion,  tlie  town  bis  bMO  taxed  mtn  htwray^  in  AelouanikU  erop^ 
than  in  any  other  manner. 

2d.  At  to  the  CarrU  Onjp.  It  is  good^-never  batten  Many 
fields  yield  twenty  tons  and  upwards  to  the  acre.  This  (dant  is  ex- 
tensively coltiyated.  Gorrots  readily  sell  per  ton  at  mere  than  half 
the  price  of  English  bay.  They  are  thought  to  be  a  sure  and  valu- 
able crop.  They  will  not  do  well  for  several  years  in  succession,  on 
the  same  land.  Notwithstanding  the  drought  was  very  severe  in 
Angost  and  September,  it  affected  tiiis  crop  very  little.  I  have 
heretofore  remarked  upon  the  benefits  accruing  lo  tlie  land  from  the 
cnltivadon  of  the  carrot,  and  have  attributed  it  te  the  deep  stirring 
iaoident  thereto. 

8d.  As  to  the  Btet  Crop.  Some  &rmers  have  raised  a  very  good 
crop  of  the  tmmip  beety  and  esteem  it  a  valuable  product ; — but  gen* 
erally  the  beet  is  not  mudi  cultivated ;  not  so  much,  I  think,  as  it 
ought  to  be.  I  have  seen  a  few  patches  of  the  sugar  beet,  of  lim- 
ited dimensions,  very  well  grown. 

4th.  As  to  the  Potato  Crop.  Potatoes  are  very  &ir  in  appear- 
ance and  abundant  m  quantity — but  of  doubtful  character.  Some 
ftrmera  have  lost  more  than  half  their  crop,  within  a  few  weeks  after 
diey  put  them  into  their  ceUars.  Others  are  so  doubtful  as  to  the 
character  of  the  potatoes,  notwithstanding  their  enture  fur  appear* 
aaee,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  take  them  to  market,  through  fear 
that  they  will  prove  valueless.  As  near  as  I  can  learn,  one  half  of 
the  expected  crop  of  potatoes  m  this  town,  the  present  season,  will 
be  kst.  The  man  who  shall  trace  the  true  cause  of  this  Ui^^t,  and 
prescribe  an  adeqm^  remedy,  will  render  the  conmmnity  a  serrice 
of  more  value,  than  has  ever  been  rendered  by  the  most  successful 
military  chieftam.  Pardon  my  presumption  in  making  these  sugges- 
tions. I  do  it  under  the  impression,  that  if  we  could  obtun,  from 
eje-witnesses,  an  exact  description  of  the  actual  state  of  the  pro- 
ducts in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
coanty,  it  would  afford  a  mass  of  informaMi,  when  mmtiimed  for 
ssveral  years,  of  very  great  utility. 

Very  truly  yourSt 

J.  W.  PBOCtOB. 

To  David  Choate,  Esq.,  Ohairmaa  of  Committee  on  Beet  Oropa. 
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FRANCIS  DODGE'S  STATBHENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Root  Crops  : 

Qbntlemen, — ^I  offer  for  premium  %  crop  of  Carrots,  raised  cm 
192  rods  of  land ;  tbe  product  being  1046  baskets,  a  basket  weir- 
ing 66  pounds,  making  thirtj-four  and  a  half  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-eight  and  three  quarter  tons  per  acre.  The  land  was  a  dark 
loam,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  clayej  gravel,  and  would  be  called  bj 
most  persons  rocky  land.  A  crop  of  carrots  was  taken  from  the  laad 
last  year— *the  exact  amount  I  do  not  know.  The  manure  apjdied 
was  about  seyen  cords  of  musclebed  per  acre.  This  year  it  had  ten 
cords  of  manure  from  the  bam  cellar  spread  upon  it  and  pkm^ied 
in,  the  first  of  May,  the  plough  running  about  ten  inches.  After 
ibis  ploughing  it  remmed  a  week  or  ten  days,  giving  time  for  the 
weeds  to  start,  when  a  heavy  harrow  passed  over  the  ground,  killmg 
most  of  them.  On  the  2d  of  May  it  was  ridged  up  with  a  small 
plough,  drawn  by  a  horse,  going  twice  in  the  same  furrow.  My 
reason  for  thus  ridging  the  land  was,  I  thought  it  less  expennve  to 
rake  the  rocks  into  the  dead  furrow,  than  in  any  other  way  to  get  rid 
of  them ;  thou^  there  cannot  be  so  many  rows  on  a  given  piece,  tbe 
seed  being  sown  on  the  ridge.  The  rows  were  twenty-two  inches 
apart.  After  the  land  was  ridged,  a  common  hand  rake  passed  over 
them,  leaving  nearly  a  level  surface. 

Upon  this  ground  one  pound  of  seed  of  the  common  Orange  va- 
riety was  sown  from  a  wooden  machine.  The  carrots  were  hoed 
three  times  and  weeded  twice,  the  last  hoing  being  just  before  the 
tops  covered  Hxe  ground.  They  were  dug  with  a  spade,  and  tbe 
tops  carefully  saved  and  fed  to  my  cows,  the  tops  at  that  time  hmg 
knee  high.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  remark  that  on  one  side  stood  a  row 
of  apple  trees,  that  damaged  the  crop  some  five  tons. 
The  expense  of  cultivation  was  as  follows : 

Interest  on  land  at  6  per  cent.,  •  •  7,20 

Ten  cords  of  manure,  at  |6  per  cord,        •  •    60,00 

Spreading  the  same        •  •  •  •  8,00 

Ploughing    do.        •  •  •  •  •      2,60 

Harrowing    do.  •  •  •  2,00 

Ploughing  with  horse  and  raking,  «  •      4,00 

Seed,  .....  1,00 

Sowing,  .  ....       1,00 

Hoebg  and  weeding,  *  *  *  16,00 
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Diggiag,       •  .  .  .  •     21,00 

Total  expense,  -  .  •         $116,70 

Value  of  crop,  thirty-four  and  a  half  tons,  at  7  per 

ton,  .  .  .  •       241,50 

Value  of  tops,        .  •  .  .  7,00 

One  half  of  manure  to  land,  •  •  80,00 

$278,60 
Deduct  expense  •  •  -         116,70 

Nett  profit,  •  •  $161,80 

FBANCIS  DODGE, 
Danvert,  November,  1849. 


ON  POULTRY. 

The  Committee  on  Poultry,  Report  : 

That  they  have  examined  the  Fowls  which  were  entered  for  pre- 
mium, and  have  awarded  the  following  premiums  and  gratuities : 
To  Eben  Sutton,  Salem,  for  the  greatest  and  best  variety 

of  Barn-yard  Fowls,  premium,  $5  00 

Thomas  G.  Dodge,  Newburyport,  fine  Chinese  or  Shanghai 

Fowls,  gratuity,  2  .00 

True  G.  Morrill,  Georgetown,  best  lot  of  Poland  Fowls, 

premium,  2  00 

E.  B.  Little,  Haverhill,  fine  Chinese  Fowls,  gratuity,  1  00 

Daniel  Buxton  jr.,  Dan  vers.  Black  Spanish  Hens,  do.  1  00 

Andrew  Dodge,  Wenham,  variety  of  mixed  breeds,  do.  1  00 

Stephen  Osbom,  Jr.,  Danvers,  a  large  variety  of  fowls,  do.      2  00 
ffiram  L.  Roberts,  Beverly,  Malay  and  Chinese  breeds, 

crossed,  do.  1  50 

Ephraim  Hathaway,  two  fine  Geese,  do.  1  00 

Joseph  Peterson,  a  good  lot  of  Chinese  fowls,  1  00 

Benjamin  Hill,  good  specimens  of  fowls,  breed  unfaiown, 

one  Friedand  Hen,  do.  60 

J.  S.  Ives,  Salem,  a  cross  of  fowls,  Bantum,  and  mixed 

breeds,  do.  50 

J.  Woodbury,  hen,  of  native  breed,  do.  60 
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Adam  Nesmith,  Beverly,  mixed  breeds  of  hens,  1  00 

Daniel  Putnam,  Danyers,  a  good  lot  bam  yard  fowls,  do.         1  00 

The  Committee  were  much  gratified  by  the  exhibition  of  so  large 
a  yariety,  and  such  good  specimens  of  the  different  breeds  of  fowls. 
Within  a  few  years  past,  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  8ab> 
ject  throughout  the  county,  and  the  improvement  of  the  various 
breeds  is  beginning  to  assume  the  importance  it  deserves. 

The  domestic  cock  was  formerly  considered  by  omotholopsts  to 
be  a  species  of  the  pheasant ;  they  now,  however,  separate  it  from 
that  tribe,  and  make  a  distinct  genus,  under  the  name  of  GoUmm^ 
the  latin  word  for  a  cock. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  this  time  to  go  into  a  description  of  the 
origin  of  this  useful  bird,  which  was  known,  and  has  been  held  in 
estimation  from  the  remotest  period  of  antiquity ;  our  present  yoa- 
pose  is,  to  offer  some  statistics,  which  will  show  the  value  of  tins  in- 
terest to  the  community ;  some  description  of  the  best  known  varie- 
ties of  fowls ;  and  some  general  rules  respecting  their  rearing  and 
management. 

In  an  article  which  aj^ared  in  the  Daily  Evening  Transcript, 
published  at  Boston,  November  9th,  1849,  the  writer  says : 

^^By  reference  to  the  Agricultural  statistics  of  the  Umted  States, 
published  in  1840,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  poultry  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  was  two  millions,  three  hundred  and  seventy* 
three  thousand  and  twenty  nine  dollars ;  which  was  more  than  the 
valtie  of  all  the  swbe  in  the  same  state ;  nearly  equal  to  one  half  the 
value  of  its  sheep ;  the  entire  value  of  its  neat  cattie,  and  nearly  fire 
times  the  value  of  its  horses  and  mules."  By  the  same  statistics  it 
also  appears  that  the  ^'value  of  poultry  in  all  the  states  and  territO' 
ries  of  the  Union,  was  twelve  millions  one  hundred  and  seventy-ftx 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars. 

The  value  of  all  the  poultry  in  the  Union,  at  the  present  time, 
must  be  much  greater,  not  only  from  the  increased  population  of  oar 
country,  but  more  particularly  from  the  general  interest  which  is  fek 
in  this  branch  of  domestic  economy. 

In  the  article  in  the  Transcript,  above  referred  to,  the  wiiter  fo^ 
iher  says, — <<The  amount  of  sales  of  poultry,  at  the  Quincy  mariiet, 
for  the  year  1848,  was  six  hundred  seventy^our  thousand,  four  boD- 
dred  and  twenty-three  dollars ;  the  average  sales  of  one  dealer 
alone,  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  week,  for  the  whole 
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year.  The  amount  of  sales  for  the  whole  Oitj  of  Boston,  for  the 
same  year,  was  oyer  one  million  of  dollars.  The  amoant  of  sales  of 
eggs,  in  and  around  the  Quincy  market,  for  1848,  was  one  million, 
one  hondred  and  twenty-nine  thousand,  seren  hundred  and  thirty-five 
deien,  which,  at  eighteen  cents  per  dozen,  makes  the  amount  pud 
for  eggs  to  be,  two  hundred  and  three  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
fifty-two  dollars  and  thirty  cents ;  while  the  amount  of  sales  of  eggs 
for  the  whole  city  of  Boston,  for  the  same  year,  was  a  fraction  short 
of  one  million  of  dollars ;  the  dsdly  consumption  of  eggs  at  one  of 
its  hotels  being  seyenty-five  dozen  daily,  and  on  Saturday,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dozen.  One  dealer  in  the  egg  trade,  at  Philadelphia, 
sends  to  the  New  York  market  daily,  nearly  one  hundred  barrels  of 
eggs ;  while  the  yalue  of  egg3  shipped  from  Dublin  toLiyerpool and 
London,  was  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  year  1848.'' 

The  foregoing  statement  will,  we  think,  conyince  the  fitrmer  that 
the  rearing  of  poultry  is  a  subject  worthy  of  more  attention  than  has 
heretofore  been  bestowed  upon  it  Writers  describe  many  varieties 
of  the  domestic  fowl,  but  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  some  of  the 
weU  known  breeds,  and  those  which  we  think  will  be  the  most  profit 
able  for  the  farmer  to  keep. 

L  The  Malay  Fowl. 
In  a  yaluable  treatise  on  Domestic  Fowls,  by  H.  D.  Richardson, 
published  in  Dublin^  in  1849,  the  author  says — ^^  The  Malay  fowl 
bs8,  as  its  name  implies,  been  brought,  originally,  from  the  peninsula 
of  that  name,  at  the  southern  point  of  the  contment  of  India.  He 
stands  very  high  on  the  legs,  is  long  necked,  serpent-headed,  and  is 
in  color  usually  a  dark  brown,  streaked  with  yellow,  sometimes,  how- 
erer,  white ;  his  form  and  appearance  are  grand  and  striking  in  the 
extreme.  This  fowl  is  also  frequently  called  the  Chittagong.  The 
Malay  fowl  that  were  originally  imported,  were  by  no  means  such 
birds  as  I  could  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  breeder,  their  size 
possessing  too  much  oSal,  as  neck,  legs,  and  thighs,  and  the  flesh, 
moreover,  being  dark  colored  and  oily.  Anotiier  variety,  that  rep- 
resented by  the  cut,  that  has  been  since  mtroduced,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  our  attention.  As  a  cross,  this  Malay  has  indeed  proved 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  poultry  yard,  the  cross-breed  possess- 
ing all  the  hardiness  of  our  native  domestic  fowl,  with  the  ^gantio 
rise  of  the  foreign  stock.^ 
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n.  2%0  S^ixmiih  Fowl. 
This  fowl  10  freqaantly,  bat  erroneooslj,  called  the  Italian  Fowl 
Mr.  Richardson  says — *^  I  regard  these  birds  as  the  result  of  the 
highest  possible  artificial  cnltore,  and  adduce  in  support  of  my  opb* 
ion,  their  unusually  large  comb  and  wattles,  characteristics  not  com* 
monly  to  be  met  with  among  primitive  yarieties.  The  color  of  the 
Spanish  Fowl  is  black,  and  the  feathers  of  the  legs,  thighs  and  belly, 
are  particularly  decided  in  \hevt  hue,  and  of  a  velvety  aspect.  One 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  this  fowl  is  a  white  cheeky  and 
the  comb  and  wattles  are  singularly  lurge,  simple,  and  of  a  very  hij^ 
color ;  the  feet  and  legs  are  of  a  leaden  color,  except  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  which  are  of  a  dirty  flesh  hue.  This  is  a  fowl  well  desenring 
the  attention  of  the  breeder  as  table  birds.  They  hold  a  place  in,  the 
very  first  rank,  their  flesh  being  particularly  white,  tender  and  jiuej. 
The  hens  are  likewise  layers  of  the  first  order.'' 

IIL     The  Dorking  Fowl. 

In  his  article  on  this  Fowl,  Mr.  Richardson  says— 

<<  The  Dorking  would  appear  to  owe  its  name  to  its  bavmg  been 
cheifly  bred  m  a  town  of  Surrey  of  the  same  appellation.  That  the 
yeculiarity  of  five  toes,  or  in  other  words,  two  hind  toes  instead  of 
one,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinctive  character,  is  bp  some  writers 
questioned,  and  by  others  wholly  denied.  For  my  part,  I  should  nj 
whenever  this  characteristic  is  absent  a  cross  has  been  at  work. 
The  color  of  the  Dorking  is  generally  pure  white,  spotted  or  spsa- 
gled  with  black ;  these  colors  will  sometimes  merge  into  a  gray  or 
griaszle.  These  birds  have  been  long  prized,  and  it  is  now  many 
years  since  their  superiority  over  our  ordinary  domestic  varieties 
was  originally  discovered  and  appreciated.'' 

The  author  of  an  article  (which  appeared  in  April,  1849,  in  that 
excellent  periodical,  the  Albany  Cultivator,)  on  ^*ihe  Dorking 
Fowl,"  says  of  the  fifth  toe :  ^^  The  writer  has  iu  several  instances 
seen  it  in  the  Polish  and  the  Bantam  breeds.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  mere  freak  of  nature,  similar  to  the  production  of  an 
extra  finger  or  toe  in  some  families  of  the  human  race." 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  fifth  toe  may  be  considered  a  dbtine- 
tive  mark  of  the  Dorking.  Thb  fowl  is  well  known  in  our  vicinity, 
and  several  gentiemen  (among  others,  Charles  G.  Loring,  of  Ber* 
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eriy,  AHen  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  R.  P.  Waters,  of  Beyerly,  and 
John  H.  Brookfaonse,  of  Salem,)  have  found  this  breed  excellent 
layers,  and  good  fowls  in  all  respects. 

IV-     The  PolUh  Fowl. 

Mr.  Bichardson  speaks  of  three  sub-varieties  of  the  PoUsh  Fowl. 

Ist  The  Spangled  Polish,  ^^  a  bird  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
extremely  scarce." 

2d.  The  black  fowl,  with  a  white  tuft  on  the  crown. 

8d.  A  variety,  which  he  says  *^  is  the  most  pure  and  unmixed  of 
the  three.  Its  color  is  a  brilliant  white,  with  a  jet-black  top-knot. 
I  have  never  myself  seen  a  specimen  of  the  breed,  and  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  it  extinct,  or  nearly  so. 

The  second  variety,  the  black  fowl  with  a  white  tuft  on  the  crown, 
b  well  known  to  &rmers,  and  is  justly  considered  a  valuable  breed* 
These  fowls  are  excellent  layers^  and  seldom  inclined  to  sit ;  in  oi> 
der,  however,  to  insure  their  laying  well  in  winter,  they  must  be 
kept  warm.  The  chickens,  when  young,  are  delicate,  and  much 
affected  by  the  changes  of  the  weather.  Mr.  lUchardson  speaks  of 
«« these  birds  as  having  been  brought  from  St.  Jago  by  the  Span* 
iards,  to  whom  they  owe  their  first  introduction  into  Europe.  Their 
color  is  a  shining  black,  and  both  cock  and  hen  have  the  white  top* 
knot." 

V.     The  Cochin  China  Fowl 

Of  this  fowl  Mr.  Richardson  says  : 

"This  gigantic  bird  has  been  only  very  recently  introduced  into 
Great  Britain,  and  it  b  to  that  Royal  Patroness  of  poultry  Ssmciers, 
the  nature^loving  Victoria,  that  we  owe  its  addition  to  our  stock  of 
domestic  fowls.  This  variety  of  fowl  so  far  surpasses,  both  in  size 
and  power,  all  that  we  have  ever  yet  seen  in  the  shape  of  poultry, 
as  to  have  led  many  persons  not  conversant  with  soology,  on  first 
viewing  them,  to  refer  them  to  the  family  of  Buitarde.  They  are, 
however,  genuine  poultry.  Their  general  color  is  rich,  glossy  brown, 
deep  bay ;  on  the  breast  is  a  marking  of  a  blackish  color,  and  of  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe ;  the  comb  is  of  a  medium  size,  serrated,  but 
not  deeply  so,  and  the  wattles  are  double.  Besides  their  gigantic 
rize,  however,  these  fowl  possess  other  distinctive  characteristics, 
among  which  I  may  mention,  as  the  most  striking,  that  the  wing  is 
jointed,  so  that  the  posterior  half  can,  at  pleasure,  be  doubled  up, 
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and  brought  forward  between  the  anterior  half  and  the  body.  The 
birds  can  do  this  at  pleasure,  and  the  appearance  the  manoeuvre  im- 
parts to  their  form,  has  procured  for  them  the  title  of  Ostrich  FowU 
The  flesh  is  white  and  delicate.  The  eggs  laid  by  the  hen  of  this 
variety  are  large,  of  a  chocolate  color,  and  possess  a  very  delicate 
flavor.    They  are  very  prolific. 

In  an  article  on  the  ^^  Kulm  or  Malay  Fowl,"  in  the  Albany  Cul- 
tivator of  February,  1849,  we  find  the  following  remarks : 

"  The  celebrated  Cochin  China  Fowls  kept  in  Queen  Victoria's 
Aviary,  are  regarded  by  Martin  as  only  a  sub-variety  of  the  great 
Malay.  Valuable  stocks  have  originated  from  crossing  different 
branches  of  the  Malay  with  other  breeds.  Dickson  thinks  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  Dorking  originated  by  a  cross  between  the  Malay 
and  the  Game-fowl.  A  writer  in  the  Scottish  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture  is  of  the  same  opinion.  The  Jersey  blue  indicates  a 
similar  mixture." 

VI.  Chinese  Fowls. 
The  Chinese  Fowls  with  which  we  have  been  familiar,  differ  m 
appearance  from  the  Cochin  China  Fowls  above  described,  although 
in  size  and  color  there  are  some  points  of  resemblance.  The  origi- 
nal stock  was  imported  from  Canton  some  years  since.  Of  these 
fowls,  we  can  speak  with  confidence.  They  lay  well  throughout  the 
year,  their  egg3  being  of  a  buff  or  nankin  color  ;  their  flesh  is  good ; 
they  are  peacable  in  their  dispositions,  hardy,  and  easily  raised ; 
their  wings  are  so  small  in  proportion  to  their  bodies,  that  they  are 
unable  to  fly  over  fences.  And  in  this  connexion  we  would  observe, 
that  if  this  breed  is  kept,  the  first  perch  should  be«  at  the  extent, 
not  more  than  two  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  hen-house. 

VII.     The  DungMl  Fowl. 

"  The  Dung-hill  Fowl,"  Mr.  Richdrdson  says,  "  occupies  in  the 
poultry-yard  precisely  the  position  of  the  curdog  in  the  kennel,  be- 
ing, in  fact,  the  produce  of  a  miscellaneous  intermixture  of  most  of 
the  ordinary  domestic  varieties,  and  constantly  differing  in  its  ap- 
pearance, with  the  accidents  which  may  have  influenced  its  parent- 
age.'* 

Mr.  Richardson  is  probably  correct  in  the  rank  he  assigns  to  the 
Dung-hill  Fowl,  but  still  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  breed,  which 
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may  be  called  tbe  native  stock  of  our  coantry,  might,  if  the  same 
attention  were  bestowed  upon  it,  by  judicious  crossing,  become  equal 
to  any  of  the  above  described  kinds. 

Many  varieties  of  fowls  besides  those  above  mentioned  are  de* 
scribed  in  works  on  poultry,  and  some  of  them  may  be  valuable, 
perhaps  as  much  so  as  any  of  which  we  have  spoken,  but  the  Com- 
mittee think  that  their  duty  will  be  better  performed,  by  confining 
their  remarks  to  breeds  which  have  been  proved  to  be  good.  Of 
the  above  described  varieties,  they  would  particularly  recommend 
the  Spanish,  Dorking,  Chinese  and  Polish.  The  Malay,  too,  crossed 
with  the  Dorking,  might  produce  a  valuable  breed ;  and  the  Chinese, 
crossed  with  the  Dorking,  Spanish,  or  Polish,  would,  perhaps,  prove 
still  more  valuable.  The  Committee  cannot  condemn  in  too  strong 
language,  the  practice  of  breeding  in  and  in  ;  if  this  course  is  pur- 
sued, the  best  stock  will  soon  degenerate* 

Selection  of  Stock. 

For  the  choice  of  a  cock,  Mr.  Richardson  gives  the  following  di- 
rections :  He  "  should  be  in  perfect  health — feathers  close  and 
rather  short — chest  compact  and  firm — full  in  the  girth — ^lofty  and 
elastic  gait — large  and  firm  thigh — beak  short,  and  thick  at  its  in- 
sertion. Next  to  health  and  strength,  age  is  to  be  duly  considered. 
Neither  select  a  cock  that  is  too  old,  nor  one  that  is  too  young ;  let 
the  age  be  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  three  years  and  a  half.  Some 
cocks  retain  their  vigor  till  they  are  even  past  six  years  old.'* 

The  proportiea  ef  cocks  to  hens  must  depend  upon  the  object  we 
have  in  view. 

Mr.  Richardson  says :  ^^  If  you  look  for  profit  to  the  production 
of  eggs  alone,  I  should  say  that  one  cock,  if  a  stout,  young  and 
lively  bird,  may  have  as  many  as  twenty-four  hensl  If,  however, 
yon  want  to  obtain  strong  and  thriving  chickens,  you  must  restrict 
him  to  six,  or,  at  most,  eight.  If  your  object  be  the  improvement 
of  a  worn-out  or  degenerate  breed,  the  fewer  hens  you  allow  to  one 
cock  the  better,  and  you  should  not^  at  any  rate,  allow  him  more 
than  three.'* 

In  selecting  eggs  for  setting,  we  take  such  as  are  not  misshapen 
nor  small ;  the  number  to  be  used  depends  upon  tbe  size  of  the 
hen. 
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Manner  of  Feeding. 

The  following  method  will  be  found  a  good  one  :  Once  a  day,  in 
summer,  feed  on  a  mixture  of  com  and  barley^  or  com  and  oate. 
This  will  be  sufficient,  if  your  fowls  have  a  large  enclosure,  where 
they  can  obtam  gravel,  insects,  worms  and  green  food  ;  if  they  are 
confined  to  a  small  space,  these  substances  must  be  supplied  them 
liberally ;  m  winter,  keep  com,  mixed  sometimes  with  barley  and 
sometimes  with  oats,  constantly  before  them,  as  well  as  pounded 
oyster  shells,  burnt  bones,  or  clam  shells ;  occauonally,  ^ve  boiled 
potatoes  mashed,  and  mixed  with  Indian  meal,  or  bran,  warm,  b«t 
not  hot.  Let  them  have  wood  ashes,  to  dust  themselves  in,  and  aa 
abundance  of  clean  water,  fresh  every  day ;  in  freezing  weather, 
the  water  should  be  luke-warm.  Chickens  require  no  food  for  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  after  they  are  hatched ;  we  have,  however, 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  water,  in  about  twelve  hours  from 
the  time  they  leave  the  shell.  After  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  for 
the  two  succeeding  months,  give  cracked  com  dry,  three  or  four 
times  a  day;  occasionally  vary  their  food,  by  giving  sometimes 
cooked  meat,  chopped  fine,  and  sometimes  crumbs  of  bread.  We 
think  dry  food  much  better  for  young  chickens  tha»  dough,  or  any 
substance  mixed  with  water.  An  abundance  of  clean  water  should 
be  constantly  before  them. 

Mr.  Richardson  says,  that  ^'  it  wilt  not  answer  to  feed  fowls 
wholly  upon  any  one  variety  of  food;  neither  will  it  be  found  ad- 
visable to  feed  upon  any  one  claee  of  food.  Fowls  require  a  mixture 
of  green  food  with  hard  food,  fully  as  much  as  horses  or  cattle  do. 
When  the  birds  have  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  walk,  they  wiH 
find  this  for  themselves ;  when  they  do  not  possess  such  an  advan- 
itage,  you  must  provide  green  food  for  them.  Fowl  of  all  kinds  re- 
quire Band  or  gravely  as  aniud  to  digestion,  being,  in  fact,  necessary 
•to  promote  a  medium  of  trituration  in  the  ^izsard,  as  well  as  to  sup- 
ply calcareous  matter  for  their  egg-shells." 

We  copy  from  the  Albany  Cultivator,  of  August  last,  the  follow- 
ing  article  on  ^^  Keeping  Hens.*' 

"  Mr.  J^  M.  Mason,  of  Orwel,  Vermont,  usually  winters  two 
hundred  hens.  His  practice  is,  to  buy  pullets  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember. He  buys  those  which  were  hatched  early,  as  such  are  the 
best  to  lay  in  winter.  They  cost  about  twelve  and  a  half  cento 
^acb..     They  are  fed«  in  A  great  degree,  on  mutton.    Mr.  M.  buys 
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flbeep  in  the  fjEiU  at  low  prices — about  what  their  pelts  and  tallow  are 
worth.  The  carcasses  are  boiled,  the  tallow  saved,  and  the  flesh 
mi  bones,  after  being  allowed  to  freeze,  are  kept  till  spring, — a 
suitable  portion  being  fed  to  the  hens  dailj.  They  are  allowed,  in 
addition  to  the  meat,  a  little  corn,  oats,  or  buckwheat.  They  lay 
well  through  the  winter, — comfortable  quarters  being  provided  for 
tham, — and  continue  to  produce  eggs  in  abundance  till  June.  It  is 
fooad  most  profitable  to  sell  the  whole  stock  at  this  period,  aa  they 
are  generally  fat,  and  will  bring  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents 
a-piece.  If  kept  through  the  summer,  they  lay  but  little  in  the 
warm  months,  the  eggs  will  keep  but  a  short  time,  the  fowls  grow 
poor  in  moulting,  and  if  kept  another  year,  will  not  lay  as  well  as 
young  ones.  Mr.  M.  keeps  hens  only,  (no  cocks,)  and  is  inclined 
to  think  he  obtains  as  many  eggs,  and  that  they  keep  better,  when 
not  impregnated.  As  to  varieties,  he  has  tried  several,  and  thinks 
the  top-knots  will  generally  lay  rather  more  eggs  the  first  season ; 
bat  their  carcasses  are  of  less  value  than  most  other  kinds." 

Sen  House. 

The  Hen  House  should  be  dry,  airy,  and  light,  and,  if  possible, 
have  a  southern  exposure,  with  glass  windows,  to  admit  the  sun  in 
cdd  weather ;  it  should  be  frequently  and  thoroughly  cleaned  out. 
It  should  be  lathed  and  plastered,  for  hens  must  be  kept  warm  in 
winter,  in  order  to  ensure  their  laying  well.  Some  persons,  in  the 
€(Mest  weather,  keep  a  little  fire  in  the  coop,  which  is  a  good  plan. 

There  should  be  two  distinct  apartments — one  for  laying  and  one 
for  roosting — and  these  should  be  separated  by  a  partition,  having 
an  opening,  with  a  sliding  door,  for  the  fowls  to  pass  through. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  coop  entirely  above  ground ;  one  under 
ground  is  wanner  in  winter,  and  cooler  in  summer,  but  is  always 
4aBip,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  hens  thrive  best,  and  lay  best,  in  a 
perfectly  dry  atmosphere.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  hens  lay  during 
the  season  of  moulting^  and  as  this  does  not  take  place  until  the 
second  year,  young  fowls  may  be  reHed  upon  for  laying,  while  the 
older  ones  are  moulting. 

In  most  of  the  hen-houses  we  have  seen,  neither  the  roosting  nor 
the  laying  apartments  have  been  large  enough,  and  the  laying  ones 
have  not  contained  a  sufficient  number  of  nests.  Frequent  white- 
washing of  the  coop,  the  roosts,  and  the  boards  enclosing  the  nests. 
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will  be  foand  useful,  partioolarl;  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  the 
bens  have  been  setting. 

Diieases  of  Poultry. 
Little  attention  has  as  yet  been  paid  to  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eases of  poultry  ;  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  death  of  a  fowl  or  two 
is  not  usually  of  much  consequence.  The  books  on  poultry,  how- 
ever, prescribe  remedies  for  various  complaints  to  which  fowls  are 
subject.  We  think  that  most  of  their  diseases  arise  from  neglecting 
to  keep  the  coops  clean,  from  not  giving  them  fresh,  clean  water, 
and  from  not  feeding  them  properly.  Judiciously  managed,  they 
are  healthy,  and  subject  to  few  diseases.  When  a  fowl  is  sick,  we 
separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  if  there  seems  to  be  no 
chance  of  recovery^  we  kill  it,  and  put  an  end  to  its  sufferings. 

Profits  of  Poultry. 

The  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  it  as  their  opin- 
ion, that  fowls,  with  proper  management,  may  be  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  farmer.  The  care  of  them  will  afford  amusement,  and  the 
observation  of  their  habits  furnish  instruction  to  his  children. 

Our  remarks  are  already  extended  to  such  a  length,  that  we  hare 
only  space  to  allude  to  the  interesting  meeting  of  ^^  The  New  Eng- 
land Convention  of  Fowl  Breeders."  which  was  held  in  Boston,  oa 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  days  of  November,  1849. 

The  originators  of  this  novel  and  interesting  exhibition  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  community,  for  a  beautiful  show  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fowls.  The  public,  generally,  were  surprised  at  the  va- 
riety of  birds  exhibited,  and  the  manifest  improvement  which 
has,  within  a  few  years  past,  taken  place  in  their  breeding.  We 
trust  that  there  will  be  a  similar  exhibition  the  next,  and  each  8u^ 
ceeding  year ;  it  awakens  and  keeps  alive  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
stimulates  a  laudable  ambition,  and  produces  a  competition  which 
will  be  productive  of  highly  beneficial  results. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  beg  leave  again  to  express  their 
gratification  at  the  fine  exhibition  of  poultry  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  this  year,  and  to  hope  that  in  future  a  still  deeper  interest 
may  be  manifested  in  the  subject.  The  study  of  animated  nature 
is  one  of  hdtense  interest  to  an  inquiring  mind  ;  and  although  the 
rearing  of  a  few  hens  and  chickens  may  to  some  pers(»9  seem  a 
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trifling  occupation,  yet,  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  United 
States  more  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  poultrj 
alone,  the  subject  assumes  an  importance  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  whole  agricultural  communitj. 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  PICKERING,  Chairman^ 

RxXASKs.  Accompanying  this  report  are  •everal  valnable  communicalions,  which  our  limit* 
will  not  admit  of  !  eiiig  iiurrted.  We  hope,  however,  tliat  moet  of  ihem  will  appear  before  the 
public  in  «ome  of  the  journals  particularly  intercated  in  the  cubject.  The  general  views  are  ao 
well  etated  by  ihe  Committee,  that  it  i«  hardly  possible  to  say  more  Mriihoat  repeatuig  what  has 
already  been  said. 


ON  GRAIN  CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Grain  crops  have  attended  to  the  dutj  as- 
signed them,  and  Report  : 

That  there  was  but  one  claim  for  a  crop  of  Wheat  which  came 
within  the  rules  of  the  Society — that  of  Ilenrj  Poor,  of  North 
Andover,  he  having  raised  on  227  rods  of  land  thirty  bushels  of 
Spring  Wheat,  being  a  fraction  over  twenty  one  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Poor  has  also  raised  on  half  an  acre  of  ground  fifteen  bush- 
els of  White  Flint  Winter  Wheat,  equal  to  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  Committee  are  not  aware  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
kind  of  Wheat  has  been  much  attended  to  in  this  county,  although 
in  many  parts  of  our  country,  and  especially  in  Western  New  York, 
whence,  we  believe,  the  seed  was  brought  to  this  county,  it  is  very 
generally  cultivated. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1883,  will  be  found 
a  statement  from  the  late  Hector  Cofiin,  of  Newbury,  in  relation  to 
an  e::periment  made  by  him  with  the  same  kind  of  wheat,  which  was 
received  from  Western  New  York,  and  which  produced  a  much 
greater  yield  than  that  of  Mr.  Poor.  Mr.  CoflSn  states  that  from 
eight  and  one  quarter  quarts  of  this  kind  of  wheat,  ho  obtained  from 
a  piece  of  ground  not  exceeding  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  twelve  bush- 
els of  clean,  good  grain,  plump,  and  beautifully  white. 

From  these  statements,  the  Committee  feel  themselves  authorized 
to  recommend  to  the  farmers  of  Essex  the  cultivation  of  this  kind 
of  Wheat. 
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The  Committee  would  recommend  that  a  gratuity  of  six  dollars 
be  awarded  to  Mr.  Poor  for  his  half  acre  of  White  Flint  Winter 
Wheat,  and  that  his  communication  be  published. 

Mr.  Poor  also  raised  on  133  rods  of  ground  forty  bushels  of  Bap* 
ley,  but  not  coming  within  the  rules  of  the  Society,  (one  acre)  the 
Committee  do  not  feel  authorized  to  award  any  premium.* 

Mr.  John  Noyes,  of  Newbury,  msed  on  one  acre  and  two-thirds 
of  a  rod  bf  land,  thirty-five  bushels  and  twenty-eight  quarts  of 
Summer  Rye. 

Mr.  Daniel  Osbom,  of  Danyers,  raised  on  one  half  acre  of  land 
nineteen  bushels  of  Winter  Rye,  b«t  not  coming  within  the  rules  of 
the  Society,  (one  acre,)  the  Committee  do  not  feel  authorized  to 
award  any  premium,  but  recommend  that  the  comtmunication  of  Mr. 
Osbom  be  published. 

There  were  four  claims  for  the  premium  on  raising  Indian  Com, 
by  the  following  persons,  viz:— ^Toshua  Foss,  of  Byfield,  Henry 
Poor,  of  Andover,  Daniel  Putnam^  of  Danvers,  and  Moses  Pettm- 
gill,  of  Topsfield.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Pettingill  has  not  been 
received. 

Mr.  Foss  raised  from  an  acre  205  bushels  of  ears,  equal  to  one 
hundred  and  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and  tiie  Com- 
mittee award  to  Mr.  Foss  the  Society's  premium  for  the  best  exper- 
iment on  Indian  Com. 

Mr.  Poor  ndsed  ninety-three  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  Mr.  Put- 
nam eighty-four  and  thirteen-fifteenths  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  we 
recommend  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  Poor  and  Mr.  Potnam  be 
published. 

Samples  of  the  Com  raised  by  Messrs.  Foss  and  Poor  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee.  They  were  both  eight  rowed,  but  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Poor's  com  were  much  larger  than  those  of  Mr.  Foss, 
and  the  Committee  are  fully  of  opinion  that  the  medium  sised  con 
is  much  more  profitable  to  the  &rmers  of  Essex,  as  a  general  mk, 
than  that  of  the  largest  size. 

The  Committee  would  therefore  recommend  that  there  be  awarded 
to  Henry  Poor,  of  Andover,  for  his  acre  of  Spring  Wheat,  the  So- 
ciety's premium  of  $8  00 


*  Rbmabx.    Where  tke  daimaat  niat*  the  full  qaanlity  nqtured,  Oq  leas  than  an  wen,  we  «■ 
no  good  reason  why  hw  claim  if  not  entitled  to  consideration. 
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And  also  fi>r  Mr.  Poor's  half  acre  of  Winter  Wheat,  a  grar 

tuity  of  6  00 

To  John  Noyes,  of  Newbury,  for  his  acre  of  Sommer  Bye,       8  00 
To  Joshua  Foss,  of  Byfield^  for  his  acre  of  Com,  a  premium 
of  8  00 

All  which  is  respectfolly  submitted,  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

DANIEL  ADAMS,  Chairman. 
Newbury,  Nov.  19, 1849. 


RBNRY  POOR'S  STATEAfBNT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Qrcdn  Crope  : 

Gbntlbmbn — I  present  you  with  a  statement  of  &cts  in  relation 
to  my  success  in  raising  the  following  crops,  to  wit : 

On  227  rods  of  ground  I  have  harvested  and  threshed  thirty 
budiels  Spring  Wheat,  a  fraction  over  twenty-one  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

On  133  rods  of  ground  I  have  harvested  and  winnowed  out,  forty 
bushels  of  barley,  which  is  forty-eight  bushels  three  quarts  to  the 
acre. 

On  a  half  acre  of  ground  I  have  harvested  fifteen  bushels  White 
Flint  Winter  Wheat,  which  is  equal  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  quantity  falling  short  of  the  Society's  rule,  requiring  one  acre 
to  produce  twentj^  bushels.  Samples  of  the  grains  will  be  shown  at 
the  Eqhibition. 

Allow  me  to  add  a  word  m  relation  to  the  growing  of  Winter 
Wheat,  and  a  few  remarks  as  to  my  experience. 

I  would  suggest  the  importance  of  this  crop  to  all  farmers,  being 
convinced  that  it  is  as  sure  and  safe  to  cultivate  as  that  of  Winter 
Rye,  and  as  little  liable  to  winter  kill. 

Like  all  other  crops,  to  be  made  printable,  it  requires  good  soil 
and  good  cultivation,  and  an  advantage  to  be  gained  is,  that  after 
you  have  taken  ofiF  your  hay  crop,  the  green  sward  may  be  turned 
in,  and  you  are  more  sure  of  a  wheat  crop  than  on  land  that  has  been 
two  or  three  years  cultivated  with  other  crops. 

I  have  found  ashes  or  slacked  lime  to  be  good,  sowed  on  in  the 
17 
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spring,  aod  would  also  recommend  rolling,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
suflSciently  dry  in  the  spring.  It  adds  compactness  to  the  soil, 
and  spreads  the  stoclis  of  the  wheat  that  often  come  up  in  clusters. 
The  same  advantages  are  apparent  as  in  rolling  newly  laid  down 
grass  land — pressing  in  the  roots  which  have  become  exposed  and 
thrown  out  by  the  action  of  frost. 

I  should  urge  the  cultivation  of  Winter  Wheat  in  preferunce  to 
Spring,  for  good  and  valid  reasons.  First,  the  yield  will  be  far 
greater.  Second,  the  quality  of  grain  much  better.  Third,  (and 
the  great  desideratum,)  the  grain  will  ripen  three  to  four  weeks 
earlier  than  Spring  sown,  being  in  advance  of  the  season  of  rust, 
which  often  overtakes  Spring  Wheat  in  its  ripening  process. 

I  trust  the  subject  of  Wheat  growing  will  become  of  more  im- 
portance to  New  £ng)and  farmers  generally ;  and  when  they  shall 
have  tried  and  fairly  tested  th(r  experiment,  I  feel  sanguine,  no  man 
sailing  himself  a  farmer,  will  overlook  this  valuable  crop. 

Your  obd't  servant^ 

HENRY  POOR. 

North  Andover,  Sept.  24th)  1849. 


JOHIf  NOYES'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Chain  Crops : 

Gentlmmen, — I  submit  for  your  consideration  an  account  of  a 
crop  of  Summer  Rye^  raised  on  one  acre  and  two-thirds  of  a  rod  of 
land,  the  presei  t  year  (1849).  The  land  on  which  said  rje  was 
nused  is  of  a  clay  loam. 

In  the  spring  of  1848, 1  dressed  the  land  with  seven  cords  of 
common  barn  manure,  planted  it  with  potatoes,  and  raised  a  fair 
crop  for  the  season. 

On  the  10th  or  Uth  day  of  Aprily"l849, 1  sowed  thirty-six  quarts 
of  rye. 

JOHN  NOYES- 
Newbury,  Sept  21, 1849. 
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DANIEL  OSBORN*8  STATEMElfT. 

T0  the  Committee  on  Orain  Crope : 

Gbntlembn, — 1  present  for  your  consideration  a  crop  of  Winter 
Bje^  raised  on  one  half  acre  of  land,  from  one  half  bushel  of  seed* 
The  rye  was  sown  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  September,  1848, 
after  a  crop  of  onions  had  been  harvested.  The  crop  was  harvested 
in  July.  I  obtained  from  the  half  acre  nineteen  bosheb  of  sound, 
heavy  rye. 

Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  said 
crop: 

For  preparing  the  land,  •  •  •  •         |1  50 

For  seed  and  sowing,        -  -  •  •  •      1  00 

For  harvesting,  &c.  &€.,         •  •  •  •  5  00 

Amount  of  expenditures,  •  •  •  $7  50 

For  19  bushels  of  rye,  at  $1  per  bushel,  •  •    $19  00 

For  one  ton  of  straw,  at  60  cents  per  cwt.,  •  12  00 

Amount  of  receipts,  ....      $31  00 

Amount  of  receipts  over  expenditures,        •  •     $28  50 

DANIEL  OSBORN. 

Danvers,  Sept.  26th,  1849. 


JOSHUA  FOSS'S  STATEMENT. 

Ih  the  Committee  on  Orain  Crope  : 

Gentlemen, — ^I  ofiFer  for  premium  a  crop  of  Indian  Com,  ob- 
tained from  an  acre  of  land,  and  measuring  two  hundred  and  five 
bushels  of  ears,  or  one  hundred  and  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre.  The  com  is  the  eight  rowed  yellow  kind,  not  the  lar- 
gest, but  of  medium  size,  and  was  planted  the  first  and  second  days 
of  May ; — land  a  dark  loam,  with  light  subsoil.  In  1847  the  land 
was  broken  up  and  planted  with  com  and  potatoes,  and  well  manured 
in  the  hill.  In  1848,  about  three-quarters  of  the  land  was  sowed 
with  oats  and  barley,  without  manure  ;  the  other  quarter  was  ma* 
Dured  at  the  rate  of  twenty  loads  to  the  acre,  spread  on,  and  planted 
with  potatoes. 
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In  1849  I  spread  on  twenty-five  etirt  loads  of  stable  manure,  tlu^ 
ty-five  bushels  to  the  load,  and  ploughed  in  at  least  eight  inches 
deep.  The  ground  ttss  harrowed  and  furrowed,  the  rows  three  feet 
apart,  the  hills  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  fifteen  loads  dropped  in  the 
hills,  the  corn  dropped  and  carefully  covered. 

At  the  second  hoeing  the  com  was  thinned  out,  and  only  three 
stalks  left  in  a  hill.  The  rows  ran  as  near  North  and  Sooth,  as  pos- 
sible. The  com  suffered  little  from  the  drought,  which  I  attribute 
Tory  much  to  the  deep  ploughing.  At  each  hoeing,  the  surface  uf 
the  ground  was  kept  as  near  a  level  as  possible.  The  stalks  were 
cut  about  the  15th  of  September,  and  the  succors  were  all  carefoDy 
cut  out. 

The  com  was  harvested  between  the  20th  and  25th  day  of  Octo- 
ber. In  addition  to  the  com  there  was  about  fifteen  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes on  the  same  land,  planted  in  the  outside  rows,  to  protect  the 
com.  The  following  is  the  amount  of  labar  done  the  present  season. 
Four  days  with  men  and  two  with  oxen,  hauUng,  spreading,  and 
dropping  the  manure  in  the  hills.  Ploughing  and  harrowing,  one 
man  and  two  horses,  three  quarters  of  a  day.  Man  and  horse,  foor 
hours  furrowing.  One  man,  two  days  planting,  witii  boy  to  drop 
(he  corn.  One  man,  boy,  and  horse,  five  hours  cultivating.  Hoe- 
ing, the  first  time,  four  days.  One  man,  boy,  and  horse,  four  hoars 
ploughing  between  rows.  Hoeing,  the  second  time,  two  days'  work. 
Cutting  and  bmding  the  stalks,  four  days'  work.  Harvesting,  9Z 
days'  work. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOSHUA  FOSS. 

Byfield,  Nov.  8, 1849. 

P.  S.  November  16.  I  have  this  day  shelled  two  bushels  of 
eors  of  the  above  com,  and  found  the  yield  to  be  one  bushel  and  foor 
and  a  half  quarts, 

J.  FOSS. 


HENRY  POOR'S  STATEMXKT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Chain  Cropn  : 

Gentlemen, — I  have  carefully  measured  one  acre  of  com-^utve 
measured  the  ears  and  shelled  a  bushel  basket  full,  and  have  a8ee^ 
toined  Uie  exact  product  to  be  ninety-three  bushels  on  the  acre. 
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If  y  whole  field  was  a  little  rising  three  acres,  and  the  com  is  uni- 
formly as  large  as  the  measured  acre.  It  suffered  very  iittle  from 
drought.  A  few  hills  in  a  dry  comer  were  rolled ;  many  of  the 
sfAniUes  were  nine  and  a  half  and  ten  feet  high.  If  any  of  the 
Committee  will  inform  me  how  to  dispose  of  the  buttSy  I  would  thank 
them.  I  hare  been  advised  to  sell  them  for  ^^  cord  wood ; ''  they 
are  unprofitably  large  for  fodder. 

About  half  of  my  soil  was  sward  land  ;  the  other  had  been  three 
years  in  com.  I  could  not  say  which  was  best.  I  manured  and 
ploughed  in^ — also  manured  in  the  hill.  At  weeding  time  I  applied 
a  handful  of  ashes  to  the  hill.  Planted  three  and  a  half  feet  one 
way^  and  two  and  three-quarter  feet  the  other  way.  My  manure 
was  all  made  in  a  bam  cellar ;  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  with 
the  working  of  swine  amongst  it,  the  samg  of  all  the  urine  of  the 
stock,  and  the  saving  of  evaporation^  mixed  with  loam  or  muck, 
nuJces  it  worth  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  more  i^an  if  suf- 
fered to  lie  in  an  out  of  door  exposure,  subject  to  drying  winds  and 
washing  rains. 

My  practical  experience  m  farming  has  been  small,  but  what  little 
I  do  know  induces  the  belief  that  a  little  good  farming  pays  better 
and  gives  more  satis&ction,  than  a  large  amount  of  poor  farming. 
Make  one  acre,  well  manured,  do  the  work  of  two,  half  manured — 
how  much  labor  would  be  saved  ? 

In  seed  time,  it  was  not  my  purpose  or  thought  to  offer  a  crop  of 
eom  for  premium ;  but  the  harvest  justifies  me  in  so  doing.  And 
should  I  fail  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Gomnnttee,  it  would  not  deter 
me  in  the  effort  of  good  cultivation. 


Very  respectfully, 
North  Andover,  1849. 


HENRY  POOR. 


DANIEL  PUTNAM'S  STATEMENT. 

2b  the  CommUee  on  Chain  Orope : 

GxNTLEMBK, — The  amount  of  Com  raised  by  me  from  one  acre  of 
land  the  present  season  is  not  so  large  as  I  have  before  raised,  yet 
it  may  be  entitled  to  your  favor.  The  land  upon  which  it  grew  is 
of  a  light,  loamy  soil,  having  a  level  surfiice.    It  has  been  used,  for 
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some  previoas  years,  in  the  cultivation  of  carrots  and  omons.  Last 
year  it  was  enriched  with  compost  manure,  using  about  seven  cords 
to  the  acre.  The  portion  sowed  for  onions  produced  at  the  rate  of 
275  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  that  for  carrots,  at  550  bushels  per  acre. 
On  the  first  of  May  last,  three  and  a  half  cords  of  compost  manure 
was  spread  upon  it,  then  ploughed  eight  inches  deep,  taking  a  small 
furrow-slice,  so  that  the  land  was  not  inverted.  On  the  fourth  of 
the  month,  it  was  marked  out  in  rows,  four  feet  apart  each  way ; 
then  planted,  putdng  manure  in  the  hill,  of  the  same  kind  and  quan* 
tity  as  had  been  spread.  The  large,  eight-rowed  corn  was  used  for 
seed,  allowing  five  kernels  per  hill.  During  the  month  of  June,  the 
cultivator  was  often  passed  through  the  growing  com,  but  litde  was 
done  with  the  hoe.  The  surface  was  kept  level,  and  sown  with 
grass  seed  on  the  23d  of  July.  The  top  stalks  were  cut  the  first 
week  in  September, — com  harvested  November  1st  and  2d.  The 
product,  as  you  will  see  by  an  accompanying  cercificate,  was  6,865 
net  pounds ;  allowing  seventy  five  pounds  per  bushel,  making  eighty- 
four  and  thirteen-fifteenths  bushels. 

JSstimated  JExpenses  of  Cultivation* 
Ploughing  with  a  pair  of  horses,  in  three  hours,  •  1  00 

Two  and  a  half  cords  of  bam  cellar  manure,  at  |7  per  cord,  17  50 
Four  and  a  half  cords  of  meadow  mud  and  soil, 
Cost  of  mixing,  two  days'  labor, 
Carting  and  applying,  -  ... 

Dropping  and  covering  com,        ,  .  .  . 

Seed  Com  (1  peck),  .... 

Use  of  Cultivator,  •  .  .  .  . 

Hoeing,         •  •  •  .  .  . 

Furrowing,         -...., 
Cutting  and  bindmg  top-stalks,  ... 

Harvesting,        -•-... 

|44  25 

Estimated  Value  of  drop. 
6,865  pounds,  at  one  cent  per  pound,  .  •  $63,65 

Value  of  fodder,  -  -  .  .  -      17  00 
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On  weighing  seventy-five  pounds  of  the  corn,  it  was  found,  on 
shelling,  to  measure  one  bushel — the  cobs  weighing  nineteen  pounds. 

Perhaps  I  may  here  say,  that  when  a  larger  yield  has  been  ob» 
tained,  I  have  planted  nearer  together,  and  have  used  a  larger  share 
of  stable  manure. 

Respectfully  yours, 

DANIEL  PUTNAM. 

North  Danvers,  Nov.  8, 1849. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  MANURES. 

No  application  has  been  made  for  the  premium,  and  the  Commit* 
tee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  further  encouragement  is 
necessary  ;  for  every  farmer  who  husbands  his  means  and  saves  and 
makes  a  large  quantity  of  good  manure,  and  applies  it  judiciously, 
is  so  well  repaid  that  he  needs  no  other  premium  or  reward. 

We  have  seen  many  instances  of  marked  success  in  composting 
manures,  and  some  well  worthy  of  imitation.  One  farmer,  whose 
farm  abounds  in  peat  muck,  and  whose  cultivated  lands  are  com- 
posed mostly  of  sandy  loam  and  gravelly  loam,  has  applied  compost 
to  his  crops  with  marked  success.  The  last  season,  most  of  the 
•crops  in  our  county  suffered  from  drought  in  midsummer  ;  his  culti- 
vated crops  escaped  the  effects  of  it.  There  was  nothing  peculiar 
in  his  method  of  cultivation,  except  that  he  applied  his  manure  to 
the  surface  and  harrowed  it  well  in,  and  in  cultivating  com  and 
•other  hoed  crops,  kept  a  level  surface,  without  hilling  up,  as  it  is 
barbarously  called,  and  more  barbarously  practised.  This  farmer's 
<5orn,  planted  in  hilU  four  feet  apart,  was  judged  to  yield  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  His  potatoes,  planted  with  compost,  mostly 
escaped  the  rot,  while  those  planted  on  long  and  unfermented  ma- 
nure suffered  much  from  it.  His  onions,  yielded  well,  while  on  sta- 
ble dung,  muscle  bed,  and  the  manures  usually  applied,  the  crop, 
owing  to  the  drought,  was  in  many  places  almost  a  failure.  For 
carrots,  beets  and  turnips,  this  compost  has  been  found  equally 
effectual ;  nor  are  its  effects  less  lasting. 

This  farmer,  who  finds  himself  so  well  compensated  that  he  does 
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not  ftsk  for  the  Society's  premiam,  has  made  m^n  the  last  eighteen 
moDths  more  than  five  hundred  loads  of  compost  manure.    At  times 
when  the  ordinary  work  of  the  farm  does  not  press,  he  employs  his 
laborers  and  team  in  carting  into  his  bam  and  swine  yards  swamp 
muck  and  peat;  this,  after  lying  some  months  and  imbibing  the 
droppings  of  his  stock,  is  ploughed  up,  and  after  &rther  exposure 
to  their  tramping  and  dropping,  is  thrown  into  heaps,  where  it  Ues 
ready  to  be  carried  to  the  field.     It  b  thought  indispensable  to  haye 
the  muck  thoroughly  rotten  and  decomposed.    A  piece  of  peat 
as  large  and  hard  as  a  brick  b  as  valueless  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses as  a  stone  of  equal  size ;  but  crumble  it  up,  mix  it  with  some 
heating  manure,  and  decompose  it,  and  a  load  of  peat  compost  is^ 
worth  more  than  a  load  of  bam  dung.     When  a  sufSksient  quantity 
of  dung  and  urine  has  not  been  dropped  in  the  yard  upon  the  muck^ 
it  is  advisable  to  add  more  to  the  heap,  and  the  farmer  is  well  pud 
for  the  additional  labor  of  again  forldng  over  his  manure  ;  the  finer 
and  more  inuffj/  it  is  made,  the  better  it  is  adapted  to  furnish  food  te^ 
the  roots  of  plants. 

Another  method  of  making  compost  is,  to  cart  directiy  into  the 
field  where  it  is  intended  to  use  it,  your  swamp  muck  or  peat,  and 
there  compost,  by  making  first  a  layer  of  muck  about  four  inches  in 
depth,  then  a  layer  of  dung, — ^horse  dung  is  decidedly  the  best  Smt 
this  purpose, — and  so  on,  till  your  heap  is  four  or  five  feet  in  height, 
being  carefhl  to  cover  the  whole  with  muck  or  earth,  so  that  the  am 
monia  shall  not  escape.  In  making  a  compost,  you  may  use  one 
load  of  dung  to  three  or  four  of  muck,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  manure.  In  warm  weather,  with  twice  faithful  fork- 
ing over,  your  compost  will  be  ready  for  use  in  six  or  eight  weeks, 
(and  this  is  timely  &r  use  in  ths  autuam,)  but  it  b  always  essential 
that  the  peat  should  be  thoroughly  decomposed.  Such  a  compost 
on  loamy,  gruvelly,  and  sandy  soib,  b  better  than  clear  manure  for 
orops  of  com,  potatoes,  vegetables  of  any  sort,  and  for  rye,  no  ma- 
nure  surpasses  it. 

But  if  you  want  a  compost  that  will  make  your  fields  rejoice 
with  a  luxuriant  harvest,  and  that  will  be  permanent  in  its  efieots, 
to  the  muck  and  manure  add  ashes  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  busfaeb  to  a  cord  of  compost.  But  wood  ashes  and  leached 
ashes  are  too  dear.  That  is  tme.  And  all  the  manure  we  purchase 
in  our  county  costs  as  much,  or  more^  than  m  any  other  locality  in 
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the  UniM.  It  beoomot  ns,  then,  to  be  more  tamg,  and  make  the 
BK»t  of  oar  resources.  Tke  vdae  of  peat  ashes^  compared  widi 
wood  ashes,  has  not  been  ascertained— bat  peat  abounds  with  us, 
and  a  cord  of  peet  will  yield  more  ashes  than  three  cords  of  wood, 
if  properly  prepared  and  burnt. 

The  fanner  whose  practise  has  been  referred  to,  has  burnt  peat 
toppmgs,  imperfectly  dried  peat,  stamps  and  sods,  for  the  sake  of 
tiie  ashes,  which  have  been  mixed  with  his  compost,  and  he  thinks 
with  decided  good  effects.  When  burnt  m  large  heaps  tiiere  is  a 
quantity  of  charcoal  left,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent 
judges,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  fertilizers,  and  as  £ur  as  our  ob* 
a^rvation  goes,  it  has  not  been  over  estimated.  It  can  be  made  with 
us  as  cheap  as  any  where  else.  An  acre  of  peat  will  produce  four 
or  five  hundred  cords  of  ftiel ;  in  our  peat  meadows  we  have  at  our 
doors  mines  more  valuable  than  those  of  California.  How  rich 
and  how  happy  would  the  &rmers  of  our  county  be,  if  they  would 
be  content  to  use  and  enjoy  the  blessmgs  Heaven  has  lavished  upon 
them! 

The  Committee  will  not  extend  their  remarks,  but  the  subject  of 
oomposting  manures  deserves  the  attention  of  farmers,  and  is  sure  to 
reward  them  for  all  tiieir  efforts.  There  are  many  other  substances 
besides  peat  which  are  valuable  in  the  compost  heap.  Let  every 
man  improve  the  means  he  has,  and  there  will  be  less  occasion  for 
dissatisfaotion  with  our  s<h1  and  climate,  and  less  disposition  for  emi^ 
gration. 

For  the  Committee^ 

DANIEL  P.  KING. 

December,  1849. 


ON  THE  STATE  SOCIETTS  BtTLL. 

The  Committee  who  had  in  charge  the  receiving  and  disposal  of 

the  Bull  which  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  kindly  offered 

to  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  for  their  use,  until  such  time  as 

they  may  order  him  to  be  returned,  went  to  Lexington  on  the  18th 

of  January  last,  and  selected  an  Ayrshire  Bull,  a  descendant  of  the 
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imported  stock  tben  in  tbe  care  of  Qias  Phinney,  Esq.,  and  receipt- 
ed for  the  same,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  State  Society. 

A  few  days  after,  the  bull  was  taken  to  Andover,  to  Dr.  Kit- 
tredge's  farm,  and  on  the  third  of  February  was  taken  to  Moses 
Ne well's  farm,  in  West  Newbury,  where  he  remamed  until  April 
28th,  when  he  was  taken  to  Eben  6.  Berry's,  of  Danvers,  for  the 
use  of  cows*    Previous  to  this  time  no  cows  had  been  put  to  him. 

He  remained  at  Danvers  until  the  first  of  June,  and  while  there 
be  was  put  to  eight  cows.  He  was  then  taken  to  Dr*  Kittredge,  of 
Andover,  where  he  remained  until  the  first  of  July,  during  which 
time  fourteen  cows  were  put  to  him.  He  was  then  taken  to  David 
S*  Caldwell's,  of  Byfield,  and  has  been  in  his  charge  to  this  time, 
and  is  to  be  kept  there  during  the  winter.  Sixteen  cows  were  put 
to  him  in  July  and  August,  and  eight  since.  The  whole  number  of 
•ows  put  to  him  during  the  season  was  forty-six. 

The  cows  put  to  the  bull  have  generally  been  of  good  quality, — a 
part  are  of  extra  quality, — a  part  have  a  mixture  of  late  foreign 
importation,  and  one  is  described  as  being  Durham,  a  great  milker, 
belon^ng  to  Charles  G.  Loring. 

The  bull  is  now  nearly  three  years  old,  of  medium  size,  fine  dark 
red,  with  a  mixture  of  white,  a  sprightly,  active  animal^  from  Eng- 
lish stock,  possessing  more  than  ordinary  milking  properties,  accord, 
ing  to  English  publications.  It  is  desirable  that  all  Lis  calves  should 
be  raised,  especially  the  heifers,  that  a  fair  experiment  may  be  made 
to  test  fully  the  diflference  in  the  quality  of  the  half  blood  cows, 
when  compared  with  other  nulk  stock,  whether  of  late  or  early  im- 
portation. (By  early  importation  we  mean  what  is  generally  termed 
native  stock.) 

If  all  the  heifer  calves  are  raised — say  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five — and  compared  with  a  like  number  raised  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  same  vicinity,  where  no  cross  of  late  importation 
has  been  resorted  to,  may  we  not  then  be  prepared  to  decide,  in 
some  goood  degree,  whether  we  have  improved  upon  the  original 
stock  imported  at  the  settlement  of  the  country,  in  the  same  ratio 
that  the  British  breeders  have  done,  who  have  by  various  crosses 
originated  the  variety  known  there  as  the  Ayrshire  ? 

Still,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  experiment,  it  may  not 
be  that  the  Ayrshire  is  the  best  foreign  variety  to  cross  with  oar 
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present  stock  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  like  experiments  that  are 
now  going  on  with  the  Ayrshire  iind  the  Devons,  will  be  made  with 
the  Irish  Kersy  and  the  Herefords.  The  short  horns,  or  Durhams, 
have  a  mixture  of  their  blood  in  the  county,  mostly  from  the  bull 
Admiral,  and  although  he  was  imported  many  years  ago,  and  kept, 
we  believe,  only  at  the  farm  of  E.  Horsey  Derby,  in  Salem,  yet 
even  now  his  descendants  show  size  and  points  of  fine  form  rarely  to 
he  met  with  and  combined  in  other  varieties  ;  and  none  will  deny 
that  some  of  them  have  proved  first  rate  milkers. 

Understanding  that  it  is  the  design  of  the  State  Society  to  dis- 
tribute the  progeny  of  the  stock  they  imported,  we  would  recommend 
^»  the  Trustees  of  the  Society  to  make  application  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  State  Society  for  an  Ayrshire  cow,  at  as  early  a  day  as  they 
may  have  one  for  disposal,  in  order  that  the  county  may  be  prepared 
with  full  bloods  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  dairy  faimers  in  all  parts 
of  the  county.  And  also  ask  for  a  Devon  bull,  or  a  pair  of  Devons, 
as  soon  as  our  turn  may  come,  should  they  oonUnue  to  distribute 
their  favors. 

MOSES  NEWELL, 

JOSEPH  KITRIDGE, 

JOHN  STONE,  Jr. 
Dec.  19, 1849. 


The  following  letter,  from  the  best  authority  as  to  the  introduction 
of  foreign  animals  inte  New  England,  will  be  read  with  interest, 
and  fiilly  explains  the  remark  made  at  the  close  of  the  Report  on 
Dairy  Products,  page  40. 

Tbn  Hills  Farm,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  ) 
December,  10th,  1849.  J 

John  W.  Proctor,  Esq., 

My  Dear  Sir : — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23d  ult.  and  of  the  5th 
inst ;  the  first  and  only  importation,  within  my  knowledge,  of  Gal- 
loway Polled,  or  hornless  breed  of  cattle  into  New  England,  was 
about  the  years  1797  to  1800.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Joseph 
Russell,  then  residing  in  Boston,  imported,  I  think,  six  cows  and  a 
bull,  and  placed  them  on  what  was  then  called  Hog  Island,  now 
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«alIod  Belfo  Isle,  situated  in  the  town  of  Chelsea^  and  there  bred 
them  pure  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years*  I  visited  this  island  firo- 
qoently,  and  watched  the  progress  of  these  oattle.  I  found  them 
hardy,  taking  on  flesh  readily,  and  silky  in  the  handling  or  touchy 
and  as  milkers  they  were  fair,  much  above  the  average  of  our  native 
stock.  The  calves  from  this  imported  stock  were  generally  rdsed 
for  breeders,  sold,  &o.  At  one  time,  a  large  portion  of  the  neal 
cattie  in  Chelsea  were  of  this  Polled  breed ;  but  the  people  of  Chel- 
sea gave  little  or  no  attention  to  preserve  the  breed  pure*  I  soon 
saw  their  mixed  bloods — their  oxen  were  ilMooking  animals,  with  lit- 
tie  loose  horns  attached  to  the  skin  only,  hanging  and  dandling  about 
their  faces ;  their  pure  blood  cows  were  allowed  to  go  with  any  little 
runt  of  a  bull.  The  late  Benjamin  Shurtieff,  M.  D*,  soon  after  pm> 
chasing  a  farm  in  Chelsea,  say  some  twenty  to  thirty  years  since, 
obtidned  several  of  these  cows,  and  he  always,  in  speaking  to  me, 
tiiought  highly  of  their  milking  properties.  This  breed  of  cattie 
have  been  spread  abroad  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
Vermont,  &c.,  but  I  think  it  doubtful  if  the  pure  breed,  male  and 
female,  can  now  be  found  in  this  neighborhood.  I  mean  possessing 
all  the  original  characteristics. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Galloway  Polled  has  never  been  im- 
proved by  cross  breeding  with  any  other  variety  of  stock. 

There  are,  it  is  said,  two  varieties  of  the  hornless  breed  of  eattie. 
The  Scottish  Galloway  Polled,  and  the  Suffolk  Dun  Polled— the  last 
mostly  originating  from  the  former.  The  Galloways  giving  the  rich- 
est, and  the  Suffolk  Duns  yielding  the  most  milk.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Bussell  importation  were  of  the  Suffolk  Dun  variety. 
I  shall  expect  to  see  a  good  treatise  on  this  subject  by  you. 

BespectfuUy  and  very  truly  yours, 

SAMUEL  JAQUES. 
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Tim  Comimttee*  appointed  at  a  late  meeting  of  <he  Society,  to  re- 
port U  the  Tmsteea  such  action  as  is  proper  to  be  taken  m  relation 
to  the  decease  of  the 

EEV.  HENRY  COLMAN, 

WHO  DIED  AT  I6LIN0T0N,  NEAR  LOUDON,  AUGUST  14tb,  1819,  AGED  04, 

Submit  the  following : 

J.  W.  PbootoBi  Chairmm. 
November  19, 1849. 

The  journals  of  oar  own  and  foreign  lands  have  recently  recorded 
the  death  of  Bev.  Henrt  Colman,  and  borne  ample  testimony  to 
hifi  eminent  private  worth  and  public  usefulness.  The  church  at 
whose  altars  he  ministered  with  distingubhed  abUity,  has  already 
rendered  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  homes  of  affluence  and  ease,  of  penury  and  suflfering, — in  all 
^of  which  his  presence  was  greeted  with  equal  cordiality — imparting 
to  the  one  additional  delight  by  his  agreeable  nvacity  and  intelli- 
gence,— diffusing  in  the  other  unwonted  joy,  by  his  sympathies  and 
charities,  are  now  saddened  with  grief. 

A  distinct  expression  of  the  deep  sense  of  bereavement  sustained 
by  this  Society,  with  whom  he  had  so  long  been  connected  as  asso* 
ciate  and  Trustee,  should  be  placed  upon  our  Records,  The  vivid 
impressions  on  our  minds  should  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  come  after  us.  Services  so  valuable  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten. A  character  Kke  his  should  be  registered  for  imitation.  The 
possession  of  his  virtues  would  brighteen  and  bless  every  farmer's 
life,  and  gladden  every  farmer's  home. 

He  was,  in  truth,  one  of  whom  it  may  justly  be  said,  "  we  shall 
not  look  upon  his  like  again.''  With  a  childlike  simplicity  of 
character  that  adapted  itself  to  every  circle^  and  to  all  occasions,  he 
was  everywhere  at  home, — and  always,  in  whatever  company  h& 
might  be,  the  centre  of  attraction.  He  was  never  at  ease  except 
when  actively  engaged  in  doing  good.  Few  men  have  accomplished 
80  much  in  a  life  of  the  same  length  ; — and  what  he  effected  causes 
a  deeper  regret,  that  he  could  not  have  been  spared  to  complete 
what  he  had  contemplated. 

Mr.  Colman  was  always  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  and  accustom* 
«d  to  find  recreation  and  delight  in  the  study  of  her  works.    In  the 

*  Frederick  Howee  of  Salem,  Ebenezer  Moaely  of  Newtraryport,  Jamet  H.  Dviirtn  of  Haver- 
IMB>  Daniel  Adaais  of  Mewtary,  Jolm  W.  Proctor  of  Danveis.  ^^  . 
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various  branches  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  he  ever  manifest- 
ed a  special  interest.  His  aid  was  freelj  given,  and  not  without 
marked  results,  to  every  effort  to  encourage  the  studj  and  to  improve 
the  practice  of  these  arts.  Immediately  on  coming  into  this  coun- 
trj,  he  became  a  member  of  this  Society,  and  has  been  distinguish- 
ed as  one  of  its  most  active  supporters.  The  farmers  of  Essex  im- 
perfectly know  the  obligations  they  are  under  for  the  many  services 
freely  and  voluntarily  rendered  for  their  benefit.  The  pages  of  our 
Transactions  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he 
accomplished  whatever  he  undertook.  Whoever  shall  glance  his 
eye  over  these,  for  the  ten  years  next  following  1830,  will  find  more 
than  two  hunderd  from  his  pen, — marked  by  a  kee  nness  of  percep- 
tion, and  felicity  of  expression,  rarely  found  in  such  productions. 
The  same  sparkling  brilliancy  which  beamed  from  his  eye,  radiated 
from  all  his  paragraphs.  His  inimitable  humor  never  failed  to  ar. 
rest  and  enchain  the  attention  of  the  reader.  However  repulsive 
the  subject,  he  had  the  faculty  so  to  present  it,  as  to  avoid  offence, 
without  the  least  sacrifice  of  truth. 

No  subject  was  too  abtruse  for  his  philosophic  reflection, — none 
too  minute  for  his  searching  observation. 

When  a  Commissioner  for  the  Agiicultural  Survey  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  to  be  appointed,  his  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  this  Sci« 
ence,  marked  him  as  the  fit  agent  to  accomplish  the  desire  of  the 
State.  In  discharging  the  duties  of  this  office  he  became  favorably 
and  extensively  known.  The  fruits  of  his  labor  are  plainly  to  be 
seen  in  the  improved  methods  of  farming ;  and  in  the  increased  in- 
terest and  respect,  with  which  the  pursuit  of  the  farmer  is  regarded. 
He  inspired  many  with  fresh  courage  and  hope,  who  were  dishearten- 
ed by  repeated  fwlures,  or  discouraged  with  littie  success.  He  awak- 
ened a  generous  emmulation,  which  brought  into  active  oporation  % 
great  amount  of  dormant  energy,  and  replaced  by  industry  and  skill, 
what  in  many  cases  had  been  lost  through  sloth  or  ignorance.  If  there 
are  any  who  were  inclined  to  question  the  utility  of  this  commission  ;— 
there  are  probably  few,  who  could  match  the  industry  and  pe^8eve^ 
ance  with  which  its  duties  were  discharged.  If  there  are  any  who 
are  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Colman's  facts  and  opin- 
ions, there  are  probably  none  who  will  deny  the  salutary  impulse  he 
gave  to  Agricultural  improvements. 

In  the  autumn  of  1842,  Mr.  Colman  embarked  for  Europe,  in- 
tending to  make  such  a  survey  of  the  industrial  and  agricultuiti 
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puTSuits  of  other  lands,  as  would  not  only  gratify  his  own  long  cher- 
ished desires,  but  enable  him  to  present  to  his  own  countrymen,  ex- 
amples worthy  of  immitation. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  England  he  became  the  object  of  attention 
and  respect,  such  as  had  rarely  been  shown  to  any  private  citizen. 
The  privilege  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  highest  classes  of  so- 
ciety, was  freely  accorded  to  him, — securing  at  once  the  most  refined 
social  and  intellectual  enjoyments.  The  field  now  open  before  him, 
expanded  beyond  his  utmost  expectations, — and  though  it  offered 
much  to  encourage  and  gratify,  yet,  to  explore  it  fully,  and  to  reap 
its  fruits,  demanded  the  most  exhausting  labor.  All  the  energies 
of  body  and  mind  were  put  in  constant  requisition.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  how  the  finer  sympathies  of  the  heart,  always  active,  were 
excited,  by  the  examples  of  suffering  and  misery  constantly  presented 
to  his  view. 

After  six  years  absence,  Mr.  Colman  returned  in  the  autumn  of 
'48 ;  but  his  health  was  so  impaired  that  he  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish many  of  the  plans  he  had  contemplated.  His  ever  active  be- 
nevolence prompted  him  to  many  efforts,  which  his  failing  strength 
could  no  longer  sustain.  At  the  unanimous  request  of  this  Board, 
he  readily  consented  to  deliver  the  Address  at  our  late  Anniversary, 
(if  life  and  health  permitted,  a  condition  added  by  him,  with  that  de- 
vout reference  to  the  overruling  Providence,  which  characterized  ev- 
ery movement  of  his  life)  and  the  hope  was  fondly  indulged  by  all, 
of  being  again  enlivened  by  his  wit,  and  instructed  by  his  wisdom. 
But  our  hope  was  to  be  disappointed ;  and  death  has  now  sealed 
that  disappointment  forever. 

To  his  example  and  instructions  are  we  indebted  as  much  as  to 
those  of  any  other  individual  (Col.  Pickering  always  excepted,)  for 
what  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  He  was  ever  ready  to  hold  or 
drive,  as  opportunity  presented.  His  willingness  to  help,  awakened 
a  corresponding  zeal  to  help  ourselves.  He  not  only  sustained  us  in 
youth,  when  our  Father  *  was  called  away,  but  he  inspired  us  with 
strength  and  confidence  to  go  alone.  Now,  having  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion,  shall  we  be  unmindful  of  the  guide  of  our  youth  ? 
Shall  we  not  prove  by  our  works,  that  the  good  seed  he  planted  has 
taken  root,  b  springing  up,  and  ready  to  flourish  ? 

*  Timothy  Picksrixo,  first  President  of  tJie  Society. 
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We  would  that  our  own  nunds  may  be  impressed  with  the  greal 
lesson  of  our  lamented  friend's  life  and  death ; — a  life  of  pre-eminent 
usefulness — a  death  of  calm  submission  and  enduring  hope.  We 
would  commend  his  example  to  all  whom  our  pages  maj  reach  ;  and 
especially  to  the  farmers  of  our  own  county,  in  the  belief  that  by 
copying  his  virtues  they  will  best  honor  hi»  memory,  and  promote 
their  own  usefulness. 

It  grieves  us  to  reflect,  that  we  shall  see  his  facer  no  more  forever.^ 
It  pains  us  to  remember,  that  his  bones  are  mouldering  in  a  land  far 
Away,  *•  by  strangers  honored  and  by  strangers  monmed.*'  With 
grateful  acknowledgements  to  the  kindness  that  watched  and 
«oothed  his  dying  bed,  and  closed  his  *^  dim  eye  on  life  and  pMn,'' 
and  to  the  noble  generosity  that  solicited  the  privilege  to  rear  a 
monument  over  his  mortal  remains,  we  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
farmers  of  our  own  Commonwealth,  whose  citizen  he  was  by  birth  in 
her  metropolis,  and  by  adoption  in  all  her  borders,  that  a  monument 
be  reared  in  their  midst,  which,  with  a  generosity  as.  noble,  and  a 
grief  no  less  sincere,  shall  point  to  the  world  the  name  and  the  memr 
<iry  of  the  Fabmees^  Friend. 

BBSOLUTIOlirS. 

Jie$olvedy  That  we  cherish  with  g;reat  regard  the  memory  of  the 
late  Henry  Colman,  who,  during  many  years,  and  until  his  decease, 
was  a  member  of  this  Society,  and  distinguished  for  his  zeal,  activity, 
and  intelligence  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  improvements  ;  for  his 
various  and  persevering  effi>rt9  to  obtfldn  and  communicate  infomuL 
tion  concenung  the  practice  and  present  condition  of  agriculture^  m 
other  States  of  the^  Union  and  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  our 
<»wn  Commonwealth ;  and  for  hie  numerous  and  valuable  publications, 
tending  to  promote  and  diflhse  among  his  felbw  citizens  the  knowL 
edge  of  chis  most  important  department  of  human  industry. 

Jie$olvedj  That  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  in  the  pcunful  bereavement  they  have  sustained. 

UnanimouAy  accepted  by  the  Trustees,  and  ordered  to  be  pub* 
lished  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society. 

Attest: 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  Seeretaiy. 
Hamilton,  Nov.  26, 1849, 
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REPORT  ON  ESSAYS. 

The  Committee'^  have  received  but  two.  Notice  of  two  others  was 
^ven  to  the  Secretary,  but  thej  did  not  come  to  hand  in  season  to 
be  examined.  Those  received  relate  to  maize  or  Indian  comy-^ 
one  to  its  origjud  and  history,  the  other  to  its  calture.  Unlike  entirely 
in  character, — ^both  have  been  perused  with  interest.  In  our  opin- 
ion, both  will  be  found  worthy  of  publication  ;  and  the  payment  of 
the  premium  of  ten  dollars  to  each  of  the  authors,  is  recommended. 

The  E^ay  on  the  origin  and  history  of  maise  is  prepared  with 
much  care  and  ability,  and  presents  a  well  digested  argument  in  fa* 
vor  of  the  American  origin  of  this  plant.  We  read  this  paper  with 
astonishment  and  delight.  The  authorities  named  are  not  all  at  our 
command,  but  if  they  are  correctly  cited  (and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  they  are  not)  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  how  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  author  has  arrived,  can  be  controverted.  It  must  be  grat> 
ifying  to  every  true  American  to  know  that  our  own  land  b  justly 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  originating  this  plant ;  whose  excellencies 
have  been  so  well  sung  by  our  own  poet,  in  his  immortal  verse  oa 
koBtjf  pudding y  and  in  the  no  less  poetical  strains  of  that  eminently 
practical  philosopher,  Wm.  Gobbett,  whose  treatise  on  ^^Ue  own  ewrC^ 
is  worthy  of  being  read  by  all.  While  other  \%xA%  may  boast  of 
their  products  of  tea  and  coffee^  of  universal  use — our  own  can  claim 
com  and  potatoeSy  of  name  more  humble,  but  of  character,  not  less 
valuable. 

The  Essay  on  the  culture  of  this  plant  appears  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  the  hard  bands  themselves,  that  conducted  the  cultivation;  put- 
ting forth  the  suggestions  as  they  sprung  from  the  soil,  when  follow- 
ing the  plow,  or  wielding  the  hoe,  uncontaminated  by  any  influences 
of  the  press.  We  cordially  greet  such  suggestions.  The  diversity 
in  the  character  and  style  of  the  papers  has  increased  the  interest 
in  their  examination.  Original  thoughts,  come  whence  they  may^ 
are  always  acceptable.  Crude  ideas,  pertment  to  the  subject,  are 
none  the  less  valuable  for  want  of  polbh.  Even  though  not  entirely 
correct,  if  calculated  to  awaken  inquiry  and  elicit  truth,  their  publi* 
cation  may  be  useful. 


*  E.  Mack  at  Salem,  D.  P.  King  and  J.  W.  Proctor  of  DanTora.  Jndgo  Itfack  was  nndentood  to 
axcoM  kimself  At>iB  joiumg  in  thu  Report,  for  want  of  sufficient  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion. 
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The  privilege  of  ezamming  an  Essay  on  Farm  Acconnts  had  been 
anticipated.  The  failure  of  its  appearance  is  the  more  regretted,  as 
the  necessity  of  definite  instruction  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  almost 
universany  admitted.  It  is  hoped  the  promised  Essay  will  lose 
nothing  by  being  wintered  over,  but  that  it  will  come  forth,  another 
season,  full  grown  and  perfect.  If  the  mterval  shall  be  rightly  im- 
proved, perhaps  the  author  and  his  readers,  will  both  be  benefitted  by 
the  delay. 

No  class  of  persons,  within  our  knowledge,  proceed  so  much  on 
the  "  run  for  luck  principle  "  as  the  farmer.  They  cast  their  seed 
ttpon  the  furrow,  and  trust  Providence  for  the  result.  True,  she 
frequently  smiles  upon  their  labors,  but  none  the  less  when  they  sed- 
ulously solicit  her  favors. 

After  the  day  of  grace  had  gone  by,  an  offer  was  made  of  an 
Essay  on  "  Root  Crops."  But  the  Trustees,  upon  deliberation,  de- 
termined not  to  be  tempted  into  a  deviation  from  the  rule  prescribed. 
Possibly  what  is  lost  in  one  form,  may  be  made  up  in  another.  The 
subject  is  one  on  which  much  can  be  advantageously  said.  The  com- 
parative value  of  these  crops  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  Many 
raise  them  without  distinct  ideas  of  their  use.  If  farmers  would 
carefully  observe  their  effects  on  the  soils  on  which  they  are  grown, 
as  well  as  on  the  animals  to  which  they  are  fed«  and  give  an  account 
of  their  observation,  they  would  instruct  themselves,  and  do  a  good 
service  to  their  neighbors. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  plan  of  rewarding  well  written 
Essays  has  found  favor  with  several  of  our  sister  Societies.  If  per- 
severed in  for  a  few  years,  we  have  confidence  to  believe,  it  will  be 
the  means  of  elieiting  and  condensing  much  valuable  information. 


Salem,  Nov.  19, 1849. 


J.  W.  PROCTOR, )  ^ 

D.  P.  KING,         !  <^^^^^«^^- 
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HISTORY  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  INDIAN  CORN, 
AS    AN    AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCT. 

BY  CHARLES   LOUIS   FLINT, 

The  complete  history  of  Indian  Corn  seems  never  to  have  been 
written  by  an  American.  The  materials  for  it  most  be  sought  in 
old  and  uninviting  volumes,  in  the  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels, 
and  in  no  less  than  five  or  six  different  languages.  The  skilful  labor 
required  to  bring  together  the  various  and  often  conflicting  accounts, 
is  by  no  means  small.  The  writer  who  would  undertake  such  a  task, 
should  possess  much  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  the  Western  con- 
tinent, as  well  as  that  of  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  isles,  to  be  able  to 
draw  the  most  natural  and  correct  conclusions  of  his  own.  He  who 
shall  do  it,  as  it  should  be  done,  will  render  a  great  service  to  Amer- 
ican Agriculture. 

In  France,  Parmentier  published  a  work  on  maise  in  1785.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Harasti,  in  Italy,  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tical details  of  the  subject,  in  1788.  In  Germany,  Burger  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  Natural  History  and  Culture  of  Maize,  in 
1809.  Still  more  recently,  the  labors  of  Bonafous,  in  France,  have 
thrown  much  light  and  interest  upon  the  same  subject.  In  Spam, 
though  no  very  valuable  work  has  appeared  on  the  history  of  mjuze, 
such  frequent  allusions  are  made  to  it  in  the  narratives  of  the  voy- 
ages of  Columbus,  Alonzo  Negro,  Penzon,  Vespucci,  and  Cortez,  as 
to  be  of  great  service  in  determining  its  native  country.  The  works 
of  Oviedo  and  Hernandez,  also,  are  worthy  of  mention.  Still  more 
important  is  the  authority  of  Humboldt. 

The  word  zea^  which  is  applied  to  maize,  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  which  signifies  to  live  ;  and  the  reason  of  its  application,  is  the 
^at  amount  of  nutritive  matter  which  the  plant  contains.    Of  all 
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the  species  of  Gramina,  the  zea  mais  is  probably  the  most  eultiyated. 
It  is  annual,  and  the  sterns^  which  are  cylindrical  and  closed  at  die 
nodes,  rise  to  the  height  of  from  four  to  ten  feet.  The  sheaths  of 
the  leaves  are  split,  the  flowers  are  in  double  rowed  imbricated 
bracts,  the  male  flower  being  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  stem.  Each 
grain  is  famished  with  a  style,  which  extends  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  sheaths,  and  hangs  like  a  fine  silken  thread,  forming  the  tas- 
sel. The  stamens  are  three  ;  the  seeds  are  rounded  on  the  surface, 
compressed  at  the  sides,  and  arranged  in  rows.  They  are  extremely 
farinaceous,  or  mealy,  which  gives  the  plant  its  value.  The  varie- 
ties are  innumerable.  These  varieties  are  owing,  in  part,  to  differ- 
ence of  culture,  climate  and  soil.  Of  these  we  shall  speak  more  at 
length  hereafter. 

Naturalists  have  long  disputed  the  origin  of  maize.  The  question 
is  one  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  some  claim  our  own  as  its  native 
country,  while  others  contend  that  it  came  from  the  East.  It  is 
proper  to  state,  briefly,  the  argument  as  it  stands,  after  which  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  draw  somewhat  satisfactory  conclusions. 

Bock,  the  first  botanist  who  wrote  of  it,  forty  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  asserts  that  it  came  from  Arabia,  and  was  called 
wheat  of  Asia  (bio  d'Asia,)  ffreat  tvheat  and  great  reed.^  But  fiMir 
years  after,  the  same  opinion  is  maintuned  by  Ruellius,^  whose  as- 
sertions are  perhaps  worthy  of  respect.  Fuchsius  also  declares  that 
it  came  from  Asia  to  Greece,  thence  to  Germany,  and  was  called 
tvheat  of  Turkey^  because  the  Turks  at  that  time  possessed  all 
Asia.  Many  writers  have  taken  the  authority  of  the  old  map 
or  chart  of  Incisa,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  prove  that  it  came 
from  the  East.  Of  such  we  may  mention  Sismondi,4  M.  && 
chaud,^  Gregory ,e  Loni«er,7  Amoreux,®  and  Reynier^*  who  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  Agriculture.  This  chart  describes  a  grain 
of  a  golden  color,  and  partly  white ; — **^  granis  de  colore  aureo,  ct 


1.  Mist  Nat.  dn  Mali,  p.  U,  par  M»  Booafoos. 

9.  De  Natma  Stiipiam,  Lib.  zL,  e.  xxix,  p.  4S6, 1636. 

8.  J}e  HUtoria  Stirpium,  pp.  824-35.    1542. 

4.  Biographie  Univenalle,  Tom.  xxix.,  p.  543.    Note. 

6.  Hiftoire  des  Croisadea  4th  ed,    Pari*  :    ISM).    Tom.  ui^  pp.  94S-9. 

9.  Aniuiles  de  I'Airriculture  Ffancaiae. 

7.  Natoralis  Hbtorie  optu  noTum.    Fraukfort :    1551. 
t.  Mamoire  mr  la  Mak.    1781. 

•  ProiUe  d'Agricultwre  da  Canteii  de  Vaod.    T.  vii 
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partial  albo/' — under  the  name  of  meUga.  Crescenao  describes 
the  method  of  cnltiTating  this  grain,  which  is  very  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  cultivating  maize  at  the  present  day.  The  Portuguese 
writer,  Sata  Boza  de  Yiterbo,  also,  asserts  that  it  was  known  in  the 
tiiirteenth  century.i  Whatever  may  be  said  of  its  origin,  it  seems 
to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Turkey,  from  whence  it  made  its 
way  to  the  West.  This  is  shown  by  the  names  which  have  been 
given  to  it  in  Europe,  several  of  them  indicating  that  it  came  through 
Turkey*  But  according  to  some  Spanish  authors,  it  was  brought 
into  Spsdn  by  the  Arabs.^  A  Chinese  writer  of  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  draws  the  figure  of  the  muze  as  known  in  China, 
which  is  siud  to  correspond  with  some  species  of  nuuze  now  known. 
Some  travellers  who  have  viated  the  Asiatic  isles,  have  inferred  that 
it  was  cultivated  about  the  equator,  in  that  vicinity,  firom  great  anti- 
quity, and  that  it  passed  from  these  isles  into  China,  and  thence  to 
the  interior  about  the  Himilaya.  John  Crawford,  who  lived  for 
years  in  the  island  of  Java,  says :  ^^  Maize  is,  next  to  rice,  the 
most  important  agricultural  product  among  the  great  tribes  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.^'  Mr.  Bifaud  asserts  that  some  kernels  were 
found  in  the  sarcophagus  of  a  mummy  in  Thebes,  in  1819.  The 
well  known  orientalist,  D'Herbelot,  mentions  3  a  passage  of  Mirk- 
ond,  a  Persian  historian,  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  maize 
was  known  to  the  old  world,  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  new. 

Now  the  question  arises,  whether  the  meliga  described  in  the  old 
chart  of  Incisa  alluded  to,  was  identical  with  the  zea  mais  ?  Bona- 
fous  says  on  this  point,  that  the  description  of  the  meliga  from  the 
East  corresponds  to  maize,  but  that  according  to  the  learned  author 
of  the  Flore  d'Egypte,  in  the  description  published  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon, it  can  equally  well  be  applied  to  the  millet  of  India,  in  which 
the  grains  pass  in  some  of  the  varieties  from  yellow  to  white.  But 
Cardan  says,^  distinctly,  that  maize  strongly  resembles  the  plant 
known  in  Italy  as  melica,  or  sorghum^  which  is  the  meliga  of  Incisa. 
So  of  several  other  authorities,  as  Matthioli  and  Georges,  de  Turre. 
Moreover,  Bonafous  himself  declares  that  it  is  evident,  to  look  at  it. 


1.  Bona/bu8  Hist,  do  Mais. 

S.  Vakarcel,  Agricnltnrm  General  y  gobiemo  de  la  easa  del  oampo.  Valencia.    1768. 

8.  Biblioteqne  Orientale.    1778.    Tom.  iil.,  p,  137. 

4.  De  Sobtilitate.    Ub.  xzi.  p.  380     Ba«il,  1553. 
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that  the  meliga  is  a  real  maize,  and  he  is,  therefore,  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  known  in  Asia  and  Europe  before  the  discovery  of 
America. 

After  this  accumulation  of  evidence  in  favor  of  its  Eastern  origin, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  some  have  even  asserted  that  it  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  such  conjectures 
as  that  the  black  millet  brought  from  India  to  Italy  in  the  time  of 
Pliny ,1  was  the  maize,  are  probably  ill  founded.  Even  Mr.  St.  John, 
whose  great  familiarity  with  the  domestic  affiiirs  of  ancient  Greece 
entitles  him  to  the  highest  respect,  says  :2  ^'  In  the  re^on  beyond 
Bactria,  a  species  of  com  was  found  which  must  unquestionably  have 
been  maize,  since  the  grains  are  said  to  have  been  as  large  as  olive 
stones,  and  to  maize  alone  can  we  apply  Herodotus'  description^  of  the 
wheat  found  in  Babylonia,  the  straw  of  which  was  encircled  by  leaves 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  return  from  two  to  three  hundred  fold. 
Now  in  wheat  I  believe  so  prodigious  an  increase  is  all  but  impossi- 
ble ;  whereas  a  still  greater  return  might  be  obtained  from  the  In- 
dian com."  And  there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  think  that 
Homer  distinctly  mentions  maize,^  as  well  as  the  naturalist,  Theo- 
phrastus,  in  his  history  of  plants,^  and  that  allusions  are  frequently 
made  in  the  Bible  ^  to  a  grain  that  could  have  been  no  other  than 
maize  or  Indian  corn.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  William  Cobbett.^  It 
arose,  however,  from  utter  ignorance  of  the  ancient  mode  of  plant- 
ing or  sowing  wheat,  which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter. 

It  is  now  proper  to  enumerate,  briefly,  the  authorities  on  the  other 
side  of  this  question  ;  those  who  believe  maize  to  be  indigenous  to 
America,  and  that  the  New  World  should  have  the  credit  of  having 


1.  Pliny  Nataralis  HUtoria.    Lib.  xxvii.,  c  7. 

S.  History  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece.    Tom.  iii  pp.  409-7. 
184S. 

3.  Herodotus.    Lib.  i.  $  193,  p.  80,  of  Wheeler's  Ed.     Boston :     1842. 

4.  Od.  Lib.  iv. ;  verses  41  and  604. 

5.  Theop.  Historia  Plantanura.  Lib.  viii.,  c.  4.  It  should  be  noticed  that  his  deseriptioa  is  very 
general.  Speaking  of  eight  kinds  of  wheat  which  bad  been  imported  into  Greece  from  Asa,  he 
fays  that  one  of  these  varieties  was  heavier  than  the  lest.  May  not  this  have  been  the  variety 
to  which  Herodotus  alludes,  and  tie  same  as  that  which  Mr.  Su  John  says  was  colled  cmmers 
tooth? 

6.  dd  Kings  iv.  42.  Job,  xxiv.  24.  Leviticus,  ii.  14  and  xxiii.  14.  Deut.  xxiii.  ^  and  25. 
Gen.  41,  5.    Matt  zii.  1.    Ruth,  ii.  14,  and  Sam.  xvii.  28. 

7.  See  also  Hooker  Jour,  of  Bouuiy,  (Classical  Phuits  of  Sicily,)  1834.    p.  219. 
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gLYen  it  to  the  Old.  And  here,  it  may  be,  we  shall  find  nattiralists 
not  less  celebrated  than  those  already  mentioned.  Among  the  first, 
in  point  of  time,  is  Dodonaeus,^  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,* and  wrote  but  shortly  after  Bock  and  Fuchsius.  Af- 
ter him  came  Gamerarias,^  then  Matthioli,  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  justly  celebrated  men  of  his  time.  He  affirms^  that  Turkish 
wheat  (ble  turc)  is  not  a  proper  name  for  maize ;  that  ^^  it  should  be 
called  Indian  wheat,  (ble  cPInde)  and  not  Turkish  wheat,  because 
it  came  from  the  West  Indies,  and  not  from  Asia  nor  from  Turkey, 
as  Fuchsius  believes."  So  Ray  *  and  others  say  that  Fuchsius  was 
nustaken,  and  that  it  came  from  the  New  World.  M.  Dumeril 
thinks  it  was  called  Turkey  wheat  in  consequence  of  its  bng  stalks. 
So  the  authority  of  Heynius  is  to  the  same  effect.  Turcici  nomen 
non  ex  yulgo  accepit,  quod  ex  Turcorum  terris  exportatum  fuit,  ve- 
rum  ab  ariatarum  similitudine  aUqua  cum  crista  seu  pluma  in  apice 
Turcorum  capitihu%  impoaita. 

Gerarde,  after  describing  several  kinds  of  "  Turkey  wheat,"«  which 
were  evidently  species  of  maize,  goes  on  to  say :  "  These  kinds  of 
grain  were  first  brought  into  Sptun  and  then  into  the  other  provinces 
of  Europe,  not  (as  some  suppose)  out  of  Asia  Mmor,  which  is  the 
Turk's  dominions,  but  out  of  America  and  the  Islands  adjoining,  as 
out  of  Florida  and  Virginia,  or  Norembega  where  they  used  to  sow, 
or  to  set  it,  and  to  make  bread  of  it,  where  it  groweth  much  higher 
than  in  other  countries."      He  also  takes  care  to  say  that  it  was 


L  Stirpimn  Hutoriae  Pemptades.    Antwerp:    1583. 

2.  Hortut  modiciM  et  philosophical.    Frankfort :     1568. 

3.  I  Discorsi  nei  aei  libri  di  Dioicoride.    1645.    Described  also  in  the  Commentarii  in  lib.  pri- 
mom  Dio«coridi«,  p.  319.     1598. 

4.  Historia  Phmtarum.     London :    1686. 

5  Herbal]  or  General  Historic  of  Plantes,  p.  82,  London,  1633.  This  curious  old  work  contains 
plates  of  the  different  species  of  maize  then  known,  as  well  as  the  millet  and  the  sorghum  with 
which  the  maize  was  often  confounded.  The  plates  show  a  very  marked  difference.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  see  how  little  the  true  qualities  of  maize  were  known  at  this  time  in  England.  Turkey 
wheat,  he  sa>-8,  doth  nourish  for  less  than  either  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  oats.  The  bread  which  is 
made  thereof  is  meanly  white  without  bran ;  it  is  hard  and  dry  as  Bisket  is,  and  hath  m  it  no  rla- 
miness  at  all ;  for  which  cause,  it  is  hard  of  digestion  and  yieldetb  to  the  body  Ihtle  or  no  nourish- 
ment ;  it  slowly  descendeth  and  bindeth  as  that  doth  which  is  made  of  Millit  or  Panick.  We 
hare  as  yet,  no  certain  proof  or  experience  concerning  the  virtues  of  this  kind  of  com ;  alibongh 
the  barbarous  Indians,  which  know  no  better,  are  constrabied  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessityiand 
think  it  a  good  food ;  whereas  we  may  easily  judge  that  it  nourisheth  but  Uttle  and  is  of  hard  mud 
evil  digestion,  a  more  convenient  food  for  swine  than  for  men ! 
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not  known  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  M.  Parmentier 
is  of  opinion  that  it  had  American  origin. 

M.  E.  Discourtilz  also  says  msize  was  introdaced  into  Europe  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  brought  it  from  Peru.*  It  is  important  to  men- 
tion, also,  the  authority  of  Thomas  Nuttall,>  who  thinks  it  was  in- 
digenous to  tropical  America.  The  same  conviction  is  expressed  by 
the  learned  Mrs.  Somerville.^ 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  important  conclusions  of  Baron  Hum- 
boldt. ^^  It  is  no  longer  doubted,''  says  this  learned  naturalist,  in 
his  Essay  on  New  Spun,  ^^  it  is  no  longer  doubted  among  botanists, 
that  maize,  or  Turkey  corn,  is  a  true  American  grain,  and  that  the 
old  continent  received  it  from  the  new."  Again,  he  says :  *^  On  the 
discovery  of  America  by  the  Europeans,  the  zea  maize  (tlaoUi  in 
the  Aztec  language,  makiz  in  the  Haitian)  was  cultivated  from  the 
most  southern  part  of  Chili  to  Pennsylvania."  Massachusetts,  he 
might  have  said,  for  such  was  the  case.  ^*  According  to  a  tradition 
of  the  Aztec  people,  the  Toultecs  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era, 
were  the  first  who  introduced  into  Mexico  the  cultivation  of  maize, 
cotton,  and  pimento.  It  might  happen,  however,  that  these  different 
branches  of  agriculture  existed  before  the  Toultecs,  and  that  this  na- 
tion, the  great  civilization  of  which  has  been  celebrated  by  the  histo- 
rians, merely  extended  them  successfully.  Hernandez  informs  us, 
that  the  Otamites  even,  who  were  only  a  wandering  and  barbaroos 
people,  planted  maize."  Thus  we  see  it  was  cultivated  in  America 
long  before  the  discovery,  and  formed  a  most  important  article  of 
food  for  centuries. 

Having  candidly  stated  the  various  authorities  on  this  question, 
we  are  now  prepared  to  proceed  in  our  investigation.  And  first,  let 
us  say,  that  though  we  should  consider  it  no  small  gift  of  the  New 
World  to  the  Old,  it  is  not  difiScult,  on  a  question  which  does  not  ef- 
fect either  personal  or  national  honor  to  free  our  minds  from  preju- 
dice and  partiality,  and  study  with  a  desire  to  ascertain  and  estab- 
lish the  truth.  We  are  not  convinced  by  the  assertions  of  some  or 
by  the  arguments  of  Bonafous  and  others,  to  prove  that  maize  orig^ 
nated  in  the  east.    They  have  not  made  out  a  satisfactory  case.    It 


1  Flore  Piuoretque  et  Medicale  dec  AateUe*,  Pwris,  1880. 

2  *NntlalPii  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  903. 

3  Physical  Geography,  p.  947. 
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should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  authority  of  the  early  writers  b  not 
always  to  be  relied  upon.  They  possessed  none  of  the  advantages 
which  modem  science  has  laid  open,  to  pursue  their  investigations. 
They  could  not  be  accurate  on  questions  of  this  nature.  It  is  very 
probable  that  maize  came  into  Europe  by  way  of  Turkey  and  the 
Levant,  which  gave  it  the  name  which  it  then  bore,  of  Turkish  wheat, 
tc,  and  which  would  be  likely  to  deceive  a  naturalist  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  regard  to  its  origin.  Then  it  is  very  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  a  careless  statement  made  by  a  writer  three  hundred  years 
ago,  would  be  taken  on  his  authority,  and  thus  gain  a  credit  which  it 
did  not  deserve.  Instances  of  this  occur  on  almost  every  page  of 
the  old  historical  writers,  as  any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  old  chroniclers,  can  testify. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  maize  is  not  mentioned  by  travellers 
who  visited  Asia  and  Africa  before  the  discovery  of  America.  These 
trayellers  to  foreign  parts  were  often  very  minute  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  productions  of  the  soil.  But  the  maize  was  never  de- 
scribed in  Europe  until  after  the  discovery.  This,  most  certainly  ar- 
gues very  strongly  that  it  was  not  known. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  universally  cultivated  on 
the  western  continent  at  the  time  when  the  Europeans  landed  here. 
This  is  proved  by  P.  Martyr,^  Ercilla,3  Jean  de  Lery,^  not  to  men- 
tion Torquemada^  and  others,  who  tell  us  that  the  first  Europeans 
who  set  foot  on  the  New  World  saw  among  otlier  wonders  a  gigantic 
wheat  with  long  stalks,  and  that  this  wonderful  wheat  was  the  maize. 
The  harvesting  of  it  was  celebrated  by  the  people  with  religious  fes- 
tivals. Sacrifices  were  prepared  with  it.  With  it  the  Mexicans 
formed  idols.  It  constituted  almost  the  only  food  for  all  the  tribes  in 
Mexico,  in  Peru,  in  Brazil,  at  the  Orinoco  and  the  Antilles.  It  ser- 
ved for  money.  A  theft  of  seven  ears  the  Mexican  laws  punished 
with  death. 

It  is  a  still  more  curious  fact  that  immediately  after  its  introduc- 
tion into  Europe,  it  spread  with  great  rapidity  into  every  country 
and  province  where  the  climate  was  thought  to  be  smted  to  it.    Now 


1  De  Orbe  novo  decades,  m.  1516. 

S  Alonzo  de  ErciUa,  Araucana,  Madrid,  1577. 

3  Historia  d'un  voyage  fait  en  la  terre  du  Bretil,  1733. 

i  Delia  Monarquia  Indiana  Tom,  I.  p.  158. 
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if  it  had  been  known  in  Asia,  if  it  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Tarkv, 
how  could  all  these  things  have  happened  ?  Why  was  not  so  useful 
a  grain  introduced  into  Europe  before,  or  why  did  it  spread  so  rapid- 
ly when  it  was  introduced  ?  A  somewhat  extensive  trade  was  car- 
ried on  between  Europe  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  Isles  long  before 
the  sixteenth  century,  so  that  if  Indian  corn  had  been  known  or  cut 
tivated  in  Asia,  there  is  every  probability  that  it  would  have  found 
its  way  into  Europe.  The  plant  called  sorghum  was  known  and  cul- 
tivated in  Europe  and  somewhat  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  this  it  waa 
with  which  maize  was  so  often  confounded.  This,  however,  was  nd 
a  species  of  Indian  com. 

But  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  American  origin  is,  it  aeens  to 
us,  that  it  has  been  found  growing  wild  in  some  parts  of  the  western 
continent,!  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  This 
alone  would  seem  to  prove  it  to  be  indigenous  to  America.  We 
need  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  grains  of  Indian  com  have  been 
found  in  the  mounds  of  Peru.  These  mounds  were  probably  built 
three  or  four  hundred  years  before  the  conquest.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  therefore  that  it  was  cultivated  on  this  continent  from  time  inh 
memorial. 

But  it  may  now  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  e-Tplain  the  numerous  al- 
lusions to  a  grain,  which  if  not  Indian  com,  must  have  nearly  re- 
sembled it  ?  We  have  already  remarked  that  many  of  the  assc^ 
tions  of  the  early  botanists  confounded  maise  with  sorghum.  Oibet 
allusions,  and  those  by  the  sacred  writers,  refer  to  wheat,  which  was 
indigenous  to  Asia,  and  almost  universally  cultivated.  Mr.  St.  John 
admits^  that  there  was,  and  still  is,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  ^^  a 
Tory  large  grained  wheat  called  camel's  tooth,"  which  would  natu^ 
ally  have  given  rise  to  the  expression,  "  ears  of  com,"  so  often  used. 
The  misconceptions  of  Mr.  Cobbett  and  others  in  regard  to  these 
references,  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  ancient  mode  of  sowing 
wheat,  or  com,  as  it  was  universally  called  by  the  old  writers.  Large 
fields  of  it  were  sown,  between  which  a  narrow  road  or  path  was  left 
for  the  public.  This  road  was  just  wide  enough  for  the  carriage  to 
pass  without  injury  to  the  grain,  there  being  no  fences  for  protection, 


1  A  yaiiety  bat  b«eii  found  in  Purafoay  whidi  the  Indians  tay  grows  wild  in  the  woods. 
•  Historj  of  tlM  nanners  and  oosisns. of  ancient  Greece,  Tom  m.  p.  407, 
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00  that  it  might  literally  be  called  '^  going  though  the  cornfields.'^ 
It  was  sometimes  gathered  with  the  sickle,  sometimes  by  passing 
through  it  and  plucking  off  the  heads  or  ears,  the  reaper  having  an 
apron  or  pouch  to  drop  them  into. 

Neither  wheat  nor  rice  were  known  to  the  first  inhabitants  of 
America  and  we  may  with  as  much  truth  say  that  Indian  com,  and 
the  potato  were  neither  cultivated  in  Asia  nor  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

It  is  well  known  that  maize  was  introduced  into  Japan  by  the  Chi- 
nese.^ But  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Chinese 
themselves  possessed  it  until  the  sixteenth  century.  We  persist  then, 
with  Humboldt,  in  believing  that  maize  was  not  transported  from  the 
centre  of  Asia  to  the  table  lands  of  Mexico.  And,  moreover,  if  we 
suppose  that  it  was  thus  transported  from  Asia,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  infinite  varieties  found  in  America  which,  most  certainly,  were 
not  found  in  Asia  ?  Is  it  not  more  natural  to  suppose  it  to  have 
originated  where  every  variety  of  it  was  found,  than  where  only  one 
or  two  varieties,  and  those  doubtful  ones,  were  ever  known  to  grow 
before  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Europeans  ?  We  may  re- 
mark, also,  that  if  we  suppose  that  a  species  of  maize  was  actually 
known  in  Central  Asia,  or  to  the  Chinese,  it  may  have  been  the  case 
that  the  Indians  of  the  extreme  N.  W.  of  America  had  communica- 
tion with  the  extreme  N.  £.  of  Asia,  and  that  some  one  or  two 
species,  by  this  means,  found  their  way  into  Asia.  If  such  commu- 
nication existed,  which  we  do  not  believe,  the  fact  that  it  was  found 
in  China  and  about  the  Himalaya,  which  is  by  no  means  established, 
would  not  prove  it  to  be  indigenous  to  Asia.  Or,  if  one  or  two  spe- 
cies were  actually  found,  the  fact  that  there  were  no  more  in  Asia, 
and  so  many  in  America,  would  be  a  strong  evidence  of  its  being  ex- 
otic in  Asia. 

This  accumulative  evidence  seems  to  us  to  be  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusive. It  was  the  custom  among  some  of  the  earlier  writers,  to 
speak  of  America  as  being  sterile  and  wanting  in  the  most  important 
vegetable  productions.  They  little  suspected  the  surpassing  richness 
of  the  country  which  had  been  made  known  to  astonished  Europe. 


1.  Tbn^eff I  Flora  /aponte,  p,  t7. 
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The  infinite  variety  of  plants  indigenous  to  Mexico,  to  Central  and 
to  South  America,  where  we  suppose  miuze  to  have  originated,  is  be- 
yond description.    No  country  on  the  globe  can  excel  them  in  the 
boundless  luxuriance  of  native,  indigenous  plants.      Here  even  the 
giant  trees  of  the  forest  are  loaded  with  flowers  of  every  hue  and  va- 
riety.   The  purple  and  the  blue  and  the  scarlet,  the  brilliant  yellow 
and  white,  twine  and  mingle  with  every  variety  of  green.     Here  are 
the  fig,  the  sugarcane,  the  indigo,  the  aloe  and  the  pepper  plants, 
the  passifloreae,  the  pine  apple  and  the  endless  varieties  of  the  caetos 
with  its  splendid  and  variegated  blossoms.    Here  is  the  night  flower- 
ing cereus,  the  alspice  myrtle,  the  clove,  the  nutmeg,  mango  guava 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  palms,  rising  often  to  the  height  of  two 
hundred  feet.     Here  too,  are  forests  of  logwood  and  mahogany,  of 
colossal  grandeur,  often  surrounded  with  shrubbery  and  paraatie 
plants,  with  a  foliage  so  dense  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  never  pen- 
etrate.   Here  is  the  mimosa,  majestic  in  its  size,  the  beautiful  acacia, 
and  grasses  that  rise  to  the  height  of  forty  and  fifty  feet,  with  tree 
ferns  and  reeds  without  number,  often  seen  a  hundred  feet  high. 
The  golden  and  rose-colored  bignonias  add  their  grace  and  beauty  to 
the  teeming  masses  of  blooming  life.     The  laurels  become  splendid 
forests.     Plantains  grow  to  gigantic  size,  and  beneath  all  spring  lilies 
and  bulbous  plants  as  if  not  an  inch  of  soil  could  be  spared.     Here 
also  the  endless  variety  of  creeping  plants  rise  through  the  twining 
limbs  with  their  myriad  and  brilliant  flowers.     Thousands  of  species 
still  remtun  undescribed,  and  there  may  be  thick  and  tangled  forests 
which  the  foot  of  civilized  man  has  never  trodden.     Nor  is  this  rich 
luxuriance  for  a  season  alone ;  for  the  spring,  or  the  summer,  or  the 
autumn.     It  is  everlasting.     The  unfading  verdure  hides  the  very 
appearance  of  death.     The  trunks  of  the  decayed,  matted  and  heap- 
together,  form  only  rich  beds  for  the  living  to  spring  forth  in  the  new- 
ness of  life.     The  eye  is  sated  with  beauty.     The  air  is  filled  with 
perfumes,  and  one  is  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement  at  nature  herself. 
This  is  the  native  country  of  maize.    A  country  unparalleled  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  flora,  and  unequalled  in  the  depth  and  richness 
of  its  soil ! 

The  importance  and  value  of  Indian  com  are  too  well  known  to 
every  practical  agriculturalbt,  to  need  illustration.  Upon  this  part 
of  our  subject  we  shall  dwell  but  briefly.  On  every  part  of  the 
globe  where  the  hand  of  civilization  has  broken  the  turf,  this  beau- 
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tifbl  grain  receiyes  a  large  share  of  attention.  In  the  Western  con* 
tinent  it  is  raised  from  Canada  to  Patagonia,  and  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea,  through  almost  every  varietj  of  climate  and  people,  and 
over  an  extent  from  North  to  South  of  more  than  seven  thousand 
miles.  It  was  introduced  into  Africa  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  is  cultivated  more  or  less  from  the  Mediterra. 
nean  Sea  and  the  labyan  Desert  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
Java  and  the  Asiatic  isles  it  forms  an  important  product  In  Cen- 
tral Asia  it  is  known  and  valued,  as  well  as  in  Australia  and  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  Europe  it  is  extensively  produced, 
in  Hungary,  in  Loinbardy,  in  France  and  Spsun,  and  we  might  al- 
most say  from  the  Ural  chsdn  to  the  Atlantic.  No  grain  could  se- 
cure such  favor  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  from  its  mtrinsic 
value.  No  other  grain,  in  fact,  except  rice,  is  so  extensively  culti- 
vated. 

Its  flexibility  of  organization  makes  it  very  easy  of  adaptation  to 
climate  and  soil.  Though  it  prefers  moist  and  rich  soils  with  strong 
heats,  there  are  species  of  it  which  can  be  ndsed  in  tropical  climates 
at  a  height  of  more  than  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  warmest  regions  of  the  torrid  zone  produce  maize  in  abundance, 
where  three  crops  can  be  taken  in  a  season,  while  the  short  summers 
of  Canada  have  a  species  adapted  to  them.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
rice,  which  requires  great  heats,  and  cannot  endure  a  climate  of 
high  latitude.  It  is  proper  here  to  notice  briefly  the  more  important 
varieties  of  Indian  com.  There  is  one  common  in  Hungary,  which 
M.  Parmentier  endeavored  to  introduce  into  France.  It  ripens  in 
two  months.  A  still  more  remarkable  species  is  mentioned  by 
Oviedo  1  as  being  cultivated  on  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea,  which 
ripens  in  less  than  forty  days.  There  are  to  be  found  in  Spain 
alone,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  dififerent  varieties.  The 
species  most  common  and  valued  here,  are  the  large  yellow,  the 
red,  which  differs  from  it  only  in  color,  the  sweet  com,  and  whac  is 
perhaps,  the  most  important,  the  Canada  com,  known  best  in  Mune 
and  Canada  from  its  early  ripemng.  Its  yield  is  thought  to  be  equal 
to  the  larger  varieties.  Seventy-five  bushels  of  it,  to  the  acre,  have 
been  raised  at  Nahant,  as  exposed  a  place,  doubtiess,  as  any  in  the 
county.  The  Egyptian  com  has  been  preferred  by  some,  while 
Cobbett's  has  the  preference  with  others.     These  varieties  have 


1  Lib.  vii.,  c.  i.,  p.  103. 
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been  tried  together,  in  the  same  field,  and  the  Egyptian  found  to  bt 
the  earliest,  and  the  Qaarantine,  or  Gobbett's,  next.  There  is  alio 
a  species  called  Valparaiso, — sometimes,  also,  called  Oregon  com, 
which,  when  roasted,  splits  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  A  species  called 
Taincata,  is  foand  in  Paraguay  and  in  some  parts  of  Oregon.  Elaoh 
kernel  is  covered  with  a  glume,  or  husk.  Owing  to  the  difficultj^  of 
separating  the  grtun  from  the  glumes,  it  is  of  little  value.  The  lea 
caragua  is  a  corn  found  in  Chili,  said  to  be  hardj  and  long-lived* 
The  Chinese  have  a  remarkable  variety  called  tree-corn,  the  ears  of 
which  hang  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Nut  tall  describes  a  varie- 
ty called  the  £arly  Mandan  Corn,  cultivated  by  the  Aborigines 
about  the  Missouri.  It  ripens  in  a  climate  where  no  other  variety 
could  exist.  Other  species  might  be  described,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  they  probably  all  sprung  from  the  common  yellow,  and  that  they 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  color,  form  and  size  of  the  grains,  and 
in  the  time  of  maturity. 

Indian  com  ripens  at  a  time  when  most  other  grains  have  been 
harvested.  It  therefore  gives  employment  when  there  would  natu- 
rally be  but  littlo  else  to  do. 

But  what  gives  to  Indian  corn  its  great  importance,  is  the  actual 
amount  of  nutridve  matter  which  it  contains.  It  is  said  to  be  third 
in  this  respect,  wheat  and  rice  containing  a  somewhat  greater  amount, 
though  many  place  maize  second  only  to  wheat.  We  have  the  ana- 
lysis of  Indian  com,  which  may  bo  given  as  follows : 


Silica, 

88.45 

Potassa, 

19.51 

Phos.  of  Lime, 

17.17 

Phos.  of  Magnesia, 

18.88 

Phos.  of  Potassa, 

2.24 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 

2.60 

Carb.  of  Magnesia, 
Sulph.  of  Lime  and  Magnesia, 
Silica,  mechanically  found,      • 
Alumina  and  loss, 

2.16 
79 
1.70 
1.65—100 

making  in  all  one  hundred  parts.    In  other  words,  we  may  say,  on 
the  Authority  of  Dr.  Dana,  of  Lowell,  there  are  in  it  of 

Fat  forming  principles,  gums,  &;c., 
ilesh  forming  principles,  gluten,  &o*, 
Water, 

88.43 
1.26 
9 

Salts,         .... 

1.81—100 
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A  glance  will  show  how  greatly  the  fat  forming  principles  predom- 
inate in  the  one  hundred  parts.  There  is  hardly  any  grain  which 
yields  so  much  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  The  diflSculties  and 
contingencies  of  raising  wheat  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Massachusetts 
have  discouraged  its  cultivation,  so  that  we  may  say  that  Indian 
corn  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  crop,  especially,  as,  when  the  ofl&il 
is  properly  managed,  there  is  no  grain  which  restores  so  much  to  the 
ground.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  it  may  be  cultivated  longer  in  succes- 
sion than  any  other  grain  ;  and  if  kept  dry,  it  may  be  preserved  for 
aa  indefinite  period  without  injury.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  it  recovers  from  a  drought  is  truly  remarkable.  Many  pre- 
dicted during  the  last  summer  that  the  com  crop  would  be  destroyed. 
The  leaves  were  badly  curled,  and  there  was  every  indication  that 
the  crop  would  greatly  suffer.  Every  one  remembers  how  speedy 
was  its  recovery,  and  how  rapid  its  growth  after  the  change  of 
weather. 

As  a  fettener  for  cattle,  swine  and  poultry,  we  may  say  that  In* 
dian  corn  is  unrivalled  in  utility.  The  analysis  of  Dr.  Dana,  as 
given  above,  is  sufficient  to  show,  at  once,  how  important  it  is  for 
such  purposes.  As  a  food  for  man  it  is  extensively  used,  though  by 
some  thought  to  be  too  stimulating. 

The  most  common  mode  of  cultivating,  is  to  plant  in  hills  about 
four  feet  apart.  But  our  impression  is,  that  where  the  largest  crops 
have  been  obtained,  the  seed  has  been  sown  in  rows  or  drills.  In 
either  case,  it  is  now  pretty  well  settled  among  farmers,  that  it  seould 
not  be  hilled,  as  was  the  custom  but  a  few  years  since.  There  seem 
to  be  several  reasons  for  this.  If  the  earth  is  drawn  up  around  the 
stalk  at  the  last  hoeing,  it  sends  out  new  roots  which  divert  much  of 
the  nourishment  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  into  the  stalk  and 
the  ear.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  aerial  roots,  even,  are 
emitted  from  the  lower  joints  of  the  stem  above  the  ground,  and  de- 
scending, fix  themselves  in  the  soil.  This  takes  place  on  a  very 
much  larger  scale,  if  those  joints  are  surrounded  with  earth.  If  the 
earth  is  taken  from  the  intermediate  spaces,  so  as  to  leave  hollows, 
the  long  branching  roots  become  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  cause  the 
plant  to  feel  the  drought  too  severely. 

Kelp,  which  washes  up  in  winrows  upon  the  sea-shore,  has  been 
found  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  maize.  It  should  be  equally 
spread  over  the  ground,  and  ploughed  in. 
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But  it  was  not  our  design  to  allade  to  the  modes  of  prodnction. 
£\rerj  practical  fanner  is  already  familiar  with  these  from  ezperi* 
ence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  easy  access  to  oar  well-conducted  agri- 
cultural journals,  which  keep  up  with  every  new  improvement  in  all 
departments  of  husbandry.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  throwing  some 
light  and  interest  over  the  history  of  this  valuable  grain,  our  lums 
are  accomplished. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  that  if  America  has  furnished  the 
Old  World  with  maize,  the  potatoe,  tobacco,  cocoa,  vanilla,  and  other 
plants  useful  to  man,  she  is  herself  indebted  to  the  Eastern  continent 
for  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  rice,  for  the  coffee  plant,  now  one  of  her 
staple  products,  for  oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  and  many  other  plants 
which  now  grow  in  great  luxuriance  both  in  the  tropics  and  in  oar 
temperate  climates.  These  plants  Europe  had  been  receiving  &r 
more  than  twenty  centuries,  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  firtun 
the  nations  of  the  East,  till  they  had  accumulated  in  rich  profusion 
upon  her  Western  shores.  Now,  many  of  them,  together  wiUi  many 
of  our  own,  are  borne  on  to  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  still  fur- 
ther West,  whither  the  restless  march  of  civilization  is  tendbg.  The 
natural  ^te  of  one  country  to  another,  facilitated  by  commerce  and 
the  arts,  are  fast  bindmg  together  the  remotest  comers  of  the  globe. 
Let  the  fuU  tide  of  civilization  roll  on !  Let  commerce  bear  to  every 
land,  and  to  every  island  in  the  sea,  products  which  shall  homamie 
mankind,  and  increase  the  aggregate  of  comfort  and  happiness! 
These  are  the  fruits  of  peace  i 
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AN  ESSAY 


ON  THE 

CULTIVATION  OP  INDIAN  CORN. 

BY  WILLIAM  R.  PUTNAlfl 


The  culdration  of  Indian  Com  is  one  of  the  mosfc  important  la- 
bors of  the  farmer.  Accustomed  to  it  from  our  youth,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discriminate  what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  It  will  be  my  pur- 
pose to  notice  such  incidents  in  the  culture  of  this  plant,  as  have 
seemed  to  me  most  worthy  of  attention.  My  ideas  have  been  gath- 
ered in  th?  field,  and  not  in  the  closet.  If  they  are  found  rude  and 
unpolished,  my  engagements,  from  ^^  early  mom  to  latest  eve,"  must 
be  my  apology. 

Who  does  not  remember,  that  almost  as  soon  as  he  knew  that 
three  and  three  made  six,  he  was  required  to  put  that  knowledge  in 
practice,  by  dropping  that  number  of  kernels  in  each  hill  ?  Who  does 
not  remember  the  manly  pride  he  felt,  when  he  first  performed  that 
extraordinary  feat  of  horsemanship,  in  guiding  the  old  horse  straight 
between  the  rows  of  com,  and  turning  him  round  without  getting 
his  legs  over  the  traces,  or  stepping  on  the  com  ?  Who  has  forgot- 
ten the  great  responsibility  he  felt,  the  first  time  he  was  permitted 
to  go  alone  to  mill  with  his  bags  of  com  ? 

Before  treating  of  the  cultivation  of  Indian  Com,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  inquire,  if  it  is  a  crop  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  in^ 
creased  attention  from  the  farmers  of  the  county. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion,  that  with  the  present  high  price  of  labor 
and  manure,  we  cannot  compete  with  Westem  farmers  in  raising 
com  ;  that  with  the  increased  facilities  for  transportation,  we  shall 
soon  be  mn  off  the  track  ;  that  we  had  better  buy  our  com  than 
raise  it.    This  may  be  good  economy  for  those  who  are  situated  near 
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our  large  towns^  so  that  they  can  daily  carry  their  produce  to  maiv 
ket,  and  can  obtain  manure  without  feeding  out  their  crops  to  stock 
upon  the  farm ;  but  for  most  of  our  farmers,  who  who  are  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  upon  the  manure  of  their  stock  to  enrich  their 
lands,  it  is  better  to  raise  com  than  to  buy  it. 

Taking  the  ayerage  price  of  com  for  the  last  six  years,  we  may 
safely  estimate  that  a  bushel  of  ears  of  com  is  worth  forty  cents. 
I  am  aware  that  it  usually  costs  nearly  this  sum  to  raise  com— but 
then  it  is  one  of  the  best  preparatory  crops  for  all  others ;  and  the 
fodder  is  of  much  value. 

The  com  crop  possesses  some  advantages  over  most  other  crops. 
The  seed  costs  but  little ;  it  is  comparatively  sure ;  it  can  be  kept 
for  a  long  time ;  it  reqmres  but  little  attention  in  haying  time. 

It  will  be  my  object,  to  show,  how  the  farmers  of  Essex,  by  ton- 
ing their  attention  to  this  crop,  may  prepare  their  land  to  produce 
more  hay,  thereby  enabling  them  to  keep  more  stock,  and  cods^ 
(][uently  increasing  their  supply  of  manure. 

The  main  object  of  most  farmers,  in  cultivating  their  land,  is  to 
prepare  it  to  produce  more  grass.  Much  of  it,  after  it  has  been 
planted,  and  sown  with  grain  and  grass  in  the  usual  way,  produces 
bat  litUe  more  than  it  did  before  pbughing.  Some  of  the  agricul- 
tural joumals,  within  a  few  years,  have  recommended  turning  over 
grass  land  and  seeding  it  down  again,  without  an  intervening  crop. 
On  very  low,  wet  land,  this  is  a  good  method ;  but  on  land  that  will 
admit  of  cultivation,  it  is  better  to  plant  com,  and  sow  the  grass  seed 
among  the  com. 

Land  that  can  be  ploughed  smooth  enough  to  sow  on  the  farrow  in 
August,  may  be  ploughed  as  cheap  for  com  in  November,  or  the 
following  spring.  The  expense  for  applying  the  manure  will  be  do 
more.  If  we  use  manure  sufficient  to  produce  two  tons  of  hay,  we 
may  expect  one  hundred  bushels  of  ears  of  com  per  acre.  The  ex- 
pense for  planting  an  acre,  after  the  manure  is  pat  on,  will  not  ex- 
ceed two  dollars — the  cultivation,  while  growing,  need  not  exceed 
five  dollars.  The  com  fodder,  and  what  hay  it  will  produce  more 
for  the  next  four  years,  will  pay  for  the  extra  expense  of  plantiDg 
and  cultivating,  so  that  we  shall  have  the  one  hundred  bushels  of 
ears  of  com  as  gain,  of  one  method  over  the  other.  This  method 
of  renovating  old  grass  land,  has 'many  advantages  over  that  of  seed- 
ing on  the  fiirrow.    It  pulverizes  the  soil  better,  and  we  have  a  ro- 
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tation  of  crops,  in  some  measure ;  as  the  com  roots  decay,  they 
famish  food  for  the  grass  ;  and  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  winter  killed.  - 
There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  in  this  county,  not  exactly  pine 
plain  land,  which  produce  but  little  hay,  as  they  have  usually  been 
cultivated.  When  the  manure  for  com  is  all  put  in  the  hill,  and  fhe  , 
grass  seed  is  sown  among  the  grain  the  next  year,  it  is  either  in* 
jored  by  the  dry  weather  of  summer  or  the  firost  of  winter ;  or  else 
it  is  so  poTcrty-stricken,  that  it  does  not  grow.  Such  land  will  yield 
a  good  crop  of  hay,  if  we  apply  a  good  dressing  of  well  composted 
manure,  and  sow  the  grass  seed  among  the  com,  the  latter  part  of 
July. 

If  we  wish  to  put  a  part  of  the  manure  in  the  hill,  we  should  fur- 
row it  deep,  so  that  the  manure  may  be  below  the  surface.  This 
will  keep  the  land  level,  and  without  any  hills  about  the  com.  When 
the  com  is  harvested,  the  stalks  should  be  cut  near  the  ground* 
The  following  .spring,  when  the  frost  is  out  about  an  inch^n  the  sur- 
£Bkce,  with  a  sharp  hoe  cut  them  oif,  while  the  roots  are  held  fast  by 
the  frost.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry,  so  that  it  will  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  cattle,  it  should  be  rolled.  It  is  much  better  mowing 
on  a  com  stubble  than  it  is  on  a  gnun  stubble,  for  the  old  grain  stub- 
ble injures  the  edge  of  the  scythe. 

When  we  sow  the  grass  seed,  it  is  well  to  count  the  rows — then 
we  may  know  how  much  seed  we  have  to  sow  in  each  row ;  then 
take  one  half  of  the  seed  and  go  through  the  rows  one  way,  then  go 
the  other  way  with  the  remainder. 

The  cultivation  of  roots  for  feeding  stock,  is  by  some  writers 
Ughly  recommended  ;  but  I  think  it  not  best  for  the  farmers  of  this 
county  to  depend  so  much  upon  roots  for  their  stock,  as  English 
&rmeis  do,  who  cannot  raise  com.  Our  cattle  will  do  better  when 
fed  upon  different  kinds  of  food,  than  when  confined  to  one  sort. 

Every  farmer  ought  to  raise  some  roots  to  feed  to  his  stock,  when 
he  is  using  his  coarse  fodder. 

From  the  first  view  of  the  statements  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society,  it  would  seem  that  tiie  carrot  crop  was  much 
more  profitable  than  com.  But  it  may  not,  under  all  circumstances, 
he  best  for  the  farmer  to  apply  so  much  of  his  manure  to  one  acre 
for  carrots^  and  to  neglect  the  rest  of  his  farm.  The  question  is  not, 
how  we  can  raise  the  most  from  one  acre  of  land,  but  how  we  tan, 
with  the  least  expense,  keep  the  most  stock  upon  the  feurm  7    If  we 
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take  the  ten  cords  of  barn  manure  that  was  applied  to  one  acre  of 
carrots,  and  compost  it  well  with  meadow  mud  and  soil,  this  will  ma- 
nure four  acres  of  com,  which  will  probably  yield  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  This,  for  the  farmer  who  has  grass  land  that  needs  ploo^ 
ing,  would  be  better  than  to  put  it  all  on  one  acre  for  carrots. 

I  have  found  that  the  same  land,  manured  alike,  will  yield  about 
one  third  as  many  bushels  of  com  on  the  ear  as  of  carrots ;  or,  in 
other  words,  we  can  get  a  peck  of  cob  meal  as  cheap  as  a  bushel  of 
carrots.  The  question  then  arises,  which  is  worth  the  most, — the 
peck  of  meal  or  a  bushel  of  carrots,  for  stock  ?  My  opinion  is,  that 
if  we  cut  the  hay,  the  meal  will  be  worth  the  most ; — ^but  if  we  feed 
on  dry  hay,  not  chopped,  the  carrots. 

On  Ploughing  Land  for  Com. 

The  best  time  for  breaking  up  a  stiff,  hard  soil,  is  late  in  the  au- 
tumn, that  it  may  be  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost.  For 
a  light  soil,  it  is  better  to  defer  the  ploughing  till  about  the  time  f<ff 
planting.  It  is  often  more  conyenient  to  plough  early  in  the  spring, 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  when  the  land  can  be  ploughed  much 
easier  than  at  any  other  season ;  but  it  injures  most  land  to  plough 
it  then  ;  it  hardens  like  mortar  as  it  dries,  and  it  will  require  more 
labor  to  keep  it  properly  cultivated. 

On  warm,  loamy  land,  where  the  com  is  often  injured  by  the  evt 
worm,  it  is  well  to  plough  the  land  in  August,  then  cross  plough  in 
the  spring  ;  this  will  destroy  the  worms. 

The  yellow  wire,  or  stick  worm,  which  often  injures  the  com 
about  the  low  places  in  our  fields,  is  not  killed  by  ploughing.  Some 
recommend  carting  sand  or  gravel  on  to  such  places,  to  destroy  the 
worms ;  if  i^  does  not  kill  them,  it  will  probably  help  i^e  soil. 

The  proper  depth  for  Ploughing. 

The  old  adage  says,  "  plough  deep,  and  you  will  have  com  to  sell 
and  to  keep."  It  may  appear  presumptuous  to  question  the  truth 
of  anything  that  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  but  I  think  this  assertion 
much  too  broad.  Deep  ploughing  is  an  important  requisite,  yet  this 
alone  will  never  secure  a  good  crop.  If  our  quantity  of  manure  is 
small,  and  the  soil  a  cold  one,  which  has  never  been  ploughed  more 
than  five  inches  deep,  if  we  were  literally  to  adopt  the  adage,  and 
plough  deep,  we  probably  should  have  com  neittier  to  sell  nor  to 
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keep.  My  advice  to  those  who  wish  for  the  permanent  improvement 
of  their  soil  is,  to  plough  no  more  land  than  thej  can  manure  well, 
and  to  plough  this  an  inch  deeper  each  successive  year ;  by  thus 
mixing  the  subsoil  with  the  surface  soil,  both  will  be  improved.  I 
have  often  thought  it  strange  that  so  little  difference  should  be  made 
by  the  Trustees  in  ploughing  with  single  and  with  double  teams ; 
unless  it  is  thought  that  land  ought  never  to  be  ploughed  more  than 
seven  inches  deep.  If  premiums  were  offered  for  ploughing  five, 
seven,  and  nine  inches  deep,  we  should  have  the  different  sizes  of 
ploughs  brought  into  use,  which  the  farmers  need,  and  it  would  give 
the  owners  of  the  land  where  the  ploughing  matches  are  held,  a  good 
opportunity  to  see  which  is  best,  deep  or  shallow  ploughing. 

On  the  use  of  the  Subsoil  Plough. 

We  have  not  seen  that  benefit  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  Sub- 
soil Plough  which  we  anticipated,  when  we  procured  it,  in  1841. 
We  used  it  for  three  years,  without  perceiving  any  advantage  from 
it.  Since  then  we  have  not  used  it  ourselves,  nor  had  any  opportii- 
nity  to  lend  it  to  our  neighbors.  The  cost  of  subsoiling,  I  estimate 
to  be  five  dollars  per  acre.  1  think  that  two  dollars  extra  expense 
in  cultivating  the  crop  while  growing,  will  benefit  it  more  tiian  sub- 
soiling.  Most  of  the  land  upon  wluch  we  used  this  plough  was  a 
loamy  subsoil ;  poriiaps  some  other  soil  would  be  helped  nK)re  by  tha 
use  of  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  tiiat  the  subsoil  plough  may  be  advantageously 
used  for  some  crops  ;  but  for  a  com  crop,  it  will  not  usually  pay  for 
the  expense. 

My  view  is  this.  Lands  that  are  highly  manured,  will  be  able  to 
sustain  a  greater  crop,  but  subsoiling  does  not  enrich  a  poor  soil. 
Our  crops  of  com  do  not  generally  suffer  so  much  for  tiie  want  of 
moisture,  as  for  the  want  of  proper  food.  It  would  be  poor  consola- 
tion to  a  ship's  crew  to  know  that  they  had  water  enough,  but  were 
out  of  provisions.  The  water  which  the  camel  carries  in  his  extra 
stomach  would  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  crossmg  the  desert,  if  he 
could  not  obtain  provisions  by  the  way.  Until  we  have  well  manured 
and  pulverized  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches,  I  think 
we  may  as  well  let  the  subsoil  alone. 
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On  turning  the  furrow  slice  fiat  at  the  time  tf  breaking  up. 
I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
Some  say  that  the  furrow  slice  should  be  lapped,  or  set  obliquely,  so 
that  the  land  may  lie  lighter  and  be  more  easily  cultivated.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  me,  that  land  turned  flat  can  be  cultivated  the 
easiest,  and  will  produce  the  best  crop.  If  we  have  a  foe  to  contend 
with,  we  can  usually  manage  him  best  if  we  lay  him  flat  upon  his 
back.  When  we  plough  tough  swarded  land,  abouncUng  in  witch 
grass,  eight  mches  deep,  and  turn  it  flat,  we  shall  have  four  or  five 
inches  of  soil  on  top  without  any  roots  in  it ;  but  if  it  is  set  obliquely, 
we  shall  have  part  of  the  roots  on  top,  and  they  will  be  growing  up, 
between  the  furrow  slice,  all  the  season.  Our  aim  in  breaking  up 
land,  should  be  to  place  the  grass  and  roots  in  that  position  where 
they  will  decompose  the  soonest ;  if  set  obliquely,  the  harrow  brings 
many  of  them  to  the  surface,  so  that  they  will  not  rot.  I  do  not 
want  a  breaking  up  plough  to  pulverize  the  soil,  but  to  turn  it  over^ 
and  put  the  grass  and  roots  out  of  the  way,  so  that  I  ean  pulveriie 
it  with  the  harrow  and  horse  plough. 

On  Preparing  and  Applying  the  Manure  for  the  Com  crop. 

It  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  do  a  full  share  of  this  part  of  the  work 
upon  the  farm.  Perhaps  my  remarks  will  smell  more  of  the  manure 
fork  and  shovel,  than  of  the  oil  of  the  student,  or  the  elaborate  ex- 
periments of  the  chemist. 

Formerly  it  wast  he  custom  to  apply  all  the  manure  in  the  hill. 
For  some  years  past,  many  have  spread  all  their  manure.  It  is  an 
important  question  for  the  farmer  to  settle,  how  he  can  best  apjdy 
his  manure  so  as  to  supply  the  growing  com  with  the  proper  nutri- 
ment at  the  right  time.  If  the  manure  is  well  rolled,  and  all  put  in 
the  hill,  it  will  produce  too  great  a  growth  of  stalks,  and  fail  of  a& 
fording  proper  nourishment  when  the  com  is  filling. 

K  we  use  new  manure,  and  spread  all  of  it,  the  com  does  not 
start  soon  enough  to  get  fully  ripened.  We  have  succeeded  well  in 
some  fields,  by  ploughing  a  part  of  the  manure  under  the  sod  at  tlie 
time  of  breaking  up ;  in  other  fields,  we  could  see  but  little  advant- 
age from  green  manure  thus  ploughed  under.  Why  this  difference  ? 
The  top  soil  was  nearly  alike,  but  the  sub-soil  was  different.  My 
view  of  this  is,  that  where  the  soil  and  sub-soil  are  warm,  so  that  a 
decomposition  soon  tak^  place,  it  b  well  to  plough  under  a  part  <tf 
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the  manure ;  but  if  the  snb-soil  is  cold,  it  is  xH)t  best  to  plough  it 
under.  To  illustrate  my  meamng,  suppose  two  cooks  preparing  their 
dough  for  a  batch  of  bread  and  both  by  the  same  rule.  When  they 
Bet  it  away  to  rise,  one  puts  it  upon  the  celler  bottom,  the  other  upon 
the  warm  bricks  of  the  hearth ;  the  latter  has  good  bread,  but  the 
former  complains  of  the  rule,  as  the  bread  wiU  not  rise. 

Is  it  good  economy  to  spread  green  manure  and  harrow  it  in  for  a 
crop  of  com  ?  Some  fisirmers  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  can  make 
a  good  compost  in  this  way,  and  thus  save  the  labor  of  forking  it  oyer. 
They  say  if  mixing  manure  with  soil  in  the  compost,  will  make  good 
food  for  plants ;  so  it  will  if  we  mix  it  in  the  field.  Are  we  sure  of 
this  ?  By  mixing  flower,  water,  and  yeast  together,  we  sometimes 
get  good  food  for  ihe  human  stomach,  but  it  is  not  always  the  case 
when  they  are  put  together. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  offensive  to  the  taste  of  some,  to  compare  the 
kneading  dish  in  the  farmer's  kitchen,  to  his  compost  heap  ;  but  they 
are  both  labratories,  where  a  chemical  process  is  performed.  In  the 
one,  to  prepare  food  for  the  stomach,  in  the  other,  for  his  plants.  If 
to  save  labor  the  dough  is  not  properly  kneaded,  the  bread  will  be 
poor,  and  there  will  be  a  loss  of  matenal ;  so  m  harrowing  in  green 
manure. 

When  we  mix  green  manure  and  soil  together,  in  the  compost 
heap,  the  temperature  is  soon  raised.  This  is  not  the  case  when  it 
is  mixed  in  the  field  by  harrowing  ;  and  it  is  a  long  time  before  it 
can  become  proper  food  for  plants. 

He  who  spreads  his  green  manure  on  the  surface,  to  be  mixed  with 
the  soil  by  the  harrow,  if  he  succeeds  in  covering  the  most  of  it, 
generally  leaves  it  in  bunches,  and  in  such  a  situation,  that  it  will 
not  soon  decompose.  He  ought  not  to  complain  of  his  cook  if  he 
has  a  hasty  pudding  for  dinner  full  of  lumps. 

If  we  have  warm  dry  land  to  plant,  we  may  plough  under  half  of 
the  manure,  and  spread  the  remainder,  after  it  has  been  well  com- 
posted. It  the  land  is  cold,  I  would  recommend  to  compost  it,  and 
spread  one  half  of  it,  and  put  the  other  half  in  the  hill. 

The  proper  time  for  Planting. 
We  should  be  governed  more  by  the  state   of  the  land  than  day 
of  the  month.    If  the  land  be  warm  and  dry,  we  may  plant  the  last 
week  in  ApriL     As  a  general  rule,  from  the  first  of  May  to  the 
tenth,  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 
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The  best  kind  of  Com  to  plant* 

We  have  planted  many  of  the  different  varieties  of  com,  for  a 
few  years  past,  but  have  found  none  that  we  like  so  well  as  that  which 
we  have  raised  the  longest.  This  I  think  is  the  case  with  most  far- 
mers ;  they  succeed  better  with  their  old  variety  than  with  new  vari- 
eties. Corn  is  not  like  the  potatoe  in  this  respect.  We  sometimes 
get  a  new  variety  of  potatoe  that  does  well  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
f&ils.  Not  so  with  Indian  com.  Like  a  tme  friend,  it  improves 
upon  long  acquaintance.  At  one  time  the  Baden  com  was  highly 
recommended,  as  it  would  produce  many  ears  upon  a  stalk,  but  when 
planted  as  close  as  we  planted,  it  produced  no  good  ears.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  two  good  ears  growing  upon  one  stalk  ;  but, 
as  a  general  thing,  if  the  nutriment  which  goes  to  support  the  husks 
and  cob  of  the  extra  ears,  was  to  go  into  one  good  ear,  it  would  be 
more  valuable  than  two  poor  ones. 

The  twelve  rowed  com  is  thought  highly  of  by  some ;  but  with 
us,  it  does  not  yield  so  well  as  some  of  the  eight  rowed  varieties ; 
and  the  cob  being  large,  it  does  not  dry  well.  We  have  sometimes 
planted  a  white  eight  rowed  kind,  which  yields  well  and  is  very  hard 
and  flinty ;  but  it  falls  down  much  more  than  some  other  kinds,  and 
it  does  not  give  so  good  a  color  to  the  milk  and  butter,  when  fed  to 
milch  cows.  As  a  general  rule,  that  is  the  best  variety  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  amount  of  grain  in  proportion  to  ihe  stalk  and 
cob. 

Sdecting  the  Seed. 
Preserve  the  early  ears  for  seed,  is  what  we  are  ofiben  told  to  do. 
This  may  be  well,  if  we  raise  a  large  late  variety ; — but  would  it 
not  be  well  to  save  the  best  ears  for  seed,  rather  than  the  early  ones  t 
I  have  never  seen  a  very  eiurly  kind  of  com  that  was  very  produc^ 
tive. 

The  proper  distance  apart  at  which  to  plant. 

I!  we  plant  corn  without  any  regard  to  sowing  grass  seed  among 
it,  three  feet  and  a  half  apart  each  way  is  the  proper  distance. 
But  if  we  wish  to  sow  grass  seed  among  it,  we  had  better  plant  four 
feet  apart ;  it  is  better  passing  through  it,  when  the  com  is  large  and 
the  land  is  not  shaded  so  much. 

When  planted  this  cUstance  apart,  we  may  leave  five  stalks  in  each 
hiU. 
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The  cvltivation  tvkUe  grwoing. 
If  the  plough  and  cultivator  are  used  faithfully,  but  little  need  be 
done  wiUi  the  hoe.  Since  Uie  introduction  of  the  cultivator,  many 
have  laid  amde  the  horse  plough,  but  both,  I  think,  ought  to  be  used 
unless  the  land  is  very  mellow  so  that  the  cultivator  will  go  six  inches 
deep.  On  a  hard  wet  soil,  planted  early,  the  cultivator  alone  makes 
but  little  impression.  K  we  use  only  the  plough  it  does  not  break 
up  the  lumps.  Use  the  plough  first,  then  let  it  dry  for  a  few  days, 
Uien  use  the  cultivator  to  make  the  soil  fine,  then  plough  again.  Af- 
terwards we  use  only  the  cultivator  or  harrow ;  there  is  no  danger  of 
using  either  of  these  too  much  for  the  good  of  the  com. 

HxUing  Com. 
I  was  taught  to  make  a  large,  flat,  square  hill  at  the  first  time  of 
hoeing ;  to  raise  it  some  at  the  second  hoemg ;  at  the  third  or  last 
hoeing  to  draw  all  the  loose  dirt  up  around  the  com,  and  was  told  to 
do  this  so  that  the  com  might  stand  up  the  better.  I  know  not 
where  this  idea  originated.  Perhaps  it  sprung  from  the  practice  of 
using  the  stay  and  corsett  to  keep  the  form  erect.  Experience 
and  common  sense  alike  teach  that  both  will  be  better  ofi*  without 
such  support.  If  all  the  manure  has  been  put  in  the  hill,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  some  hill  about  the  com  to  prevent  the  manure 
from  drying  up. 

Gutting  the  top  itdUs. 

The  wisdom  of  nature  is  mamfested  in  the  growmg  com,  by  caus* 
ing  the  stalk  to  grow  far  above  the  ear.  The  seed,  or  pollen,  is  thus 
placed  in  a  situation  favorable  to  be  wafted  by  the  wind  to  the  silk 
which  is  connected  with  each  kernel.  As  soon  as  the  ear  is  filled 
the  top  of  the  stalk  begins  to  die,  and  this  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  might  then  be  removed  without  much  injury  to  the  grain.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some,  however,  that  the  com  is  injured  by  this  pro- 
cess, more  than  is  gained  by  the  increased  value  of  the  fodder. 

Perhaps  the  inquiry  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  which  is  the 

best  way  of  using  the  top  stalks  ?    To  cut  and  dry  them  for  winter 

food,  or  to  feed  them  out  green  to  the  stock  in  September  ?    By  re- 

fering  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  comparative  value  of 

crops  as  food  for  cattle,  in  the  transactions  for  1848, 1  find  that  doubts 

are  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  green  com  stalks  as  food  for  ouloh 
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00W8.  It  is  also  stated,  ^*  that  some  farmers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  fodder  procured  from  the  com  field,  will  nearly  pay  for  the  labor 
of  growing  and  gathering  the  crop."  Now  if  com  fodder  is  worth 
but  little  when  green,  we  had  better  not  spend  much  time  in  trying 
to  dry  it  for  winter  use.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  haying 
given  some  attention  to  the  subject,  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that 
green  com  fodder  b  one  of  the  best  crops  that  we  can  nuse,  for  the 
producing  of  milk,  though  it  is  well  known  that  it  will  not  produce 
so  great  a  flow  of  milk  as  green  grass. 

Every  one,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  milking  cows,  knows  that 
about  the  time  of  cutting  English  hay,  the  cows  begin  to  dry  .up, 
and  that  when  the  feed  is  good  in  July,  they  will  gain  in  flesh,  but 
will  not  give  so  much  milk  as  in  June.  This  shows  that  green  grass 
will  make  more  milk  than  it  will  after  it  has  ripened.  By  the  first 
of  August,  the  feed  in  most  of  our  pastures  begins  to  fiul ;  the  &n 
feed  is  not  sufiSciently  grown  to  afford  a  supply ;  we  are  then  without 
a  full  supply  of  green  grass,  and  the  question  is,  what  shall  we  have 
for  a  substitute  ?  My  answer  is,  green  com  stalks.  Those  who  use 
their  milk  for  making  butter  will  find  that  when  their  cows  are  well 
fed  with  com  stalks,  they  will  not  be  troubled  with  white,  soft  butter, 
in  dog  days,  which  is  often  ssdd  to  be  owing  to  the  weather,  when  in 
fact  it  was  because  the  cows  have  not  proper  food.  Another  advan- 
tage arising  from  feeding  cows  with  corn  stalks  at  this  time  is,  thai 
they  are  not  so  likely  to  become  breachy.  Hunger,  at  this  season, 
impels  them  to  seek  for  food  beyond  the  fence,  and  they  form  habits 
which  are  a  constant  annoyance  the  year  round. 

There  is  one  general  role  by  which  we  can  tell  whether  a  pariicu 
lar  kind  of  food  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  great  flow  of  milk  or 
not ;  that  is,  by  noticing  tho  effect  which  it  has  upon  the  solid  excre- 
ment of  the  cow.  Green  grass  produces  a  great  flow  of  milk  and 
causes  the  excrement  to  be  soft.  Potatoes  make  the  excrement  soft- 
er than  carrots,  and  produce  more  milk.  Wheat,  bran,  or  shorts 
make  it  softer  than  Indian  meal  and  produce  more  milk.  Green 
com  stalks  make  it  harder  than  grass,  but  softer  than  English  hay. 
My  inference  then  is,  that  they  are  better  for  making  milk  than  hay, 
but  not  so  good  as  grass. 

But  to  return  to  the  question,  which  is  the  best  way  of  using  the 
top  stalks  ?  They  are  of  more  value  cut  and  fed  green  to  our  stock, 
tihtn  used  m*any  other  way.      I  know  that  in  September  our  cows 
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win  live  without  them ;  but  if  the  cows  are  well  fed  with  stalks  in 
the  morning  before  they  are  put  in  the  field,  we  can  make  the  grass 
in  the  field  last  much  longer,  and  the  cows  will  do  better  than  thej 
will  with  a  full  supply  of  grass  for  a  few  days  and  then  be  cut  short 
Working  oxen  will  do  well  fed  upon  green  stalks  in  September.  Il 
we  wish  to  fit  our  oxen  for  the  butcher,  there  is  no  way  to  doit  cheap- 
er than  by  feeding  them  well  with  green  stalks,  in  addition  to  what 
they  get  in  the  pasture. 

The  fodder  which  is  put  in  the  bam  should  be  used  in  the  early 
part  of  winter,  for  it  is  then  better  and  is  eaten  more  readily  than  it 
18  afber  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry. 

When  we  have  a  cold  season,  and  the  com  b  likely  to  be  injured 
by  the  firost,  it  b  best  to  cut  it  up  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  harden,  and 
stock  it.  In  some  parts  of  New  England  this  b  the  uniform  practice. 
It  has  some  advantage  over  that  of  toppng  the  stalks :  the  fodder 
18  better,  it  can  be  removed  from  the  field  sooner,  and  the  green  and 
poorer  part  of  it  is  much  better  than  it  is  when  the  top  stalks  are  cut, 
and  it  stands  exposed  to  the  frost.  Many  object  to  thb  method  of 
harvesting  because  it  makes  bad  husking.  When  the  com  b  small 
it  can  be  harvested  as  cheap  this  way  as  the  other. 

Some  recommend  this  way  when  grass  seed  has  been  sown  among 
the  com,  as  the  grass  will  not  be  shaded  so  long.  But  I  prefer  to 
top  the  stalks,  and  thus  let  the  sun  in  upon  the  grass ;  if  the  corn  b 
stocked  upon  the  grass  it  kills  it  under  the  stock,  and  if  it  b  remov- 
ed it  b  a  good  deal  of  labor  to  cart  off*  fifteen  tons  of  green  com, 
which  we  sometimes  have  upon  an  acre. 

It  b  the  usual  method  of  harvesting,  where  the  stalks  have  been 
cat,  to  cut  it  up  at  the  bottom,  and  cart  it  to  the  bam  to  husk.  But 
when  the  com  b  large  I  prefere  to  break  off*  the  ears  and  carry  them 
to  the  bam  and  to  get  in  the  fodder  when  it  b  dry. 

When  the  com  b  housed  it  should  be  placed  in  bins  where  the  us 
can  circulate  freely,  to  prevent  its  moulding. 

After  it  has  been  safely  housed,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire  as  to 
the  best  way  and  time  for  usmg  it.  It  b  now  almost  the  universal 
custom  to  grind  it  with  the  cobs  for  cattle  and  hogs.  Thb  b  probab- 
ly the  best  way.  Does  the  com  ever  posaees  any  more  nutriment 
than  it  did  at  ilie  time  it  was  housed  ?    We  know  that  a  bushel  of 
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dry  com  ^1  weigh  more  than  a  bushel  of  green.  This  vre  can  ac- 
count for  without  supposing  it  derives  nutriment  from  the  atmosphere 
while  drying ;  com  being  more  dense  than  water^  as  the  sap  escapes 
the  density  increases. 

I  have  thus  freely  given  my  views,  with  the  hope  that  others  who 
handle  the  plough  and  hoe  will  do  the  same ;  that  by  comparing  our 
views,  we  may  learo  the  best  method  of  cultivatmg  this  valuable 
crop. 
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BULLS. 
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Henry  Poor,  Andover,        lei  premium, 

8  00 

a         u 

«                     gratuity. 

6  00 

John  Noyes,  Newbury,       Irt  premium, 

8  00 

Joshua  Foss,  Byfield,          Ist     do. 

8  00 

ROOT  CROP. 

Francis  Dodge, 

AGRICULTURAL  ESSAYS. 

6  00 

(Tharles  Lewis  Flint,  West  Roxbury, 

10  00 

William  R.  Putnam,  Danvers, 

10  00 

By  the  Committee  on  Poultry, 

21  00 

do.          do. 

Frtdts, 

85  00 

do.          do. 

Vegetables, 

13  00 

do.          do. 

Flowers, 

15  62 

do.          do. 

Rugs,  Carpets,  an4  Counterpanes, 

28  00 

do.          do. 

Cloth  and  Hosiery, 

8  25 

do.          do. 

Metallic  and  Fancy  Articles, 

36  00 

do.          do. 

Leather,  and  Articles  of  Leather, 

12  00 

Total,  $627  87 

ALLEN  yi.  DODGE,  Secretary. 
Bamilton,  Dec.  81, 1849. 


The  list  of  Premiums  offered  for  1850,  will  be  found  in  the 
printed  show  bills.    It  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  former  years. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  Salem,  on  THURS* 
DAT,  the  26th  day  of  September  next. 
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ESSEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

UBBABT  REGULATIONS. 


1.  Each  member  shall  be  «iititled  to  take  from  the  libraiy  two 
vdumcMj  on  signing  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  agreeing  to  be  ac* 
countable  therefor. 

2.  No  member  shall  keep  any  book  more  than  two  weeks,  after 
being  notified  (by  the  librarian}  that  the  same  is  wanted  by  another 
member. 

3.  All  books  belonging  to  the  Library,  shall  be  returned  on  or  be- 
fore the  15th  of  November,  in  each  year ;  that  the  same  may  be  ex- 
amined and  the  condition  ot  the  Library  reported  to  tiie  Trustees. 

4.  Any  member  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse,  to  conform  to  these 
Begulations,  shall  thereby  forfeit  the  privilege  of  taking  books  from 
the  Library. 

NoTS.~All  wbo  have  paid  the  ininiatory  lee  ef  three  doUan  tewanU tha  ftmdtof  the  Society; 
•n  wha  have  receired  certificatee  of  memberaMp  by  order  of  the  Troftees;  and  all  ordaioad  mia- 
MUn  of  the  fOfpel,  reaideiit  within  the  Coautyi  are  ooneideredai  membere. 
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ESSEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY- 

THE  COLMAN  LIBRARY. 


Vols. 

Adams's  Medical  and  Agrioulbiral  Begister,  1 

do      Philosophy,  6 

Aelbroeck's  Flemish  Agrioulture,  in  French^  1 

Agriculture  of  Flanders,  1 

do  Nova  Scotia,  1 

do  Pennsylvania,  6 

Agricultural  Prize  Essays,  Scotland,  8 

do         Protection  Society's  Tracts,  1 

do         Repository,  London,  2 

do         Scrap  Book,  1 

do         Tracts,  in  cloth,  8 

do  do     in  Russia,  3 

Acton's  Treatise  on  Dairies,  1 

Akott's  Housekeeper,  1 

Albany  Cultivator,  1834^,  1 

Allen  on  the  Grape  Vine,  1 

Arator,  Essays,  &c.,  by  Taylor,  1 

Armstrong's  Agriculture,  and  others,  A 

Bailly's  Maison  Rustique, 


4 


Bakewell's  Geology,  1 

Banfield's  Agriculture  on  the  Rhine,  1 

Bard's  Shepherds'  Guide,  1 

Bamum's  Farmer's  Own  Book,  1 
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Vols. 
Bariy  on  Sheep,  two  copies,  2 

Baxter's  Agricaltaral  and  Horticaltaral  Annaal, 

do      Library  of  Agr.  and  Horticultural  Knowledge, 
Beecber's  Domestic  Economy, 
Beet  Sugar,  Notes  on, 
Bigelow's  Plants  of  Boston, 
Blacker  on  Small  Farms, 
Blumenback's  Pbysiology, 
Bordley's  Husbandry, 
Boswell's  Poultry  Yard, 
Boussingault's  Rural  Economy^ 
Brisbane  on  Association, 
British  Farmer's  Magazine, 

do  do  do        in  20  Nos. 

do     Husbandry, 
Brown's  American  Forest  Trees, 
do      Naturalist, 
do      Rural  Affairs, 
Brown  on  Shoeing  Horses, 
Buel's  Farmer's  Companion, 

do         do      Instructor,  2 

Carpenter's  Systamatic  Education,  2 

Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  two  copies,  2 

Child  on  Beet  Sugar, 
Clatter's  Cattle  Doctor, 
Cobb  on  Mulberry  Trees, 

Cobb's  Silk  Manual,  three  copies,  ^ 

Cobbett's  Cottager,  &c., 

do      Letters  from  France, 
do      Ride  in  do 

do      Rural  Kdes, 
do      Treatise  on  Com, 
Colmon's  Addresses, 

do      Agriculture  of  Massachusetts, 
do      Sermons, 
Colton's  Western  Tourist, 
Combe's  Constitution  of  Man, 
do       Digestion,  &c.. 
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You. 
Combe's  Health  and  Mental  Edaeation, 

do       Mental  Derangement, 

do       Moral  Pbiloeophj, 

do       Phrenology, 

do       Popular  Education, 
Oomidete  Grader, 
Comstock  on  Silk  Culture, 
Comatock's  Chennstry, 
Comaro  on  Health, 
Cullj  on  lave  Stock, 
Curwen's  Hints, 
Dana's  Muck  Manual, 
Daubenton's  Care  of  Sheep, 
Daubeny's  Lectures  on  Agriculture, 
Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  2  copys. 
Dean's  N.  E.  Farmer, 
Dinnis'  Silk  Manual,  2  copes, 
D'Homergue's    do 

De  Oondolle's  Vegetable  Organography, 
De  Gourcy's  Agricultural  Excursion  in  Eogjb&d  and 

Scotland,  in  French,  2  copies, 
De  Salsao's  Culture  of  Plants,  in  Frenoh, 
De  Jonrie's  Colonial  Slavery,  do 

De  Fellenbergh  on  Education, 
De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America, 
De  Zeimeri's  Advice  to  Farmors,  in  French, 

do        Guide  to  Farmers,        do 
Dickson  on  Poultry, 
Domestic  Economy,  Magacine  of, 
Donsvan's  Domestic  Economy, 
Doyle's  Bmts  to  Farmers, 
Drummand's  Agricultural  Museum, 
Du  Monceau  on  Agriculture,  i 

Ediabur^  Journal  of  AgriQuttase^  in  Munbarip  14 

do  do  do  in  cloth, 

Edivards'  Anatomy  and  Phynology, 
Elegit  Extracts, 
Saiioit's  Essaya  on  Agrieulture,  1769^ 
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Vols. 

Ellis's  Hosbandry,  2 

Ellsworth's  Swine  Breeder,  1 

do        Illinois,  1 

do        Upper  Wabasb,  1 

English  Agrictdtaral  Society's  Journal,  3 

do     Board  of  Agricultare,  Commanic^tions  to,  7 

do      Royal  Aricultoral  Society's  Journal,  in  20  Nos.,  9 

Essex  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions,  2 

Farmers'  Almanac,  1844-5-6,  8 

do      Cabinet,  1837-8,  2 

do       Cyclopaedia,  by  Johnson,  1 

do       Magazine,  Edinburgh,  8 

do  do         London,  89  Nos.,  6 

do       Register,  6 

do       Series,  complete,  6 

Fessenden's  Poetical  Farmer  and  Silk  Manual,  2 

Flemish  Husbandry,  1 

Forsyth  on  Fruit  Trees,  1 

do  Epitome  of,  1 

Forsyth's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Agriculture,  2 

Fourier's  New  Industrial  World,  in  French,  2 

French  Agricultural  Statistics,  1 

Oasparm's  Agriculture,  in  French,  3 

Genesee  Farmer,  1831  to  '38,  7 

Geolo^cal  Journal,  1 

do      Reports,  1 

Gleanings  of  Husbandry,  1 

Gray's  Agriculture,  1 

Guenen's  Treatise  on  Cows,  in  French,  2  copieii  2 

Hampden's  Aristocracy  of  England,  1 

Hannam  on  Waste  Manures,  1 

Harleian  Dairy  System,  1 

Hartley  on  Milk,  1 

Hellyfurd's  Practical  Farming,  1 

IQtcbcock's  (Geology  of  Massachusetts,  and  plalet,  2 

Holkbam's  Agriculture  of  Norfolk,  t 

io     Miscellaneous  Treatises,  1 

Hooker's  Farmers'  Own  Book,  1 
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Hunter's  Essays, 

Illinois  and  the  West, 

Illinois  in  1837, 

Jackson's  Geology  of  Rhode  Island,  2  copies, 

Jardin  des  Plantes  Promenades,  in  French, 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Ghomistry  and  Geology, 
do      Lectures  on        do  do  do 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Great  Britain, 

Julien's  Culture  of  the  Mulberry,  in  French, 

Kame's  Farmer, 

Kane's  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,  2  copies,  2 

Kenrick's  New  American  Orchardist,  3  copies,  8 

do     Silk  Grower's  Guide,,  2  copies,  2 

Kent's  Agriculture  of  Norfolk, 

KoUar  on  Insects, 

Lathrop's  Farmers'  Library, 

Lawson's  Agriculturalists'  Manual,  2  copies, 

LeCouteur  on  Wheat, 

Le  Couteux's  Agriculture  of  the  Seine,  in  French, 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
do  Entertaining  Knowledge, 

Liebeg's  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
do       Animal  do 

^do       Organic  do        2  copies, 

Lindley's  Horticulture, 

Livingston  on  Sheep, 

Lorain's  Husbandry, 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture^ 

Low's  Practical  Agriculture, 

Lyell's  Geology, 

Mackenzie's  Prize  Essays,  6 

do  Treatise  on  Sheep,  2  copies,  2 

Malte  Brun's  Geography,  8 

Manning's  Book  of  Fruits,  1 

Marco  Polo's  Travels,  1 

Marshall's  Gardening,  2 

do  do  1 

do        Rural  Economy,  2 
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Vols. 

Massaclrasetts  Agricnltaral  Repository,  from  1793,  10 

do        Zoology  of,  8 

McMahon's  Gturdening,  1 

McQueen's  Sta&tics  of  British  Empire,  1 

Mils'  Husbandry.  5 

Miscellaneous  Agricultural  Newspapers,  1 

Mtchell  on  Falsification  of  Food,  1 
Moll's  Colonization  and  Agriculture  of  Alters,  in  Frenoh,     2 

Morrin's  Silk  Bidsers'  Manual,  1 

Morton  on  Soils,  2  copies,  2 

Moubray  on  Poultry,  1 

Mulberry,  Treatise  on  (from  the  Chinese),  1 

New  England  Farmer,  from  1828  to  1841,  19 

New  Tork  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions,  9 

do       Farmer,  from  1831  to  1835,  6 

do       Geology  of,  1 

NichoQs'  Farmer,  1 

Nicholson's  Farmers'  Assistant,  1 

Northern  Farmer,  1838,  1 

do      Shepherd,  1 

Nutt  on  Bees,  1 

NuttaQ's  Botany,  1 

O'Connell  on  Com  Laws,  1 

Oregon,  Letters  on,  with  Map,  1 

Parkinson  on  Live  Stock,  2 

Parkinson's  Experienced  Farmer,  2 

Peck's  Guide  to  Emigrants,  1 

Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society's  Memoirs,  2 

Porter's  Progress  of  Nations,  8 

Poussin's  Bel^um,  in  French,  1 

Practical  Farmer  and  Gardener,  1 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  183-5,        2 

Hansom's  Implements  of  Agriculture,  1 

Eham's  Dictionary  of  the  Farm,  1 

Kchards'  Botanical  Dictionary,  1 

Rogers's  Geology  of  New  Jersey,  1 

do        Vegetables,  1 

Roget's  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phisiology,  2 
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Vols, 
Boyer's  French  Agricaltaral  Statistics, 
Buffings  Calcareous  Manures, 
Rural  Socrates, 

Sayer  on  the  Dahlia,  •• 

Sayer^s  Flower  Garden  Companion, 
Sehwerz's  Agricultural  Precepts,  in  French, 
do       Culture  of  Useful  Plants,     do 
do       Manual  of  Agriculture,        do 
Sedgwick's  Economy, 
Shepard's  Mineralogy, 
Shirriff's  Tour  through  North  America, 
Silk  Grower,  2  copies, 
Sinclair  on  Cows, 

Smclair's  General  Report  of  Scotland, 
do      Husbandry  of  Scotland, 
do      Code  of  Agriculture, 
Skilling's  Agriculture, 
Slaney  on  Rural  Expenditure, 
Smellie's  Philosophy, 
Smith's  Botany^ 
Spurzheim's  Education, 

do         Natural  Laws  of  Man,  \ 

do         Phrenology, 
Statistics  of  Sheep, 
Stephens^s  Book  of  the  Farm, 

do        do    on  Irrigation  and  Pruning,. 
Stewart  on  Horses, 
Teschemaker's  Horticulture, 
Tessier  on  Merinoes, 
Texan  Emigrant, 

Thaer's  Principles  of  Agriculture, 
Tull  on  Horse  Shoeing, 
lull's  Husbandry, 
Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c., 
Vaughan  on  Commerce,  &c., 
Villeroy  on  Cattle,  in  French, 
Voltaire's  Philosophical  Dictionary,  9 

Webster's  (^emistry,  1 

Weeks  on  Bees,  2  copies,  2 
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Vols. 

White's  Oattle  Mediome,  1 

Whitmanh  on  the  Mulberry,  1 

Willick's  Domestic  Encyclopedia,  8 

Workingman's  Companion,  6 

Yankee  Farmer,  1888  to  1840,  8 

Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions,  12  Nos.  2 

Young's  Farmer's  Calender,  1 

do         do       Guide,  2 

do      Letters  of  Agricola,  1 

do      Tour  through  the  North  of  England,  4 

Entire  Number  of  Volumes  518 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  phamphlets  to  be  arranged, 
and  miscellaneous  works  to  be  exchanged  for  others. 


DONATION  OP  PICKERING  DODGE,  ESQ. 
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American  Farmer, 

1 

Brown's  Trees  of  America, 

1 

Bridgman's  Gardener's  Assistant, 

1 

Butter's  Farmers'  Manual, 

1 

Benjamin's  Architecture, 

1 

Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistry, 

1 

Carpenter's  Guide, 

1 

Dean's  New  England  Farmer, 

1 

Downing's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees, 

1 

Drown's  Farmers'  Guide, 

1 

Essex  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions, 

2 

Fessenden's  Gardeners'  Magazine, 

2 

Fessenden's  American  Gardener, 

1 

Genesee  Farmer,  1881  to  1888, 

7 

Hovey's  Gardeners'  Magasine, 

8 

Hoare  on  the  Grape, 

1 

Kenrick's  Orchardist, 

1 

r 
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Vols. 
Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine, 
Letters  on  Silk  Culture, 
Manning's  Book  of  Tracts, 
Moubray  on  Poultry, 
Mackenzie's  Receipts, 
Nicholson's  Dncyclopaddia,  12 

Patent  Office  Report,  1845, 
Rural  Recreations, 
Bayers  Flower  Garden  Companion, 
Silk  Culturist, 

Volumes,  53 


DONATIONS  HERETOFORE  RECEIVED,  AND  PURCHA- 
SES  MADE,  BY  ORDER  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 
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New  England  Farmer,  1823  to  1833,  11 

Skinner's  Farmer's  Library  and  Journal  of 

Agriculture,  6 

Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  1841,  '42,  and  '43,  presented  by 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  3 

Gardner's  Farmer's  Dictionary,  presented  by  the 

Author,  1 

Johnston's  Farmers'  Encyclopaedia,  presented  by 

Governor  Emerson,  1 

Patent  Office  Report  for  1848,  by  D.  P.  King,  1 

do       do         do  do  by  Hon.  T. 

Ewing,  1 

Washington's  Letters  on  Agriculture,  1 

Transactions  of  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  3 

Forsyth  on  Fruit  Trees  and  Marshall  on  Garden- 
ing, presented  by  T.  Pickering,  2 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository  and  Jour- 
nal, presented  by  J.  W.  Proctor,  7 

Vols.,  37 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Society  have  a  large  number  of 
periodical  publications  and  pamphlets,  not  bound,  which  can  be  ar. 
ranged  into  convenient  and  usefal  volumes. 

As  soon  as  these  are  arrranged,  and  the  collections  are  com- 
pleted— of  which  assurances  have  been  given — a  complete  catalogue 
will  be  prepared. 


PRESENTED  BY  A,  W.  DODGE. 

Vols. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Agricult'I  Association,  1846^  1 
do  do       Institute,  1846,  1 

do  N.  T.  State  Agricuit'l  Society,  1846,      1 

The  Sportsman's  Magazme,  1826,  1 
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Hovey  8  Improved  Hay  and  Straw  CutterSi 
uix  ack  Gu  S32  CD^^Ksres. 

EXPANDING  HORSE.  UANli  k  COHS   CULTITATORa!, 

rAMKXHO    SKXX.I«ff. 

Tbf riit»nrt«r,  Barret  and  Da<>li  Cburii»  t  (hp^e  Presses. 
Boot  ('Nttcrs  Siij;;ar  ]li)ls,  (         ^<4lfrs, 

COOKINO  AND  ^xUtX^R  bxw^S, 


dcr  Ofl     f  i. 

Warerooms,  19, 20  &  22  North^Jjtjft^SJit, 


im)^*litX 
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Q,1JINCY   UALIi 

ETOm  WaRENOUS 


AHD  SEED  STOBS,  B08T0H,-OTEB  QUIHCT  KABXET, 

RUGGLES,  NOURSE  &  HASOK, 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Agrieiiltiiral  and  Horticiiltural  Iiniilementi,  lEachiBM,  tad  Seeds. 

ALSO— MANUFACTCJRERS  OF 

The  Oennine  Eagle  SelfHdiaipeiiiBg,  HilUide,  and  ShIhmiI  FIodi^ 
and  othtr  ImpleaieBtt,  st  WoroMter,  Matt. 

Our  WarehouM  itr.w  coniahia  tbegrraieai  variety  of  A^ncultBral  In^I^pieiitt,  Macliiiica,  8eeda» 
^c,  to  be  found  in  ony  esiablii)  ment  in  thiacouniry.  It  )a,iii  fiici,a  vai^'MiMeimi  of  .^|^ultiu»l 
Im(Aenieuu,  all  of  which  are  offered  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  tl  the  loweA  ca«b  prk>«c 

To  oar  ezteiwiva  aMonment  of  Ploug b«,  w«  hare  recently  added  ae^iral  paitenit,  embracing 
Nkw  and  iMPoBTAirr  Impbovxments  in  form,  conctmction  and  fiztureH  which  adapt  then  both 
to  Shoal  and  Extra  Deep  Ploughing.  Their  particular  form  to  take  op  |^e  furrow  tlicc  and  tam 
it  over  in  the  mo«t  perfect  roauner,  with  the  leact  Power  of  DraA,  leaving  the  mil  in  tbe  best  par 
ftible  condition  {o€  after  cultivation  and  production  of  crop« :  the  acknowledged  and  nnczanplcd 
strength  and  duraliility  of  our  cactinga  and  fixture* ;  the  uniform  coiwtmctioo  and  vaperior  ini«h  of 
the  wood,  by  machinery.  umU  only  by  ua,  are  among  the  peculiar  characteriaiica  of  oar  Ploogha. 


Devoted  to  Agiicultore,  and  all  iti  varions  kindred  Arti  end 
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TERMS — Tlie  Ntw  Exolaxd  Fa&msk  U  pabli«hed  every  other  Saturday,  on  fine,  atMt  pa- 
per, neady  printed  in  book  tt^'ie,  each  numtier  containing  aixteen  super-royal  octavo  page*,  with  aa 
advertising  nheet  of  eight  additional  page«,  making  a  neat  volume  for  the  year  <W  4111  pages,  be- 
cidcft  the  ailvertising  department,  at  ei  per  year,  or  five  coipies  far  ^t,  payable  in  advance.  This  | 
work  is  elegantly  lioand  at  this  oOire,  in  muslin,  embossed  and  gilt,  at  2S  cents  per  votuDe 

The  FABXf  a  is  emhalished  and  illustrated  with  unroerous  neatly  executed  engravings  of  Ani-  I 
I    nial«,  Fruits,  Trees,  Plants,  Flowers,  Machines,  Implements,  Buildings,  aivl  varkn^  other  designs.  J 

Lit  is  in  a  neat  and  convenient  form  for  pre  nervation  and  reference  well  aiia]fl«d 
to  the  library  as  a  means  of  insiniction.  ui|d  to  the  parlor  for  both  om^Maul        ^:! 
and  use:  and  the  tmv  price  brings  it  within  the  meons  of  evt-ry  fiiAiily. 
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